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THE 


HE Feeding of cattle, how mean and contemptible ſoever 

it may appear to us, Is very ancient; and in the moſt 
early ages of the world, was eſteemed to be honourable. The 
firſt Man was a: Cardener; and a Huſbandman: and of his ſons 
we read, that one was a Huſbandman, and another a Shepherd *. 
The ſame employment ſeems to have been chiefly followed by 
the Patriarchs after the Flood : for we find that Abraham, who is 
called a mighty Prince , was a. feeder of cattle; his great 
wealth conſiſting in ſheep, oxen, aſſes, and camels ||. Iſaac, 
Eſau, Jacob, and the reſt of his poſterity continued the ſame 
way of life, applying themſelves wholly to the care of their 
flocks and herds; with- which they traveHed from: place to 
place, as they found convenience of paſturage. Moſes was tend- 
ing the flock of Jethro: his father-in-law, when he was called by 
God, and appointed to be the Deliverer and Prince of his peo- 
ple $. Hence it has been obſerved, that the employment of a 
ſhepherd is a ſuitable preparation to the government of a king- 
dom. This is confirmed, by the hiſtory of David, who was 
taken away from the ſheep- -folds, as he was following the ewes 
great with young, to feed the choſen people of God 4. Thus 
God himſelf is often compared to a ſhepherd, in holy writ *; 
and Homer, one of the moſt ancient of the prophane writers,. 


1 1 8 
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8 G iv. 2. FT Ibid. xxiii. 6. | Ibid. xii. 16. $. Exod, iii. 1. 
Palm Ixxix. 71, 72. +* Ibid. xxiii, Ixxvii, Ixxx, &c. | ; 
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the title of ſhepherd of the people, to the great king of 


Agamemnon . 

In the moſt ancient times, (thoſe who applied themſelves to 
Agriculture, naturally became hardy and robuſt: their laborious 

life fitted them for the toils of war; but afforded them no leifure 


for the mild and quiet enjoyments of peace. Thoſe who in- 


habited the oregon 4 and diſcovered the art of Navigation, ap- 
themſelves rather to piracy than commerce: their moſt 
celebrated actions being 
tries, and ſtealing the women from each other +. But thoſe 
who followed the Paſtoral life, having no other employment, 
than the cate of their harmleſs flocks and herds, led an innocent 
and peaceable life, living in tents, and refting themſelves under 
the thade of trees or rocks, whilſt their cattle fed at large, where- 
foever they: found the greateſt plenty of graſs and water. They 
lived N and free from want: their cattle ſupplied t 
with milk and cheeſe for food, and with ſkins for cloathing: 


aud ſerved them, inſtead of money, to exchange for any other 


commodities, that they had a mind to purchaſe: whence the 
moſt ancient'money was ſtamped with = figure of a ſheep 5. 


This quiet and peaceable life gave them Jeifare to amuſe them- 


{ſelves with Muſick and e their time being chiefly ſpent in 
compoſing Hymns in honour of the Deity, and Songs, in which 
they deſcribed their ſoft paſſions and innocent employments. 


and David were Poets: and that Solomon, the ſon of the latter, 


in his celebrated Song, repreſents himſelf under the character of 
* | 


—__Ol 


- » Apa, 'Ayapiuvon won hear, Odyſſ. XIV. ＋ See Herodot. lib, 1. 


3 Et quod aes antiquiſſimum, * eſt flatum _ pecore eſt notatum. Varro de | 
| re l. I» 75 


74g | _ renwte 


the ravaging of the neighbouring coun- 


4 
them i 


Thus we find, that thoſe two ancient Royal Shepherds, Moſes 


Among the 33 the ee were the maſt famous ko | 
having — themſelves to the Paſtoral life. Their country was 
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many echoes in that woody and mountainous country. From 
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remote from the ſea; mountainous, and almoſt inacceſſible : 
they had plenty of ſheep; and good paſturage; they were much 


given to ſinging; and Mulick was the only: ſcience, which was 
eſteemed by them to be neceſſary. Their chief Deity was Pan, 


- who was faid to be the inventor of the ſhepherd's pipe; and was 


fabled to be in love with the Nymph Echo, becauſe there were 


theſe poetical compoſitions of the Arcadians, or at leaſt from 

the tradition of them, the Bucolical or Paſtoral Poetry ſeems to 

have taken it's riſe. It is called Bucolical, from Res, A meatherd ;; 

though it relates to the affairs, not only of neatherds, but alſo of 
ſhepherd and goatherds. In like manner we commonly uſe | 
the word ſhepherd, for Paſtor : but Paſtor fignifies all the three 

ſorts of feeders of cattle: whence Paſtoral ſeems a more proper 

word to expreſs the ſpecies of Poetry, which . we now treat of, 

than the Greek word Bucolick. Our Engliſh word Herdman 

mipht with great propriety be uſed for the Latin word Paſtor, in- 

ſtead of Shepherd.” For though we commonly underſtand Herd- 
man to mean no more than a Neatherd; and though we fay a 
Herd of oxen, and a Flock of ſheep or goats: · yet, fince we 
always compound Herd with the name of any animal, to denote 
a feeder of that ſpecies; as Neat-herd ſignifies a feeder of Neat 
cattle or kine; Shepherd a feeder of ſheep; and Goatherd a 
feeder of goats; the word Herdman may well be uſed to hgnify 


all the ſeveral Paſores, or feeders of cattle. 


| Theocritus, of Syracuſe, who lived in the reign of Hiers; 
and was contemporary with. Ptolemy Philadelphus king of E- 


gypt, is generally looked upon as the father of Paſtoral Poetry: 


and yet it is no leſs generally aſſerted, that his Iayllia cannot be 
ſaid to be all Paſtorals. The Criticks, who often form to them- 


ſelves imaginary rules, which the Ancients never dreamed of, _ 


will not allow above ten or eleven out of the thirty Iayllia of that 4a 


ente to belong to that ſpecies of Poetry. Thoſe who wouks =_ _ 
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have a paſtoral to be entirely conformable to the manners of the 
Golden Age, in which nothirip is to be found but Piety, Inno- 
- cence, and Simplicity, . exclude almoſt all the Jayllia of 
Theocritus, and Eclogues of Virgil. The dying groans of Daph- 


nis, in the firſt Idyllium, will be judged too melancholy for the 
peace and happineſs of that ſtate: the witchcraft made uſe of in 
the ſecond, is inconſiſtent with piety: in the third, the goatherd 
wickedly talks of killing | himſelf: the railing, and groſs obſce- 


nity in - fifth is contrary to good manners: and the tenth is not 


2 Paſtoral; uſe it is a dialogue between two Reapers. Thus, 
if we adhere ſtrictly to the rules laid down by moſt of our Cri- 


ticks, we ſhall find, that no more than fix, out of the eleven firſt 


Idyllia of Theocritus are to be admitted into the number. The 


like objections have been, or may be, framed againſt moſt of the 


Eclogues of Virgil. But there are other Criticks, who are ſo far 
from requiring the purer manners of the Golden Age in Paſtoral 
writings; that nothing will pleaſe them, but downright ruſticity. 


They tel us, that Herdmen are a rude, unpoliſhed ignorant ſet 


of 42 that Paſtorals are an Imitation of the action of a Herd- 
man, or of one repreſented under that charafer * : wherefore any 
deviation from that character is unnatural, and unfit for Paſtoral 


Poetry. But ſurely, this aſſertion, that Herdmen arc rude, un- 
poliſhed, and ignorant, is too general: for it cannot be affirmed 


of them univerſally. The Patriarchs, Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, 


muſt be excepted: and Moſes alſo, who was learned in all the 
wiſdom of the Egyptians : not to mention the Royal Pſalmiſt, 


who muſt have received his education, before he was called: the 
_ tending his father's ſheep. We find alſo that the Prophet Amos, 


who was contemporary with Uzziah and Jeroboam, was one of 


the herdmen of Tekoa |]. We have ſeen already, that the ancient 
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Arcadians, how rude and ignorant ſoe ver they were with regard 
to other arts, yet were not ſo with regard to Muſick and Poetry: 
and in ſome ages and nations, the moſt polite people have been 
Herdmen. It will be readily acknowledged, that Nature ought 
to be followed, in this as well as in all the other ſorts of Poetry: 
but ſurely, we ought to imitate that part of Nature, which is moſt 
agreeable and pleaſing. The country affords us many objects, 
which delight us, by their beauty: and a man would juſtly be 
thought to have an odd taſte, who ſhould turn his eye from 
theſe, to gaze on ſome which are leſs agreeable. The lowing of 
the herds, the bleating of the flocks, the wildneſs of an exten- 
ſive common, the ſolemn ſhade of a thick wood, and the ſim- 
plicity of the buildings, furniſh us with pleaſing images: and 
whilſt we are contemplating theſe beauties, we ſeldom have 
much inclination to admire the diſagreeable, though natural, 
fight and ſmell of adunghill, or a hogſtye. We may therefore 
conclude, that though Nature is to be followed ; yet we are not 


to repreſent every thing that is natural, without diſtinction; but 


to ſele ſuch images only as are pleaſing, throwing a veil at the 
fame time over thoſe which would give offence. Thus every Imi- 
tation of the action of a Herdman, or of one repreſented under 
that character, will indeed be a true Paſtoral : but at the ſame 
time, if there is not a little judgment uſed, in the choice of the 
Herdmen we intend to imitate, our Paſtorals will be fit for the 
reading only of ſuch rude clowns, as we have placed before us 
for an example. BY | | 
We ſhould, I believe, form a much better notion of Bucolical 
or Paſtoral Poetry, by attending carefully to the deſign of thoſe 
great Ancients, Theocritus and Virgil; than by ſtudying all the 
imaginary rules of- the modern Criticks. Theocritus certainly in- 
tended to deſcribe the manners of the Herdmen of Sicily. His 
Idyllia are generally either Dialogues between two perſons of that 
character; or Poems in praiſe of the celebrated actions of Gods 
2714 | and 


„ w N EA C K. 
and Herdes, ſuch as ſeem to have been originally ſung by the an- 
cient Arcadian ſhephexds, The firſt Idyllium is a dialogue be. 
tween the ſhepherd Thyrſis and a Goatherd, Thyrſis is a Sici- 
lian *, and at the requeſt of his friend, {ings the death of Daph- 
nis, who was a Sicilian Herdman. | The. ſecand deſcribes the jea- 
louſy of Simaetha, wha had been debauched, and then deſerted 
by one Delphis. She makes uſe of ſeveral incantations, in order 
to regain his love. In the third, a Goatherd declares his paſſion 
for Amari The fourth i Is A dialogue between Battus a goat- 
d, and Corydon a neatherd. In the fafth, Comatas a goatherd, 
and Lacan a ſhepherd, after ſome very coarſe railleries, challenge 
each other to ling for a wager: one ſtakes a goat, and 0 
a lamb; and the goatherd obtains the prize. In the ſixth, tw 
dork Damoetas and Daphnis drive their herds together i — 
one place, and ſing alternately the paſſion of — for Ga- 
— The ſeventh is the narration of a journey, which Theo- ; 
critus took, to ſee the ſalemnities of Ceres. He meets with Ly- = 
cidas a goatherd on the road ; and the whole diſcourſe —.— 1 
them is paſtoral. In the eighth is related a contention about 
ſinging, — the 8 Menalcas and the neatherd Daph- - IJ 
2 a goatherd is choſen judge, who decrees the prize to Daph- ; 
A A like contention is related in the ninth, EET two herd- 3 
—. Daphnis and Menalcas. Theſe nine are generally allowed 
by the Criticks to be Paſtorals: but the tenth is uſually excluded, 
being a dialogue between two Reapers. And yet perhaps, if we 
conſider, —5 a herdman may very naturally deſcribe a conver- 
: | fation between two of his country neighbours, who entertain each 
8 other with a rural ſong; we may | Ohien a little the ſeverity of 
ad . our Critical temper, and allow even this to be called a Paſtoral. $ 
=_ The.eleventh, which deſcribes the - paſſion of Polyphemus for 3 
Galatea, is, I think, allowed to be a Paſtoral :- but thoſe which 3 
. are common] y ed - thou gh ſometimes — with _ 
ow 10 005955 5259 eiten 57 ä of; a 
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little reaſon. Thus I know not why the twelfth may not be ad- 
mitted, of which the ſubje& is Love, and wherein the ſimilitudes 
are taken from fruits, ſheep, heifers, and finging birds. Are 


not the following verſes of that Idyllium truly Paſtoral ? 


"HauSec, à Pine xovpe, Tpiry cb wort g Vor, 
"HavSes* O d wogrbyreg, iv NM Yepdoxoucmy 
Ocwor Tag XGHñvog, dο H¹jn’ pA U N10 
Hdiov, &c. 
« You come, dear youth, now three long days are gone, 
« You come: but Lovers do grow old in one. 
« As much as ſpring excels the froſt and ſnow, 
« As much as plumbs are ſweeter than a ſloe, 
<«-As much as ewes are thicker fleec'd than lambs, 
« As much as maids excel thrice marry'd dames, 
« As muchas colts are nimbler than a ſteer, 
As much as thruſhes pleaſe the liſt 'ning ear, 
More than the meaner ſongſters of the air; 
So much thy preſence cheers.” Cxx RC. 


A 


4 


A 


4 


* 


c 
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The thirteenth indeed, which is a relation of the loſs of Hylas, 
the friend of Hercules, has nothing paſtoral in it: but as the 
actions of gods and heroes uſed to be ſung by the ancient Herd- 
men, we may venture to affirm, that the Author intended this 
alſo. for a Paſtoral. In the fourteenth, Aeſchines is a herdman, 
who being in love with Cyniſca, and being deſpiſed by her, is de- 
termined to turn ſoldier. His friend Thyonichus adviſes him 
to enter into the ſervice of Ptolemy, on whom he beſtows great 
praiſes. There is nothing inconſiſtent with the character of a 
Herdman, to ſuppoſe him croſſed in love, and in deſpair to go 
for a ſoldier. This is ſo adapted even to the manners of a mo- 
dern ruſtick; that our Criticks may venture to let this paſs 
without cenſure. Nor does there ſeem any good reaſon to reject 
the fifteenth ; tho' there is not a word in it about cattle; and 
0 1 though 
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- though the ſcene is not laid in the paſtures of Sicily; but in the 
great city of Alexandria. The perſons of this Idyllium are not 
Herdmen ; but their wives. Theſe Goſſips of Syracuſe are got 
to Alexandria, to ſee the pompof the feaſt of Adonis: where they 
are puſhed about in the crowd, and prattle juſt as ſome of our 
good country dames would at a Lord Mayor's ſhow. This there- 
fore may be allowed to be a Paſtoral ; unleſs we are to be fo 
ſtrict; that none but men are to be introduced, and even thoſe | Y 
men muſt never ſtir from their fields, but be perpetually piping 9 
to their flocks and herds. The ſixteenth is a complaint of the in- A 
gratitude of Princes to Poets, who alone can render their great 
actions immortal. He obſerves, that not only the Lycian and 
Trojan heroes, but even Ulyſſes himſelf, would have been buried 
in oblivion, if their fame had not been celebrated by Homer. 
But amidſt theſe great Heroes, Theocritus does not forget his 
paſtoral capacity, or omit to mention the ſwine-herd Eumaeus, ö 
and the neatherd Philoetius 85 „ 


— "Eoiy%n d d vPopbos 4 
Eu ales, — ous? Þ1AoirOC au EYenaiar , : 
*Epyoy Ex wv, autos Te pi N Aaipray | 
Ei ud Pas d Idevog dpd add. 


Theocritus ſeems indeed to riſe above his paſtoral ſtile, in the | 
ſeventeenth Idyllium, wherein he celebrates the praiſes of Ptolemy 43 


Philadelphus. But may not a country poet be allowed to ſwell a 
little, when his heart is inlarged, by contemplating the virtues 
of a great Prince, under whoſe protection he lives? a Prince 
fo powerful, that no hoſtile fleet or army dares invade his coun- 
try, diſturb. the farmer, or injure the cattle ;, 
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XL 
« The farmer fearleſs plows his native ſoil; 
« No hoſtile navies preſs the quiet Nile: 
« None leaps aſhore, and frights the lab ring ſwains; 
« None robs us of our flocks, and ſpoils the plains.” 
 CRrEECH. 


The Epithalamium on the marriage of Helen, ſung by the Spar- 
tan virgins, in the eighteenth, does not loſe fight of the coun- 
try: and the inſcription on the bark of the plane-tree is expreſsly 
faid to be in the Doric, or ruſtic dialect ; yoo 


Anne F &; d phie Tps g is NE, OVAAG 

Ep de, c req vas Ipereijervas add wviorrac, 

ed rev, @ Exe, NCH, ws Varadma: 
Apres Ne dog jacrtev WoYtoio au, 

Hedrai Tos oTiÞavoy r Xa le 

TIMfaoa, oxitpay xarxdnooper g WANTANIOTOV, 
Hera F apyupins if caries vypor GAuPap 

Aaodiuevai, TTAtev me; vo THuepPRY MAGTAVIOTOV, 

Tpapuare d i Prop yeyporbreraty ws mapiurris > 

"Avyvoin, AogioTi, Libev pw" EAtvas Purov ei. 


« But we will run thro' yonder ſpacious mead, 

« And crop freſh flow'ry crowns to grace thy head. 

« Mindful of Helen ftill, as tender lambs, | 

Not weand as yet, when hungry mind their dams, 

Weill firſt low lotus pluck, and crowns compoſe, 

And to thy honour grace the ſhady boughs: 

« From filver boxes ſweeteſt oils ſhall flow, 

« And preſs the flowers that riſe as ſweet below ; 

And then inſcribe this line, that all may ſee, 

« Pay due obedience, I am Helen's tree.  Cantcn. 


The eighteenth is a ſhort copy of verſes on Cupid's being ſtung by 
a bee; which is far from being out of the reach of a country. 


poet. The nineteenth is bucolical enough. A rough neatherd 


b 2 complains 
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complains of the pride and inſolence of a city girl, who refuſed 
to let him kiſs her, and treated him in a moſt contemptuous man- 
ner. He appeals to the neighbouring ſhepherds, and aſks them, 
if they are not ſenſible .of his beauty: his beard is thick about 
his chin, like ivy round a tree; his hair ſpreads like ſmallage 
about his temples; his white forehead ſhines above his black 
eye-brows ; his eyes are more blue than thoſe of Minerva; his 
mouth is ſweeter than cream; his voice is ſweeter than a honey- 
comb; his fong is ſweet; he plays on all forts of rural pipes; 
and all the women on the mountains admire and love him, tho' 
this proud minx has deſpiſed him. He gives her to underſtand, 
that Bacchus fed a heifer in the valleys; that Venus was paſſio- 
nately fond of a herdman on the mountains of Phrygia; that ſhe 
both loved and lamented Adonis in the woods. He aſks who 
was Endymion ? was he not a herdman, and yet the. Moon fell in 
love with him, as he was feeding his kine, and came down from 
heaven to embrace him. Rhea lamented a herdman, and Jupi- 
ter was fond of a boy that fed cattle. The dialogue between 
the two fiſhermen, in the twenty-firſt, cannot indeed be faid to 
be Arcadian ; for Arcadia was a midland country: but, as Si- 
cily is an iſland, it was natural enough for a Sicilian herdman to 
relate a dialogue between two neighbours, whoſe buſineſs was on 
the ſea ſhoar. But the twenty-ſecond is a hymn, after the man- 
ner of the ancient Arcadians, in praiſe of Caſtor and Pollux: 


1 Aiidag rt M aiyuoxwAlos. ui”, 
Kae ropa xa Pobtpov Tlonudeuxea wot kpe diger. 


The deſperate lover, in the twenty- third may eaſily be imagined 
to · belong to the country: though the narration of his paſſion is 
very tragical. We cannot affirm any thing with certainty con- 
cerning the twenty- ſourth and twenty- fifth; as the end of one, 
and the beginning of the other is wanting. They are however 
dath in praiſe of Hercules; and therefore belong to the Arca- 

| dian 
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dian poetry: as does alſo the twenty-ſixth, in which the death of 
Pentheus is related, who violated the Orgies of Bacchus. The 
dialogue between Daphnis and the Shepherdeſs, in the twenty- 
ſeventh, is a complete ſcene of rural courtſhip, and muſt be al- 
1 lowed to be a true Paſtoral. In the twenty- eighth Theocritus. 
4 himſelf preſents a diſtaff to Theogenis, the wife of his friend. 
4 Nicias, a Mileſian phyſician; a proper preſent, no doubt, to be 
ſent out of the country, and a ſubject worthy. of a rural poet. 
The twenty-ninth is concerning Love, the common ſubject of 
moſt Paſtorals. The thirtieth is in Lyric meaſure, and the ſub- 
ject of it is the boar that wounded the ſhepherd Adonis, the 
favourite of Venus. ; 

It appears plainly, from this review of the Idyllia of Theo- 
critus, that the Greek Poet never intended to write ſuch a ſett 
of poems, as the modern Criticks call Paſtorals. They were 
Poems on ſeveral occaſions, written by a Sicilian herdman, or 
by one who aſſumed that character. The greater part of them 
are of the Dramatic kind, each Idyllium being a ſingle. Scene, or 
4 Dialogue between the. ſeveral forts of Herdmen, their wives, or 

1 neighbours. Some of them are Narrative, the Poet ſpeaking all 
the while in his own perſon. The reſt are Poems in praiſe of 
Gods and Heroes. The ſcene is generally. laid in Sicily, that 
country being famous for the ſtories of the ſhepherd Polyphe- 
mus and. the herdman Daphnis, and at the ſame time the native 
place of the Poet; who nevertheleſs ſometimes lays the ſcene in. 

other countries, where he happened to travel. The language is 
plain and coarſe, the Doric diale& being almoſt conſtantly uſed, 
which greatly increaſes the ruſticity of theſe Poems.. We may 
obſerve, that the pronunciation of the Dorians was very coarſe and 
broad, and ſounded harſh in the ears of the politer Grecians, 
from a paſſage in the fifteenth 1dy//izm, where a citizen of Alex- 
andria finds fault with the Syracuſian goſſips for opening their 
mouths ſo wide when they ſpeak ;. 1 
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4 Hiſt, hiſt, your tattling Gilly talk forbear, 
« Like turtles you have mouths from car to car.” 


The good women are affronted, and tell him, that as they are 
Dorians, they will make uſe of the Doric Dialect; 
Ma, wide GvIpurres 4 vid vn, e nN Eipats 3 
Ilaooapes, iriracre | Evpaxooics ird! 
7 Qs eidng 2g robre, KepinJics rijuts avates, 
"Ne d BeAAepoPrr* Texerommoiott Aeg. 
Awpioder & Theor:, dumb, Tois Awpiteoos. 
ce And who are you? pray what have you to ſay, 
c If we will talk? Seek thoſe that will obey. 
« Would you the Syracuſian women rule? 
« Beſides, to tell you more, you meddling fool, 
«, We are Corinthians, that's no great diſgrace, 
« Bellerophon himſelf did boaſt that race. 
« We ſpeak our language, uſe the Dorick tone, 
« And, Sir, the Dores, ſure, may uſe their own.” 
| Ca BRA. 


* 


This Ruſticity of the Iayllia of Theocritus ſeems to have 
been well adapted to the age and country in which that Poet 
lived; and to have given the ſame kind of pleaſure, which the 
Scottiſh ſongs give to us, merely by being natural. There are 
indeed, amidft all this Rufticity, many ſentiments of a moſt 
wonderful delicacy, which are highly worthy of imitation : but 
at the fame time we meet with many others, which are moſt 
abominably clowniſh, and even brutal. Hence Quintilian, who 
allows Theocritus to be admirable in his Is yet thinks his 

| Muſe too ruſtick and coarſe for politer ears 


* Admirabilis in ſuo genere Theocritus, ſed Muſa Ila ruſtica et paſtoralis non 


This 


— modo verum ipſam etiam urbem reſormidat. Lib. ro. cap. 1. 
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This Poet however had continued in full poſſeſſion of the 
rural crown, about two hundred years, when VER GIL became 
his rival; a Genius formed to excel in wit all thoſe who had gone 
before him. That great Maſter of writing knew very well, that 
as the Roman Language had not a variety of Dialects, like the 
Greek, it would be in vain to think of giving his Bucolicks an 
air of Ruſticity, like thoſe of Theocritus. Nor would it have 
been natural, if he could have fucceeded in the attempt. The 
manners of his age and country were different : the Roman 
Swains talked in as pure Latin, in their fields, as Cicero could 
ſpeak in the Senate. He therefore wiſely gave a different air to- 
his Bucolicks, making his Shepherds exprefs themſelves with that 
ſoftneſs and elegance, which gained him the eſteem and admi- 
ration of the contemporary poets and criticks ; and recommended 
him to the protection and favour of the greateſt men of his: 
time. Virgil, without doubt, intended to imitate Theocritus, as 
appears by his frequent addreſſes to the Muſes of Sicily : but 
then he judiciouſly choſe to imitate the moſt beautiful paſſages, 
and to paſs by thoſe which. were too coarſe, or not well enough 
adapted to the time in which he lived. Hence the Bucolicks of 
Virgil are called Eclogues, or ſelect poems; becauſe they are not 
a general collection of all the various ſubjects of Paſtoral Poetry, 
or an imitation of the whole thirty. Idy//iz of Theocritus; but 
only a few choſen pieces, in. which that Poet's manner of writing 
is in ſome meaſure imitated; but. at the ſame time very much 
improved. The Simplicity, the Innocence, and the Piety, which 
many of our Criticks think eſſential to a Paſtoral, are far more 
conſpicuous in the Bucolicks. of Virgil, than in the [dy/tia of 


* mn —m——» Miolle atque facetum ; ; 
Virgilio-annueruat gaudentes rure Camenae. Horat. Lib. I. Sat. 10. 
F Sicehdes Muſae paulo majora canamus. Eci. IV. ver. 1. 
Prima Syracoſio dignata eſt ludere verſu 
Noſtra, nec erubuit ſylvas habitare, Thalia. Ecl. VI. ver. 1, 2. 
Extremum hunc Arethuſa mihi concede laborem. Ecl. X. ver. 1. 


Theocritus; 
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Theocritus. The Lover, in the twenty- third Idyllium, hangs 
himſelf, whereas Corydon, in the ſecond Eclogue, ſees the folly 
of his unruly paſſion, and repents. The ſhepherds, indeed, in 


the third Eclogue, rail ſharply at each other ; and Damoetas goes 


fo far as to hint at ſome obſcene action of his adverſary : but 
the Travellers, in the fifth Idyllium, ſpeak out plainly, in terms 
not fit to be repeated. We are not entertained by Virgil with 


any particular Hymn, in honour of Gods and Heroes. He looked 


upon that, as the province of the Lyric Poet, which we are 
told * he left entirely to his friend Horace. But there is an air of 
Piety and Religion, that runs through all the Eclogues, and in- 
deed through all the writings of our excellent Poet. 

As for the particular beauties of theſe Bucolicks, the Reader 
will find moſt of them pointed out in the following Notes: but 


there is one general beauty, which muſt not be paſſed by without 


obſervation. In almoſt every Eclogue, we are entertained with 
a rural Scene, a ſort of fine Landſcape, painted by a moſt ma- 


ſterly hand. In the Tityrus, a ſhepherd is lying at eaſe, under 


the ſhade of a ſpreading beech, playing on his rural pipe ; whilſt 
another repreſents the different fituation of his unhappy circum- 
ſtances. We have the proſpect before us of a country, partly 
rocky and partly marſhy, a river and ſacred ſprings, bees hum- 
ming about the willows, and pigeons and turtles cooing on the 
lofty elms: and at laſt with the deſcription of the evening, the 
lengthening of the ſhadows, and the ſmoaking of the cottage 
chimneys. In the Alexis, a mournful ſhepherd laments his un- 
happy paſſion, in a thick wood of beech-trees: we are preſented 
with a moſt beautiful collection of flowers; and we ſee the tired 
oxen bringing back the plough after their work is over, and the 
ſetting ſun doubles the length of the ſhadows. The country is in 
it's full beauty, in the Palaemon ; the graſs is ſoft, the fruit-trees 
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are in bloſſom, and the woods are green. The carving of the 
two cups is excellent, and far exceeds that in the firſt Idyllium 
of Theocritus. In the Pollio, we have a view of the Golden 
Age deſcending a ſecond time from heaven ; the earth pouring 
forth flowers and fruits of it's own accord ; grapes hanging upon 
thorns; honey dropping from oaks: and ſheep naturally cloathed 
with ſcarlet wool. - In the Daphnis, two ſhepherds meet under 
the ſhade of elms intermixed with hazles, and retire for better 
ſhade, into a cave covered by a wild vine; where they ſing al- 
ternately the death, and deification of Daphnis. Silenus, in the 
ſixth, is found by two young ſhepherds aſleep in a cave, intoxi- 
cated with wine, his garland fallen from his head, and his battered 
pitcher hanging down. A nymph aſſiſts them, in binding him 
with his own garland, ſtains his face with mulberries, and com- 
pels him to ſing: upon which the Fauns and wild beaſts im- 
mediately dance to his meaſure, and the oaks bend their ſtub- 
born heads. In the Meliboeus, two herdmen have driven their 
flocks together, one of ſheep and the other of goats, on the 
reedy banks of the Menzo, where a ſwarm of bees is buzzing in 
a hollow oak. In the Pharmaceutria, the heifers leave their 
food, to attend to the ſongs of Damon and Alpheſiboeus ; the 
ounces ſtand aſtoniſhed, and the very rivers ſlacken their courſe. 
In the.ninth, Moeris is carrying two kids on the road to Mantua, 
when he meets with his friend Lycidas, and falls into diſcourſe 
with him. Virgil's farm is deſcribed ; reaching from the decli- 
vity of the hills down to the river, with an old broken beech-tree 
for the land-mark. They go on ſinging, till the middle of their 
journey is diſtinguiſhed, by the proſpect of the ſepulchre of Bia- 
nor, and the lake of Mantua. In the laſt Eclogue, the Poet 
paints his friend Gallus, in the character of a ſhepherd, ſur- 
rounded by his ſheep. The ſeveral ſorts of Herdmen come to 
viſit him ; nor is he unattended by Apollo, the god of verſe, or 
by Sylvanus and Pan, the deities of the country. The ſcene is 
C laid 
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Haid in TC: readl 1 the fountain of where the Poet 
FT gives us a peat of the pines 2 * rocks of = 
Ag ia pr the lawns of Parthenius. In the concluſion of 
work, Virgil repreſents himſelf under the character of a te 
herd, weaving Mght twigs into baſkets, under the ſhade of a 

uniper. This kalle) of images Has dern ſeldom conſidered by 

ole, who have attempted to write Paſtorals; and having now 
"Ws this excellence of Virgil, we may venture to affirm, that 
there is fomething more required in. a good Paſtoral, than the 
affectation of uſing coarſe, rude, or abſetete expreſſions ; or a 
mere n6thingnek, dt either thought | or deſign, under a 
falſe notion © ' rural fr city. 
It is nota little ſurprizing, that many of our modern Poets 
and Criticks ſhould be of opinion, that the rufticity of Theocti- 
tus is to be imitated, rather than the rural delicacy of Virgil. If the 
Originals of things are always the moſt valuable, we ought to per- 
form our Tragedies in a cart ; and the actors faces ou ht to be 
ſtained with lees of wine: we ſhould reject the uſe of corn, and 
feed upon, acorns, like the ancient Arad jans. 

I would not be thought, by what has been here ſaid, to endea- 


To * Us bd 


Edlicve there are few, if any, that more admire the beauties of 
that ancient Writer. I conſider him as the father of Paſtoral 
Poetry, to whom we are originally obliged for every thing that 
has been well written in this kind, and to whom we owe even 
the Bucolicks of Virgil. Theocritus Þ like a fich mine, in which 
there is plenty of ore : but a {kilful hand is required to ſeparate 
the droſs from the pure metal. Thoſe who would imitate his 
Doric ruſticity ; ought to write in Greek: for it is not to be 
imitated in any other language. We have no dialect peculiar to 


the an people: : for Rouge, Ay words are uſed, which 
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See the note on ver. 38 Ht the 3 
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our to depreciate the merit of Theocritus. | On the contrary, TI 
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are not known in cities; yet they are various in different coun- 
ties; ſome being peculiar to the Eaſt, others to the Weſt, others 
to the North, and others to the South. A Paſtoral therefore, 
written in any of our ruſtick dialects, would be almoſt unin- 
telligible, except in two or three counties: and the phraſes of 
the moſt rude and ſtupid of our people, inſtead of giving an 
air of innocence and ſimplicity to a Poem, diſguſt the reader by 
their groſſneſs and abſurdity. 
Io conclude ; whoſoever would excel in Paſtoral poetry, may 
find plenty of ore in the rich mine of Theocritus: but the art 
of refining and purifying it muſt be learned from Virgil, 
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H E Hiſtory of the Lives of moſt of the famous perſons of 
Antiquity has been ſo obſcured by fiction, that the very exiſt- 
ence of many of them has been rendered doubtful. This is 

not entirely the caſe of Virgil; for we know, that there was ſuch a 
perſon; and are at no loſs to diſcover his age and country. But ſo 
many improbable and fabulous ſtories, have been told concerning him, 
by the old Grammarians; that it is very hard, at this diſtance of 
time, to diſtinguiſh between truth and falſhood. We ſhall therefore 
content ourſelves with relating only what is certain, or probable; and 
return the idle and improbable fictions to the inventors of them. 


PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO was born at a village called Year o& 
Andes (a), now Petula-(5), ſaid to be about three miles from Man- * 
tua, on the Ides (c) or fifteenth day of October, in the year of Rome 
684, when Pompey and Craſſus were Conſuls (d). It is agreed, that 
his mother's name was Maia: but there is ſome diſpute about the very 
name and quality of his Father. Donatus, or the writer of Virgil's 
life under that name, fays it was Maro; and Servius and Probus 

affirm that it was Virgil. The latter ſeem to have been in the right: 


(a) Euſeb. Chron. Donat. &c. Idus ſaepe colas, et has et illas, 
( Ray's Obſervations, &c. p. 221. | Qui magni celebras Maronis Idus. 
dec) Ode Mage 0 wong - Mart, Lib. XII. Ep. 67. 
vin TouTou Tou troug eidoig 'Oxrobpiaus. | 
r Phlegon apud Phatium. (d ) Ol. CLXX VII. 3: Virgilius Maro- 
| in pago, qui Andes dicitur, haud procul. 
Majae Mercurium creaſtis Idus. a Mantua naſcitur, Pompeio et Craſſo 
Auguſtis redit Idibus Diana, Conſulibus. Euſeb. Chron, Thus alſo. 
Octobres Maro conſecravit Idus.. | | moſt of the Grammarians. Ap 


for, 
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Year of for, as Ruaeus juſtly obſerves, if the father's name had been Maro, 


Rome 
684. 


the ſon's would have been Publius Maro Virgilius, according to the 
cuſtom of the Romans, inſtead of Publius Virgilius Maro. Probus 
fays, he was a countryman ; Donatus tells us, that ſome report him to 
have been a Potter; though mary are of opinion that he was at firſt a 
hired ſervant of one Magus, or Magius, who gave him his daughter as 
a rewart for his induſtry ; und intruſted him with the care of his farm 
and flocks, and that he mereaſed his ſmall Fortune, by buying woods, 
and firfaging bees. Ruzeus thinks, and not without reaſon, that if 
the daughter's name was Maia, as all agree, the father's name muſt 
have been Maius, and not Magus or Magius. He obſerves farther, 
that this corruption of the name of Virgil's grandfather has given riſe 
toda groſs miſtake of ſome later writers; that the old man was a Ma- 
gieian, and that he inſtructed his grandſon in magiral rites, which 
ſeems to be confirmed by the incantations mentioned in the ſeventh. 
Eclogue. Servius affirms, that Virgil was a citizen of Mantua, which 
"Teetris' vety probable: and indeed, the potiteneſs of his manners, and 
"his intimacy with ſome of the men of that age, even in his 
younger days, ſeem to intimate, that his birth was not fo mean, as it 
is generally repreſeſted (e. | 
en Virgil was five years old, his intimate friend, and contempo- 
* rafy poet, Horace was born /); and two years afterwards (g), his great 
patron Auguſtus, At the age of twelve years, he was ſent to ſtudy at 
Demon (5), Where he continued till he put on his manly gown, 
| Jae | which, 


(le) Donatus tells us ſome idle ſtories of | ditch was not a dry one, and conſequently 
prodigies attending the birth of Virgil. | not a very commodious lying- in chamber. 
His mother, wen ſhe was with child of This famous tree, it ſeems, was conſecrated 
him, dreamed ſhe was delivered of a branch by the name of Virgil's tree, and the breed- 
of a bay-tree, which no ſooner touched | ing women uſed to make vows under it 
the ground,” than'it tock foot, and grew | for their ſafe delivery. - 
up into a fair tree, adorned with flowers OCX Vin. 4. Horatius Flac- 
and fruits. One would have thought, that | cus, Satyricus et Lyricus -Poeta, libertino 
this «denoted rather, that the child would patre Venuſi naſcitur. Euſeb. Chron. 
become a great Conqueror. The gran-] (g) Natus eſt Auguſtus, M. Tullio Ci- 
ddeur of this omen ſeems however to be af ceròne et Antonio Coſf. ix. Cal. Oftobr. 
little diminiſhed ; for the next day, as the paullo ante ſolis exortum. Sueton. Aug. 
good woman was trudging along the road c. 5. 9 
with her huſband,” he was delivered of our | (5) Olymp. CLXXX. 3. Virgilius Cre- 
Poet in a ditch. The child did not cry, monae ſtudiis eruditur. Euſeb. Chron. 
and had fo ſweet a countenance, that it was Donatus ſays, he ſtudied at Cremona, 
not doubted but he would come to good | tilt his ſeventh year; Initia aetatis, id 
fortune. A twig of a poplar was ſtuck im- eſt, uſque ad ſeptimum annum, Cre- 
-mediately in the place, which ſoon out-“ monae egit.“ Joſeph Scaliger reads 
grew all that were planted at the ſame | /edecimum inſtead of ſeptimum; and takes 
time. We may'conelude from the ſudden, | the liberty to amend the whole : paſſage 
And great thriving of the poplar, that the | thus; Initia actatis, id eſt, a xi uſque 
0 | | « ad 
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which, according to the cuſtom of the Romans, was in the ſeven- 
teenth year (i). Soon after he went to Milan (4), where having Raid 


but a ſhort time, he proceeded to Naples, as Donatus tells ys ; but, 
according to Euſebius, to Rome. That he ſtudied ſome time at 


Naples, is affirmed alſo by Servius: fo that we may venture to believe 


improbable and filly ſtories. 
ſeems, having ſpent a conſiderable time in 
his ſtudies at 
'ples, and having acquired a conſiderable 
knowledge in 
went to Rome, and ſet up for a Horſe- 


Donatus, that he f 
Greek literature, 


« ad ſedecimum annum Cremonae egit, et 
& Xyli anno virilem togam ſumpſit.“ But, 
as this Critick adds a x#i, to make Do- 
natus agree with Euſebius, and changes 
ſeptimum into ſedecimum, without the au- 
thority of any manuſcript ; it ſeems more 
reaſonable to believe that this paſſage, in 
the life of Virgil, afcribed to Donatus, 
is erroneous, like many others. | 
(i) Donatus ſays this was in the ſeven- 
teenth year of Virgil's life, when the ſame 
perſons were Conſuls, under whom he was 
born. This cannot poſſibly be true; for 
Virgil could but enter his ſixteenth year, 
about two months before the expiration of 
the ſecond Conſulſhip of Pompey and Craſ- 
ſus. Therefore either the age of Virgil, 
or the Conſuls muſt be wrong: I believe 
the miſtake lies in the Conſuls, and that 
the age is right, being according to the Ro- 
man cuſtom. Probably he put on the 
gown at the completion of his ſeventeenth 
year, which was at the latter end of 700, 
and went at the beginning of the following 
year to Milan, which agrees with what 
Euſebius has faid. 
(4) Ol. CLXXXI. 4. Virgilius, ſumta 
toga, Mediolanum tranſgreditur : et poſt 


breve tempus Romam pergit. Zu/eb. Chron, 


Virgilius Cremona Mediolanum, et inde 


cre 


'paullo ou Neapolim tranſiit. 
(1) H 


Donatus tells a heap of moſt 
Virgil, it 


remona, Milan, and Na- 
ck and 'Philoſophy, 


doctor. He got himſelf recommended to 
the maſter of Auguſtus's ſtables, where 


ſome time there, in the ſtudy of Roman and 
yſick, and Mathematicks, before he went to 
Rome (/). It is not eaſy to determine, at what time he returned 


10 


to horſes; and received the reward of a. 


loaf every day, with the uſual allowance to 
each of the grooms, 
ſent a preſent to Caeſar of a beautiful colt, 
in which every body diſcovered the marks 
of extraordinary ſpirit and ſwiftneſs : but 
Virgil gave his opinion, that he came from 
a ſickly mare, and would prove good far 


This being reported to Auguſtus by the 
maſter of the ftable, he was pleaſed to or- 


parentage of dogs : whereupon Auguſtus 
ordered his allowance of bread to be 
doubled again. Au 
whether he was the ſon of Octavius, or 
of ſome other man. Whom therefore 
could he think ſo fit to reſolve the queſtion 
as Virgil, who had diſcovered ſo much ſkill 
in the parentage of dogs and horſes? Ac- 
cordingly he took him into a private apart- 
ment, and ordering every one elſe to with- 
draw, aſked him if he knew who he was, 


happy. Virgil anſwered; I know-thee, 
O Auguſtus Caeſar, and that thy -power 


told him, that he would make him happy, 
if he would give a true anſwer to what 
he ſhould aſk him. Some, ſays he, take 


to be the ſon of another man. 
ſmiled, and told him, he could eafily an- 


he ſhould ſay; and added, that he would 


he cured a great variety of diſeaſes incident] not ſend him away unrewarded, & 1.4 uf 
| | irgil, 


The Crotoniates 


nothing, which was verified by the event. 


der the allowance of bread to be doubled. 
He ſhewed no leſs {kill in judging of the 


guſtus was in doubt,. 


and what power he had to make men. 


is almoſt equal to that of the immortal. 
gods: ſo that thou chnſt make happy 
whomſoever thou pleaſeſt. Caeſar then 


me to be the ſon of Octavius, and others 
Virgil 


ſwer that queſtion, if he might do it 
with impunity. Caeſar gave him his oath, 
that he would not be offended at any thing 
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xiv The LIFE of VIR GI. fo 1 
Yearof to the place of his nativity, and applied bimſelf to the culture of his f 


| Rome lands, Tt might probably be in his twenty-ſecond year, when the 
—= 705. Civil war between Caeſar and Pompey began, and the confuſions at 
= - Rome were very great. It is reaſonable ito think, that he might at 
that time retire to his farm, in 7 * of a quiet and peaceable life, 
when the flame of the Civil war ſeemed to drive quite another way; 
and when his countrymen were ſo favoured by Caeſar, who had been 
their governour, as to be made freemen of Rome (n), to which he 
_ ſeems to allude, in his Daphnis (*); unleſs we will ſuppoſe the Poet 
=— to mean, that he was perſonally known to Caeſar, which is not im- 
poſſible, conſidering he was a native of his favourite province. It 


Virgil, fixing his eyes ſteadily upon Au- | more wit or underſtanding, than to con- 
.guſtus, ſaid.; The qualities of the parents | ceive an affection for one of his grooms, 
of other animals may eafily be diſcovered | becauſe he had anſwered him impertinent- 
by mathematicians and philoſophers ; but ly? The anſwer was ſtill the more offen- 
in man it is impoſſible: but yet I can form|f{ive; becauſe Anthony had been uſed to re- A 
a probable conjecture of the occupation of | proach Auguſtus, with having a baker = 
your father. Auguſtus liſtened with great | amongſt his anceſtors. But, if we inquire 
attention, to hear what he would fay ;|a little into the Chronology of thoſe times, . 
when he proceeded thus; According to] we ſhall find that there was not any one HR 
the beſt of my judgment, you muſt be] point of time, when this ſtory could poſſi- 11 
the ſon of a Baker. Caeſar was aſtoniſhed, | bly be true. Both Euſebius and Donatus 3 
and was revolving. in his mind, how this ſeem to agree, that it was not long after 
could be, when Virgil interrupted him, | Virgil went to Milan, that he proceeded to 
faying ; Hear how I came to form this] Rome: but it was at leaſt ten years after 
«conjecture ; when I had delivered ſome pre- | that time, before Auguſtus had any power 
ditions, which could be known only by fat all; and it was full five and twenty 
men of the greateſt learning and abilities, | years, before he had the name Auguſtus 
you, who are Prince of the whole world, given him; and yet Virgil, in this diſ- 
have given me no other reward, than bread | courſe, expreſsly calls him Auguſtus Cae- 
over and over. again; which is the part ſ ſar: and Wa” BY this converſation could 
either of a baker or the ſon of a baker. | not happen before the year of Rome 727, 
Caeſar was pleaſed with his wit, and an- when the name of Auguſtus was beſtowed 
ſwered, that for the future he ſhould be re- by the Senate on him, who, after the death 
warded, not by a baker, but by a mag-[of Julius Cacfar, aſſumed the name of 
nanimous king; and conceived a great Caius Julius Caeſar Octavianus. It 
0 eſteem for him, and recommended him to| could not happen after that time, becauſe 
Pollio. TEE TIS the Bucolicks and Georgicks were already 
It is hardly poſſible for a tale to be] publiſhed, and the Aeneis begun; ſo that 
more abſurd than this. Would the Ruler] Virgil was then no ſtranger to Auguſtus ; 
of the world talk thus idly, with one whom | nor could there be any occaſion for his be- 
he had ſent for out of his ſtables? Would ing recommended to Pollio, who knew 
Virgil, whom all allow to have been a] him ſufficieatly, by his Eclogues, at leaſt 
man of remarkable modeſty, and even twelve years before this happened. 
baſhfulneſs, have ſpoken in this manner to] (m) Tete Iaaura Tos ivlos Tay Art 
- his Prince? Would any man of ſenſe, zei 70 Hebe oixoties 1b: womrraian, 


n 


. when his Sovereign aſked him a queſtion, | 4 * „ » Mor," i | 
| which to him appeared of the greateſt im- Li 24s Arkas . . 80 e mn Caf 
* | portance, have put him off with a ſorry |” (e Amavit nos quoque Daphais, 


jeſt? Or was Auguſtus a maſter of no 
| may 


ho 
* 
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„ Whilſt he ſtudied at Cremona, and take notice 


of his juve 


of him, as 4 promiſing genius. Donatus tells us, that he wrote ſeveral 


when he was but fifteen years of age: hut Ruaeus (=) has 
roved, by very ſolid n, that none of thaſe pieces now extant 
-under his name could be compoſed by Virgil. Perhaps alſo Gaciar 
might ſee the Alexis; which ſeems to have been the moſt early of 
our Poet's compoſitions now extant (o): and we may very well ſup- 
poſe him Ki 3 of writing that Eclogue, at the age of about twenty- 
five, which year of his life he had completed, about half a. year be- 
fore Caeſar was murdered, which was on the fifteenth of March, in 
the year of Rome 710. Lg | 
The Alexis is indeed a fine compoſition, in which the paſſion of 
Love is deſcribed, with great warmth and delicacy. It is much to be 
wiſhed, that a perſon of the other ſex had been the object of this 
| paſſion. But Theocritus had given the example in his 'Egaoric (), 
from which, and the Cyclops of the fame author, Virgil has taken ſe- 
veral paſſages in this 1 | e = 
ter the death of Julius Caeſar, the Roman affairs were in the 


greateſt confuſion imaginable. Many different parties were. formed; 
and his friends were divided into factions, as well as his enemies. Many 
were for reſtoring the Commonwealth, and many for ſetting up them- 
Ade, an Hole enen, In the place of the deceaſed p e Date. 
tor. Caius Octavius Caepias, who is better known in hiſtory by the 
name of Auguſtus, which he afterwards acquired, was the ſon of 
Caius Octavius, by Attia the daughter of Julius Caeſar's ſiſter (g). This 


% 
* 


: . 


young man being left an orphan by his father, was bred up under his 


mother, and her brother Lucius Philippus: but as he grew up, his 
great uncle perceiving marks of an extraordinary genius in him, and 
Faving no child bicaſclf, was pleaſed to take him as his own, and to 
deſign him for his ſucceſſor. With this view, he omitted no oppartu- 
nity of forming this young favourite's mind, and rendering him able to 
bear the great weight he was intended to ſupport. Caefar defigned 


to make an expedition againſt the Parthians, the moſt formidable ene- 


my of the Romans, whom they had moſt ſhamefully defeated, and 
flain Craſſus their chief commander. Whilſt he was making pre- 
parations for this great war, he ſent his nephew before to wait for him 
at Apollonia, where he was purſuing his ſtudies, when he heard 1 
ſurptiſing news, that his uncle was murdered in the ſenate- houſe. 


(0) See the note on ver. 1. of the ſecond 
Eclogue. 5 


(eg) Dio, lib. 45. 
a ib. 4 


(o) See the note on ver. 86. of the fifth 


(=) Virg. Hiſt. anno 696. | 
Eclogue. 


The 


N 


n 


may be thought no improbable canjecture, that Caeſar might ſee ſame | 
poe 


Year of 


Nome 


795: + 


709. 


710, 


xxvi ) 
Ver of The young Octavius was in great perpl 
1 .uncle's murder was appr 

77% made him his heir. But as ſoon as he was informed of the contents of 
"his will, and that the people had changed their minds, and were highly 
- enraged againſt the murderers, he began to entertain hopes: and be- 
ing well provided both with men and money, that had been ſent be- 
forehand by his uncle, he determined to aff 


his 
Hav 
Caiu 
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, being informed that his 
not knowing that he had 


wy 
oved at Rome, an 


| ume the name of Caeſar, 
who had adopted him, and to lay claim to his inheritance. He went 
immediately to Rome, and entered the city in the habit of a private 


perſon, with very few attendants : and waiting upon Mark Anthony, 
the ſurviving Conful, was received by him in a very cold manner; 
and when he ſpake about his uncle's will, was treated with great con 
tempt. Young Caeſar was not difcouraged by the ill uſage of the 
Conſul: but made it his buſineſs to ingratiate himſelf with the people, 
by performing ſeveral things in honour of his uncle's, or as he was 
now called his father's, memory. He now increaſed every day in 
the favour of the people; and many of the ſoldiers began to come 


over to him. This ſoftened the mind of Anthony; who began to 


bearken to him: and at laſt a reconciliation was made between them. 
But new difficulties, and new jealouſies arifing, ſoon broke aſunder this 
ill cemented friendſhip. Anthony perceiving Caeſar's intereſt to in- 
creaſe, uſed all the arts he was maſter of, to gain over the people to 


brother Lucius Tribune of the people, and another brother, 


E He was very great in power; being Conſul himſelf; and 
ing hi 
ius, Praetor. This ſtrong faction of the Antonii took upon them 


to depoſe ſeveral from their governments ; and to ſabſtitute others in 


their room: and. alſo to poſtpone others beyond the time that had 
been appointed. Accordingly the province of Macedonia, which had 


been allotted to Marcus Brutus, was given to Caius Anthony; and 
Mark was pleaſed to claim the Ciſalpine Gaul, in which Mantua was 


fituated, being the beſt ſapplied with men and money ; though it had 


been already aſſigned to Decimus Brutus. The ſoldiers, whom Julius 


Caeſar had ſent before him to Apollonia, being returned to Italy, Mark 
Anthony went to them, with hopes of engaging them in his ſervice. 


Young Caeſar, at the ſame time, fent ſome of his friends, with plenty 
of money, to hire them; whilſt he himſelf went into Campania, 
' where he levied a good body of men, chiefly from Capua, where his 


father had planted them, having given them that city and territory as a 


reward for their ſervices. He got to Rome again before Anthony; 


where being much applauded by the people, in whoſe defence he ſaid 


He had made theſe levies, he proceeded to Tuſcany, in order to raiſe 


men there. The ſoldiers, who were returned from Apollonia, re- 


ceived Anthony very favourably, believing him to be the richeſt : but 


when 
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when they found, that his offers fell ſhort of thoſe of Caeſar, they 
grew very mutinous. Hereupon Anthony commanded\ ſome of the 


centurions to be ſcourged, in the preſence of himſelf and his wife; 


which quieted them for a time: but as they were marching into 
Gaul, they mutinied again, when they were not far from the city; 


xxvii 


Vear of 
Rome 
710. 


and moſt of them went over to Caeſar. Two entire legions deſerted 


together: and when the money, that had been promiſed, was punctu- 


ally diſtributed amongſt them; they were ſoon followed by many 


others. Anthony returned to Rome, and having ſettled his affairs in 


the beſt manner he could, took an oath from the reſt of the ſoldiers, 
and the ſenators, who were with them, and marched into Gaul, to 


reyent any diſturbance there. Caeſar marched after him without de- 
ay. Decimus Brutus was at that time governour of Gaul; and having 


been one of Julius Caeſar's murderers, was irreconcilable with An- 
thony, who had vowed the deſtruction of them all. But, as young 
Caeſar had never diſcovered any intention of revenging his father's 
death, there was a greater probability of being able to form a con- 
junction with him. Brutus was then at Mutina, now called Mo- 
dena, and readily aſſented to Caeſar's requeſt, that he would not ſuffer 
Anthony to enter the place. This behaviour of Brutus was approved 
at Rome ; where the Senate ordered thanks to be given to the people 
of Mutina, and to the ſoldiers, who had deſerted from Anthony. The 
hatred againſt Anthony increaſed every day at Rome; and Cicero, 
whoſe entnity to him was implacable, aſſiſted Caeſar, with all his 
might. | 
hen the Roman affairs were in this perplexed ſtate, and the 
Ciſalpine Gaul, the native country of our Poet, was becoming the ſeat 
of a civil war, it is no wonder, that we do not find any exertion of his 
tical genius during this year, | 
The next began with the creation of two new Conſuls, Aulus 
Hirtius and Caius Panſa, Great debates aroſe in the Senate, concern- 
ing the preſent poſture of their affairs: but the friends of young 
Caeſar prevailed (7). They decreed, that a ſtatue ſhould be erected 


711. 


for him; that he ſhould have the Quaeſtorian rank in the Senate; that 


he ſhould have the liberty to ſue for offices before the legal age; that 
the money, which he had given to the ſoldiers, ſhould be repaid out 
of the publick treaſury, becauſe he had levied them for the ſafety of 


the Commonwealth, though it was done by his private authority; 


and that the ſoldiers whom he had raiſed, and thoſe who had deſerted 
from Anthony, ſhould be releaſed from farther ſervice at the end of 
this war, and have lands immediately divided amongſt them, Meſſen- 


(r) Dio, lib. 46, | 


711. 
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| Year of hart he to Anthony, to command him to diſband his army, to 
Rome depart from Gaul, and to proceed directty to Macedonia. His ſoldiers 


wete ordered to repair to their own home; under penalty of being 


treated as publick enemies. They appointed young Caeſar, whom 
they inveſted. with Practorian power, to join with the two. Conſuls, in 
cartying on the war with Anthony; who was not ſorry to find the 
Senate fo ready to give him a fair opportunity of entering into a war. 


He ſtill eld D. Brutus belieged in Mutina, making war againſt him 


as one of Caeſar's murderers : but the true cauſe of his purſuing him 
was, that he might get him out of Gaul, and take poſſeſſion of that 
rovince himfelf. Hirtius and Caeſar began their march together from 
ome, whilſt Panſa ſtaid ſome time to raiſe a greater number of ſol- 
diets. Anthony left his brother Lucius, to carry on the ſiege; 
whilſt he himſelf marched againſt Hirtius and Caeſar. They ſoon 
eume to an Engagement and the victory fell to Anthony, who left a 
part of his army to beſiege them in their „and went to meet the 
other Conſul ; whom he attacked ſuddenly, as he was marching out 
of Bonotiia,; and having wounded Panſa, and killed many of his 
men, forced the reſt to fly within their trenches. But Hirtius left 
Caeſar to guard the camp, and fell upon Anthony, being now fatigued 
with theſe marches, and weakened by two battles, and obtained a 
fignal victory over him; whereupon the ſoldiers faluted both the Con- 
fuls, and young Cacfar allo by the name of Inperator. Pontius 
Aquila, one of Brutus's Heutenants, about the fame time, gained ſe- 
veral victories over Titus Munatius Plancus. Theſe ſucceſſes ſo far 
elevated Hirtius and Caeſar, that they determined to attack Anthony 
in his camp : but he, having received a good ſupply of men from Le- 
pidus, made a vigorous ſally, and got away, many being ſlain on both 
fides, In this conflict, Hirtius was ſlain, and his collegue died ſoon: 
afterwards of the wounds which he received in the former engage- 
ment. Anthony being thus ruined, the Senate began to neglect Cae- 
far, and to heap all their favours upon Decimus Brutus; giving to him 
the honour of all the ſucceſs, and beſtowing on his ſoldiers the rewards, 
which had been promiſed to thoſe who ſerved under Caeſar. They 
gave him however the liberty of voting among thoſe of Conſular dig- 
nity, Which was by no means ſatisfactory to him, who was ambi- 
tious of obtaining the Conſulſhip itſelf, "They endeavoured to. foment 
divifions among his ſoldiers, and even to alienate their affections from 
him”: and he was commonly diſtinguiſhed by the name of the boy, 
amongſt thoſe who did not favour him. Theſe, and many other in- 
dignities made young Caeſar determined to purſue new meaſures; and 
to make a private reconciliation with Anthony. At the ſame time, it 
was underſtood at Rome, that Anthony and Lepidus had joined 4 
2 | r: 
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the Senate, not knowing the agreement that Caeſar Year of 
| had made with Anthony, began to look upon him again with a fa- n. 
7 vourable countenance, and gave him commiſſion to e the wer 
= againſt Anthony and Lepidus. This war he readily undertook, in 
5 hopes of obtaining the Conſulſhip, and in order to facilitate it, pro- 
F miſed to take Cicero for his collegue.. When this had not 
We 4 the defired effect, he. pretended to prepare for the war, and in the 
4 mean time cauſed his ſoldiers to oblige themſelves by an oath, that 
they would not fight againſt any army that had been Caeſar s. This 
was done chiefly. with a view to the armies of Anthony and Lepidus, 
which were almoſt wholly compoſed of men who had ſerved under 
Caeſar. This being done, Caeſar ſent four hundred. of theſe very 
men to Rome, to demand money, and the Conſulſhip for their Gene- 
ral. Theſe ambaſſadors were ordered. to lay down their arms before 
they entered the ſenate-houſe, which _— ; but not meeting: 
with ſatisfactory anſwers, one of them, as he came out, took up his 
fword, and ſaid, If you will not give Caeſar the Confulſhip, this ſhall 
give it him: to which Cicero anſwered, Caeſar will certainly obtain 
the Conſulſhip, if you ſue for it after this manner. Caeſar, being. 
highly offended, that his men were ordered by the Senate to lay down 
their arms, ſent for Anthony and Lepidus to come nearer to him, 
and marched with his army directly towards Rome, The Senate, being 
terrified at his approach, ordered money to be ſent to his ſoldiers, hoping 
that would cauſe them to return; but when they found that he con- 
tinued his march, they choſe him Conſul. This gave no ſatisfaction: 
for the army being ſenſible that this was not done willingly, but 
h fear, grew more inſolent. The Senate now altered their mind. 
again, and forbad the army to come within. ſeven hundred and fifty 
fadia of the city. But Caeſar proceeded ; and as ſoon as he came 
near the city, the courage of „ Who had ſpoken moſt highly 
againſt him, to fail: and ſome of the Senators firſt, and after- 
wards many of the people went over to him, Nay the very Praetors 
fturrendered themſelves, and their ſoldiers to him: ſo that Caeſar got 
poſſeſſion of Rome, without ſtriking a ſingle blow. Caeſar was now 
choſen Conſul by the people, and Quintus Pedius was aſſigned him 
for his collegue. He gave rewards to all his ſoldiers ; and was ad 
into the family of Julius Caeſar, according to the forms of law, 
taking upon him the name of Caius Julius Caeſar Octavianus: for, 
according to the Roman cuſtom, the perſon adopted aſſumed the en- 
tire name of him who adopted him, and added one of the names which 
he had before, with ſome little alteration. Cacfar, having now bound | Be | 
the ſoldiers to him, and-.deprefled the Senate, openly declared his in- _—_ 
tention of avenging his father's murder. But in the firſt place, * . 
ST | diſtributed 9 
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Year of diſtributed the great legacies, which he had bequeathed to the people: A 
Rome hich ſoftened: their minds, and prevented any tumults, which might 1 
717+ otherwiſe have ariſen. This he took care to have done according to 1 

due form: and a law was made, whereby not only the murderers of 
Julius Caeſar, but ſeveral others alſo, were condemned to baniſhment, 
and confiſcation of their goods. Anthony, after his defeat, was pur- 
ſued neither by Decimus Brutus, nor by Caeſar. The latter did not 
follow him, becauſe the Senate had ordered Decimus to continue the 
war: and the former had no inclination to ruin an enemy of Caeſar, 
This gave him an opportunity to gather his ſcattered forces, and to 
join with Lepidus, who intended to have marched into Italy; but was 
ordered by the Senate to ſtay where he was. Decimus, underſtanding 
that he was declared a publick enemy at Rome, attempted to get into 

Macedonia, to Marcus Brutus: but falling into the hands of his ene- 

mies, he choſe to kill himſelf. This common enemy being thus re- 

moved, Anthony and Lepidus determined to march into Italy, leaving 

Gaul to be governed by their lieutenants: Caeſar met them at Bono- f 

nia; where they all conferred together, and formed the ſcheme of 1 

the famous Triumvirate; that theſe three men ſhould take the admi- I 
niſtration of affairs into their hands; and deſtroy all their enemies. 
They agreed, that Caeſar ſhould have the government of all Africa, 
Sardinia, and Sicily; that Lepidus ſhould have all Spain, and Galli 
Narbonenfis ; and that Anthony ſhould have all the reſt of Gaul, on 
both ſides the Alps: whence we may obſerve, that Virgil's country 
fell under the government of Anthony. After this, Caeſar marched 
to Rome, and was followed by Anthony and Lepidus, each with their 
reſpective armies ; when that horrid Proſcription was begun, by which 
the lives of many Romans of the beſt families and character were 
.cruelly taken away. | 
At the beginning of theſe troubles, the famous Camus Aſinius Pol- 
lio (s) was at the head of two legions in Spain; whilſt Lepidus had 
the command of three others, in the ſame country, and Plancus had 
three more in the farther Gaul (F). Theſe three were all thought to 
favour the cauſe of Anthony: but all the ſeveral factions were in hopes 
of gaining them. As ſoon as the ſiege of Mutina was raiſed, and the 

Senate began to flight Caeſar, having no farther occaſion to depend 
upon him; they ſent orders to theſe three Generals to fight againſt An- 
thony, whom it was their chief intention to deſtroy. When Caeſar, 
finding himſelf neglected by the Senate, and the war againſt Anthony. 
committed to the management of Brutus, determined to make peace 
with Anthony; he wrote alſo both to Pollio and Lepidus, ſhewing 

(s) See the note on ver, 84. of the third | (:) Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib. 3. | 


them 
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them how neceſſary it was for them all to unite ; leaſt Pompey's faction Year of 
ſhould deſtroy them one after another, as they plainly intended. When _ 
Caeſar was choſen Conſul, and Decimus, being declared a publick 288 
enemy, was purſued by Anthony, Pollio joined in the purſuit with 
his two legions, and- brought over Plancus alſo, with the three which 
he commanded. We have ſeen already, that when Anthony and 
Lepidus marched to meet Caeſar at Bononia, they left Gaul to be go- 
verned by their lieutenants ; and that when they formed the Trium- 
virate, that province was aſſigned to Anthony. It is therefore highly 
probable, that when they marched to-Rome, Pollio being a man of 
known abilities and integrity, was left by Anthony, to command in 
Gaul, as his lieutenant : which ſeems to be confirmed by his holding 
the Venetian territory, of which Mantua was a part, about a year 
A afterwards, for Anthony, with ſeven legions (#); 
{1 Thus we may reaſonably conclude, that it was, when Mantua was 
7 under the government of this favourer of the Muſes, that Virgil wrote 
1 the Palaemon, in which Pollio, and he alone of all the great men then 
85 in being is celebrated, as a patron of the author, and a poet him- 
= | felf (w). | RE 
1 The Palaemon is a diſpute between two fhepherds, who challenge 
"4 each other to ſing alternately: and is an imitation of the fourth and 
fifth Idyllia of Theocritus. But it is written with infinitely more de- 
licacy than the originals: and though there is the only-coarſe raillery 
1 between the two ſhepherds, that is to be met with in any of the works 
11 of Virgil; yet their converſation may be thought polite, in compa- 
I riſon with thoſe of Theocritus. He has alſo introduced the deſcription 
of two cups, like that famous one in the @tpo;;: but the Greek poet's 
deſcription is long, even to tediouſneſs; whereas thoſe of Virgil are far 
more conciſe; and elegant, | £24 
The next year, when Plancus and Lepidus were created Conſuls, is 712. 
remarkable for the birth of the famous poet, Publius Ovidius Naſo 
when Virgil was in his twenty-ninth year (x). f 
On the very. firſt day- of this year, the Triumvirs being reſolved to 
begin with performing great honours to the memory of Julius Caeſar, 
= | bound themſelves by an oath to hold all his actions ſacred; ordered a 
=— temple to be built in the very place where his body had been burned; 
= | and commanded, that a ſtatue of him ſhould be carried about to- 
gether with one of Venus at the races (y). They decreed alſo, that 


() Vell. Paterc. lib. 2. cap. 76. {1 Jam cornu petat, et pedibus qui ſpargat - 
(w) Pollio amat noſtram, Debs eſt a _—_ dees III b. 
ruſtica, Muſam:: | | | , ' | ' 

Pierides vitulam leCtori paſeite veſtro. (x) Olymp. CLXXXIV. 3: Ovidius 

Pollio et ipſe facit nova earmina : paſcite ] Naſo naſcitur in Pelignis. Eu/eb. Chron. 

taurum, | 4 00 Dio, lib. 47, * % 
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Yearof his bitth-day ſhould be celebrated with crowns of bay, and univerſal 


— 


71. 


joy: and that thoſe who omitted this celebration ſhould be obnoxious 
to the curſes of Jupiter and Julius Caeſar: and if they were Senators, 
or the. ſons of Senators, a large fine was to be laid upon them. But, 
as Julius Cacſar was born on the of the Ludi Apollinares, on 
which day the Sibylline Oracles forbad any feaſt to be celebrated, to 
any other God than Apollo, they commanded his birth-day to 
the day before that feſtival. They ſorbad any image of him to be 
carried about, at the funeral of any of his family, according to the 
uſual cuſtom; becauſe he was not a mortal, but a real God. They 
err ted 1 SIE from which ao one was to be 
taken, who had ither ; an honour not given by the Romans to 
any God fince the time of Romulus. This deification of Julius Cae- 
far ſeems to have been alluded to by Virgil in bis Daphnis; which 
mult therefore have been written near the beginning of this year, 
when theſe extraordinary honours were paid to the memory of that 
hero. Such a poem could not but be acceptable to his patron, Pollo, 
who was a ſteady friend to Julius Caeſar; and was bly Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province, where Virgil lived. Nor could it be un- 
acceptable to the Triumvirs themſelves, who were pr 


ofefledly of the 
ſame party; and had decreed thoſe honours to the memory of Julius 
Caeſar. But though the Triumvirs rei at Rome, and were ab- 
ſolute maſters in Gaul, yet they were far from being in poſſeſſion of 
the whole Roman Empire. Marcus Brutus, one of che murderers 
of Caeſar, had gotten all Greece and Macedon into bis hands, put 
Caius Anthony to death, and was at the head of a good army. Caſſi- 
us, another of the murderers, had at the fame time collected all the 
forces, that were in Syria; and joined his army with that of Brutus, 
in oppoſition to the eſtabliſhment of the Triumvirate. In this doubtful 
ſituation of affairs, Virgil ſeems to have acted with great caution : for 
though the Daphnis cannot well be imagined to have been written in 
honour of any other perſon, than that of the great Caeſar (>); yet 


he prudently ſuppreſſes his name; and deſcribes him under the cha- 


racter of a Herdman. ä 


\ Brutus and Caſſius, having joined their armies, marched into Mace- 
donia, and encamped at Philippi; where they waited for Caeſar and 
Anthony, who came againſt them with joint forces; Lepidus ftaying 


at Rome, to keep all quiet there. The adverſe armies did not long 


continue in fight of each other, before they came to an engagement. 


(x) Donatus ſays, that Virgil had two] latter, under the name of Daphnis. But 
brothers; Silo, who died young, andi the improbability of this ſtory is ſhewn, 
Flaccus, who died after he was grown in the notes on that Eclogue. 
up: and that he lamented the death of the ; 
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The battle was fought with great fury, and various fortune: but at Year of 
laſt. the victory fell to the Triumvirs. Brutus and Caſſius, ſeeing all 11 
loſt, flew themſelves : Porcia, the daughter of Cato, and wife of Bru- 128 
tus, killed herſelf by ſwallowing a burning coal: moſt of the prin- 
cipal perſons, who had either borne offices, or been concerned in the 
murder of Caeſar, fell upon their own ſwords: but the ſoldiers, upon 
ptomiſe of indemnity, came over to the Triumvirs. eat 
This deciſive battle was fought at the latter end of the year of 
Rome 712: and as Lepidus had no hand in it, the whole glory of it 
redounded to Caeſar and Anthony. Theſe two therefore began im- 
mediately to take upon them the diſpoſition of publick affairs: and to 
avoid all altercation, they drew up a writing between them, in which 
it was agreed, that Caeſar ſhould have Spain and Numidia, and An- 
thony Gaul and Africa ; but on condition, that if Lepidus was diſcon- 
tented he ſhould: have Africa (a). They forbare to divide the other 
provinces ; becauſe Sextus, the ſon of Pompey, was in poſſeſſion of 
Sardinia and Sicily; and the reſt were not yet quieted. It was agreed 
alſo, that Anthony ſhould quaſh all rebellions, and provide the money, 
that was promiſed to the ſoldiers: and that Caeſar ſhould take care of 
Lepidus, if he ſhould offer to ſtir ; and that he ſhould alſo manage the 
war againſt Sextus Pompey ; and laſtly, that he ſhould take care to 
divide the lands, which had been promiſed to the veteran ſoldiers. Cae- 
far alſo was to deliver two of his legions to Anthony; and inſtead of 
them, to receive two of Anthony's, which were in Italy. Theſe ar- 
ticles being ſigned and ſealed, Anthony marched into Aſia, and Caeſar 
returned to Italy. Caeſar made what haſte he could, and came the 
neareſt way to Italy, going on board at Dyrrachium, and landing at 
Brunduſium (3). But he was taken ſo ill, during his voyage, that it 
was currently reported at Rome, that he was dead. This rumour oc- 
caſioned great diſturbances, which however were ſoon appeaſed by his 
ſafe return. | | 
Publius Servilius, and Lucius Anthony had the name of Conſuls for 513. 
the following year : but in reality the whole government was admini- 
ſtred by the latter; and by him chiefly under the direction of Fulvia. 
This Fulvia was the wife of Mark Anthony ; and the mother of Cae- 
far's wife: ſhe was a woman of a moſt turbulent ſpirit ; and ſlighting 
Lepidus, on account of his indolence, took the reins into her own 
hands, and would not ſuffer either Senate or People to make any de- 
cree without her permiſſion. At this time Caeſar returned victorious 
from Philippi; and having performed thoſe duties, which ancient 
y cuſtom required from ſucceſsful warriors, he began to enter upon pub- 
lick buſineſs, a conſiderable part of which was the diviſion of the pro- 
4%) Dio, lib, 48. (5) See the note on ver. 6. of the eighth Eclogue. 
e miſed 


Year of miſed lands 
713. N 
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N the veterans. Lucius Anthony and Fulvia, being 
ied to him, peaceably at firſt: but that lady's fiery temper 
brake out, and kindled the flame of a new civil war. Fulvia and 
her brother complained, that Caeſar did not permit them to divide the 
lands, which belonged to Mark Anthony; and Caeſar, that the legi- 
ons, were not delivered to him, according to the agreement made at 
Philippi. Their quarrel grew to ſuch a heighth, that Caefar, being 
no longer able to bear the inſolence of Fulvia, divorced her daughter; 
taking an oath, that ſhe ſtill remained a virgin. There was now no 
longer any ſhadow of agreement between them : Lucius, being wholly 
tery by Fulvia, pretended to do every thing for the fake of his bro- 
ther; 

Cae 


having aſſumed, on that account, the ſurname of Pius. But 

laid the whole blame on Fulvia and Lucius, not accuſing Mark 
Anthony in the leaſt degree: charging them with acting contrary to 
his inclination, and attempting to aſſume a particular power of go- 
verning to themſelves. Each party looked upon the diviſion of the 
lands, as a great ſtep to power; and therefore this was the principal 
ſubject of their contention. Caeſar was defirous, according to the 
agreement made after the battle of Philippi, to divide the lands amongſt 

- the ſoldiers of Anthony, as well as his own : that he might have it in 
his power, to lay an obligation upon them all. Fulvia and Lucius 
| no leſs ſollicitous to have the ſettling of thoſe of Anthony, that 
they might avail themſelves of their ſtrength : and both of them were 
of opinion, that the readieſt way was to divide the goods of the un- 
armed proprietors among the ſoldiers. But when they found, that 
great tumults were raiſed by this diviſion of the lands, and that Caeſar 
began to incur the hatred of the people ; they changed their plan ; and 
endeavoured to gain all the injured to their party. At this time Rome 
was filled with the complaints of great multitudes of people, who 
being diſpoſſeſſed of their eſtates, flocked thither, in hopes either of 
reſtitution, or of being able to give ſome more favourable turn to their 
affairs by raifing tumults. It is the general opinion, that Virgil went 
to Rome amongſt the reſt of his countrymen, and that being intro- 


duced to Caefar, he obtained an order to have his lands reſtored, It 


has- been already obſerved, that Virgil was probably known to Pollio, 
a year before this diſtreſs happened: we may therefore venture to 
ſuppoſe, that the Poet was recommended by him to ſome of the favou- 


rites (c) of Caeſar, as a perſon of extraordinary genius for poetry. 


(e) The perſon, to whom Virgil was; Vare tuum nomen, ſuperat modo Mantua 
recommended by Pollio, ſeems to have nobis, - | 


been Varus: for, in the ninth Eclogue, we | Mantua vae miſerae nimium vicina Cre- | 


find our Poet addrefling himſelf to Varus, | monae; | 

and intreating him to interpoſe in the pre- Cantantes ſublime ferent ad ſidera cycni. 

ſervation of hut; b | ? 
HR This 
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This diviſion of the lands, and the melancholy condition of thoſe, Year of 
who were forced to give up their eſtates to the ſoldiers, is the ſubject 1 93 
of the Tityrus. This Eclogue, which is uſually placed firſt, though * © 
plainly not the firſt in order of time, contains a dialogue between Ti- 

tyrus and Meliboeus, two ſhepherds; the latter of whom repreſents, 

in a very pathetical manner, the, miſeries of thoſe, who were obliged 

to quit their country, and make room for the intruding ſoldiers. 

The former expreſſes the great happineſs he enjoyed in being reſtored 

to his eſtate, by the favour of a young man (4), whom he declares, 

that he will always eſteem as a deity (e). This young man can be 

no other, than Caeſar, who at that time took upon him the diſtribu- 

tion of the lands. His adopted father was already received into the 
number of the Gods, whence young Caefar aſſumed the title of Divi 

Julii filius. Tityrus therefore flatters his great benefactor, as if he 

was already a deity. This extraordinary favour, above the reſt of 

his neighbours, was without doubt owing to his ſkill in Poetry : for 

we are told expreſſly, in the Moeris, that he was faid to have pre- 
ſerved his lands by his verſes (). It ſeems moſt probable, that it was 

the Daphnis, which he had written the year before, on the deification 

of Julius Caeſar, that recommended him to the favour of his adopted: 

ſon. But we are told, that our Poet's joy was but ſhort: for when 

he returned to take poſſeſſion of his farm, he was violently aſſaulted 

by the intruder, and would have been killed by him; if he had not 
made his eſcape, by ſwimming over the Menzo. The Poet, upon 

this diſappointment, returned to Rome, where he ſeems to have com- 
poſed his Moeris, wherein he artfully introduces ſeveral copies of 
verſes, as fragments of his poems, In theſe fragments, he ſhews him- 

ſelf capable of excelling the fineſt compoſitions of Theocritus: a me- 

thod very likely to obtain the favour of Caeſar, who had a good taſte 

for poetry himſelf ; and was ſurrounded by perſons as eminent for their 
learning as their valour. One of the fragments, in this Eclogue, is a 
direct addreſs to Varus, wherein he promiſes to exalt his name to the 

ſkies, if he will but preſerve Mantua, which ſuffered by it's neigh- 
bourhood to unhappy Cremona (g). Another fragment is in honour 


(d) Hic illum vidi juvenem, Meliboee, | (/) Omnia carminibus veſtrum ſervaſſe 
quotannis | Menalcan. ; 
Bis ſenos cui noſtra dies altaria fumant 


Hic mihi reſponſum primus deditille petenti; | (g) This part of Virgil's hiſtory receives 
Paſcite ut ante boves, pueri, ſubmittite a conſiderable light from a paſſage in the 
tauros. BEL 47 fifth Book of Appian de Bell. Civilibus. 
(e) Namque erit ille mihi ſemper Deus: | The Hiſtorian informs us, that the ſoldiers 
illius aram 5 frequently tranſgreſſed the bounds aſſigned 
Saepe tener noſtris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus. them, and invaded the neighbouring _— 
| 8 e 2 an - 
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Year of of the ſtar, which appeared after the death of Julius Caeſar, and 
Rome was looked upon as a ſign, that his ſoul was received into heaven. Here 
7713. he plainly names him, which he was afraid to do before the deciſive H 

battle at Philippi: and he could not eaſily have written any thing, = 

that was more likely to pleaſe young Caeſar. But whether Virgil did 1 

immediately obtain a — poſſeſſion of his eſtate or not, may be 42 
—_— becauſe Fulvia and Lucius began about this time to grow 

g in that part of the country. Perhaps he ſtaid at Rome, till 

things were better ſettled; and from this time was under the pro- 

tection of Cacfar and his friends. He would hardly care to run the 
hazard of his life again : for we find, that at this time there were ſkir- 
miſhes between the ſoldiers, and the people, every where (5). 

By the management of Fulvia and Lucius Anthony, Caeſar in- 

curred the hatred both of ſoldiers and people: the ſoldiers were 

diſſatisfied with the AJ that was given them; and the people were 
enraged at their lands being taken from them. To add to theſe mis- 

fortunes of Caeſar, his legions, which were in Spain, were hindered 
from paſſing the Alps, by Calenus and Ventidius, who governed the 

Tranſalpine Gaul, as Anthony's lieutenants. Caeſar therefore propoſed 


terms of accommodation: but his offers were rejected with contempt 'F 
by Fulvia, who girded on a ſword, and prepared for war. Cae 1% 


then procured ſome of the veteran ſoldiers to interpoſe ; who, according 
to his tion, being refuſed by Fulvia and Lucius, were highly 
offended. He then ſent ſome ſenators to them, who argued upon the 
agreement made between Caeſar and Anthony; but with no better 
ſucceſs. He applied to the veterans again, who flocked to Rome in 
great numbers, and going into the Capitol, reſolved to take the cog- 
nizance of the affair into their own: hands. They ordered the agree- 
ment to be read before them; and then appointed a day for all the 

ies to meet at Gabii; that they might determine the diſpute, 
Caeſar came at the time appointed: but Fulvia, and Lucius neglected 
to appear; wherefore the veterans decided in favour of Caeſar, and 
reſolved to aſſiſt him. | 


and that it was not in the power of Cae- | ſeems probable, by what Virgil has ſaid 
far to reſtrain them: O d Kaioap rats himſelf, in his Moeris, Mantua vae miſe- 
wN tEenoyeiro THY ], N & rae, &c. that the lands about Cremona 1 
ov” dg apuioew, off Jeu, d 6 olpa-| Mere given to the ſoldiers, who tranſgreſſed x 
b bniCam eo Spe, _ wang, . 1 — thoſe about 4 1 
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Thus a new civil war brake out in Ttaly which was put an end to Year of 


by the ruin of Fulvia and Lucius, in the next year, when Cneius Do- 
mitius and Caius Aſinius Pollio, the great patron of Virgil, were 
created Conſuls. The war was carried on after the following manner : 

Caeſar left Lepidus, with two legions, to defend Rome; whilſt he 
himſelf marched againſt the enemy, who was ſtrengthened by great 
numbers of thoſe who hated the Triumvirate, and by the old 

feflors of the lands, who abhorred the intruding ſoldiers (i). Lucius 
bad two legions at Alba, that mutinied againſt their tribunes, and 
ſeemed ready to revolt. Both Caeſar and Lucius haſtened toward 
them: but Lucius reached them firſt; and by many gifts and promiſes 
regained them. Furnius was marching with a good body, to the aid 
of Lucius; when Caeſar fell upon his rear, and obliged him to retreat 
to Sentia; whither he did not care to follow him that night, for fear 
of an ambuſh. But the next morning Caeſar beſieged him and his 
army in the town. In the mean time Lucius marched directly to 
Rome, ſending three parties before him, which entered the city with 
wonderful celerity: and he himſelf followed, with the main body 
of his army, his cavalry, and gladiators, and being received by 
Nonius, who guarded the gate, he added his ſoldiers to his own forces: 
whilſt Lepidus made his eſcape to Caeſar. Lucius called an aſſembly 
of the people; and gave them hopes, that Caeſar and Lepidus would 
ſoon be puniſhed for the violences which they had committed when 
they were magiſtrates; and that his brother would gladly lay down his 
unlawful power, and accept of the legitimate office of Conſul, inſtead: 
of the lawleſs rule of a tyrant. This diſcourſe gave 'a general fatis- 


faction; and being ſaluted Inperator, he marched againſt Caeſar. In 
the mean time Barbatius, who was Qyaeftor to Mark. Anthony, being 


diſmiſſed by him for ſome offence, told the ſoldiers, that Mark An- 
thony was angry with thoſe, who warred- againſt Caeſar, and their 


common power :. ſo that many. being deceived by him, went over to- 


Caeſar. Lucius marched to meet Salvidienus, who was returning with 
a conſiderable force to Caeſar: Pollio and Ventidius followed him at 


the ſame time, to interrupt his march. But Agrippa, who was a 


great friend to Caeſar, being afraid that-Salvidienus might be ſurround- 
ed, ſeized upon Inſubres, a country very commodious for Lucius; 
whereby he accompliſhed his deſign of making him withdraw from 
Salvidienus. Lucius. turned: his arms againſt Agrippa ; and was now 
followed in the rear by Salvidienus : and being thus diſappointed, he 
endeavoured to join with Pollio and Ventidius. But now both Sal- 


vidienus and Agrippa attended upon him in ſuch a manner, that he 
was glad to ſecure himſelf in Peruſia, a city well fortified, but not 


(i) Appian. de Bell. civil. lib. 5; 


Rome 


714. 
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Rome him; and ſoon after Cacfar came up; ſo that the place was blocked 


7 up · by no leſs than three armies, which were alſo continually receiving 
| reinforcements ; whilſt others were ſent to hinder Pollio and Ven- 


well furniſhed with proviſions. Here the two Generals beſieged 


tidius from coming to his relief. Fulvia beſtirred herſelf violently, 

and commanded all the Generals, to raiſe the ſiege. She allo raiſed 
a new army, which ſhe ſent to Lucius, under the command of Plan- 
cus, who routed one of Caeſar's legions by the way. But neither 
Ventidius nor Pollio were in much haſte to march; becauſe they were 


not ſure of the real inclination of Mark Anthony: wind when Caeſar and 


Agrippa went about to hinder their conjunction: they both retreated ; 


one to Ravenna, and the other to Ariminum. Caeſar returned to 


the fiege, and compleated his works; and kept ſo ſtrict a guard, that 


no proviſions could by any means be brought into the town. Lucius 
made ſeveral vigorous fallies; but without ſucceſs, being always 
beaten back with loſs. At length, being reduced to great extremities” 


by famine, he yielded himſelf and his army to the mercy of Caefar, 
who pardoned them, and took the ſoldiers into his own pay He in- 
tended to give the plunder of the town to his army ; but he was 
prevented by one Ceſtius, who ſet his own houſe on fire, and threw 


| himſelf into the flames, which ſpread: on all fides, and ſoon reduced 
that ancient city to aſhes ; leaving only the temple of Vulcan ſtand- 
ing. The other Generals, who were friends of Anthony, either re- 


tired before Caeſar, or came over to him; ſo that he became poſſeſſed 
of all Gau. 
This ſeems to be the chown ved Caeſar reſtored Virgil to his lands : 


for it does not ſeem to have been in his power - og We may well 
believe, that now Virgil took the opportunity of fulfilling the pro- 
miſe, which he had made to Varus, in his Moeris, of exalting his 

name to the ſkies, if he would preſerve Mantua. This he performed, 


by compoſing one of | his. fineſt Eclogues called Silenus : which is de- 


dicated to Quintus Atius Varus (&), who had ſerved under Julius Cae- 


ſar in Gaul and Germany, with ſingular courage, and —_— 
and perhaps in this war againſt Lucius Anthony; tho' he is not 


ticularly named by the Hiſtorians now extant. To * actions o his 


we ſeems to allude, when he lays, 


Super tibi erunt, qui dicere — 
Vare, tuas r et triſtia n bella. 


This Ecloy ogue was oy written at the command of Varus: for 15 
the Poet — expreſſly, that he does not write it without being com- 


a . bee 6. of the ſixth Eclogue. | 
2307 05 manded (0). 
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manded (/). Virgil ſeems to have been elevated with the joy of re- Year of | 


poſſeſſing his eſtate ; and to have been ſtrongly moved by a ſenſe of 1 8 
gratitude to his benefactor. For, in the dedication of this Eclogue, he 


breaks out into a rapture; and tells his patron, that every tree and 
grove ſhall reſound his name; and that Apollo himſelf cannot be more 
delighted with any poem, than that which is inſcribed to Varus (n). 
We may obſerve, that Virgil writes this Paſtoral, to oblige his patron, 
rather than to indulge his own inclination. He was ambitious of 
exerciſing his genius in the higher ſorts of poetry: but as he had. 
ſhewn, in his Moeris, how capable he was of excelling Theocritus, 
in Paſtoral poetry; it is highly probable, that Varus inſiſted on his 
writing this fixth Paſtoral.. He hints at this himſelf, that he would: 
willingly have made war the ſubje& of his Poetry : but.that he was re- 
ſtrained from chooſing a lofty ſubje& ; and ordered to keep within his 
paſtoral ſphere (n). We may reaſonably believe, that Varus was an 
Epicurean ; and that Virgil in compliment to him, made that Philoſo- 
phy the ſubje& of his poem. It would have been improper to have 
made a ſhepherd run through a whole ſyſtem of Philoſophy : he 
therefore takes advantage of a famous ſtory, that the old demi-god 
Silenus was found drunk and aſleep, by ſome ſhepherds, who carried 
him bound to king Midas ; where he gave anſwers to ſeveral queſtions 
relating to Philoſophy. Virgil therefore avoids the cenſure of putting 
into the mouth of a herdman things above his capacity, by intro- 
ducing two ſhepherds, who with the aſſiſtance of a Nymph, catch 
Silenus in one of his drunken fits, and compel him to give them a. 
long promiſed ſong, The old Deity ſings a ſuccin& account of the 
Natural and Moral doctrine of Epicurus ; the formation of the world 
from Atoms; and the neceſſity of avoiding perturbations of the mind. 
Here he takes an opportunity of paying a very fine compliment to Cor- 
nelius Gallus, another favourite of Caeſar ; repreſenting him as a pat- 
tern of Epicurean wiſdom, retiring from the diſtractions of the times, 
and Og ER with Poetry. Gallus is wandering on the banks 
of Permeſſus, when one of the Muſes conducts him to the. Aonian 

mountains and introduces him to the court of Apollo. The whole 
aſſembly riſes to do honour to this great man, and Linus preſents him 
with the pipe of old Hefiod, with which he is to ſing the honours 
of the Grynean grove, ſacred to Apollo. Gallus about that time 


(1) Non l cano. Bid. ver. 9. (n) Cum canerem: reges et proelia, 

(m) e noſtrae, Vare, myricae, Cynthius aurem 

Te —_— +49 canet: nec Phoebo gratior | Vellit et admonuit: paſtorem, Tityre, 
ulla eſt, e pingues | 

Quam ſibi quae Vari praeſcripſit pagina | Paſcere oportet oves, deductum dicere car- 
nomen. l Ibid. Der. 10, 11, 12. | men. id. Der. 3 45 5. 


wrote 


ne 
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wrote a on this grove, wherein he imitated the ſtile of Heſiod. 
Virgil 3 elegantly commends this poem, when he ſays Gallus 
will cauſe this grove to become the favourite of Apollo (o). 
Caeſar did not remain long in quiet, after the compleat victory, 
which he had .obtained over Lucius and Fulvia (p). This turbulent 
Lady fled to her huſband, and incited him to make war upon Caeſar. 
Anthony, inflamed with rage, ſteered his courſe to Italy ; and began 
a moſt furious and dangerous war. But the news of the death of Ful- 
via, whom he had left fick at Sicyon, coming opportunely, gave a fa- 
vourable occaſion of ſettling a peace between theſe mighty rivals. 


Cocceius, a common friend to both, went between them, and pro- 


jected a reconciliation-: the Conſul Pollio appearing on the part of An- 
thony, and Maecenas on the part of Caeſar, to arbitrate the diffe- 


rences between them. The arbitrators propoſed, that as Fulvia the 


wife of Anthony was juſt dead, and Marcellus alſo, the huſband of 
Octavia, half ſiſter to Caeſar; Octavia ſhould be given in marriage to 
Anthony (2). This being agreed to, cauſed an univerſal joy: and 
the whole army expreſſed their joy by ſhouting, all that day, and the 
following night. Octavia was with child at the time of this mar- 
Therefore, as this great Lady, who was alſo a perſon of- a 
moſt unſpotted character, was the cement of ſo bleſſed a peace, and 
union between the two great Triumvirs, who were upon the point of 
tearing the world in ſunder by their diviſions ; Virgil was not backward 
in teſtifying his joy for ſo happy an event. The Sibylline Oracles had 
foretold, t a Child was to be born about this time, who ſhould rule 
the world, and eſtabliſh perpetual peace. The Poet ingeniouſly ſup- 
poſes the child wich which Octavia was then pregnant, to be the glo- 
rious infant, under whoſe rule mankind was to be made happy ; 
the Golden Age was to return again from heaven; and fraud and 
violence was to be no more, This is the ſubje& of that Eclogue, of 
which the uſual title is Pollio. In this celebrated Poem, the Author, 
with great delicacy, at the fame time pays his court to both the 
chiefs, to his patron Pollio, to Octavia, and to the unborn infant. 
It is dedicated to the great Pollio by name, who was at that time 
Conſul (7): and therefore we are ſure of the date of this Eclogue ; 
as it is known, - that he enjoyed that high office in the year of Rome 
714. Many Criticks think the ſtile and ſubject of this Eclogue too 
(e) His tibi Grynaei nemoris dicatury (4) See the notes on the fourth Eclogue. 

; origo: | | 
Ne quis fit lucus, quo ſe plus jactet Apollo. (r) Teque adeo decus hoc aevi, te Con- 
A bid. 72, 73. ſule, inibit 5 
Pollio, et incipient magni procedere menſes. 


fe. 12) Appian, lib. 5. Dio, lib. 48. 7 Ecl IV. ver. 11, 12. 


high 
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high, to deſerve the name of a Paſtoral. But that the Author himſelf Year of 


intended it for a Paſtoral is very plain; becauſe at the very be- 
ginning he invokes the Sicilian Muſes (s). But as he intended to offer 
this poem to ſo eminent a perſon, as a Roman Conſul, he thought, 
that ſome attempt ſhould be made to ſoar above the common level 


of Paſtoral writing : and that if a rural poem was offered to a Conſul, 


it ought to be compoſed in ſuch a manner, as to be worthy of the 
ear of ſo great a magiſtrate (f). Yet he does not. loſe ſight of the 
country : the goats, the cows, and the ſheep have their ſhare in theſe 
bleflings of peace; and the ſpontaneous plants, which are to ſpring up 
at the renovation of the golden age, are ſuited very well to Paſtoral 
Poetry. | | | 

Caeſar and Anthony now made a new partition of the world : all 
toward the Eaſt, from Codropolis, a town of Illyricum within the A- 
driatick, being aſſigned to Anthony; and all toward the Weſt to 
Caeſar (2). Africa was left to Lepidus: and the war with Sextus 
Pompey was to be managed by Caeſar; and the Parthian war by 
Anthony. Each of them ſent armies, under the command of their 
reſpective friends into different parts of the world : amongſt whom it 
appears, that Pollio was ſent into Illyricum ; for it appears that he ob- 
tained a triumph for his victory over the Parthini, a people in that 
part of the world, at the latter end of the year of Rome 715. It 
was during this march of Pollio, that Virgil publiſhed his Pharma- 
ceutria, a is dedicated to that noble perſon (w). This beautiful 
Eclogue was partly written in imitation of one under the ſame name 
in Theocritus. It conſiſts of two parts; the firſt of which contains 
the complaints of a ſhepherd, who was deſpiſed by his miſtreſs; and 
the ſecond is full of the incantations uſed by a ſorcereſs to regain the 
loſt affection of her lover. It ſeems probable, that Pollio had engaged 
Virgil in an attempt to imitate the Oapuaxeurpia of Theocritus, before 
he began his march: for the Poet ſays expreſſly, that theſe verſes 
were begun by his command (x). He celebrates his patron in a moſt 
elegant and polite manner: and as Pollio was not only a great General; 
but alſo one of the beſt ſcholars of his time, he mentions his great 
actions, and noble tragedies together, and intreats him to permit the 
Poet to mix his ivy with the victorious bays, that were to crown the 


(s) Sicelides Muſae paulo majora cana- | (w) Tu mihi, ſeu magni ſuperas jam 
mus. Ibid. ver. 1. ſaxa Timavi: | 
(t) Si canimus ſylvas, ſylvae ſint Conſule | Sive oram Illyrici legis aequoris. 


dignae. Ecl. VIII. ver. 6, 7. 
Ibid. ver. 3. (x) A te principium; tibi deſinet: ac- 

; 1 cipe juſſis | 
ſu) Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib. 5. Carmina coepta tuis. Mid. ver. 11, 12. 
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Year of head of Pollio (y). If we take Virgil's own opinion, we ſhall judge 
Rome this to be one of the fineſt of his compolitions : for the Introduction 


715. 


716. 


717. 


repares us to expect ſomething more than ordinary (2); and when 
he a finiſhed the ſpeech of — he calls upon 4 Muſes to re- 
late what Alpheſiboeus ſaid, being unable to proceed any farther by 
his own ſtrength (a). Indeed there are a great number of exquiſitely 
beautiful paſſages in this Eclogue : which, as they cannot eafily 
eſcape the obſervation of a reader of any taſte, and as moſt of them 
are pointed out in the Notes, need not be particularly mentioned in. 
this * | | 

The year 716 
cept the power which Sextus the ſon of Pompey acquired by ſea ;. 
who became ſo famous by his naval exploits, that he was believed to- 
be the ſon of \>p > Nor is it certain, that Virgil compoſed any 
of his Eclogues this year: however, as the Meliboeus is the only Ec- 
logue, of which we cannot aſcertain. the date; we may form a con- 


jecture, that it was written this year, which muſt otherwiſe have 


paſſed without any apparent exertion. of our Poet's genius. 


— The next year began with the march of M. Vipſanius Agrippa, one 
of the new Conſuls into Gaul; to quiet an inſurrection there. A- 


grippa was ſucceſsful, and was the ſecond Roman, who croſſed the 
Rhine: with an army (5). But the depredations of Pompey were ſo 
t, that Caeſar was impatient for his return: that he might overſee 

e maritime buſineſs; and give directions for the building of ſhips 
in all the ports of Italy. It muſt have been in this year, that Virgil 
compoſed the laſt of his Eclogues, which bears the title of Gallus 


the ſubject of which is the paſſion of that Poet for Lycoris (c), who 


had left him to run away with ſome ſoldier, who marched over the 
Alps (4), As Agrippa was the firſt Roman, after Julius Caeſar, who 


(3). En erit unquam Et mutata ſyos requierunt flumina curſus. 
Ille dies, mihi. cum liceat tua dicere facta, Did. ver. 1, 2, 31 4. 
En erit, ut liceat totum mihi ferre per or- (a) Haec Damon: vos, quae reſpon- 

bdbem derit Alpheſiboeus, 
Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno. || Dicite, Pierides: non omnia poſſumus. 
Did. ver. 7, 8,9, 10. | omnes. Bid. ver. 62, 63. 
And, (3) Dio, lib. 48. 
— — Atque-hanc ſine tempora circum fe) Extremum hunc Arethuſa mihi con- 
Inter victrices hederam tibi ſerpere lauros. cede laborem. | 
Did. ver. 12, 13. | Pauca meo Gallo, ſed quae legat ipſa Ly- 
(z) Paſtorum Muſam, Damonis et Al-] coris, 
pheſiboei, Carmina ſunt dicenda. | | 
Immemor herbarum quos eſt mirata ju- | | Ecl. X. ver. 1, 2, 3: 
venca, (d) Tua cura Lycoris 
Certantes, quorum RtupefaQae. carmine Perqus nives alium, Perzus borrida cafir 
ſecuta eſt. Bid. ver. 22, 23. 


cro 


without any publick tranſaction of note, ex- 
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croſſed the Rhine with an army: it muſt have been with that very Year of 
army, that Lycoris ran away over the ſnows of the Alps, and the 977. 
froſts of the Rhine (e). Caeſar in the mean time had buſineſs enough 115 
to engage himſelf, and all his friends, in defending the ſea-coaſt of 
Italy againſt the invaſions of Pompey. Among theſe it is highly pro- 
bable, that Gallus was employed, for we find, that he was detained 
in arms at the ſame time (). We have ſeen already that the Silenus 
was begun, at the command of Varus; and the Pharmaceutria at 
that of Pollio. Thus the tenth Eclogue ſeems to have been under- 
taken, at the requeſt of Gallus. Perhaps he deſired Virgil to imitate 
the firſt Idyllium of Theocritus : and the Poet, complying with his 
direction, repreſented Gallus himſelf, as a ſhepherd dying for love, 


like the Daphnis of the Greek Poet (g). 


ſe) Tu procul a patria, nec fit mihi cre- 
dere, tantum 
Alpinas, ah dura, nives, et frigora Rheni 
Me fine ſola vides.” Mid. ver. 46, 47, 48. 
(f) Nunc inſanus amor duri me Martis 
in armis 6 ' 
Tela inter media atque adverſos detinet 
hoftes. Did. ver. 44, 45. 


g) It will be objected perhaps by ſome, 
that a longer time is here aſſigned for Vir- 
gil's occupation in writing the Eclogues, 
than is conſiſtent with the faith of Hiſtory. 
Both Donatus and Servius affirm, that the 
Bucolicks were finiſhed in three years : 


whereas I have ſuppoſed him to have be- 


gun writing before the death of Julius Cae- 
far, and not to have finiſhed them before 
the year of Rome 717, a ſpace of time 
containing no leſs than ſeven years. But 
both thefe Authors are irreconcileable with 
| each other, and in ſome meaſure with 

themſelves. Donatus ſzys, that the Bu- 
colicks, on their 2 were ſo well 


received, as to be frequently recited by the 


ſingers on the theatre; and that Cicero 
himſelf having heard ſome of the verſes, 
called out to have the whole repeated; 
and when he had heard the whole, cried 
out in an extaſy, that the Author was the 


ſecond great hope of Rome, eſteeming him- 


ſelf to be the firſt: © Bucolica eo ſucceſſu 
e edidit, ut in ſcena quoque per cantores 
c crebra pronunciatione recitarentur,. At 


cum Cicero quoſdam verſus audiifſet, et 


ſays he did not 


It 


& ſtatim acri judicio intellexiſſet non com- 
«© muni vena editos, juſſit ab initio totam 
« Eclogam recitari : quam cum accurate 
c pernotaſſet, in fine ait: Magnae Fe. 
6 altera Romae. Quaſi ipſe linguae La- 
* tinae ſpes prima fuiſſet, et Maro fu- 
turus eſſet ſecunda. Quae verba poſtea 
« Aeneidi ipſe inſeruit.” Therefore, ac- 
cording to Donatus, Virgil muſt have pub- 
liſhed one at leaſt of his Bucolicks before 
the end of the year 711, when Cicero was 
murdered. Now it has juſt been ſhewn, 
that the Gallus could not be written before 
the year 717: therefore Virgil muſt have 
ſpent fix years inſtead of three, in writ- 
ing his Bucolicks. Servius on the contrary, 
begin his Bucolicks be- 
fore the year 714: for he tells us ex- 
preſsly, that Virgil having loſt his lands, 
after the contention between Anthony and 
Auguſtus, went to Rome, and was the only 
perſon who recovered his eftate, being fa- 
voured by Maecenas and Pollio, the latter 
of whom perſuaded him to write the Bu- 
colicxs: * Poſtea, ortis bellis civilibus, 
inter Antonium et Auguſtum, Auguſtus 
* victor Cremonenſium agros, quia pro 
Antonio ſenſerant, dedit militibus ſuis. 
* Qui cum non ſufficerent, his addidit 
* agros Mantuanis ſublatos, non propter 
„ civium culpam, ſed-propter vicinitatem 
* Cremonenfium. - Unde ipſe in Bucolicis 
« Eel. IX. 28. Mantua vae miſerae ni- 
« mim vicina Creminae, Amiſſis agris 
«© Romam venit: et uſus patrocinio Pol- 

f 2 « lionis 
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xliv The LIFE Of VIR GIL. 2 
Year of Tt ſeems to have been about this time, that Virgil began his GEOR- 1 1 
Rome GTCKS; under the tronage of Maecenas, to whom he dedicated 1 
777. every part of that noble work. Caius Cilnius Maecenas was deſcended * 1 
from the ancient kings of Etruria; whoſe poſterity, after many unſuc- 9 6 

. ceſsful wars, were at laſt incorporated into the Roman State, and ad- 1 
ets” mitted into the Equeſtrian order. He was an Epicurean, and wrote „ 
. ſeveral pieces both in proſe and verſe, which are now loſt. But he 7 
is beſt known as a favourer and patron of learned men, particularly 9 

of the two beſt of the Roman Poets, Virgil and Horace (50). He 7 

was high in the favour of Caeſar, which probably began about this = 


time: for Virgil does not mention his name in any of the Eclogues ; 
and in the next year, we find, that except a few magiſtracies which 
were continued, the adminiſtration of publick affairs in. Rome, and 


all over Italy, was committed to him (i). This wiſe miniſter, having 1 | 
well confidered what difficulties the Romans had lately met with for : 6 


want of corn; what tumults, and inſurrections had been thereby raiſed 
among the populace ; and how poorly the lands of Italy, lately divided 
among the veteran ſoldiers, would in all probability be cultivated, by 
thoſe who had known nothing but war and deſolation for ſo many 
years; engaged Virgil in writing for their inſtruction. The Poet rea- 
dily undertook the work; and being juſt returned with triumph, 
from the contention with Theocritus ; was ready to engage in a new 
one with the celebrated Heſiod. The love of conqueſt was the 
darling paſſioh of the Romans: they had long ſhewn their ſuperio- 


© lionis et Maecen is, ſolus agrum, quem old Grammarians are: for if, as they 1 


& amiſerat, recipere 
4 propoſuit Pollio, ut carmen Bucolicum 
ſcriberet, quod eum conſtat triennio 


* ſcripſiſſe, et emendaſſe. The reader 


will eaſily obſerve, that the Civil war here 
mentioned could be no other, than that 
with Fulvia, and Lucius the brother of 
Mark Anthony, which was not ended be- 
fore the ſurrender of Peruſia, in 714 ; and 


that the ſtory of our Author's being pro- 


tected at Rome by Pollio and Maecenas is 
bighly improbable. Pollio was fo far from 


being then at Rome, in favour with Cae- | 


far, that he was at that time at the head 
of an army, not far from Mantua, with 
which he had acted againſt Caeſar. As for 
Maecenas, if he had any ſhare in recom- 


mending the Poet to the protection of Cae- | 


ſer at that time, it is ſtrange that his name 
ſhould not be mentioned in any one Bu- 


colick. We ſee how irreconcilable theſe 


meruit. Tunc ei] both agree, Virgil wrote his Bucolicks in 


three years; he muſt have finiſhed them, 
according to Donatus, not later than in 
714, and according to Servius, not earlier 
than 717 or 718. Therefore, if there is 
any poſſibility of reconciling them, it 
muſt be by ſuppoſing the ſpace of three 
years to be a miſtake ; and that, according 
to Donatus, he did not begin them later 
than 711, in which year Cicero was killed ; 
and, according to Servius, that he did not 
finiſh them earlier than 717. - 


| (hb) Maecenas, atavis edite regibus : 


O, et praeſidium, et dulce decus meum. 
Horat. lib. i. Ode 1. 


(i) Ta te A Ta iv Ty Worts, Th Tt 
Aoury Trang T dig 71 Manas, ane ir- 
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rity over other nations in arms: and had been for ſome time ſtrug- Year of 
gling for the maſtery alſo in the arts of peace. Cicero had raiſed _ 
the Roman Eloquence to a very great heighth ; and Virgil was en- 77• 
deavouring to give as great a reputation to their Poetry. He acknow- 
ledges indeed himſelf, that other nations excelled the Romans in 
Statuary, Oratory, and Aſtronomy ; and mentions the arts of Go- 
vernment as particularly belonging to them (4): but yet he plainly de- 
clares, that he aims at gaining a compleat victory over the Greek 
Poets (J). He was not diſappointed ; for the Georgicks are univer- 
fally allowed to be the fineſt Poem of their kind. 

Agrippa, being appointed by Caeſar, to guard the ſea-coaſts againſt 
the depredations of Sextus Pompey ; ſet about the work with great 
diligence, immediately after his return from Gaul (n). But as there 
were no ports, where a number of 12 4 could ride in ſecurity ; he be- 
gan and perfected a noble work, which gave ſafety to his country, and 
did honour to himſelf. Near Cumae, a city of Campania, between 
Miſenum and Puteoli, was a place formed like a half moon : for it 
was almoſt ſurrounded by ſmall, bare mountains. Within this compaſs 
were three bays; of which the outet one was near the cities, and was 
called the Tyrrhene bay, as it belonged to the Tyrrhene ſea, At a 
ſmall diſtance within this was the Lucrine bay; and till farther within 
land was a third, which had the appearance of a lake, and was called 
Avernus. Agrippa made a communication of theſe three waters, 
repairing the banks, where they had formerly been broken down, 
8 them with moles, and leaving only a narrow paſſage juſt 
big enough for ſhips to enter. This port being thus made convenient 
and ſecure, had the name of the Julian port beſtowed on it, in honour 
of Julius Caeſar. This great work is mentioned by our Poet, in the 
third Georgick ; 


An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita clauſtra, 
Atque indignatum magnis ſtridoribus aequor, 
Julia qua ponto longe ſonat unda refuſo, | 
Tyrrhenuſque fretis immittitur aeſtus Avernis. 


n 


Le 


of gf b 
n 1 3 . 5 


. 


3 | (4) Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius aera, ( Tentanda via eſt, qua me quo- 
2 Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore que poſſim 

1 | vultus ; Tollere humo, victorque virum volitare per 
6 Orabunt cauſas melius; caelique meatus ora, | | 
_ Deſcribent radio, et ſurgentia ſidera dicent: Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita 
= Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, me ſuperſit, ; | 

9 - mento : | Aonio rediens deducam vertice Muſas. F 
2 | Hae tibi erunt artes: paciſque imponere Georg, III. ver. 7, &c. 
= morem, | ; 

c > Parcere ſubjectis, et debellare ſuperbos. (m) Dio Caſſ. lib, 48. 

9 Aen. VI. ver. 847, &c. | 3 
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Yerof By theſe means Agrippa was able to provide a fleet ſufficient to 


Rome 
718. 


719. 


720. 


721. 


722. 


keep the ſea; and the next year engaging with Sextus Pompey, gained 
a compleat victory over him, and deſtroyed almoſt all his ſhips; for 
which he obtained the honour of a naval crown. Pompey threw him- 
ſelf into the arms of Anthony, and was by his command put to death 
by Titius, in the year 719, when Cornificius, and another Sextus 
Pompey were Conſuls. | 

The following year is diſtinguiſhed by the death of the Poetaſter 
Bavius (2), whoſe memory Virgil has preſerved by beſtowing one ſingle 
line upon him (o). We know no more of him, than that he was a 
bad Poet; and that he joined with others of the ſame claſs, in ſcrib- 
bling againſt his betters. 

The world was now divided between Caeſar and Anthony without 
a rival: for the ſon of the Great Pompey had been put to death by 
the latter; and the former had depoſed Lepidus, and deprived him 
of all power and dignity. But the world was not ſufficient for theſe 
two ambitious perſons : and when no one was left to contend with 
them, they could not be eaſy till they had found a pretence to turn 
their arms againſt each other (p). This was not very difficult for them 


to do. Anthony accuſed Caeſar of having thruſt Lepidus out of his 


poſt, and aſſuming to himſelf the provinces and armies both of Lepi- 
dus and Sextus, which ought to have been divided equality between 
them : he therefore infiſted upon an equal partition of the ſpoil. Caeſar 
had crimes enough to object to Anthony. He had put Sextus Pompey 
to death; and had taken poſſeſſion of Egypt, which did not fall to 
him by lot. His infamous commerce with Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 
was notorious : he had given the name of Caeſario to one of her chil- 
dren, and pretending that he was begotten by Julius Caeſar, had foiſted 
him into he family of Caeſar, to his great offence and injury: and 
had beſtowed kingdoms and provinces on the Queen, and her ſpurious 
iſſue, by his own authority, without the conſent of the Senate and 
People of Rome. | 

This contention. was at firſt managed by letters and meſſengers: 


but no ſooner were Cneius Domitius, and Caius Soffius, friends of An- 


thony, choſen Conſuls, than the approach of a new Civil War became 
evident. On the very firſt day of the year, Soſſius made a ſpeech, 
wherein he greatly praiſed Anthony, and as much inveighed againſt 
Caeſar : nay he would have made an edit againſt him directly, if 
Nonius Balbus, Tribune of the people had not interpoſed. Caeſar 


In) OL CLXXKXIX. 3. M. Bavius Poe- | (o) Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua 
ta, quem Virgilius Bucolicis notat, in Cap- carmina Maevi. Ecl. III. ver. go. 
padocia moritur. Euſeb. Chron. ] dee the Note on that paſſage, : 

g 2 1 (p) Dio, lib. 50. 

n expected 
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The LIFE Of FIRGTL. 
1 this would happen; and therefore, that he might not ſeem 
to begi 


in the contention, feigned ſome excuſe to withdraw from Rome 
before that day. When he returned, he aſſembled the Senate, and 


being ſurrounded by a guard of his friends and ſoldiers, took his place 


xlvii 


Year of 
Rome 
722. 


between the two Conſuls; and juſtified himſelf, and accuſed Soffius 


and Anthony. When none dared to anſwer him, he appointed a day; 
on which he declared he would make a proof of the injuries of An- 
thony in writing. The Conſuls, not daring to reply, and being un- 
able to hold their peace, withdrew before the day, and wen to An- 
thony, being followed by ſeveral other Senators. Caeſar, Being de- 


firous to ſeem not to have driven them away by violence, gave leave 
to as many more to follow them as pleaſed This loſs was made up to 


Caeſar, by the defection of many from Anthony. Among theſe were 
Titius and Plancus, who had been greatly honoured by him, and 
made partakers of his ſecret counſels. Theſe were greatly incenfed 


againſt Anthony, for having begun the war, divorced the virtuous: 


Octavia, whom all reverenced, and given himfelf up to the impure 
embraces of Cleopatra, Theſe were received by Caefar with great 
joy, informed him of all Anthony's defigns, and where he had de- 


ſited his will, to which they themſelves had been witneſſes, Caeſar, 
aving gotten poſſeſſion of the will, cauſed it to be openly read before 
both Senate and people. This action, though not according to the 
ftri rules of juſtice, was of ſignal ſervice to Caeſar, as it tended to 
convince all men of the ill conduct of Anthony, and to remove the 


blame from Caeſar. In this will, Anthony bare teſtimony to Cae- 


fario, that he was the ſon of Julius Caeſar: to his own children by 
Cleopatra, he bequeathed immenſe legacies; and ordered his own 


body to be buried at Alexandria, in the fame ſepulchre with that of 
Cleopatra, This incenſed the people moſt highly, and gave them 


cauſe to believe all the other reports concerning Anthony's miſbeha- 
viour. They concluded, that Anthony, if he once obtained the ſole 


dominion, would make a preſent of Rome to Cleopatra, and transfer 


the imperial ſeat to Egypt. All concurred in cenſuring him; not only 
his enemies, and thoſe who ſtood neuter ; but even his friends them- 
ſelves condemned him. They decreed unanimouſly, that the Conſul- 


ſhip, which had been aſſigned him, ſhould be taken from him; and 
that all his power ſhould be abrogated. They were not willing to 
declare him a publick enemy ; becauſe all that were with him would 
have been involved in the fame danger: but they gave a promiſe of 


pardon, and approbation, to all. that ſhould deſert him. They pro- 
claimed war * Cleopatra, with all the folemaities uſed by the 
Romans on ſuch occaſions: which was in effect declaring war againſt 


Anthony himſelf, who had united with her in a manner ſcandalous 
| | | 4 
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to the Roman name. The greateſt preparations for war were made 
on both ſides that had ever been known: and many nations came in 
as auxiliaries. All Italy, Gaul, Spain, Illyricum, and part of Africa, 
Sardinia, Sicily, and the neighbouring iſlands came in to Caeſar's aſſiſt- 
ance. On Anthony's part appeared thoſe regions of Aſia, and Thrace, 
which were ſubject to the Romans, Greece, Macedon, Egypt, Cyre- 
naica, and the neighbouring iſlands, with moſt of the kings, and 
princes, who bordered on the Roman Empire. At this time Virgil 
ſeems to have written theſe lines, at the latter end of the firſt Georgick ; 


— Hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum : 
Vicinae ruptis inter ſe legibus urbes 


Arma ferunt : ſaevit toto Mars impius orbe. | 


Anthony was ſo far ſuperior in the number of his forces, that he 


made no doubt of ſubduing Caeſar : he endeavoured alſo to draw his 


ſoldiers from him by the largeneſs of his bribes, which he diſtributed 
not only in Italy, but even in Rome itſelf. 

It was toward the latter end of the following year, that the navies 
of theſe two mighty rivals met at Actium, a promontory of Epirus, 
where they came to a deciſive engagement. Virgil has repreſented 
this fight, in his deſcription of the celeſtial ſhield formed by Vulcan 
for Aeneas (q). He omits the mention of the foreign auxiliaries in 
Caeſar's army, and ſpeaks as if it was wholly compoſed of the natives 
of Italy ; and celebrates the great Agrippa, who had no ſmall ſhare 
in the labours, and honours of that important day. 


Hinc Auguſtus agens Italos in praelia Caeſar, 

Cum patribus, populoque, Penatibus et magnis Diis, 
Stans celſa in puppi: geminas cui tempora flammas 
Laeta vomunt, patriumque aperitur vertice ſidus. 
Parte alia, ventis et Diis Agrippa ſecundis, 

Arduus, agmen agens: cui, belli inſigne ſuperbum 
Tempora navali fulgent roſtrata corona. 


But he ſets forth the barbarous aids of Anthony at large; and men- 
tions his bein 
wife (7): 
_ Hinc ope barbarica variiſque Antonius armis 
Victor, ab Aurorae populis et littore rubro 
Aegyptum vireſque Orientis, et ultima ſecum 
Bactra vehit: ſequiturque nefas ! Aegyptia conjux. 


17) Aen. VIII, ver. 678, &c. (7) Ibid, ver. 685, &. 


g followed by Cleopatra, whom he calls his Egyptian 
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xlix 


He 98 a fine deſcription of the ruſhing of the ſhips againſt each Year of 


other, and compares them to floating mountains. He repreſents the 
queen, as placed in the middle of her fleet, and encouraging her men 
with the tinkling noiſe of the Egyptian f/trum : and beautifully in- 
troduces the monſtrous gods of Egypt, as vainly oppoſing themſelves 
to the powerful gods of Rome; Neptune, Venus, and Minerva : 
and deſcribes Mars raging in the midſt of the fight, attended by the 


Furies, Diſcord, and Bellona (:): 


Una omnes ruere, ac totum ſpumare reductis 
Convulſum remis roſtriſque tridentibus aequor. 
Alta petunt : pelago credas innare revulſas 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos : 
Tanta mole viri turritis puppibus inſtant. 

Stupea flamma manu, teliſque volatile ferrum 
Spargitur : arva nova Neptunia caede rubeſcunt. 
Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina ſiſtro: 
Necdum etiam geminos a tergo reſpicit angues. 
Omnigenumque Deum monſtra, et latrator Anubis, 
Contra Neptunum et Venerem, contraque Minervam 
Tela tenent : ſaevit medio in certamine Mayors 
Caelatus ferro, triſteſque ex aethere Dirae : 

Et ſcifla gaudens vadit Diſcordia palla. 

Quam cum ſanguineo ſequitur Bellona flagello. 


When the fight had continued a long time, and victory was yet 
doubtful, Cleopatra gave the ſignal to her men to hoiſt their fails, and 
retire. Anthony, ſeeing the Queen fly, immediately accompanied her; 
which the reſt of the fleet obſerving, cleared their ſhips as faſt as they 


could, and followed the inglorious example of their leader. This 


flight of Cleopatra is poetically deſcribed, as being cauſed by the Actian 
Apollo, who drew his bow, and diſſipated the barbarous forces (f): 


Actius haec cernens arcum intendebat Apollo 
Deſuper : omnis eo terrore Aegyptus, et Indi, 
Omnis Arabs, omnes vertebant terga Sabaei. 
Ipſa videbatur ventis regina vocatis 

Vela dare, et laxos jam jamque immittere funes. 
Illam inter caedes, pallentem morte futura, 
Fecerat ignipotens undis et Iapyge ferri : 


This great victory, where by Caeſar obtained the ſole command of 
the Roman Empire, was obtained on the ſecond day of September (#): 
(s) Aen. VIII. ver. 689, &c. (t) Ibid, ver, 704, &c. (7) Dio, lib. 51. 
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Year of and on that very day he dedicated one ; ſkip of each rate, that had been 


723. 


224. 


taken from the enemy, to Apollo, who was worſhipped at Actium. 
Anthony and Cleopatra made their eſcape to Egypt; bete the Poet 
repreſents the river Nile to mourn, and ogra is bolom to receive 


them * C 


= % 24 ” 


Caeſar having ſtaid a Wort time, to ſettle his affairs in thoſe parts, 
made haſte into Italy, to receive his fourth Conſulſhip, in conjunction. 
with Marcus Licinius Craſfus. 

Having ſtaid only a month in Italy, he went with all poſſible 8 
dition againſt Anthony and Cleopatra: and cauſing his ſhips to be 
hauled over the Peloponneſian Iſthmus, he came fo ſuddenly into Af ia, 
that the news of his arrival came into Egypt, at the fame time with 
the account of his being retired to Italy. Cornelius Gallus, the friend 
of Virgil, to whom the tenth Eclogue is dedicated, had before this 
quitted his poetical retirement.. We have ſeen already, that he was 
in arms,, when that Eclogue was written; and it is not improbable 
that he was engaged in the ſea fight at Actium: for we now find 
him at the head of an army, beſiegin —_— Anthony went 

ainſt him, but in vain : for Gallus, having, by a ſtratagem, drawn 
his ſhips into the port, burned ſome, and funk the reſt. , the mean 
— Caeſar aſſaulted Peluſium, and took it by the treachery of _— 

; who ordered her forces to retire before him, placing m 

pid of fochquads {> tho charms of foer p« ba, thin an the: — 
of her ſoldiers. Anthony being in that Cacfar had taken Pelu- 
fiom, leſt Paraetonium, and meeting Caeſar, who was fatigued with 
his march, engaged his horſe before Alexandria, and defeated them. 
This victory ſo increaſed the confidence of Anthony, that he ſoon 
came to. an engagement with the foot, in which he was entirely over- 
thrown. Cleopatra retired into her ſepulchre, pretending to be afraid 
of Caeſar, but deſigning in reality to get Anthony to be thut up with 
her, or to deſtroy himſelf. She canfed a report to be ſpread of her 
own death, which Anthony 
he heard that ſhe was alive, he cauſed himſelf to be carried into the 
ſepulchre to her, and expired in her arms. C kept herſelf 
within the ſepulchte, which was ſtrongl py Or defended, being in h 

of getting the better of Caeſar by her e arts. But, when "Þhe 
bund her wiles were all in vain, ſhe killed f hear and thereby diſ- 

(x) Aen. vrn. ver. 711, 712, 713. 


appointed 


hearing fell upon His fword. But when 
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appointed Caeſar of the principal ornament of his triumph. Es pt, 
being now made tributary, was put under the government of Gallus, 
who had contributed very much to the conqueſt of it. Caeſar, being 
now abſolute lord of all, marched through Syria into Aſia, where he 
wintered, and compoſed the differences amang the Parthians : for 
Tiridates had raiſed an inſurrection againſt Phraates, the king of that 
country. In this year Virgil is ſaid to have publiſhed his Georgicks : 
but if that be true, it is no leſs certain that he continued his care of 
that divine work, and made additjons to it ten Fears afterwards. 

The following year, when Caeſar was Conſul a fifth time, together 
with Sextus Apuleius, all his acts were confirmed by a ſolemn oath, 
on the very firſt day of January: and when letters came from Parthia, 
they decreed, that he ſhould be mentioned in the hymns, next to the 
immortal gods. But the glory, in which Caeſar himſelf moſt delighted, 


was the ſhutting of the gates of anus, a mark of the univerſal peace 


which he had eſtabliſhed. He alſo undertook the office of Cenſor this 
year, together with Agrippa ()); and rectified ſeveral abuſes in the 
ſtate. It muſt have been in this year, that Virgil wrote the firſt 
Aeneid ; for when Jupiter comforts Venus, by foretelling the glories 
of the deſcendants of Aeneas, he does not mention any thing later, 
than the ſhutting of the gates of Janus, and the correction of the 
manners of the people (z). He now began to affect divine honours : he 
permitted a temple to be built to him at Rome, and to his father, whom 
e called the Hero Julius, at Epheſus' and Nicaea, which were the 
moſt famous cities of Aſia and Bithynia; and gave them leave to be 
inhabited by Romans. He alſo permitted ſtrangers to erect temples 
to himſelf; which was done by the Aſiaticks at Pergamys, and hy 
the Bithynians at Nicomedia. FF 
He ſpent the ſummer in Greece, and thence returned into Italy 
and when he entered the city, facrifices were offered by ſeyeral; "og 
articularly by the Conſul Valerius Potitus, who ſucceeded Apuleęius 
that office, in the name of the Senate and People of Rome, which 
had never been done for any one before. Honours were now diſtri- 
buted among thoſe Generals, who had ſerved under Caeſar: and 
Agrippa was now rewarded with a preſent of a green flags as a teſti- 


mony of his naval victory. -Cacfar himſelf obtained the honour of 


Dio, lib. 93. | |Claudentur belli portae: Furor impius 
(z)- Aſpera tum poſitis miteſcent ſaccula] intus | | Ws. 5 
bell | 1 Saeva ſedens ſuper arma, et centum vinctus 


. 


=. IS. ' 
Cana Fides, et Veſta, Remo cum fratrt ahenis | . 


nus . 
Jura _—_— dixae ferro. et compagibus] cruento, Aen. I. ver. 295, c. 
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Vear of three triumphs: the firſt day he triumphed over the Pannonians, 


Rome Dalmatians, Iapydians, and their neighbours, with ſome people of 
725. Gaul and Germany: the ſecond for the naval. victory at Actium: 
and the third for the reduction of Egypt, This threefold Triumph of 


Caeſar is particularly deſcribed, in the eighth Aeneid (a): 


At Caeſar, triplici invectus Romana triumpho 
Moenia, Diis Italis votum immortale ſacrabat, 
Maxima ter centum totam delubra per urbem. 
Laetitia ludiſque viae plauſuque fremebant : 
Omnibus in templis matrum chorus, omnibus arae : 
Ante aras terram caeſi ſtravere juvenci. 
Ipſe fedens niveo candentis limine Ara ; , 
Dona recognoſcit lorum, aptatque ſuperbis 
Poſtibus : inced fy *iQae lon ſo or” wn * 
Quam variae linguis, habitu tam veſtis et armis. 
Hic Nomadum genus, et diſcinctos Mulciber Afros, 
Hic Lelegas, Caraſque ſagittiferoſque Gelonos. 
Pinxerat. Euphrates ibat jam mollior undis, 
Extremique hominum Morini, Rhenuſque Bicornis, 
Indomitique Dahae, et pontem indignatus Araxes. 


Caeſar, having obtained this plenitude of power and glory, and re- 
duced all the enemies of Rome, and his own alſo, to obedience, en- 
tertained thoughts of reſigning the adminiſtration (5). He conſulted 
about this important affair with his two great favourites, Agrippa and 
Maecenas : of whom the former adviſed him to lay down his power, 

and the latter ſtrenuouſly infiſted on his not parting with it. Caeſar 
being. doubtful which advice he ſhould follow, aſked the opinion of 

Virgil, according to Donatus, and was determined, by the Poet's ad- 

vice, not to lay down his command (c). Ruacus, not without reaſon, 

| | gqueſtions 


(a) Ver. 714, &c. | 

(6b) Dio, lib. 52. 

(c) Poſteaquam Auguſtus ſumma rerum. 
omnium potitus eſt, venit in mentem, an 
conduceret Tyrannidem omittere, et om- 
nem poteſtatem annuis conſulibus, et ſena- | ** tibus moleſta ipſa Tyrannis fuit, et 
tui remp. reddere : in qua re diverſae ſen-|.** civibus : quia neceſſe erat propter odia 
tentiae conſultos habuit, Maecenatem et ſubditorum, aut eorum injuſtitiam, 
Agrippam. Agrippa enim utile ſibi fore, magna ſuſpicione magnoque timore vi- 
etiamſi honeſtum non eſſet, relinquere Ty-vere. Sed fi cives juſtum aliquem ſci- 


illinc: erant enim diverſae ſententiae, va- 
riis rationibus firmatae. Rogavit igitur 
Maronem, an conferat privato homini, ſe 
in ſua republ. tyrannum facere. Tum ille, 
* omnibus ferme, inquit, remp. aucupan- 


rannidem, longa oratione contendit : quod 
Maecenas dehortari magnopere conabatur. 


rent, quem amarent plurimum, civitati 
6 id utile eſſet, fi in eo uno omnis poteſtas 


Quare Auguſti animus et hinc ferebatur et 


* foret. Quare ſi juſtitiam, quod modo 
e facis, 
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liii 


queſtions the truth of this ſtory, ſo far as it relates to Virgil: becauſe, Vear of 
if he had been conſulted, the Hiſtorians would not have kept a pro- Rome 


found ſilence concerning an affair of ſuch importance. Dio, who 
relates at full length the ſpeeches both of Agrippa and Maecenas on 
this occaſion, ſays only, that Caeſar preferred the advice of Maecenas: 
but however Caeſar might poſſibly aſk the opinion of Virgil in pri- 
vate; though he was not admitted to the council board. 8 

In the following year, Caeſar being Conſul a ſixth time, and taking 
the great Agrippa for his collegue, finiſhed his review of the people, 
and performed the ſolemnities uſed on ſuch occaſions, and inſtituted 
games in memory of his victory at Actium. Theſe ceremonies are men- 
tioned by Virgil, in the third Aeneid (d), under the perſon of Aeneas: 


Luſtramurque Jovi, votiſque incendimus aras: 
Actiaque Iliacis celebramus littora ludis 
Exercent patrias oleo labente palaeſtras 
Nudati ſocii: 


It is highly probable, that the third Aeneid was written ſoon after 
theſe ſacrifices were offered, and theſe games inſtituted, as Ruaeus has 


well obſerved, in his note on this paſſage. The luſtration to Jupiter, 


and the ſacrifices, were at this time performed by Caeſar: they ſtrove 
naked, and were bathed with oil in the gymnaſtick exerciſes; and the 
Iliacal or Trojan games contained particularly that ſport, which the 
Romans derived from Troy, and called Troja. In this game the noble 
youths exerciſed on horſeback, as the reader will find it beautifully de- 


ſcribed at large, in the fifth Aeneid (e). | 


In this year the moſt learned Varro, who had preceded our Poet, 
in writing concerning Huſbandry, died at about ninety years of age (J. 
The next is remarkable for a debate which happened in the Senate, 


concerning an additional name to be given to Caeſar. He himſelf 


would gladly have aſſumed the name of Romulus: but when he found 
that the people would ſuſpect, that if he took that name, he intended 
to make himſelf king, he conſented to have the name Auguſtus, or 
the auguſt, in which word all that is moſt honourable and ſacred is 
contained, beſtowed on him by the Senate and People (g). Virgil 


« facis, omnibus in futurum nulla homi- | (f) Ol. CLXXXVIII. 1. M. Teren- 


num facta compoſitione diſtribues; do- 
„ minari te, et tibi conducet et orbi. Be- 
« nevolentiam enim omnium habes, ut 
Deum te et adorent, et credant.” - Ejus 


ſententiam ſecutus Caeſar principatum 
tenuit. In | 


— 


(4) Ver. 279, &c. 
(e) Ver, 545, &c. 


tius Varro Philoſophus prope nonagenarius 
moritur. Euſeb. Chron. "x 

(e) Dio Caſſ. lib. 53. Euſebius places 
this two years ſooner, in his Chronicle 
Ol. CEXXXVII. 4. Caeſar . 
„ appellatus: a quo Sextilis menſis Auguftt 
% nomen accepit,” _ | 


ſeems 


725. 


726. 


727. 
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Ver of ſeems to allude to this inclination of Caeſar to take the name of Ro- 
Rome mulus, in his third (5), when, he calls Caeſar Quirinus, 
7*7* one of the names of Romulus. That therefore muſt have 
been added after the time commonly aſſigned for the publication of the 
Geotgicks. We may obſerve alſo that it could oe be. babes this 
th that Virgil wrote, in the fixth Aeneid (i), 


Hic vir, hic eſt, tibi quem promitti ſaepius audis, 
Avevsrus CAESAR, Divum genus: aurea condet 
Saecula qui rurſus Latio, regnata per arva 
Saturno-quondam : ſuper et Garamantas et Indos 
Proferet imperium: jacet extra fidera tellus, 
Extra anni ſoliſque vias, ubi caelifer Atlas- 

Axem humero torquet ſtellis ardentibus aptum. 
Hujus in adventu jam nunc et Caſpia r 

Reſponſis horrent divum: et Moeotica tellus, 

Et ſeptem gemini turbant trepida oſtia Nili. 


728. In the following year, Cornelius Gallus, whom Virgil bad 0 much 
celebrated in his Eclogues, fell into diſgrace (4). We have ſeen already, 
that Auguſtus had conſtituted him Governor of Egypt. 
raiſed to this honour from a low condition; and ſeems to have been in- 
toxicated with the great fortune to which he was advanced. He ut- 


tered in his cups ſeveral diſreſpectful ſpeeches with regard to Auguſtus ; 


and had the vanity to canſe ſtatues of bimſelf to be creed in moſt 


parts of Egypt, and to inſcribe his own actions on the pyramids. Being 
accuſed of theſe and other crimes, he was condemned to baniſhment 
and confiſcation of goods; which ſentence ſo affected him, that he 
flew himdelf (/). Donatus relates, that Virgil was ſo fond of this 
Gallus, that the fourth Georgick, from the middle to the end, was 
filled with his ; and that he afterwards changed 
the ſtory of Ariſtaeus, at the command of Auguftus. But Ruaeus juſtly 
queſtions the truth of this Rory. He obſerves, that the ſtory of Ari- 
-Nacus' & fo well connected with the culture of the bees, re it does 
not ſeem! to have been ſtuck in, but to riſe naturally from the ſubject : 

that it is not probable, that Virgil would beſtow ſo gn a part of his 
work in the e * when he has given but a few lines to 


in the preceding year. Ol. CLXXXVII. 
2. Cornelius * Farqjulicnſis Poeta, 
“ a quo primum Aegyptum rectam ſupra 
„ diximus, quadrageſimo aetatis ſuae anno 
proprio ſe manu interfecit.” 


14 
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Maecenas himſelf, to whom he dedicated the whole poem: and laſtly, Year of 
that Auguſtus himſelf, according to Suetonius, lamented the death of _ 
Gallus; and therefore cannot be thought ſo injurious to his memory, 
as to envy him ſome empty praiſe. 
Insa this year Auguſtus had a deſign of invading Britain; but was 
hindered by a rebellion of the Salaſſi, a people who lived under the 
Alps, and of the Cantabrians and Aſturians, who inhabited the plain 
country of Spain, bordering on the Pyrenean mountains (m)- He -29, 
ſent Terentius Varro againſt the Salaſſi, and marched himſelf in perſon 
againſt the Cantabrians and Afturians, in the beginning of the follow- 
ing year, when he was Conſul the ninth time, together with M. Ju- 
nius Silanus. When theſe wars were happily ended, Auguſtus again 
cloſed the gates of the temple of Janus. 
But this peace did not long continue: for in the very next year, the 730. 
Cantabrians and Aſturians rebelled again; and did much miſchief, 
before they conld be a ſecond time ſubdued. At this time Quintilius 
Cremonenſis, an intimate friend of Virgil and Horace, died much la- 
mented (n). Horace paid the tribute of an Ode to his memory, and 
addreſſed it to Virgil, who ſeems to have lamented him with an ex- 
traordinary grief (o). | 
Auguſtus, being choſen Conſul the eleventh time, together with Cal- 737. 
purnius Piſo fell into ſo dangerous a ſickneſs, that his life was deſpaired | 
of: but Antonius Muſa, his phyſician, whom he had made free, cured 
him by cold bathing, and drinking cold water (p).. Mufa was loaded 
: with rewards for this cure, by Auguſtus and the Senate, and had leave 
7 given him to wear golden rings: and not only he, but all the reſt of 
the Faculty, were for the future exempted from paying taxes. But 
Muſa's reputation was ſoon diminiſhed by the death of young Mar- 
cellas, who, being treated exactly in the fame manner, died under 
his hands. This Marcellus was the fon of Octavia, the darling ſiſter 
of Auguſtus, by her former huſband. He ſeems to have been the 
child, with whom ſhe was pregnant, at the time of her marriage 
with Mark Anthony; and the expected infant, under whoſe influence 


(m) Dio, lib: 53. Auditam moderere arboribus fidem, 
(z) Ol. CLXXXEX. 1. Quintilius Cre-| Non vanae redeat ſanguis imagini 
monenſis Virgilii et Horatii familiaris mori- | Quart virga ſemel horrida 
tur. Euſeb. Chron. Non lenis precibus fata recludere; 
| Nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi. 
(e) Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.; urum, ſed levius fit patientia 


Nulli flebilior, quam tibi, Virgili. Quicquid corrigere eſt nefas. 
Tu fruſtra pius, heu, non ita creditum Lib. 1. Ode 24. 
Poſcis Quintilium deos. . 


Quod ſi Threicio blandius Orpheo 00) Dio, lib. 53. 
Tirgil 
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Year of Virgil promiſed the bleſſings of the golden age in his Pollio (2). He 
Rome bog greatly beloved by Auguſtus, _ his ef male relation, and 
73. had married his only daughter Julia: he was univerſally lamented, and 
his body was carried with great pomp and ſolemnity to be burnt in 
the Martius. It muſt have been ſoon after this, that Virgil 
finiſhed the fixth Aeneid; at the latter end of which that youth is 
celebrated. The Poet repreſents his hero Aeneas deſcending into the 
Elyſian ſhades, to receive inſtruction from his father. Old Anchiſes 
entertains his ſon with a review of his poſterity, which gives the 
Poet an opportunity to mention the greateſt perſons, and actions of the 
Roman people. Laſt of all, Anchiſes points out the great Marcellus, 
who been five times Conſul; he mentions his offering up the 
2 Holia, for having ſlain Virdumarus, a German king, in fingle 
ght, the victory which he obtained by his celerity, his putting the 
Carthaginians to flight, his conquering the Gauls, and his being the 
third Roman, who obtained the honour of making an offering to 
Feretrian Jupiter (r): 


Sic pater Anchiſes ; atque haec mirantibus addit: 
Aſpice, ut inſignis ſpoliis Marcellus opimis 

Ingreditur, victorque viros ſupereminet omnes. 

Hic rem Romanam magno turbante tumultu 

Siſtet eques: ſternet Poenos, Gallumque rebellem: 

Tertiaque arma patri ſuſpendet capta Quirino. 


Aeneas having ſeen this future hero, takes notice of a youth, of extra- 
ordinary beauty, who being clad in ſhining arms, attends upon the 
great Marcellus. He aſks whether the youth is his ſon, or one of his 
glorious rity. Anchiſes pours forth a flood of tears, and in a 
molt pathetic manner foretels what immenſe grief will be occaſioned 
by the death of this illuſtrious youth, who would have performed 
actions equal to thoſe of his great anceſtor, if he could have broken 
through the hard decrees of fate : | 


Atque hic Aeneas, una namque ire videbat 

5 Dum forma juvenem et fulgentibus armis; 

Sed frons laeta , et dejecto lumina vultu _,; 

nis, pater, ille virum qui fic comitatur euntem 2. / 

Filius? anne aliquis magna de ſtirpe nepotum ? 

Qui ſtrepitus circa comitum ! quantum inſtar in ipſo eſt ! 
nox atra caput triſti circumvolat umbra. | 

) See the note on ver. 8, enim | (r) Aen. lib. VI. ver. 854, &c. 


Tum 
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Tum pater Anchiſes lacrymis ingreſſus abortis: 

O nate, ingentem luctum ne quaere tuorum: 
Oſtendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Eſſe ſinent. Nimium vobis Romana propago 
Viſa potens, ſuperi, propria haec fi dona fuiſſent. 
Quantos ille. virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus ! vel quae Tyberine videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum praeterlabere recentem ! 
Nec puer Iliaca quiſquam de gente Latinos | 
In tantum ſpe tollet avos : Nec Romula quondam 
Ullo ſe tantum tellus jactabit alumno. | 
Heu pietas ! heu priſca fides! invictaque bello 
Dextera! non illi quiſquam ſe impune tuliſſet 
Obvius armato : ſeu cum pedes iret in hoſtem, 
Seu ſpumantis equi foderet calcaribus armos. 

Heu miſerande puer! fi qua fata aſpera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilia plenis : 
Purpureos ſpargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His faltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere. 


Virgil is ſaid to have read the ſixth Aeneid to Auguſtus, in the pre- 
ſence of Octavia, who fainted away, when he pronounced the words 
Tu Marcellus eris; and afterwards made the Poet a preſent of ten 
| Seftertia (s) for every line, amounting in the whole to above two thou- 
ou — ſterling. The reward was great: but the verſes were 

irgil's. _ i 

The Ethiopians, who inhabit the inner part of Africa, which lies 
above Egypt, being led by their Queen Candace, invaded Egypt, and 
plundering all before them, penetrated as far as the. city Elephan- 
tina (f). But when they heard, that Caius Petronius the governour 
of Egypt, was marching againſt them, they retreated : but being pur- 
ſued by Petronius, they were overtaken, and driven into their own 
country, where he deſtroyed ſome of their towns, and compelled 
Candace to ſue for peace. To this victory Virgil ſeems to.allude, in 
the ſixth Aeneid (u), where he mentions the conqueſts of Auguſtus 
being extended even beyond the torrid zone : 


ſuper et Garamantas et Indos 
Proferet imperium : jacet extra ſidera tellus 


(s) Eighty pounds, fourteen ſhillings and | (e) Dio, lib. 54. 
ſeven pence ſterling. (u) Ver. 794, &c. 
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Ivii 
Year of 


Rome 


731. 


732. 


* 


Iviii 
Year of 
Rome 
732. 


733. 


734. 


1 there wert 


The L I FEE ef VIRGIE. 
Extra anni folifque vias, ubi caclifer Alls 
Axem humero torquet ſtellis ardentibus aptum. | 
In the mean time, . N went into Sicily ; and during his ab- 
tumults about choofing Conſul (): hereby 
e was convi that it was not yet fafe, to truſt the government 
2 in the hands of the people. At the beginning of the year, Mar- 
cus Lollius was the ſole Conſul ; becauſe they reſeryed the other place 
for Auguſtus : but when he refuſed the office, Quintus Lepidus was- 
choſen in his room. When he had ſettled the affairs of Sicily, he pro- 
ceeded to Greece: and thenee proceeded to Samos, where he ſpent the 
winter. 
In the * be marched into Aſia, where he rewarded and 


puniſhed every province according to it's deſert; Phraates being afraid 
of his arms, reſtored the ſtandards and captives, which had been taken 


by the Parthians. na: o' inf TOP hs the 


ſeventh Aeneid (x): 


Sive Getis inferre manu lacrymabile bellum, 
Hyrcaniſve, Arabiſve parant; ſeu tendere ad Indos, 
Auroramque ſequi, Parthoſque repoſcere ſigna. 


een Batre! Nd 
3 ht his favour: and the very Indians who had before 
fn hands to hilm (5), now entered into a league of , and. 


ſent him many preſents (a). Caeſar gloried of — ſubdued theſe 


nations by his authority, againſt whom the Roman armies had 
hitherto in vain. To this ſucceſs therefore our Poet ſeems to 


allude, in the ſecond Georgick (a), when he ſays, that Auguſtus diſ- 


COTM IE TINS eee 


Tie maxime Caeſar, 
Qui nune extremis Afiae jam victor in oris, 
Imbellem avertis Romanis artibus Indum, 


It could not well have been before this time, that Virgil 
beautiful imagination of his erecting 
intended to adorn with a ſculpture of his victories (56): 


(w) 2 „ Indi ab — PFs ] ag amicitiam 


(x) Ver. 604. 185 |<. poſtularunt.” 

(y) Euſcbius fixes the time of the In-“ (z) Dio, lib. 54. 
dians ſending their Ambaſſadors to be in| (a) Ver, e, &e. 
the year 728. OL, CLXXXVII 3.1 (% Georg, III. ver, 26, Ke. 


P 
g In 


wrote that 
a temple to Auguſtus, which he 
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The LIFE Of VIR GIL. 


In foribus pugnam ex auro ſolidoque elephanto 
Gangaridum faciam, victoriſque arma Ain 
Atque hie undantem bello, magnumque fluentem 
Nilam, ac navali ſurgentes acre columnas. 
Addam urbes Afiae domitas, pulſumque Niphaten, 
Fidentemque fuga Parthum, verſiſque ſagittis, 

Et duo rapta manu diverſo ex hoſte trophaea; 
Biſque triumphatas utroque ab littore gentes. 


The Gangarides were a of India, living near the Ganges: and 
the N * is a = po river of Armenia, There ate indeed 
ſo many paſſages in the Georgicks, which could not have been written 
before this time; that we may eaſily conclude, that the Poet put the 
laſt hand to this Poem, in the year of which we are ſpeaking : It is 
alſo far from improbable, that the concluſion was written at the ſame 
time : 


Haec ſuper arvorum cultu pecorumque canebam, 
Et ſuper arboribus : Caeſar dum magnus ad altum 
Fulminat Euphraten bello, victorque volentes 


Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympo. 


Virgil had now brought his celebrated Aeneis to a concluſion: but 
it wanted much of the perfection, to which he intended to bring it. 
He therefore propoſed to travel into Greece, where Auguſtus then 
was, in order to finiſh it at his leiſure. But meeting him at Athens, as 


he was returning to Rome, he determined to come back with him; 


when he was ſuddenly ſeized 1 ſickneſs, which was in- 
creaſed by his voyage. He ed at Brunduſium (c), where he 
died, on the twenty - ſecond day of September, when he had almoſt 
compleated his fifty-ſecond year. His bones were carried to Naples, and 
buried in a monument erected at a ſmall diſtance from the city. The 
Inſcription was dictated by himſelf, as he lay on his death-bed, and 
is thus tranſlated by Dryden : 


1 fang Flocks, Tillage, Heroes: Mantua gave 
Me lite, Brunduſium death, Naples a grave (4). 


* 


(c) Some ſay at Tarentum. % Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, 
(4) Ol. CXC. 2. Virgilius Brunduſii} | © tenet nune 
moritur, Sentio Saturnino, et ELucretiof *© Parthenope: cecini Paſcua, Rura, 
Cinna Conſulibus. Offa ejus Neapolim | «« Duces.” 
tranſlata in ſecundo ab urbe miliario ſepe- | Euſeb. Chron. 
liuntur, titulo iſtiuſmodi ſupraſcripto, quem | . 
moriens ipſe dictaverat: Wich this Donatus alſo agrees. 


h 2 In 


lix 


Year of 
Rome 


737 


735 


Ie - 
Vear of 


The LIFE of VIR GIT. 


In his laſt will, he ordered his Aeneis to be burnt, becauſe it was: 


Rome not finiſhed to his mind: but Auguſtus would not ſuffer it to be de- 


735. ſtroyed (e). Then he left it to Tucca and Varius, with this eondition, 
that they ſhould not make any additions; or even fill up thoſe verſes 


phiae vacaret. 


which he had left imperfect (7). Donatus relates the following verſes. 


of Auguſtus himſelf on this occaſion; 


Ergone ſupremis potuit vox improba verbis 


Tam dirum mandare nefas ? 
Magnaque doctil 
Sed ! 


Ergo bit in ignes, 


i morietur Muſa Maronis * 
egum ſervanda fides: ſuprema voluntas 


Quod mandat, fierique jubet, parere neceſſe eſt. 


Frangatur potius legum veneranda 


poteſtas, 


Quam̃ tot congeſtos nocteſque dieſque labores 


Hauſerit una dies 


And theſe alſo of Sulpicius Carthaginienſis; 


Juſſerat: haec rapidis aboleri 


carmina flammis 


Virgilius: Phrygium quae cecinere ducem. 
Tucca vetat, Variuſque ſimul: tu, maxime Caeſar, 
Non ſinis, et Latiae conſulis hiſtoriae. 
Infelix gemino cecidit prope Pergamus igni, 
Et pene eſt alio Troja cremata rogo.. 


(e) Divus Auguſtus carmina Virgilii cre- 
mari contra teſtamenti ejus verecundiam 
vetuit : majuſque ita vati teſtimonium con- 
tigit, quam f1 ipſe ſua carmina probaviſſet. 
Plin. lib. 7. cap. 30. | Tm 

Quum morbo oppreſſus adventare mor- 
tem videret, petivit oravitque a ſuis ami- 
ciſſimis impenſe, ut Aeneida, quam non- 
dum ſatis elimaſſet, abolerent. Aul. Gell. 
lib 17. cap. 10. | 

(f) Anno vero quinquageſimo ſecundo 
ut ultimam manum Aeneidi imponeret, 
ſtatuit in Graeciam et Aſiam ſecedere, tri- 
ennioque continuo omnem operam lima- 
tioni dare, ut reliqua vita tantum philoſo- 
Sed, cum aggreſſus iter, 
Athenis occurriflet Auguſto, ab Oriente 
Romam revertenti, una cum Caeſare re- 
dire ſtatuit. Ac cum Megara, vicinum 
Athenis oppidum, viſendi gratia peteret, 
lan nactus eſt: quem non inter- 


tandem Brundiſium adventarit : ubi diebus 
paucis obiit, decimo Cal. Octob. C. Sen- 
tio, Q. Lucretio Coſſ. Qui cum gravari 
morbo ſeſe ſentiret, ſcrinia ſaepe et magna 


inſtantia petivit, crematurus Aeneida: qui- 


bus negatis, teſtamento comburi juſſit, ut 
rem in emendatam, imperfectamque. Ve- 


rum Tucca et Varius monuerunt, id Au- 
m non permiſſurum. 
ario, ac ſimul Tuccae, ſcripta ſub ea 


conditione legavit, ne quid adderent quod 


a ſe editum non eflet, et verſus etiam 


imperfectos, ſi qui erant, relinquerent. 


Donatus. 

Euſebius alſo mentions Varius and Tucca 
being employed in correcting the Aeneis, 
on condition of not 3 any thing; 
«© Ol. CXC. 4. Varius et Tucca, Vir- 


„ gilii et Horatii contubernales, Poetae 


6 habentur illuſtres: qui Aeneidum poſtea 


„ libros emendarunt ſub. ea lege, ut nihil 


miſſa navigatio auxit, ita ut gravior indies, . adderent,” T | 


5 g 


Tunc eidem . 
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NIN of Y I RAGE. Ixi 


Tt is no wonder, that ſo much care ſhould be taken in preſerving Yearof 
the Aeneis, imperfect as it is; ſince it is no leſs than the Hiſtory and Rome 
Panegyrick of Auguſtus Caeſar and the People of Rome. The Romans 735 
were fond of being thought to deſcend from the Trojans, who came a 
from Troy, under the conduct of the great Aeneas: and the Julian 
family derived their pedigree from Aſcanius, who was ſurnamed Iulus, 
the eldeſt ſon of that Hero. The ſettling therefore of the Trojans in 
Italy is the ſubject of the whole Poem: he frequently takes occaſion 
to mention them as the anceſtors of the Romans : he always declares 
Aeneas to be the ſon of Venus: and he introduces Jupiter himſelf 
foretelling the great victories and the derfication of Julius Caeſar (g). 


Naſcetur palchra Trojanus origine Caeſar, 
Imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet aſtris, 
Julius, a magno demiſſum nomen lulo. 

Hunc tu olim caelo ſpoliis Orientis onuſtum, 
Accipies ſecura: vocabitur hic quoque votis. 


Jupiter, in the ſame ſpeech relates the hiſtory of the Trojan ſucceſſion, 
in Italy: that Aeneas, having ſubdued his enemies in that country, 
ſhall build Lavinium, and reign there three years: that his ſon Aſcanius, 
ſurnamed lulus, ſhall ſucceed him, reign thirty years, and transfer the 
regal ſeat from Lavinium to Alba: that his poſterity-ſhall reign there 
three hundred years; till the prieſteſs Ilia ſhall bear twins to Mars: 
4 that Romulus ſhall be ſuckled by a wolf; build a city ſacred to Mars, 
= and call the people Romans from his own name. The god then de- 
* clares, that theſe Romans ſhall know no bound of their empire: that 
Juno ſhall lay afide her enmity, and concur with him in ſupporting” 
the Roman people, the lords of the world ; and that the Trojan race- 
ſhall conquer their ancient enemies the Greeks, and reign over them (+)... 


3 His ego nec metas rerum, nec tempora pono: 
9 Imperium ſine fine dedi. Quin aſpera Juno, 


I . Quae mare nunc terraſque metu coelumque fatigat, Ad 
1 Concilia in melius referet; mecumque fovebit 
= Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque togatam. 


Sic placitum. Veniet luſtris labentibus aetas, 
Cum domus Aſſaraci Phthiam claraſque Mycenas 
Servitio premet, ac victis dominabitur Argis. 


In the ſixth book, Anchiſes, in the Elyſian fields, ſhews to Aeneas his 
future ſon Sylvius Aenaeas, the youngeſt of his children by Lavinia. 


(g) Aen. I, ver. 290, &c. (hb). Ibid. ver. 267, &c. 


From: 


lxii 


Rome 


xii The LIF E of VIRGIL. 
Year of From: him the Alban kings deſcend, Proeas, Capys, Numitor, and Syl- 


vius Aeneas. Theſe princes, he tells us founded Nomentum, Gabii, 


735. Fidena, Collatia, Pometia, Caſtrum Inui, Bola, and Cora. Numi- 


tor, the father of Ilia, is accompanied by his grandſon Romulus, the 
ſon of Ilia by Mars, under whoſe influence Rome arrives at vaſt power. 
Among theſe great Romans, Anchiſes calls upon Aeneas, to obſerve 
the noble Julian family, eſpecially Auguſtus Caeſar, under whoſe reign 
all the bleſſings, promiſed to that mighty ſtate, ſhall be united. 


En hujus, nate, auſpiciis illa inclyta Roma 
Imperium terris, animos aequabit Olympo ; 
Septemque una fibi muro circumdabit arces. 
Felix prole virum : qualis Berecynthia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 
Laeta Deum partu, centum com 


% 


plexa nepotes, 
Omnes coelicolas, omnes ſupera alta tenentes. 
Huc, geminas huc flecte acies: hane afpice gentem 
Romanoſque tuos. Hic Caeſar, et omnis Iuli 
Progenies, magnum coeli ventura per axem. 

Hic vir, hic eſt, &c. 


He then recites the kings, who ſucceeded Romulus; Numa, fa- 
mous for enacting laws; Tullus, who raifed again the military ſpirit 
of the people; Aneus Martius, who ſtudied popularity; and the 
Tarquins, the latter of whom was expelled by Brutus, whoſe ſevere 
diſcipline the Poet celebrates. He mentions the famous families of 
the Decii and Druſi, and the great Dictators, Torquatus and Camil- 
las: he laments the civil diſcords between Pompey and Julius Caeſar, 
the latter of whom he extols again, as conqueror of the Greeks, and 
avenger of the Trojan race. He does not paſs over the memory of the 
great Cato, the glorious Coſſus, the two thunderbolts of war the Sci- 
pios, who ſubverted Carthage, or the nobly temperate Fabricius, and 
Quinctius Cincinnatus. He ſeems in a rapture, at the mention of 
the Fabii; and then breaks forth into that noble character of the 
Romans already mentioned:; ©* Excudent oO c.“ And con- 
cludes with deſccibing at large the character of the famous Marcellus. 

The celeſtial ſhield of Aeneas (i) is alſo decorated with the Hiſtory 


.of Rome: Romulus and Remus fucking the wolf; the rape of the 


Sabine virgins, the war thereby occafioned, and the eſtabliſhment of 
a happy peace; the puniſhment of Metius for his perfidiouſneſs by 
Tullus Hoſtilius; the invaſion made by Porſenna, to reftore the ejected 
Tarquin; and the courage of the Romans, in afferting their liberty; 


(ö) Aen. VIII. 626. 


the 
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The LIFE of FIRGTI LL. lili 


the defence of the bridge EL. and the _ of Cloelia, by Year of 
ſwimming croſs the river; ſiege of the Capitol by the Gauls, and Rome 
the defence of it by Manlius Torquatus ; the puniſhment of wicked 735. 
Catiline in hell, the judgment ſeat of Cato, in the Elyſian fields; and 
the victory of Auguſtus Caeſar over Anthony and E The 
religious and civil cuſtoms alſo of the Romans are to be found in the 
Aeneis; their ſacrifices, their funerals, their manner of declaring peace 
and war, and their ſolemn games are deſcribed by Virgil; fo that it 
was not without reaſon, that this Poet was highly honoured both by 
Prince and People. He was in ſuch eſteem at Rome, that, as we are 
told by one of their beſt Hiſtorians (+), the poop roſe to him, when 
he appeared in the theatre, and ſhewed him the ſame reſpect that they 
gave to Auguſtus himſelf ; and that Auguſtus wrote ſuch letters to 
him, as abundantly teſtified the eſteem and regard, which he had for 
this excellent Poet. Another of their Hiftorians calls him the prince 
of poetry (/); and the learned and judicious Quintilian () was of 
opinion, that Virgil came nearer to Homer than any other Poet came 
to Virgil: and the great Emperor Conſtantine calls him the Prince of 
the Latin Poets (7). | 
He lived in friendſhip with the beſt Poets of his age, and particu- - 
| larly with Horace, who in an Ode addreſſed to him, when he was 
2 failing to Athens, prayed the gods to protect him, and called him the 
1 half of his ſoul 35 
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© Sic te Diva potens Cypri, 

27 Sic fratres Helenae, lucida ſidera, 

4 Ventorumque regat pater, 

= | Obſtrictis aliis, praeter Iapyga, . 

W | Navis, quae tibi creditum - 5 

Fi Debes Virgilium, finibus Atticis - 

4 Reddas incolumem, precor ; 

Y Et ſerves animae dimidium meae ()). 

= | The twelfth Ode of the fourth book is alſo addreſſed to Virgil; 


g 4 and in the ſixth Satire of the firſt book, he tells Maecenas, that Virgil, 


(4) Tacitus, Dialog. de Orat. accedere-: ſecundus, inquit, . eſt. Virgi- 

(/) Inter quae maxime noſtri aevi emi- lius: proprior tamen primo quam tertio. 
nent, princeps carminum Virgilius, &c. Lib. 10. | 34 | 
Hell. Paterc. lib. 2. | 8 (n) Hesl 3s, ot Afyer Tov H 1 

(m) Vear verbis iiſdem, quae ab Afro rey vn x Ira ia wol rcon, Conſtantini 
Domitio juyenis accepi : qui mihi inter- Orat. apud Eufeb. . . 
raganti, quem Homero crederet maxime (o) Lib. 1. Ode 3. 


was-+ 


Ixiv The LIFE of VIR GIL. 


- Year of was the firſt, who recommended him 2 The ſame poet cele- 
Nome prates the ſoftneſs and delicacy of Virgil's Paſtorals (2), bis ſkill in 
735. Poetry (7), his judgment (3), his candour (f), and his piety (u). Pro- 
pertius celebrates the writings of our Poet, declares that his verſes are 

£ worthy of Apollo; and ſhews the great expectation, that there was of 
| | the Aeneis, by ſaying that Virgil was about a work, which was to 
exceed the Iliad (w). Ovid alſo, ſpeaking to Auguſtus, calls Virgil 
.his happy author of the Aeneis (x). In another place, he calls that 


( Nulla etenim mihi te ſors obtulit: 
optimus olim | | 
Virgilius, poſt hunc Varius .dixere quid 
"allen. N | 
3 Sat. lib. 1. 6. 
() —— Molle atque facetum 
Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure Camenae. 
| Sat. lib. 1. 10. 


t.) At neque dedecorant tua de ſe judi- 


cia, atque | 
Munera quae multa dantis cum laude tu- 
Ba lerunt 
x Dilecti tibi Virgilius, Variuſque poetae. 
| | | Epift. lib. 2. 1. 
3 pnnm__—_ Quid autem 
Caecilio Plautoque dabit Romanus ademp- 
tum 
Virgilio Varioque ? 
N Art. Poet. 
69 Plotius et Varius, Maecenas, Vir- 
h giliuſque, 5 
Valgius, et probet haec Octavius optimus, 
atque | 
-Fuſcus, et haec utinam Viſcorum laudet 
uterque 3 


Ambitione relegata te dicere poſſum, 


Pollio ; te Meſſala tuo cum fratre ; ſimulque 


Vos er et Servi; ſimul his te, candide 
urni ; | 
Complures alios, . dotos ego quos et amicas 
Prudens praetereo: quibus haec, ſint qua- 
| lacumque, 
Arridere velim: doliturus, ſi placeant ſpe 
„ Sat. lib. 1. 10. 


Terra tulit; neque queis me ſit devinctior 
alter | 


(%) Plotius, et Varius Sinueſſae, Virgili- | 
Occurrunt: animae quales nequecand idiores 


O, qui-complexus, et gaudia quanta fuerunt; 
Nil ego contulerim jucundo ſanus amico. 
5 Sat. lib. 1. 5. 


(e) Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit : 


Nullr flebilior, quam tibi Virgili 
Tu fruſtra pius, heu non ita creditum 
Poſcis Quintilium Deos. | 
%% ˙ . $8, 
(w) Me juvet hefternis poſitum languere 
cCorollis, N ois 
Quem tetigit jactu certus ad oſſa deus: 
Actia Virgilium cuſtodis littora Phoebi, 
Caeſaris et fortes dicere poſte rates, 
Qui nunc Aeneae Trojani ſuſcitat arma, 
Jactaque Lavinis moenia littoribus. 
Cedite Romani ſcriptores, cedite Graii: 
Neſcio quid majus naſcitur Iliade. 
Tu canis umbroſi ſubter pineta Galeſi 
Thyrſin, et attritis Daphnin arundinibus: 
r poiſint corrumpere mala pu- 
ellam, 
Miſſus et impreſſis hoedus ab uberibus 
Felix, qui viles pomis mercatus amores: 
Huic licet ingratae Tityrus ipſe canat. 
Felix, intactum Corydon qui tentat Alexin 
Agricolae domini carpere delicias. 
Quamvis ille ſua laſſus requieſcat avena, 
Laudatur faciles inter Hamadryadas. 


| Tu canis Aſcraei veteris praecepta poẽtae, 


uo ſeges in campo, quo viret uva jugo. 
Tale facit carmen d d teſtudine, = 
Cynthius impoſitis temperat articulis. 
(x) Et tamen ille tuae felix Aeneidos 
auQor 


Contulit in Tyrios arma virumque toros, 
Nec legitur pars ulla magis de corpore toto, 
Quam non legitimo foedere junctus amor. 
Phyllidis hic idem, teneraeque Amaryllidis 
ignes 
Bucolicis juvenis luſerat ante modis. 
Tyiſt. I. 2. 


poem 


maintain their ſuperiority ; though 
ſolved above a thouſand years. I ſhall conclude the life of our great 
Poet with the following lines of the celebrated Vida; 5 


(y) Et profugum Aenean, altae primor- 


Quo nullum Latio clarius extat opus, 


The LIFE of VIRGIL. 


that the Paſtorals, Georgicks, and Aeneids of Virgil will be read as 
as Rome ſhall continue ſovereign of the world (z); which 
hecy has been abundantly verified ; for the works of Virgil itill 
the Roman Empire has been diſ- 


Extulit os ſacrum ſoboles certiſſima Phoebi 
Virgilius, qui mox veterum ſqualore ſituque 
Deterſo, in melius mira omnia retulit arte, 
Vocem animumque deo ſimilis: date lilia, plenis, 
Pierides, calathis, tantoque aſſurgite alumno. 
nus hic ingenio praeſtanti gentis Achivae 
Divinos vates longe ſuperavit, et arte, 

Aureus, immortale ſonans : ſtupet ipſe, pavetque 
Quamvis ingentem miretur Graecia Homerum. 
Haud alio Latium tantum ſe tempore jactat. 
Tunc linguae Auſoniae potuit quae maxima virtus 
Eſſe fuit, caeloque ingens ſe gloria vexit 

Italiae: ſperare nefas ſit vatibus ultra: 


dia Romae, legentur 


Chelſey, 5 June, 


(z) Tityrus, et ſegetes, Aeneiaque arma 


Roma triumphati dum caput orbis erit, 
Art. amat. lib. 3. Amorum, lib. I. 
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Ixy 
poem the brighteſt work of all Italy (y); and in a third, he declares, Year of 


Rome 
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1. Tityre tu patulae, &c.] After the battle 
at Philippi, wherein Brutus and Caſſius were 
overthrown by Auguſtus Caeſar and Mark An- 
thony, in the year of Rome 712, Auguſtus re- 
turned to Italy, in order to reward the ſol- 
diers by dividing among them the lands be- 
longing to ſeveral cities. But thefe not being 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the avarice of the ſoldiers, 
they frequently tranſgreſſed the bounds aſſigned 
them, and ſeized on the lands belonging to the 
neighbouring cities. Thoſe injuries cauſed the 
inhabitants, both old and young, to flock in 
great numbers to Rome to ſeek for redreſs. 
We may gather, from a paſſage in the ninth 
Eclogue, that Cremona was one of the cities 
given to the ſoldiers, and that Mantua, hap- 
pening to be ſituated near Cremona, the inha- 


N 


1 
6 1 SE 


BUCOLICORUM 


ECLOGA PRIMA. 
TITYRUS:. 


MELIIZOEUS, TiTyRuUs. 


1 


IT VRE, tu patulae recubans ſub tegmine 


Sylveſtrem 


bitants of that territory were involved in the 
calamity of their 2 neighbours. It is 
ſaid that among the reſt, Virgil being diſ- 
poſſeſſed of his eſtate, went to Rome, where 
being preſented to Auguſtus he was graciouſſy 
received, and reſtored to his poſſeſſions. It 
is reaſonable to think, that ſome of his neigh- 
bours, if not all, obtained the ſame favour: 
though the Commentators ſeem almoſt unani- 
mous in repreſenting Virgil as the only Man- 
tuan, that met with ſuch good fortune. This 


is the ſubject of the firſt Eclogue. The Poet 
introduces two ſhepherds under the feigned 
names of Meliboeus and Tityrus; of whom 
the former repreſents the unhappy Mantuans, 
and the latter thoſe who were reſtored to their 


eſtates: or perhaps Tityrus may be intended to 
A repreſent 


44 


+4 
SETS 
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the miſeries of himſelf arid his neighbours. 


Who was but ſeven years younger 
and at the end of the 


ny 4 C; 


the dialogue with ſetting forth 


« MAI. You, Tityrus, lying under the 
< ſhade of a ſpreading beech, exerciſe ru- 
« ral Muſe with a lender pipe. We leave 
« borders of our country, and our ſweet fields. 
« We fly our whilſt you, Tityrus, 
lying at caſe 


an : 1. Becau 

tated I ve 

herd in the third I 

made of reeds was 

among ſhepherds ; a 

OS. Tityrus ſignifies a Goat 
the African language, whence the name 
been aſcribed to thoſe 228 them. 


a are 
ver. 52. Now Virgil could not 
an old man, being under thirty, when he wrote 
this Eclogue, in which he calls A 


2 P . Virgil Maronis 
Sylveſtrem tenui Muſam meditaris arena: 


Mantua, and Meliboeus Cremona. 


* 


Nos 


6 


ſervant to Mopſus: 


< Tncipe, Mopſe, prior, fi quos aut Phyllidis ignes, 


„ Aut Alconis habes laudes, aut jurgia Codri, 
ce Incipe: paſcentes ſervabit Tityrus hoedos.” ' 


In the eighth Eclogue he mentions Tityrus, as 
a contemptible ſhepherd : ws 


* Certent et cycnis ululae : + Tiyrus Orphens 


« Orpheus in ſylvis; inter inas Arion.” 


If Virgil had called himſelf Tityrus in the firſt 
Eclogue, he would hardly have uſed the fame 


ename afterwards for a mean or contemptible 


1251 La Cerda contends, that the Fagusy 
is not a Beech, but a ſort of Oak or Eſculus ; 


and quotes ſeveral is opi- 
nion. This mi an i = 
nation that . with the 
pipes of the Greek writers, which is indeed a 


ſort of Oak. But the deſcription, which Pliny 
gives of the Fagus, can agree with no other tree, 
than that which we call a Beech. Fagi glans 
cc nuclei fimilis, triangula cute includitur. Fo- 
0 lium tenue, ac leviſſimum, populo ſimile.“ 


allowed to have 
memory; 3 
uſcript. La Cerda endeavours to prove, 

that Virgil always uſes Syluae, when he ſpeaks 
of Shepherds, and Agri, when he is treating of 
Huſbandry. But this argument is not good: 


«| for in a few lines below we find, 


« Ludere quae vellem calamo permiſit agrefti.” 
% Agreftem tenui meditabor arundine muſam.“ 


| - * Qui . 3 . 9 * , bo 4 
ti 1 4 
2. Meditaris.} 


laſt 


« Tityre te patulae cecini fub tegmine fagi.” | 
In the fifth Eclogue Tityrus is mentioned as 
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Bucolic. Ecl. I. 
Nos patriae fines, et dulcia linquimus arra; 
Nos patriam fugimus: tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra 
Formoſam reſonare doces Amaryllida ſylvas. 


Tir. O Meliboee, Deus nobis haec otia fecit. 
Namque erit ille mihi ſemper Deus: illius aram 


2. Meditaris,] Servius interprets 
© tas, quaſi melitaris, d pro / poſita.” La 
Cerda interprets it exerces ; which he confirms 
by ſeveral authorities. Ruaeus renders it mo- 

arts. 


Lord Lauderdale tranſlates this paſſage, 


c“ Under a beech, ſupinely laid along, 
«© Thou, Tityrus, enjoy'/# thy rural ſong.” 


Dryden's tranſlation is, 

«© Beneath the ſhade, which beechen boughs 
* diffuſe, 

* You, Tityrus, entertain your Sylvan Muſe.” 

Dr Trapp has it, 

« Beneath the covert of the ſpreading beech 

Thou, Tityrus, repos'd, art warbling o'er, 

«© Upon a flender reed thy Silvan lays.” 


© The muſical inſtruments uſed 


Avena. ] 


<< by ſhepherds were at firſt made of oat and 


then of reeds, and hollow 
of box; afterwards of the leg bones 


<« wheat ſtraw; 
60 pi 
« of cranes, horns of animals, metals, &c. 
Hence they are called avena, ſtipula, calamus, 


« arundo, fiftula, buxus, tibia, cornu, aes, 


„c.“ Ruarvus, 
5. Amaryllida.) Thoſe who underſtand this 
Eclogue in an allegorical ſenſe, will have A- 


maryllis to mean Rome. See the note on ver, 31. 


6. O Melibeee, Ce. Tityrus informs his 


neighbour, that his felicity is derived from a 
od, complimenting Auguſtus with that name. 


Tr. O Meliboeus a God has given me 
this quiet. For I ſhall always eſteem him as 
** a God: à tender lamb from my folds ſhall* 


this © can- | often ſtain his altar, 


He has permitted m 
“ kine to feed at large, as you ſee, and myſelf 
& to play what I have a mind on my rural pipe. 

Deus. ] The Poet flatters Augu by call- 
ing him a God, ſome years before divine ho- 
nours were publickly allowed him. 


| Otia,] Servius interprets it ſecurity or n 


La Cerda will have it to mean liberty. Ruaeus 
renders it quies. Lord Lauderdale tranſlates it, 
This 2 retirement; Dryden, Theſe bleſſings ; 
and Dr Trapp, This Freedom, In the fifth Ec 
logue our Poet uſes otia for peace or eaſe 3 


& Nec lupus inſidias pecori, nec retia cervis 
«© Ulla dolum meditantur: amat bonus otia 


« Daphnis -” ed; 
And in the ſecond Georgick ; 


« At ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere vita, 
© Dives opum variarum ; at latis otia fundis, 
6 Speluncae, vivique lacus: 7 


And in the third ; . 


« Ipſi in defoſſis ſpecubus ſecura ſub alta 
“ Otia agunt terra.“ 


It is plainly uſed allo in the ſame ſenſe in the 
fixth Aeneid. : | 


4 antes ws Cl Geddes it — 
© Otia qui rumpet patriae, reſideſque movebit 
„ 'Tullus in arma viros,” 


7. Namque erit ille mihi ſemper Deus.) Ser- 
vius ſays, that this repetition excludes all ap- 
pearance of flattery : which I muſt confeſs my- 
ſelf unable to underſtand, As to what he men- 


tions of Auguſtus beine really deified in his life- 
. 2 ; | 


time, 


4 e 


Ille meas errare boves, ut cernis, 


Eudere, quae vellem, calamo permiſit agreſti. 
MI. Non equidem invideo, miror magis: undique totis 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Saepe tener noſtris ab ovilibus imbuet agu tf 


et ipſum 
10 


Uſque adeo turbatur agris. En ipſe capellas 


Protinus aeger ago: hanc etiam vix, Tityre, duco. 


4 


place here : fince it is cer- 
s were not given him, 
is Eclogue is ſaid to have 


a common inion 


; 


TH 
; 
a 


8 
11 
FEE 
| 
E 


5 
i 
| 
: 
| 


b 
i 
a 


But it is no great wonder, that 
r Auguſtus with the title 
ulius Cacfar, whoſe adopted 


ing dedicated to him in the 
Forum, about ten months before the deciſive 
battle at Philippi. | 
Ius aram, fc.) Pope has imitated this, 

in his fourth Paſtoral ; | | 
« To thee, bright Goddeſs, oft a lamb ſhall 
<« bleed, 


5 
Fi 


55 
1272 
LI 


i 
i 


4 now did ſhe b 


Hic 
« Do you not ſee my cattle wand ring roam 
&« At their own pleaſure, yet come ſafely home ? 
<< He 'tis that ſuffers them to go gray.“ 
Dryden's tranſlation is better; 


= He gave my flocks to graze the flow'ry plain.” 


— 
—ꝛ—ꝛ 1 I Mit. 8 FIFY FI” 23 


11. Non equidem -invideo, &c.] Meliboeus, 


appretiending that Tityrus might imagine he 


envied 70 him, that he 
does not, but wonders at his enjoying peace 
in the midſt of the greateſt 3 dif- 
 turbances, and concludes with inquiring, who 
that God is, from whom his tranquillity is 
. i. Ido indeed, but 
EL. not I 4 ra- 
cc ther wonder; Nang thats b f et a r- 
'*©. bance all over the country. Lo! I drive my 
goats being quite ſick myſelf ; and am hardly 
able, my Tityrus, to drag this along. Juſt 
forth twins here among the 


8 . * ring 
I teeming ewes increaſe my fleecy breed.” |.c thick hazles, and left alas ! the hope of my 
9. Errare.) Id gf, paſci, ſays Servius. It“, flock upon the naked ſtone, I remember, 


is certain, that by errare the Poet cannot mean 


ec that the oaks blaſted from heaven often fore- 


to wander.,or firay, in one ſenſe of the word, told me this calamity ; only my mind was 


which ſignifies to go aſtray, or be HH. There- 


cc diſtracted. Often did the ſiniſtrous crow 


fore, to avoid ambiguity, I have tranſlated it|** foretell it from a hollow holm-oak. But tell. 
to feed at large, which is the true meaning of me, Tityrus, who this God is.” | 


the word. Poets frequently uſe. fray in 


12. Turbatur.) Pierius found turbamur in 


the fame ſenſe : thus Milton ; _ 


„ Rufſet lawns, and fallows grey, 
Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray.“ 


Lord Lauderdale has tranſlated errare in. 4ht 


full ſenſe. of wandering, or going aſtray ; 


| ſome ancient manuſcripts. Servius found the 
| ſame reading; but juſtly prefers #urbatur. Quim- 
tilian alſo reads turbatur, in a quotation of this 
paſſage; and it is generally received by the editors. 
13. Protinus.] Servius reads profenus, and 
interprets it porro tænus, id oft, lunge a finibus. 
g g Pierius, 


| Pierius obſerves that moſt manuſcripts hay 


_ of the ſame book; | 


<« gie fatus ſenior, telumque imbelle ſine ictu 
* Conyecit : rauco quod protinus acre repulſum.“ 


tinus, at one and the ſame time, e 


98 


Bucolic. Ecl. I. 
Hic inter denſas corylos modo namque gemellos, 


— 


protinus ; but that it is protenus in the Oblon 
and Medicean manuſcripts. He obſerves, that 
Caper makes a difference between them, making 
protenus an adverb of place, and protinus an 
adverb of time, Nonius Marcellus interprets 
protinis, valde, In the Medicean manuſcript, 
according to the edition printed at Florence in 
1741, it is protinus. The ſame reading is in 
the Paris edition of 1541. But in that of 1540, 
under the care of Suſſannaeus, it is protenus. In 
the Venice edition by Aldus, in 1576, it is pro- 
tinus, Rob. Stephens reads protenus. In 


old edition, printed by Pynſon, it is protinus,| 


as alſo in the Milan edition of 1539, and in the 
Antwerp edition of 1543. But in that of 
I540, it is protenus. La Cerda reads protinus; 
but Heinſius, and after him moſt of the editors 
have protenus. Dr Trapp contends for protenus, 
in the ſenſe which Servius gives it; and accord- 
ingly tranſlates this paſſage, | 


« Lo! I far hence my goats, juſt fainting drive.” 
Burman alſo is poſitive in the ſame interpretation. 


In this diverſity of opinions, our fureſt way | 


will be to conſider the different ſenſes in which. 
Virgil himſelf has uſed protinus or protenus in 
other parts of his works. The general ſignifi- 
cation of it is immediately, next, or preſently. 
afterwards, Thus it is uſed in the fourth 
eorgick: | 
C Protinus acrii mellis caeleſtia 


. 


Spem 
ec 2 * — Ph | abſc ndimus arces.” ' 
And in the fourth; | 
* Protinus ad regem curſus detorquet Iarbam.“ 
And in the fifth ;. 


« Protinns Aeneas celeri certare ſagitta 
< Invitat, qui forte velint.” 


And an the ſeventh ; 


«© Protinus hinc fuſcis triſtis dea tollitur alis 
66 Audacis Rutuli ad muros.” 


And. 


60 en io, quem profimus - 
©« ur 5 


Here Servius interprets it jugiter, deinde z and 
ſays it is now an adverb of time. He gives the 
ſame ſenſe to. - 


4 — — — trajeto miſſa lacerto 
4 Protinus haſta fugit, 


in the tenth. 


|. In the ſame book we find 


«- Exequar,” . 
And in the ſecond Aeneid; 
<« Protinus ad ſedes Priami clamore vocati; 


Where Servius reads protinus, and interprets 
it flarim; as he does alſo in another paſſage: 


ln the ſame ſenſe it is uſed in the third Acnieid; 


1 P, 0 4 An et I ba f . FRA 


«© Turni 


8 erſequitur. And, 


* Haec ubi dicta dedit, caelo ſe protinus alto 
Miſit,“ in the ſenſe already given. 


Laſtly in the eleventh 


66 Nam 


* 
* 


Spem gregis, ah filice in nuda connixa reliquit. 15 


Nam memini Heſiones viſentem regna ſororis 
* Laomedontiadem Priamum Salamina pe- 


© tentem, 
* Piu Arcadiae gelidos inviſere fines.” 


I ſhall now conſider ſome paſſages, which ſeem 
moſt to be underſtood in the ſenſe 
which Nonius Marcellus gives to the paſſage un- 
der conſideration. In the third Aeneid we find, 


a Haec loca vi quondam, et vaſta convulla ruina, 
<< Tantum aevi longinqua valet mutare vetuſtas, 
* Diffiluiſſe-ferunt, 3 
« Una foret.” 


Here fervies 
ſays it is anadvetb c Funn 
prets it inter miſ 3 is here ſpeakin 
of 2 of Sicily from — 
continent of ay to which it is faid to have 
been formerly oy nt cp cum protinus utraque tel- 
2 is, l 


"In the finth, 


5 7 omnia 


* Perlegerent oculis, 


2 hardly be A ny aber ſenſe. 
uacus interprets it, At vero rojani ul- 
A terius perluſtraſſent oculis omnia; and 
Dr Trapp tranſlates this paſſage, 


, continuo ; and 
Ruaeus alſo inter- 


66 — cri eye they would have* 


I trac'd.” 
in he flowing paſſgs is the ſereath, 


ys Tartaream intendit vocem, qua protinus omne 
« Contremuit nemus, 


protinus may be underſtood to mean either valle, 
it in the- 


lunge, or flatim ; Ruaeus interprets | 
latter ſenſe. Dr Trapp tranſlates it ſuddenly. 


I ſhould rather interpret it, “ the whole fore 
PR er | 


5 trembled 
tically, 0 


Hout 
with fro ren, 
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Saepe 


In the ninth Aeneid, Turnus boaſting of 


his ITY over the Trojans, ſays, 


. Addant fe protinus omes 
46 Etruſci ſocios 3” ; 


That ia, emphatically, let every man of the Tuf- 


cans add himſelf to the number. Servius indeed 


tells us, that ſome interpret protinus, licet in 


this 


Ruaeus interprets it fatim : but the 


ſenſe, which I have here given it, ſeems the 


moſt natural. There remains, I think, but one 
paſſage more to be conſidered. It is alſo in the 
r the Poet is | of the 
numbers ſlain by Euryalus and Niſus. 
theſe he mentions Sarranus, who had ſpent 


. 2 and adds, 


* . 


Here Servius ſays, protenus is put for tenus 
or continuo, which is peculiar to Vi 
alſo interprets it continuo. But ſurely it would 
be better to tranſlate this paſſage, happy, had 
he * 1 
to the might, continued it till morning. 
Having thus confidered the word in all the 
places where Virgil has made uſe of it, I can 
by no means aſſent to Servius and his followers, 
who interpret it porro tenus or continue, which 
Servius himſelf ſays is peculiar to Virgil. And 


Ruaeus 


gular i 
the opinion of Nonius Marcellus, that it is in 


this place an emphatical adverb, and means 
valde or omnino, in which ſenſe it may well be 


underſtood in many of our Poet. 
13. Duco.] La would have us under- 
ſtand duco in this place to mean carrying on the 
ſhoulders. To confirm this interpretation, he 

quotes ſeveral authors, who mention the 

herd's taking up the ſheep on his ſhoulders. 
all, or moſt of them, are Chriſtians, and al- 
lude-to the parable of the Good Shepherd-in the 
Goſpel ; which only ſhews the frequency of this 
cuſtom. * not even one of . 
| 0 


abſolutely or enti y equal 


_ 


Bucolic. Fel. I = 
Saepe malum hoc nobis, fi mens non laeva fuiſſet, ä 


De caelo tactas memini praedicere quercus: 
| Saepe ſiniſtra cava praedixit ab ilice cornix. 


Sed tamen, iſte Deus qui fit, da, Tityre, nobis. 

TI r. Urbem, quam dicunt Romam, Meliboee, putavi 20 
Stultus ego huic noſtrae ſimilem, quo ſaepe ſolemus. 
Paſtores ovium teneros depellere foetus, 


Sic canibus catulos ſimiles, fic matribus hoedos 


duco to expreſs carrying on the ſhoulders, It 


certainly ſigniſies to lead or draw. In the firſt 
ſenſe it is uſed in the ſecond Georgick, ver. 395. 
and in the latter ſenſe in many places. Ruaeus 
renders” it trabo. Dryden tranſlates it, 


And this you fee I ſcarcely drag along.“ 


And Dr Trapp, 
« And this, dear Tityrus, I ſcarce with pain 
Can drag along.” | 


15. Connixa.) Servius ſays it is uſed for 
enixa, only to avoid-an hiatus. La Cerda will 
have it to expreſs a difficult delivery ; for which 
I do not find ſufficient authority. 

16. Laeva.] Servius interprets it ſtulta, con- 
traria. See the note on ver. 7. of the fourth 
Georgick. 

18. Saepe finiftra, c.] This verſe is of 


| doubtful authority, not being to be found in 


the moſt ancient manuſcripts. Pierius found it 
added to ſome copies-in another hand. It is 
omitted in the printed copy of the Medicean, 
in the Milan edition, of 1481, in the Paris 
edition of 15 33, printed by Rob. Stephens, and 
in ſome other printed editions. . Perhaps it was 


| tuck in here by ſome tranſcriber, . who took 
It from the ninth Eclogue, where we read, 

Ante ſiniſtra cava praedixit ab ilice cornix.” | 

| © JE only a city: but now I find, that it differs 


19. Qi] Some read quis. 


Noram 2 


— 


20. Urbem quam dicunt, &c.) Tityrus, in- 
ſtead of anſwering directly who the deity is, de- 
viates, with a paſtoral ſimplicity, into a deſcrip- 
tion of Rome. | 1 

Tr. I fookſhly thought the city, which 


they call Rome, to be like this of ours, Me- 


© liboeus, to which we ſhepherds often uſe to 
drive the tender offspring of our Thus 
„I knew whelps were like dogs, and kids like 
goats: thus I uſed to compare great things 
with ſmall, But this has lifted up her head 
among other cities, as much as cypreſſes do 
„ among the bending wayfaring-trees, | 
21. Huic noftrae.) Mantua, near which Vir- 
gil was born. | N 
23. Sic canibus, Sc.] * He means, that 
* Rome differs from other cities, not only in- 
magnitude, but alſo in kind, being, as it 
„ were, another world, or a fort of heaven in. 
„ which he faw the god Caeſar. For in com- 
*© paring a whelp to a dog, or a kid to a 
„ goat, we only exprefs the difference of mag- 
nitude, not of kind. But, when we fay a 
*© lion is bigger than a dog, we expreſs the dif- 
„ ference of kind as well as of magnitude, as 
© the Poet does now in ſpeaking of Rome; 
© thought before, fays he, that Rome was 
* to be compared with. other cities, juſt as a 
„ kid is to be compared. with it's dam: for 
though it was greater, yet I took it to be 


„ alſo in kind: for it is a- manſion of deities, 
CC. That 


—_ 
= w 
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Noram : fic parvis is componere ö re magna ſolebam. 
Verum haec tantum alias inter caput extulit urbes, 


Quantum lenta ſolent inter viburna cupreſſi. 
M s :. Et quae tanta fuit Romam tibi cauſa videndi ? 
- T 1 74 Libertas: quae ſera tamen reſpexit incrtem 
Candidior poſtquam — ear 


* 


* That this Is his meaning, is plain from 
« Quantum lenta ſolent inter viburna cupreſſi. 


tree is a low ſhrub; but 
and ftately tree.” an- 


is a ſhrub with bending, tough 
which are therefore much uſed in 
The name is derived @ viendo, 
to bind, The ancient writers 
3 that was fit for 
viburnum : but the more modern 


* 

did ſhe 
time. 
e, Galatea has 
hilſt Ga- 


| 
liberty, 


+. © Reſpenxat 


home full of 


© was preſſel ber the 
* * right-hand never 


quae.] Some read Ecquae. 

25 Tus The Commentators 
rally underſtand Tityrus 
becauſe he makes mention here of his "3 

old before he obtained his I But 
it is very that Virgil does not ent him 
in any ſuch condition; for he is poſſeſſed of 
flocks and herds; and has a farm of his own; 
tua rura manehunt. The Poet therefore muſt 
mean by Liberty, either the reſtitution of the 
lands of Tityrus, or his releaſement from the 
bondage of his paſſion for Galatea. It ſeems to 
2 ay you are told he had no 

© hoe Calne cabs retained 

— of d bim. It be objected perhaps, 
that Tityrus could have no occaſion to go to 
Rome, to obtain a diſmiſſion from his affection 
to a miſtreſs ; and therefore this cannot be the 
liberty here mentioned. But to this it may be- 
anſwered, that his having obtained his liberty, 
by ſhakin off the yoke of Galatea, was the 
cauſe of his going to Rome: for during his 


29. Candidir ib 9. The Com- 
3 who affirm * that Virgil 
leſcribes himſelf under the name” of Tityrus, 


are much confounded with this mention of his 


beard being grey, Virgil being but: 4 


„ OT Ins ns Eclogue. 
Servius queſtions, whether it may not be a 
changing 


to have been a ſlave; 


Fd 


” 


Reſpexit tamen, et longo poſt tempore venit. 


Poſtquam nos Amaryllis habet, Galatea reliquit. 


Namque, fatebor enim, dum me Galatea tenebat, 


changing of the perſon, putting an old peaſant | 
in this place inſtead of Virgil; but he does not 
ſeem ſatisfied with this ſolution, and 


rather that the pointing ſhould be 
altered, reading the paſſage thus; 1 
pexit inertem 


Libertas, quae ſera tamen ref 
Candidior; poſtquam tondenti barba cadebat. 


Thus candidior does not agree with barba, but 
with /ibertas; and the ſenſe, ſuch as it is, will 
be Liberty, which, though I was ſlothful, looked 
more favourably at laft, after my beard fer from 
the barber. But then the mention of the beard 
at all is ſuperfluous, unleſs we ſuppoſe that they 
did not uſe the barber till they were near thirty 
years old, which is not probable. * Beſides, if we 
ſhould comply with Servius here in altering the 
pointing, we ſhall never be able to prove Tity- 
rus to be a g man, fince he is twice called 
expreſsly ſenex, which cannot be ſtrained to 
ſignify any thing but an old man. The ſame 
objection will be in force againſt Pomponius 
alſo, who will have the candidior barba to mean 
the 1 on the chin. Beſides, this will 
make Ti too young to repreſent a perſon 
of Virgits age. La Cerda is of opinion, that as 
Virgil- had repreſented himſelf under the cha- 
racter of a flave, he was obliged to ſuppoſe 
himſelf old too; becauſe it was not uſual to 
enfranchiſe their ſlaves, till they were old. I 
have ſhewn already, that Tityrus is not repre- 
ſented as a ſlave : therefore I need not give any 
anſwer to the latter part of the argument; 
though it would be eaſy to produce many in- 
ſtances of ſlaves being ſet at liberty before they 
were old. Ruaeus thinks, that the ry is 
not every where obſerved, and concludes with 
Probus, that the Poet only takes the ſame 
li in repreſenting himſelf as an old man, 
that he does in making himſelf a ſhepherd, or 
in aſſuming the feigned name of Tityrus. Ca- 
trou has found out a new ſolution of theſe 
difficulties. He has diſcovered that Virgil's fa- 


Nec 


alive, and tells us it was he that 
e reſtitution of his lands, and there- 
fore is repreſented with propriety as an old man; 
thongh 1 mult confeſs, that I can hardly be 
rſuaded to believe, that ſo decent a writer as 
irgil, would have made his father call himſelf 


ther was 
obtained 


| | fool, as he does in two or three places of this Ec- 


logue. To conclude, the Commentators ſeem 
to think it neceſſary, that ſome one perſon ſhould 
be repreſented under the name of Tityrus, 
and thereby lay themſelves under inextricable 
difficulties in explaining their author; which 
might eaſily be avoided by allowing, that the 


Poet's characters are general, and not intended 


to be perſonal. 

31. Poſtquam nos Amaryllis, c.] The alle- 

rical Commentators fancy that the Poet meant 

ome by Amaryllis, and Mantua by Galatea. 
Politian pretends that A Ilis was the ſecret 
name for Rome. But, as La Cerda juſtly ob- 
ſerves, this contradicts itſelf : for if it had been 
ſo, the Poet had offended againſt: religion, by 
pronouncing the name, which it was unlawful 
to reveal, Beſides, no ancient author whatſo- 
ever has ventured to inform us what this ſecret 
name was. La Cerda ſeems to incline to the 
opinion of Fabius Pictor and Nannius, who 
tell us, that the Argeus campus, which is incloſed 
by the ſeven hills, was rendered uninhabitable 
by the inundations of the Tiber; but that, 
on offering ſacrifices to Vertumnus, the waters 
returned into their channel. Hence Rome was 
called Amaryllis from the gutters, by which the 
waters were carried off, @wapis ſignifying a 
gutter, But La Cerda himſelf thinks this may 
poſſibly be too far fetched, and that the Poet 
may intend no more than to call Rome by the 


name of a fictitious ſhepherdeſs. Ruaeus looks 


upon theſe opinions as trifles, and Juſtly rejects 
the allegorical interpretation for the following 
reaſons. 1. As the Poet has twice mentioned 
Rome expreſsly, and by it's proper name, in this 
Eclogue, what could induce him to call it ſome- 


times Rome and ſometimes Amaryllis? 2. He 
diſtinguiſhes 
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dee fs libertatis erat ues enn me 
Quamvis mules rac ein niekion Goth, . 
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s Galatea from Mantua alſo, when| Poetry, has the very words cura peculi, in the 
LINA a ſlave to Galatea, | fame ſenſe 1 
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their birth, 


th whe by GE 


ted 


to 

they call 2 N Je and genres ee 

r 8 LOT a i 
A ER Bir © hoe reject. that oe el 
=: Ab e Weg Worthy, 


3, 85 Na tek uſed for P Peculium 
eee to gg 2 „ 
5 2 ave ie! , in- |} 
mT A of his maſter. Flat, in 4 - | 
5 * to Expreſs the ſeparate purſe o 


bye . 


without huſband's know rd 2 pecus, becauſe exchanges were made 

DI a 189 the I Do - ages : "aattle, before the e Fee 
e nihil habere addecet 81 . coin h l impreſſed on it 

25 f ark elves | habet, partum ei i Baud br Teitur fays V a fe ſcientia pecaras, parand ndi 

BE, 64 50 be * AC Tn tHe Rus qua e maxim, 

= * 1 ubtraha aut inyenerit,” | ** capiantur ex ea, 2 qui pla, pecunia no- 

r . 1. 52 S le * ge mitats eſt:? 8 55 s , — fun- 

uſes it for the property of a flaye, in his|** damentum us expressly 


arddoxa ; Ab, .corum ſervitus dubia eſt, qui that both 5% are N * Pecur; « Nam; 
4 clpiditite pe apts mil conditionem recuſant | *'in 7 vel antigu 520 eſt ratio, paſ- 
2 aue Vitutis 7” Many other pa 2 6c cendi, eademque quaę Aloe ma; propter 
27e qu quoted b * e to ſhew, t « quod.” nomina quoque 5 pecuniae et peculit. 
p*eculium means the ſtock of a ſlave ; A whence 2] 14 ttacta . . 4 a pecore.” 

ufer, at Virgil ü uſes it in this place „ to expre 0 . dep Seryius lh us, that ſepta, 
* "was in a ſtate of e d th . places in the Campus Martius, 
muſt be — the word is moſt fre- were in, for the people ta give, 


iriftances to prove that i it alſo 1 end the | pro- ſe; mble theep-folds. or furl, the words are often. 
perty of 4 freeman, or, as ET it "in| put he rh par th The in 7m py ſeptis- 
e nbw before us; 2 ronius| is u uflibus; con 
a * F vo uſes it in THE] Lis * 5 5 0 r 
ſenſe, to expreſs what eve man maß) 
efttainly call bis own. " Horace, in bis Abt of — 
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Pinguis et ingratae premeretur eafeiis urbl, 
Noh unquam gravis acre domum mihi dextra redibat. 


ind 31. * 


M21. Mirabaf, q wid moet Deos, Amarylli, vocares ; 


, HM 
Cui 


And Juvetil, But infratuf finite atts L . 
$133 N — ith cen un 


« <= Andiius qui prox urgit oil.” ” 5 


« Plebant, ROY 
f I think ĩt _ robable, that tlieſe inclo -- > # 

in the Cay irtlus took their name] where Servius i 4 terprets Ty Ti; em 
from the ſheep-tolds; the founders of Rome lattum Fed Er in the 
having been ſhepherds. N 8 that i Book of 
the ll os + foe? ar tha SO Var by if mare 
the fo nce that wor ar- | t niſi pu g 
ro, in ad fr book, Nunc de kit, quae eque pericula eb 
. tütandi caufa fundi, aut ; fiant, dicam.“ wy * 
_ Here it is very plain, that Varro = "the word which Creech e . ik an i r 


for What we call fences. He ſa are four | - hs 1 1 5 tumultibus agitgremur,, 
ſorts of feoptd, or fences: the "Re rob to | nos miſeros manerent. Thus alſo ik 
be a quick hedge ; the ſecond a dead hedge . 
4 chit a ditch and bank; the fou 15 Ingrato riifira vita dubenda oft. 
VVV Pi dee tee 
* ree with vient than with 4205 o| frotrabinda « f tb „ I belieye it_is in his. laft 
that theſe lines ſhould be pointed” this : ſenſe,” that we are to 0 underſtand th the pa 14 Vel 
fore us. We 40 not ſee any a. 


<«« Qiamvis multa lei exiret viEtima f tis | fhould call Makitus ungrateful,, Tityrus 15 carried 
<« Pinguis, et ingratae pfemeretur caſtus urbi.” his cattle and "cheeſe e to a — he 
did not, bring his 3 1 975 With 5 it 
Rut this pointing is followed iti very few editions, | was his own ault to (| Nor is there . 
Burman indeed ſeerhs to approve of it'ori the au- evident reaſoh, Why he 455 Is call it unplca/ſing, 
thority of Servius'afid Fabricius, but be has pre- unleſs, as Burman interprets, it, becau i 
ſerved the common pointing. filled ea ſoldiers. But there e bl iden 
a ata 1 di. ee but Guse doubt reaſon, why he ſhould call it nh PK 
oy ate, why Mantua is na ral, and | was 1 is in it's hatin, Mete 990 it's 
wia is meant by that epithet. It is commonly Kennel to Cremon he Poet himſelf inti- 
uſed to ſignify either See or FE mates in the ninth 2 gue ; | 
In the former ſenſe we find it in the ſecs 


Aeneid: 40 Mantua, yae miſerae nimium Vier Cre- 
3 2 r monae,” L 

Sed quid eę * autem RO 1 . | | PARTE 
« revolvo 


_.. 2 Fratar, Oc. J F us. TTY 

where Servius interprets” it, net vobit Peet | this diſcourſe of ityrus,, to "haye. fe 

nec mihi gratiam conciliantla. In the lattef ſenſe | the amour between bp 3d, . iich 

it ſeems to be uſed in the tenth Aeneid ; Which he was not ACqu anq there - . 
{ fore. wondered, whoſe be - Ama- 


“ Reſpicit Ignarus retum, ingratuſque Catdife' ——— 


e it was thi 


B 2 | | — 


ſuch a loſs to make ſenſe of this verſe, that they 
are obliged to find an error in it, and that we 
ought, inſtead - of Amarylli to read Galatea. 
Acco y we find Galatea intruded into ſome 
editions. La Cerda has not altered the text here, 
though he ſeems very well inclined to ĩt. Some, 
<<. ſays he, read thinking the ſenſe 
* would otherwiſe be obſcure, and produce 
<© manuſcripts in confirmation of that reading. 
do not want reaſon for this emendation: 
elibocus, as appears from the whole 
to know 


6. 
<< for 


& 
40 
4. m editions have Ama- 
„ ul; but I have not ſubſtituted Galatea 
* wi ity. Several manuſcripts, as 
= and ſeveral ' ancient edi- 


tions, read Galatea inſtead of Amaryllis. 
«<« Beſides, the edition printed at the Louvre, 


cc from manuſcripts, has reſtared Galatea in 
ec the text. Hereby all the difficulties vaniſh, 


* and all the obſcurity clears up. If we re- 


© tain Amarylli, and mean thereby the city of 


& ſhould know what paſſed there, he who per- 
© haps had never ſtirred out of his own village? 
„ Could Virgil's father have cauſed ſo much 
&« grief there by his abſence? He was a man 
« of nodiſtinftion, who went to ſeek credit at 
Rome, and was not regarded there, at leaſt 
% not with any inquietude, Nor is it more 
© natural to imagine, that a perſon is here 
„ meant for whom Tityrus, that old man with 
he: 8 beard had 8 He was 
© not an age to form engagements, 
c except in - Thus we ſee in the text, 
& his Amaryllis and Galatea are changed at once 
& into two cities. Beſides the recital of a paſſion 
c would be out of place in a Poem intended to 
cc praiſe and thank Caeſar. It would be an idle 


perpetual 
names of Amarylli 
« are always meant Rome and Mantua, the 
«© whole work becomes uniform, and attains 


y“ it's end, without giving any change to the 


«© mind.” By — confeſſion of theſe allegorical 
interpreters themſelves, their whole interpre- 
tation falls to the » unleſs we read Ga- 
 latea for Amaryllis: but there does not ſeem 
ſufficient authority for that reading ; which 
ſeems to have been utterly unknown to Ser- 
vius, Pierius, Philargyrius, and other moſt ce- 
Or ORs 90 P have been in- 
vented only to ſupport imagination, that 
Amaryllis was Rome, and Galatea was Man- 


tua, We muſt therefore ſubſcribe to the opi- 


nion of the learned Ruaeus, who judiciouſly 
obſerves, that the ſenſe is very plain, if we do 


confeſs | not confound ourſelves with allegory. ** Tity- 


© rus, ſays he, has caſt off Galatea, loves Ama- 
„ ryllis, and goes to Rome. Amaryllis being 
tc left at Mantua laments his abſence. Meli- 
„ boeus, who was acquainted with the grief 
« of Amaryllis, though not with the cauſe, 
Ie now diſcovers it from the diſcourſe of Tity- 
| « rus, 


Tityrus 


© Rome, would it be probable, that Meliboeus 
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- Bucolic, Ecl. I. 13 
Tityrus hine aberat, ipſae te, Tityre, pinus, 


Ipſi te fontes, ipſa haec arbuſta vocabant. 


Tir. Quid facerem? neque ſervitio me exire licebat, 
Nec tam praeſentes alibi cognoſcere divos. 


& rus; and reproves him gently, as not being 
« ardent in his love. Tityrus juſtifies him- 
« ſelf, by laying, that he had no other way to 
4 recover his loſſes, than by going to Rome.” 
It ſeems to me very evident, that there is not 
any thing more myſterious in this paſſage, than 
that Galatea had been an imperious and ex- 
penſive miſtreſs to Tityrus, and kept him from 
growing rich, by draining him of his money, as 
faſt as he got it. When he was grown older 
and wiſer, he began to have an affection for 
Amaryllis, upon which Galatea forſook him. 
He now found a material difference ; for Ama- 
2 loved him diſintereſtedly; ſo that his pre- 
ent condition may be called li „ and his 
former accounted ſervitude. Beſides it may 
reaſonably be imagined, that Amaryllis, having 
a real concern for the welfare of Tityrus, though 
ſhe was. uneaſy during his abſence, had herſelf 
perſuaded him to go to Rome, in hopes to 
ſome relief from the tyranny of the ſoldiers, to 
whom the lands about Mantua were given, 

39. Ipſae te Tityre, &c.) Servius thinks that 
by Pinus is meant Caeſar, and by Fontes the 
Senate, Perhaps there is a defect in this part of 
the copy; for he could hardly fail after this, 
to explain Arbuſta to mean the people. The 
other interpreters have not adopted this, think- 
ing, I believe, the allegory too far ſtrained. 
Beſides, can it be imagined Tas ſo modeſt a man 
as Virgil would preſume to repreſent Caeſar, 
with the Senate and people of Rome, bewailing 
his abſence ? There is a great beauty in the re- 
petition of ipſe in theſe lines, which is not eaſily 
imitated in Engliſh : but La Cerda's obſerva- 
tion, that all the three genders are found here, 

ft, ipſae, ipſa, is very trifling, and more worthy 
af a ſchool- boy, than of a man of his learning. 

40. Arbuſta.] The Arbuſta were large pieces 
of ground planted with elms or other trees, at 
the diſtance commonly of forty feet, to leave| 


Hic 


room for corn to grow between them. Theſe 
trees were pruned in ſuch a manner, as to ſerve 
for ſtages to the vines, which were planted near 
them. The vines faſtened- after this manner to 
trees were called arbuſtivae vites. See the 
twelfth chapter of Columella de arboribus: 


41. Quid facerem, c.] Ti anſwers 
the * — him of . to Ama- 
,ryllis, by ſaying that he had no other way to 
get out of ſervitude, than by going to Rome, 
where he ſaw Au 
fore, who reſtored him to his poſſeſſions. 
„Tr. What could Ido? I had; no other 
way to get out of ſervitude, nor could J elſe- 
here find gods ſo propitious. Here, Meli- 
<* boeus, I ſaw that youth, for whom my al- 
© tars ſmoak every year for twelve days. From 
* him firſt I received this anſwer ; Feed your 
„ herds as before, my lads, and yoke your 
* bullocks.” 

We learn from Appian, that when the- lands 
were divided among the ſoldiers, great num- 
bers, both young and old, and women with 
their children, flocked to Rome, and filled 
the Forum and temples with their lamentations, 
complaining that they were driven from their 
lands and houſes, as if they had been conquered 
enemies. Kai oa wears noun THv Irankav ra- 
Tay t Na ro tpyovy N © Ras ,, 
THIS Te YI rin rod Sopoupaivous ITouv, Xa apyupiov 
od dv, G&AAG gung ave fjipog g Thv Pd u 6s 
Te viou g Yigoules, 1 as Yαν,a dh reg Wo- 
olg is r a yopay 1 rd iepe, iIpnrouv, odd A 
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42. Praeſentes divos.] La Cerda interprets 
this propitios faventeſque z- though he ſays be is 
not diſpleaſed with thoſe, who turn the ſenſe to 


that _ ſpoken of be- 
e 


adnmoa A’ , Iranuta: It dileg aviclacta 


Hic illum vidi aver; — quotannis © | 


Bis ſenos cui noſtra dies altaria fumant. 


Hic mihi reſponſum primus dedit ille petenti: 45 


Paſcite, ut ante, boves, pueti: 


that manner of ſpeaking, by which a god is ſaid 
to be preſent, to whom. ſacrifices are offered be- 
fore. his death. n 


5 « 8 — Dion . 
aejens 4. itur 
See Britannis 


« — — Perſia- 


e <* Arn os fagmm-exurantur, 2 * 
Fe = Herculi Evander — t 

interpretation is certainly right ; we 
find pragſens uſed: im the ſame ſenſe in the 
ninth Acneid,. where: Niſus invokes. the moon, 


in the fallowing words: 
<'Fu Dex tu prozſens noſtro ſuccurre labori.“ 

This cannot be- underſtood in the latter ſenſe ; 
the-moan never having lived upon carth. The 


ſame author. obſerves, that there is a iety|| 
in uſing the word Drives here; Dii ing 


taken from mankind. But Deus has already 
been uſed: for Auguſtus in this very Eclogue ; 
An idler mibir ſemper” Deus z. and in the firſt 
Acneid, Juno calls herſelſ Divorum regiun; as 
ſheiis called alſo Dius by Aeneas, in > ſolemn. 
invocation, in the twelfth: Aeneid: 


«Tune pins Aeneas ſtricto fic enſe precatur, 
Efe nun Sob teſtis; et hae mihi terra pre- 
ce. : | 
„ Quam gropter:tantos:potus perferre laborts z 
« Ec Pater omnniphtens; et tu, Saturnia Juno, 
Ju melior, jams; 
78 


Favenens] Auguites was about twenty | 
two years old, when the- diviſion of the lands 
was made among the ſoldiers. Servius ſays, he 
is here called . juwextis, becauſe - the Senate had 


publiſned a deeres / forbidding any one to call 


* videri, cum ut ibi eſſe 


„ interitum illius perſuaſit, 


the eternal Gods; but Dios thode who have been | 


M1. 


common in the mouths of his enemies. Thus 
Brutus, in one of his letters to Cicero; Hoc 
<< tu, Cicero, poſſe fateris Odtavium, et illi 
cc REA aut ſi me carum habes, vis Romae 
poſſem, commendan- 
0 dus puers illi fuerim? Iſta vero imbecillitas 
5 is in te 
c relidet, quam in omnibus alis, et 
in cupiditatem regni impulit, et Antonio poſt 
ut interfecti locum 
** OCCupare conaretur; et nune puerum fun 
<« extulit, ut tu judicares, precibus eſſe impe- 
c trandam- ſalutem- talibus viris, miſericordia- 
que unius, vix etiam numc viri, tutos fore nos, 
** haud ulla alia re. Hir ipſe puer, quem 
Caeſaris nomen ineitare videtur in Caeſaris in- 
ͤterſectores· Hane ego civitatem videre 
wa © velit aut putem ullam, quae ne traditam 
quidem atque ineulcatam libertatem recipere 
0 « poſit? pluſque timeat in puero nomen ſublati 
3 ſibi.” 
44. Bis ſenos cui a dies alturia fumant. 
Theſe twelve days * ed good reaſon — 
by the Commentators to be one day in every 
month. Servius ſays they were either the Ka- 
lends or Ides. La Cerda obſerves, that Auguſtus 
uſed to be worſhipped - with- the Lares, 
as appears from this paſſage-of Horace; 
** Te multa prece, te proſequitur mero 
«© Defuſo pateris'; et Laribus tuum 


40 Miſcet nomen, "uti Graetis Caſtoris 
N t magni memor Herculis.“ 


That the Lares were worſhipped monthly, he 
proves from the following paſſage of Pubs 


At mihi contingat patrios-celebrare' penates, 
«© Reddereque antiquo memſtrua thure Lari. ” 


456. Submittite tauros.] Servius ſeems to un- 


* —— 


<8, 2 This word ſeems indeed to have been 


derſtand theſe words in a double ſenſe; as if they 
ſignified 


a both plowing, the ground, and propa- 


Bucolie. Ecl. I. 
Mar. Fortunate ſenex, ergo tua rura manebunt ? 


15 


Et tibi magna fatis: quamvis lpis omnia nudus, 


ſpecies: exercete terram et 
is not diſpleaſed with the firft of theſe | 
interpretations, thinking jugo may be underftood : 
but be is of” opinion, that this is not the ſenſe 
here. He explains ſubmittite to mean: producite 
This, ſays he, agrees with 
ng; wards: paſcita bowes,. ag, if it 
< had been ſaid, both the cows-and: bulls- may || 
« be brought- out ta paſture. In this ſenſe; of 
& profert or producit the word is, uſed by Lu- 


<« cretius ; 


— Ht fuaves daedala tellus 
« ä — . 


and by Seneca, in his Oedipus ; 


* Laetus Cytheron pabulo ſemper novo 
« Aeftiva naſtro prata ſubmittit gregi. 


This manner of expreſſion is borrowed from 
66 the Greeks : for we find in Pindar, XS 
ce g var avantiune, Tellus verna folia ſub- 
<* mittit ;. and in Libanius, Y Ae 10. ago.” 
Theſe quotations however do nat. ſeem full to his 
purpaſe; nor does that, which Ruacus helps 
him to from Lucretius: 


bo Lactiſcus nequeat foetus ſummittere tellus.” 


In theſe and many other paſſages, wh might 
be brought from the ſame Poet, ſubmitto ſigni- 
fies indeed. to bring. forth.; but ſurely there is 
great difference between bringing forth, as an 
animal does it's young, or as the earth does 
flowers, which is the ſenſe of Lucretius, and 
bringing forth the cattle to paſture. Theſe quo- 
tations rather confirm the ſecond ſenſe given by 
Servius, exercete ſolalem. Erythraeus interprets 
the paſſage under conſideration, Supplere, ſuc- 
ceſſorem mitters; that is, ſupply, the. herd with 
new bulls. This. interpretation. is not without 
authority to ſupport it. Varro ſeems to have uſed 


3 in, this — «© Caſtrare. oportet 


I, ne- 


LD 


que ante quam calores, aut frigora ſe fr 
. |< runt. Quos arietes E potifli= 
„mum engunt ex matribus, quae 


Limoſoque 


<- parere ſolent.“ This is not very E ant 


expreſſion in the third Georgick; 


« Et quos, aut n 
«bends. 


Cicero certainly uſes it for Rnd. fccalibr, 
in his Oration de Provinciir Aribus; 
<< Huic vos non ſubmitteris # hunc dlutius na- 
4 nere patiemini?“ as does Juftinian” alſo, in 


uſum fructum quis habet, in locuff de- 
mortuorum capitum ex foeru fructuarius /ub> 
mittere debet, ut et Juliano viſum eſt, et in 
« vinearum demortuarum vel arborum locum 
e alias. debet ſubſtituere. Theſe quotations 
ſufficiently teſtify, that ſubmitro may ſighify t6- 
ſubſNiitute + but yet I cannot help thinking, NE 
Ruaeus, that it is more natural, in this place, to- 
underſtand it JO tauros Jogo. 


2 ſecond: book of Inſtitutions: - Seck ſi gregi 


47 Fortunate ſanex, E Meliboeus con- 
gratulates Tityrus on his happineſt in enjoying 
his own eſtate, though ſmall, 

MEI. O fortunate old man, then your 
farms will remain your own, and large enough -· 
fox you; though naked rocks, and the © fem 
with muddy ruſhes: ＋ oh your, _ [Fi 
your pregnant ſheep: not be in er 
9 — — food; nor ſhall they be 
infected with the, noxious diſeaſes of neigh— 
„ bouring cattle. O fortunate old man, here 
„ amongſt well known rivers and ſacred · ſprings- 
you ſhall enjoy the cool · ſnade. On · one ſide 
” — hedge that bounds. your farm, where the 
4 Hyblean bees are always feeding on the 
flowers of the willows, ſhall often invite you; 
< to. ſlecp, with/a gentle · murmur. On anether- 
5 ſide the pruner under the high rock ſhall ir 
© to the breeges. Nor in the meam time, 
e the - hoarſe ring: dov es, your delight, nor 
„ ſhall the turtle ceaſe to moan from the lofty, 
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nor fruitful, - abounding 
is ſufficient to af- 
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rocks and ruſhes, 
We find theſe hills 


known not to be 


ee of paſturage. Vir- 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


upon; which they eff 


gk 
Nec 


IMenalces, in the ninth Eclogne, may well be 


underſtood not to be 

Tityrus. 

< Certe equidem audieram, qua ſe ſubducere 
, colles 2355 


© Tncipiunt, mollique jugum demittere clivo, 
« Uſque ad et veteris jam fracta cacu- 
9 . 5 
© Omnia carminibus veſtrum ſervaſſe Me- 
« nalcam.“ 
Here he deſcribes them to begin at the declivity 
of the hills, and, to end at the waters of the 
Mincius. Not unlike this is his deſcription of 
them in the third Georgick, where he pro- 
poſes to erect a temple to A on his own 
eftate ; where he tells us his fields lie on the banks 
of this river: | 


different from theſe of 


« Et viridi in campo templum de marmore 


«< ponam 


t| Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 


ce Mincius, et N it li ripas.” 


The country about Mantua is moiſt : for the 
river Mincius runs out of the Lacus Benacus, 
now called Lago di Garda, and coming to 
Mantua ſpreads itſelf into a lake five miles 
long, and then falls into the Po ; which is ve 
apt to overflow it's banks. Our Poet himſelf 
deſcribes the moiſtneſs of this country in the 
ſecond Georgick 3 
6« Et infelix amiſit Mantua campum, 
« Paſcentem niveos herboſo flumine cycnos. 
Non liquidi gregibus fontes, non gramina 
| a 


| Lineſeque | palus ebducat paſcua  junce. 
Ruſhes are — — of a wet ſoil: =. 
are of great ſervice in the moſt rotten mo- 


raſles, affording the only ſecure ground to tread 
| <A by the ſtrong matting 
of their roots. 

50. Graves foetas.] Many Criticks con- 


* that foctas ſignifies ſuch as have brought 
I 


| Bucolic. Ecl. I. " 
Nec mala vicini pecoris contagia laedent. 


17 


Fortunate ſenex, hic inter flumina nota, 
Et fontes ſacros, frigus captabis opacum. 


forth their youn 
of graves, which they 
2 only heavy or fick. 
ave brought forth their 
cannot be denied. Our Poet evidently 
wy in that ſenſe, in the third Georgick ; 


Tec tibi foetae, 
2 — patrum, nivea implebunt mulAralia 
; _ vaccae, 
« Sed tota in dulces conſument ubera natos:” 


And in the eighth Aeneid ; 


will have to mean in this 
That animals, which 
FS ty ale ths 


< mn. Viridi foetam Mavortis in antro 


* Procubuiſle lupam: geminos huic ubera circum 


Ludere pendentes pueros.“ 


But it is no leſs certain, that it is alſo uſed to 
ſignify pregnant; as in the firſt Aeneid ; 


Loca foeta furentibus auſtris.” 
And in the ſecond ; 


Scandit fatalis machina muros 
6 « ks armis.“ 


Varro defines foetura to be the time between 
conception bringing forth 3 ©* Nunc appello 
< foeturam a conceptu ad partum : hi enim 
„ praegnationis primi et extremi fines.” Be- 
fides the addition of graves, which is fo often 


uſed by itſelf to ſignify pregnant, ſeems to put 


g, notwithſtanding the addition | it 


. [florem, or habens florem 


Hinc tibi, quae ſemper vicino ab limite ſepes, 
Hyblacis apibus florem depaſta ſalicti, 

Saepe levi ſomnum ſuadebit inire ſuſurro. 
Hinc alta ſub rupe canet frondator ad auras. 


33 


Nec 


it paſt all diſpute. Burman obſerves, that ſome 
point theſe verſes thus; 


« Non inſueta graves tentabunt pabula ; foetas 
Nec mala vicini pecorts contagia laedent ir”, 


but he condemns it. If we admit this pointing, 
the tranſlation muſt run thus; Your preg- 
* nant ſheep ſhall not be in danger from unac- 


“ cuſtomed food; nor ſhall your dams be in- 


** fected with the noxious diſeaſes of neighbour- 
& ing cattle.” 

52. Flumina nota.] The Po and the Mincius. 

54. Vicino ab limite ſepes.] The hedge which 
divides your land from your neighbour's, - 

blaeis 5. urative expreſſion 

to Ledde be A for . a town of 
Sicily was famous for 

Florem depaſta.] That is depaſta ſecundum 
um, a Greciſm 


frequent in Virgil; as Os humeroſque deo ſimilis in 


the firſt Aeneid. 


Salicti.] For ſaliceti: ſee the note on ver. 
13. of the ſecond Georgick. 

The flowers of willows are catkins ; ; * 
abound in chives, the ſummits of which are full 
of a fine yellow duſt, of which the bees are laid 
to make their wax. 

57. Alta.) Heinſius, according to Burman, 
found alte in one manuſcript. 

Frondator.] A pruner of vines; for the other 
fruit-trees ſtand in no need of - pruning, unleſs 
any one would fancy Tityrus to have wall-fruit, 


or eſpaliers. Olive-trees are the worle for 
pruning 


e Vii Maronis 
Nec tamen interea raucae, tua cura, palumbes, 
Nec gemere acria ceſſabit turtur ab ulmo. 


Tr. Ante leves ergo paſcentur in acthere cervi, 


* o 
7 l ; j 
— 4 On A 


Et freta deſtituent nudes in litore piles: 


< C 


ing, 2s our Poet Kimfelf tells us in the a 
. | : 


* Contra non ulla eft oleis cultura; neque illae 

8 expectant falcem, raſtroſque te- 
< naces.“ 

nne 


«Eft etiam ille labor curandis vitibus alter, 
9 Ori nunquam exhauſti ſatis eſt: — 2 


Taue quatergue folum ſeindendum, gle- 


e ee anne 
T vandum 


. has not been forgotten by Milton, in 
£ Altogro; | | 
While the plowman near at hand, 


* Whiſtles o'er the furrow'd land, 
And the milkmaid ſingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his 

< Arid every ſhepherd tells his tale 


* Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


Servius ſays, that frondator is ſometimes uſed 
to ſignify a bird. that lives among the leaves, and 


feeds upon them. Hence the Abbe de Marol- 


les has rendered it a ep, e 3 Sous la pente 
un rocher le Roſe chantera. Thus alfo 
the Earl of Lada has tranſlated it alinnet; 


'< Where from ſteep cliffs, ſhrill linnets ſtretch | 
«© their throats, 


© And turtles from high elms, complaining | {ca 
© notes.” | 


He ſeems indeed. to have confounded the fron- 


oo, 


cliffs relate to 


together; for de fu 
t is ſaid of ae and 


Arch their threats ſees to be taken from rau- 


cae, which belongs to the latter. 

Ad auras.) Burman mentions ad aures, but 
he juſtly rejects this reading. Many underftand 
ad auras to mean on high, Meliboeus had juſt 
mentioned the cool ſhade, as one of the great en- 
jrrmuents of 7 By ityrus: I believe therefore, that 

deſigns * the pleaſure LA the pruner, 
in enjoying cool to 
N otherwiſe * 14 
hot, where the ſun- beams being ſtrongly re- 
flected upon him, would * no great incli- 
nation to ſing. 


—ſ —— ¶œ A·iꝛ¹i. —ʃͤ8⅛CT 


bo. Ante leves ergo, c.] Tityrus, ac- 


| knowledging the greatneſs of his happineſs, de- 


clares, that it is impoſſible for him ever to for- 

get the obligations, which he owes to Auguſtus. 
„ 'T1T. Sooner therefore ſhall the light ſtags 

<< feed in the ſky, and the ſeas leave hs fiſhes 


“ naked upon the ſhore: ſooner ſhall the ba- 


0 niſhed Parthian drink of the Arar, and the 
German of the Tigris, mutually es fal 
" their countries, N his countenance 
Le flide out of m 
f In aetbere.] 1 Cerda would fain read in 
aequore, if 15 could find the authority of any 
manuſcript; becauſe the Poet ſeems here to op- 
poſe the ſea, rather than the ſky, to the earth. 
Heinſius however, according to Burman, did 
find. iz aequore in one of his manuſcripts: but 
this is not a fufficient ground to alter the 12252 
the ſenſe being very good as it is. 

61. Freta.]. It properly * a frith or 
2 but is often uſed by the Poets for the. 


Nudos.] Burman finds rude in litore in a. 
Venetian manuſcript. Lord Lauderdale has 


tranſlated it according to this reading: 5 3 
i o . 


« Firſt nimble deer on empty air ſhall feed, 
« And ſeas leave to the naked ſhore their breed. 


62. Pererratis amborum finibus.] Servius in- 
terprets pererratis, luſtratis vel errore confufis ; and 
amborum, Germanorum et Parthorum. Pompo- 
nius fancies amborum to mean the Amir, a people 
of Arabia ; but this is too trifling to need any 
conſideration. | 
2 3. Aut 2 2 an. aut de cs we 

im. ityrus is here ſpeaking of impoſh- 
bilities beaſts ſhould feed in the ſky, and 
fiſhes on the land; that the Parthians ſhould ex- 
tend themſelves to the river Arar, or the Ger- 
mans to Tigris, which could not be effected 
any otherwiſe, than by a conqueſt of the whole 
Roman Empire, which lay between thoſe two 
rivers. Many Criticks have cenſured : Virgil, 
23 being guilty of a notorious geographical error 
in this place, repreſenting Tigris as a river of 
Parthia, and Arar as a river of Germany. They 
tell us, that Parthia.is bounded on the weſt by 
Media, on the north: by the Caſpian, on the eaſt 
hy Bactriana, and on the ſouth by the deſarts 
of Carmania; ſo that all the large of 
Media and part of Aſſyria lie between the Par- 
thians and the Tigris. The Arar, which is 
now called the Soane, is well known to be a 
river of France, ſeveral miles diſtant from the 
Rhine, the well known boundary of the ancient 
Germany, It has been a common anſwer. to 
this, that Tityrus ſpeaks with a paſtoral ſim- 
plicity; and that it is not neceſlary to repreſent 
a ſhepherd as an exact Geographer. Others ſay 
that Virgil loves to add the greater dignity to his 
verſe, by. enlarging the bounds of countries as 
much as poſſible. Catrou ſolves the difficul 
hy ſaying that it was hardly poſſible for the 
Parthian to change country with the German; 
but that it was abſolutely impoſſible for the Ger- 
man to drink the water of the Tigris in the 
country of the Parthians, and for the Parthian 
to drink the water of the Soane in Germany : 
but this is little better than a quibble. For my 
own part, I ſee no great difficulty in under- 


Bucolic. Ecl. I. 
Ante pererratis amborum finibus, 
Aut Ararim Parthus bibet, aut Germania Tigrim, 
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Quam 


vious meaning of the words. The Parthians had 
at that time extended their empire even beyond 
the Tigris, and had made ſuch conqueſts, that 
they were become formidable to the Romans. 
Strabo tells us expreſsly, that the border of the 
Parthians began from the Euphrates; the coun- 
try on the other ſide, as far as to Babylon, being 
under the dominion of the Romans, and the 
Princes of Arabia; the neighbouring people 
joining either with the Romans or Parthians, ac- 
cording as they were nearer to one or the other; 
"Oprov 9 tori rw ap vat apxns d BvPparne 


5 71 Wepotice* rd & eros tours Pojanios 35 rav 


Apa of Pvnnapxor, paixps BC, , of pt 


pRAAv fit, ou d Tos Peopactiong Dporixovles 
oiowep Ka WANT wper be. It was not far 
from the banks of the Euphrates, that Surena, 
the Parthian General defeated Craſſus: ſo that 
Tigris muſt have been within the bounds of the 
Parthian empire. The extent and ſituation of 
this empire has been with great beauty and juſt- 
neſs deſcribed by Milton, in the third book of 
his Paradiſe Regained : _ | | 
— — — Here thou behold'ſt 1 
* Aſſyria and her empire's ancient bounds, 
*© Araxes and the Caſpian lake, thence on- - 

As far as Indus Eaſt, Euphrates Weſt, © 
And oft beyond; to South the Perſian bay, 
LAnd inacceſſible th' Arabian droutn 
Here Ninevee, of length within her wall 
V Sev'ral days journey, built by Ninus old, 
* Of that firſt golden monarchy the ſeat, 

& And ſeat of Salmanaſlar, . whoſe ſucceſs 

* Ifrael in long captivity ſtill mourns ; © | _ 
* There Babylon the wonder of all tongues, . 


ty“ As ancient, but rebuilt by him who twice 


* Judah and all thy father David's houſe * 
Led captive, and Jeruſalem laid waſte, 
Till Cyrus ſet them free; Perſepolis 
His city there thou ſeeſt, and Bactra there; 


*© Ecbatana her ſtructure vaſt there ſhews, 
And Hecatompylos her hundred gates, 
There Suſa by Choaſpes, amber ſtream, 
Ihe drink of none but kings; of later fame 


ſtanding this paſſage according. to the moſt ob- 


tx. 


hands, 
< The 


« Builr by 3 or by Parthian 
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ce. The great Seleucia, Nicibis, and there 

4 Artaxata, Teredon, Teſiphon, 
Turning with eaſy eye thou mayſt behold. 

« All theſe the Parthian, now ſome a ; 
<c By great Arſaces led, who founded 

% That empire, under his dominion holds, 

4e From the luxurious Kings of Antioch won.“ 


cult To Peda. This con- 
flux of the Soane and the Rhone is at Lyons, 
and without doubt in Gaul. The Sequani, a 
nn were bounded, * 
trabo, on the eaſt by the Rhine, and 


on an the weſt by the Soane : ee F zoliv, 6 ius 
is Tai; "Anus rat wrd N, Tmeouœvòg & Sveti, 


Srv. Per & is Tov uu, wap Tp. 
Pong Aa Trove unuheve, cudrloiſas Toa Pi 
d pos iu, T& F tic rdrarria To Apa. We 
learn from 28 that the "Ou 2 5 of theſe 
people was the Rhone; Quum Sequanos a 
* incia noſtra Rhodanus divideret. There- 
fore the country of the Sequani anſwers nearly to 
that province of France, which is now called 
Franchecomte. Theſe people, as Strabo tells us, 
were the ancient enemies of the Romans, and 
afſiſted the Germans in their incurſions into 
Italy. were enemies alſo to the Aedui, 
who were the firſt allies of the Romans in 


* 


. & 'Edover 5 cui Fenað, aA 


P. . Virgili Maronis 
| Quam noſtro illius labatur ARS vultus. 


-- 
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Gaul, and had frequent contentions with them 


about the Soane, which divided their — 0 
09g: 


val pores ru. Toury wpornaJov pg Tv Dinar 
| TVphphexjor. Tlipay dt Tov "Apapos onde os 
Tmeouavol, diaPopor Xz Toig Puuccions tx we 
eleyoreres 5 roc "Edovois* dri wpos Yo 


Tas rd u ITaXiav.-c. Tp 
xa} dd TATE lh. \ GAN" iir Th Nr 1 Tov, 
1 leie, rob v qui vorros al roòs, bxarTipou 19 
vous id afiouvrog tive Tov. Apapa, xa iaury' 
To] Wpoonxew 7a Jiaywyua rin Caeſar tells us, 
that the Gauls were divided into two principal 
factions, at the head of which were the Aedui 
on one fide, and the Sequani on the other. The 
latter, not being able to ſubdue the former, called 
the Germans the other ſide of the Rhine 
to their aſſiſtance, who ſeated themſelves in 
Gaul, grievouſly oppreſſed the Aedui and their 
friends, and in Caeſar's time amounted to the 
number of a hundred and twenty thouſand, 

under 1 of Arioviſtus. Caeſar ſent 
an em to this 0 u only, that 
he an be ee Addi heir 7 ram 
permit to do the e, and not 
bring over any more Germans into Gaul. But 
Arioviſtus inſiſted on his right of poſſeſſion of 
the country, and claimed the Acdui as his tri-- 
butaries; eſteeming the country on that ſide of: 
the Rhone to be as much his province, as that 
on the other ſide belonged to the Romans. Thus 
wie find the Germans had extended their bounds 
to the weſt of the Rhine, as far as to the Arar 
or Soane, and claimed all the country between- 
the two rivers as their own: ſo that the Ger- 
mans drank of the waters of the Arar, as they 
are repreſented by Virgil to have done: and 
though Arioviſtus was beaten. by Caeſar, and 
at that time compelled to retreat to the other 
{ide of the Rhine, yet it is highly probable 
that many German families remained among 
the Sequani, who never were cordial friends to- 
the Romans. Beſides it appears both from Cae- 
far and Strabo, that other German nations had 


ſeated themſelves in Gaul; who had time- 
enough during the civil. wars between, Caeſar 
| and 


and Pompey to ſettle — with greater a 
NPR 


—_— 
—_— — 


65. At nos hinc all, Se.! Meliboeus con- 
tinues his diſcourſe, and having praiſed the fe- 
licity of Tityrus, enlarges upon the miſeries of 
himſelf and his baniſhed companions. 
Mr. But we ſhall depart from hence, 
© ſome of us to the parched Africans: part of 
< us ſhall go toScythia, and the rapid Oaxes of 
<« Crete, and to the Britons quite divided from 
<< the whole world. Shall I ever after a long time 
8 wondering behold the borders of my country, 
and the roof of my poor cottage formed of 
« turf, and my own realms after ſome years? 
Shall the impious ſoldier poſſeſs theſe ſo well 
< cultivated fields? a Barbarian theſe lands? 
* See whither diſcord. has brought our miſerable 
« citizens! See for whom we have ſown theſe 
fields] Now, Meliboeus, ingraft your pears, 
« and plant your vines in rows. Go, my goats, 

go my once happy cattle. I ſhall no more ſee 
« you afar off, hanging down from the buſh 
« rock, whilſt I repoſe myſelf in the molly 
« cave. Na more ſhall I ſing: no more, my 

goats, ſhall you pluck from my hand the 
% flowering cyti/us, and bitter willows.” 

Sitientes  Afros.) He calls the Africans fiti- 

entes, becauſe of the great heat of .that part 
of the world. 
66. Scythiam.] The Ancients commonly 
called all the northern parts of the world Scy- 
thia. Meliboeus here gives a ſtrong deſcription 
of the miſerable exile of his countrymen ; ſome 
of whom are driven to the hotteſt, and others 
to the coldeſt parts of the world. 

Rapidum Cretae veniemus Oaxem. ] Servius will 
have Creta in this place not to mean the iſland 
of that name, but chalk. He tells us of an 
Oaxis in Meſopotamia, which rolling with great 
rapidity, carries down a chalky earth, which 
makes it's water turbid. He ſays there is alſo a 
Scythian river called Oaxis ; but he denies there 
being any ſuch river in Crete. He then quotes 


Bucolic. 
ML. At nos hinc alii ſitientes ibimus Afros: 
Pars Scythiam, et rapidum Cretae veniemus Oaxem, 


Ecl. I. 


2x? 


ſtory from Philiſthenes, of one Oaxes, the ſon. 
of Apollo and Anchiale, who founded a eity iri 
Crete, and called it by his own name; which, 
he ſays, is alſo confirmed by Varro, in the fol- 
lowing verſes ; 


<« Quos magno Anchiale partus adducta dolore, 
Et geminis rapiens tellurem Oeaxida palmis, 
& Edidit in Dicta,” 


Servius has found' but very few to follow bung 
in the fancy of interpreting Creta to fi 

chalk. That there is any ſuch river ＋ 
either in Meſopotamia or Scythia, would be ral 
haps more difficult to prove, than that it is in 
Crete. I do not find the mention of it in any 
ancient author; and could almoſt ſuſpect, that 
Servius means the Araxes, a river of Armenia, 
which is indeed very rapid. It reſts upon the 
authority of Servius, that this river is either 
in Meſopotamia or Scythia; and upon that of: 
Virgil, that it is in Crete. I ſhould tlierefore. 
make no doubt of placing it in Crete, were there- 
no other authority than that of Virgil for ſo do-- 
ing. But Servius himſelf has acknowledged, 
that there was a city in Crete called Oaxes ;. 
whence it is not improbable, that there was a 
river alſo of the fame name. That there was 
anciently ſuch a city in Crete, as Oaxes or 
Oaxus, can hardly be doubted. Herodotus fays 
expreſsly, that Oaxus is a city of Crete ; *Eols: 


Tos 'OaZos womis, Apollonius, in the 
firſt book of his Argonauticks, calls Crete the. 
Oaxian land; 


Azxlunocr Ih Kpnlaies, ode wore ro Niu 
Ayxxidhn AuxTaiov. ave rig cpPort 


Apa apim V, Orafides Coles, 


Vibius Sequeſter affirms, . that Ones i is a river 
of Crete, and that it gave name to the city 
Oaxia, for which he quotes the above verſes of 


Varro; © Oaxes Cretae, a * civitas Oaxia.. 


66 Varro hoc docet; hk + | « Qu 
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La Cerda ſays, that 


FEE 


mention very rage. among the 
Ancients ; but he thinks the authority of Vir- 
Sil, ſufficient to determine that there was a 
conſidering 
which Viz 


j 


þ 


g's 
E 


it in his third book ; and only juſt mentions, in 
his fourth, that a city of that name is ſaid to 
be in Crete: oli rde Kirn One mor. And 
*Hyp ve 6 Orpiow avg Onpaios tpmopos iv Th 
"Oats: but does not ſay a word of the river. 
To conclude ; ſince it appears evidently, from 
the authors above quoted, that there was a city 
in Crete called Oaxus; and as there was proba- 
bly a river of the fame name; we may con- 
clude, that Virgil did not without good reaſon 
place this river in Crete. I muſt not however 
-omit an objection of Eobanus, who thinks the 
quotation Apollonius, inſtead of ſtrength- 


.caing the aigument in ſupport of which it is 


Eb penitus toto diviſts orbe Britannas. = 


En 


that the firſt ſyllable of Oaves, in Virgil, is 
ſhort, whereas it is long in Apollonius ; whence 
he infers that they are not the ſame. If any one 
ſhall think this merits any. attention I would 
defire him to conſider, that in the very next 


verſe, the firſt ſyllable of Britannos is ſhort, 
whereas it is long in Lucretius ; | 


that the Britons are here ſaid to be drviſes, be- 
cauſe Britain was formerly joined to the con- 
tinent, and is deſcribed by the Poets as another 
world. Whether Britain was formerly joined to 


che continent or not, has been a ſubje& of 


great diſpute amongſt the learned, and is likely 
ſo to remain; fince the ſeparation 'was more 
ancient, than any hiſtory now extant. "Thoſe 
who affirm that Britain was once a peninſula, 
look upon the verſe now before us, as an argu- 
ment in their favour, thinking that Virgil would 
not have called the Britons diviſes toto orbe, if 
he had not known from good authority, that 
their country was originally joined to it. To 
this may be anſwered, that, if it had been 
known to the Romans, it could not have been 
unknown to Julius Caeſar, who was no leſs verſed 
in literature than in arms; nor would he have 
omitted the mention af ſo remarkable a piece 
of - hiſtory, in the account which he gives of 
our iſland. Beſides, diviſos does not neceſſarily 
imply, that Britain was once joined to the con- 
tinent. We may fay, that France is divided 
from Italy by the Alps ; but then we do not in- 
tend to expreſs, that France and Italy were ever 
joined together, without the intervention of 
thoſe mountains. Thus we find in the ſecond 
Georgick, Diviſae arboribus patriae, by which 
words it cannot poſſibly be imagined, that the 
Poet intended to fignify, that countries, which 
were formerly joined together, are now ſepa- 
rated by trees. "Therefore, in the paſfage before 
us, we cannot underſtand Virgil to mean any 
more, than that Britain is a ſo diſtin- 


* 
— # 


ptoduced, entirely Fubverts: it. He obſerves, 


| guiſhed from all the then known parts of the 


earth, 


Bucolic. Eel. I. 
En unquam patrios longo poſt tempore fines, 


Pauperis et tuguri congeſtum ceſpite culmen; 


Poſt aliquot mea regna videns mirabor ariſtas ? 


earth, as to ſeem, another world; juſt as 
America has in later ages been called a new 

68. En unquam, &c,.)] It is interpreted un- 
guamme, aliquandone, and an unguam but Ru- 
acus obſerves, that theſe words only expreſs a 
bare interrogation; whereas Virgil means here 
an interrogation joined with a deſire; a ſort of 
languiſhing in Meliboeus after the farms, which 
he is obliged to quit. We have the ſame expreſ- 
ſion in the eighth Eclogue ; 


— — — £1 erit unguam 

4 Ille dies, mihi cum liceat tua dicere facta? 
En 8erit, ut liceat totum mihi ferre per orbem 
«© Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno?“ 


Here the Poet evidently expreſſes a deſire to 
— an opportunity of celebrating his patron's 
praiſes, 

69. Tuguri.] For tugurii, as peculi for pe- 

11; Ver. 32. 

Congeflum ceſpite culmen.] The roofs of 
houſes were called culmina becauſe they were 


* 


thatched with ſtraw (culmus), Meliboeus de- 


ſcribes the meanneſs of his cottage, by repre- 
ſenting it as covered with turf. 

70. Pot aliquot ariſtas.] Servius, 
and moſt others interpret it, after ſeveral years; 
taking it for a rural expreſſion, uſing beards of 
corn for harveſts, and harveſts for years. La 
Cerda rejects this interpretation, and declares 
himſelf a follower of the learned Germanus, 
whoſe opinion he ſupports in the following 
manner; As the Poet has already ſaid inde- 
<< finitely, Jongo poſt tempore, it is a contra- 
** diction to add after ſome years, which 
contracts the expreſſion to a ſhort and in a 

manner definite time. For if it is never, 
and not after a long time, haw can it be. after 
ſome years? Beſides this expreſſion, many 
beards are paſt, for many ſummers, ſeems to 


© &@ © 0 #S 
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6 ſhould ſay many cluſters are paſt, for many 
© autumns, Nor am I at all moved by the 
authority of Claudian, who uſes decimas emen- 
* ſus ariſtas for decem annos. Therefore Ger- 
% manus will have the particle pt to ſignify 
only the order of time, which makes the bop 
herd to ſpeak thus; Shall I ever wonder at 
© only a few firaggling beards 1 in 

© once fk field? As if he ſhould — 
* Shall I never, nor after a long time, ſeeing 
* the borders of my country, ſeeing the roof of 


o 
8 


* my cottage thatched with turf, ſtein my - 
«© realms, wonder at the appearance of * a 
feu ſtraggling beards? Or more clearly, Shalt 


* [never be allowed the ſmall ſatisfaction, bere- 
© after to ſee, hereafter to wonder at the defor- 
„ mity of my field ? For he preſumes, that he 
* ſhall never return to the borders of his cour- 
© try, to his roof, to his realms ; and therefore 
* ſhall never wonder at the thinneſs of his 
„ corn, This explication is confirmed by the 
three following verſes; in which the ſhepherd. 
complains, that his-fields and cultivated lands. 
will be deformed by the impious ſoldier, and 
his corn waſted by a Barbarian, which is no- 
thing elſe, than 'that only a few ſtraggling 
beards will remain. For what elſe can be ex- 
peed, when the fields are in the poſſeſſion 
of a ſoldier and a Barbarian?” To theſe- 
objections may be anſwered, that there is no 
contradiction between after a long time and after 
ſome years, Surely any man may call ſame years 
of baniſhment, with the loſs of his eſtate: a lang 
time. That Meliboeus does not ſay he ſhall never 
ſee his country, or he ſhall not fee it aſter a ne 
time; but makes a queſtion whether he 

ever be permitted to return; at the ſame time 
expreſſing ſome little hope, that it may come 
to paſs, as was obſerved in the note on ver. 68. 
That there is no impropriety in uſing beards 
for years, it being very natural for a country- 
man to meaſure time by harveſts. The beards 


de particular and filly; juſt as if any one 


are a very conſpicous part of the. bearded.whe: 
.— which 


ws 


Perduxit miſeros l en queis conſevimus agros 48185 
Inſere nunc, Meliboee, pyros, pone ordine vites: 


frequently find 
as in the firſt 


* 


TO 


Ne gravidis procumbat culmus ariſtis -” 


The beard, fays Varro, is called arif/a, becauſe 
reſcit primo, it withers firſt, Therefore it is 


and nothing is more frequent among the Poets, 
than to uſe ſummers and years promiſcuouſly. 
In the laſt place, that it ſeems more harſh, to 
-underſtand aliquot ariſtas to mean the bad huſ- 


-bandry of the ſoldiers to whom the lands were 
given, than to take poſt aliguot ariſtas for poſt 
fancy poſt 


e manner, as tu 


aliquot annos. Ruaeus is willing to 
N 


” 0 
to à poor little cottage, the roof of which was 
ſo low, as hardly to 


appear above the tall corn, 


P. Virgil 
Impius haec tam culta novalia miles habe bite 
Barbarus has ſegetes ? En quo diſcordia ci ven 
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71. Nævalia.] See the note on ver. 71. of 
the firſt Georgick. | | 
72. Barbarus has ſegetes.] Heinſius, as he 
is quoted by Burman, ſeems to approve of a 
different pointing in this and the preceding verſe ; 


Impius haec tam culta novalia miles habebit 
Barbarus ? has ſegetes ! | 


73. Perduxit.] Pierius found perduxit in 
the old Vatican, and Lombard - manuſcripts, 
and þ; it in the Roman, Medicean, and ſome 
other manuſcripts. Heinſius, and after him 
Burman reads produxit, but perduxit is the moſt 
common and approved reading. 

En queis conſevimus agros.] Pierius ſays it is 
his nos conſeuimus agris in the Roman manu- 
ſcript, and highly approves of this reading. Bur- 
man obſerves, that it is conſevimus in Stephens's, 
edition of Pierius, which Maſvicius made uſe 
of; but that it is conſuevimus in the Breſcia edi- 
tion, which indeed ſeems to agree better with 


what Pierius ſays, than conſevimus. Catrou con- 
tends vehemently for conſuæuimus inſtead of con- 


ſevimus, and accordingly tranſlates theſe words 
Malbeureuſes c nes que Phabitude nous quoit 


rendu fi cheres. For this reading he depends 
upon the — of an edition printed at Baſil 
in 1586. But Burman obſerves, that the ex- 


preſſions uſed in the Baſil edition are all copied 
from Pierius, without owning his name. 
74. Inſere nunc.) This is an ironical 
66 of Meliboeus to himſelf; where - 
in he expreſſes his indignation at his having 


— 


ing | beſtewed ſo much vain labour in cultivating 


his gardens and vines for the uſe of Barba- 
„ rians. Nunc is a particle adapted to irony. 


* Thus Juvenal, 
I nunc, et ventis vitam committe — 3 
5 | Ru Aus. 
75. Ite 


Bucolic. Ecl. I. 


Ite meae, felix quondam pecus, ite capellae. 
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Non ego vos poſthac, viridi projectus in antro, 
Dumoſa pendere procul de rupe videbo. 


Carmina nulla canam: non, me paſcente, capellae 


Florentem cytiſum et ſalices carpetis amaras. 


Tir. Hic tamen hanc mecum poteris requieſcere noctem 80 


— 


75. Ite meae felix quondam fuer] Pierius 
ſpeaks of [te meae quondam felix pecus as the 
common reading, which ſeems alſo to have 
been admitted by Servius. But he found Ite 
meae felix quondam pecus in the Roman, Oblong, 
Lombard, and ſome other manuſcripts; and 
thinks this laſt reading has ſomething ſweeter 
in it. 

. Dumoſa pendere procul de 5 wy 
pierlus found it in dad * pants Pb. and in 
Aruſianus. The common reading 1 
was Dumoſa de rupe procul pendere. He found 
Frondoſa 3 de rupe in the Medi- 
cean manuſcript. But he thinks it ſlipped in 
there from the paraphraſe of Feſtus. 

79. Cytiſum.] See the note on ver. 431. of 
the ſecond Georgick. 


80. Hic tamen, &c.] Meliboeus ſeems to 
propoſe going on with his journey; but Tity- 
rus kindly invites him to ſtay that night, and 
partake of ſuch fare as his cottage affords. 

« TITr. But yet you may reſt here this 
„ night with me upon green leaves: we have 
* mild apples, ſoft cheſtnuts, and plenty of new 
„ cheeſe. | 
<< villages ſmoak afar off, and greater ſhadows 
„fall from the mountains.” 

Hanc . . . noctem.] In the Lombard, 
„Medicean, and moſt other manuſcripts, it 
is hac mecum poteris requieſcere note, in the 
<< ablative caſe, as moſt of the common copies 
% have it. But Aruſianus Meſſus, in Elocutio- 
„num libello, has hanc noftem, in the accu- 
<« ſative.” PLERIUs, 


And already the chimnies of the 


Fronde 


In the Milan editions of 148 1 and 1539, the 
Paris editions of 1541 and 1600, the old Lon- 
don edition by Pynſon, and in the Antwerp edi- 
tion of 1543, it is hac nocte. The ſame reading 
is acknowledged alſo by Robert Stephens, Ru- 
aeus, and Maſvicius. Guellius, Suſſannaeus, 
Aldus, Pulman, La Cerda, Heinſius, Cuningam 


and Burman, read hanc noctem, which I find 


alſo in the Venice edition of 1562, and in the 
printed copy of the Medicean. Hanc noctem 
ſeems to be the beſt reading, as it expreſſes an 
invitation to ſtay the whole night. We have 
ſeveral other examples of noctem being uſed in 
like manner in the accuſative caſe ; as in the 


fourth Georgick, 


6&6. — At hs 
&« Flet noctem. 


In the firſt Aeneid, 


< In faciem illius noctem non amplius unam 
Falle dolo.“ | 
And in the fifth, | 
4 Complexi inter ſe noctemque diemque mo- 
„ rantur,” . — * 


In like manner we find the accuſative plural in 
the third Aeneid, 


4 Erramus pelago totidem ſine ſidere noctes. 


And in the ſixth, 


« Neges atque dies patet atri janua Ditis.“ 
D And, 


— — — — — 
* . - * 


94 


Fronde ſuper viridi, Ai nobis mitia porna, 


* Veſtibulum infomnis ſervat n#2e/que dieſque.” 


Poteris. Pierius found pur as in the Roman 
. Burman contends 


for fuch 2: _ 
82. OM 


r into the towns; or elſe ſalt it, and ſo 


— preparing their ſuppers. The lengt 


Caſtaneae molles, et preſſi copia laQtis. 
Et jam ſumma procul villarum culmina fumant, 
Majoreſque cadunt * de montibus umbrae. 


Rte we are to underſtand by Caftancae 
elles roaſted cheſtnuts ; for the Ancients were 
4 with this way of preparing them, 


— we find in Pliny, Torrere has in cibis gratius. 


| Preſfi lafis.] Servius underſtands this 
to mean C * Emulcti et in caſeum coati:.. 


Others think it means only curdled milk. I be- 


lieve it fignifies curd, from which the milk-has 
been ſqueezed out, in order to make. cheeſe. 
We find in the third Geo * that the ſhep- 
herds uſed to carry the curd, as ſoon as it was 


it by for cheeſe againſt winter ; 


85 ſurgente die mulſere, horiſque diurnis 
* Nea premunt; quod jam tenebris et ſole 
; cc cadente, 

« Sub hem e lets adit oppida. 


- 


It was therefore analogous to what we call new 
—» Et jam ſumma proce, Se.] This de- 


ption of an evening in the country is very 
natural, and full of paſtoral The 
ſmoaking of the . that 
2 left off their as *r 


_—— 


a. £4. x 
+ * 2 6 


[the ſhadows, i from the ben 


hills is entirely rural, and deſcribes an 
manner of meaſuring time, fuitable to the in- 


"Tnocence of paſtoral poetry. 
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_ECLOGA SECUNDA. 


ALE 


1. Formoſum paſtor, F.] In this Eclogue 
the Poet * the paſſion of a ſhepherd for 
a beautiful boy, with whom. he is greatly in 
love. The inclinations to this unnatural vice 
were long before Virgil's time ſpread over great 
part of the world, and may be looked upon as 
one of the greateſt abominations of the  Hea- 
then, there being ſeveral inſtances of the wrath 
of God being peculiarly inflicted on ſuch as were 
addicted to it. However, it would be as unjuſt 
to cenſure Virgil particularly for having men- 
tioned this crime without a mark of deteſta- 
tion, as to condemn him for his idolatry, 
than which nothing is more abominable in the 
ſight of God. It would be very eaſy to excuſe 
our Poet, by ſhewing the frequent mention of 
this vice by many of the moſt efteemed Greek 
and Roman writers, whoſe very deities were 
ſuppoſed to be guilty of it ; but I do not chuſe to 
ſtain theſe papers with the repetition of ſuch 
horrid impurities, and could rather wiſh it was 

to bury them in oblivion. Some in- 
deed have ventured to affirm, that this whole 
Eclogue is nothing but a warm deſcription of a 
pure friendſhip : but I fear an impartial reader 
will be' ſoon convinced, that many of the ex- 
preſſions are too warm to admit of any ſuch in- 
terpretation, This however may be ſaid in 
Virgil's commendation, that he keeps up to his 
character of modeſty, by not giving way to any 
laſcivious or indecent words, which few of his 
contemporaries could know how to avoid even 
in treating of leſs criminal ſubjects. The firſt 
five lines are a narration of Corydon's paſſion; 
in which the Poet plainly imitates the beginning 
of the 'EpacIns of Theocritus ; | 


"Avnp rie we Ai zar iÞabs 4 


Fe Mos UM paſtor Corydon ardebat Alexim, 


X I 8. 


Tas papÞor dad, wh & rpixer ob BY Guat,” 
Mien Tov PuAtoila, 3 odd i; duoper tie. = 


cc enjoy ; 

6 Unlike his ſoul, ill-natur'd and unkind, 
An angel's body, with a fury's mind.” 
| CREECH. 


© The ſhepherd Corydon burned for the 
<6 beautiful Alexis, the delight of his lord; and 
had no room for hope. He only came fre- 


© tops; and there in ſolitude uttered theſe in- 


* woods.” 

Corydon.)] The Commentators are unanimous 
almoſt, in ſuppoſing that Virgil means himſelf 
under the feigned name of Corydon, "They 
ſeem perſuaded, that be was always thinking of 
himſelf; and conti deſcribing his own 
buſineſs, and his own follies in theſe Buco- 


him, varying his ſhape in almoſt every Ec- 
logue. In the firſt he was Tityrus, old, poor, 
and a ſervant; but here, under the name of 
Corydon, he is young, handſome, and rich. 
There he cultivated only a few barren acres, 
half covered with ſtones and ruſhes, on the 
banks of Mincius : here he is poſſeſſed of fine 


the mountains of Sicily. Theſe are ſuch in- 
conſiſtencies, that I wonder any one can ima- 
gine, that Virgil is both Tity rus and Corydon. 
For my own part, I believe he is neither ; at 
leaſt, not Corydon, there being ſome room to 


2 


„ ee ee 
& As fair — pe" 


„ quently among the thick beeches with ſhady 


© coherent words in vain to the mountains and 
licks. In ſhort, they make a meer Proteus of 


paſtures, and has a thouſand lambs feeding on 


imagine, that be = Aim: upper by 


_ "— 
— 


'S. P. Virgilii Maronis 
Delicias domini : nec, quid ſperaret, habebat. 


14 * F 4 


the name of Tityrus, a ſhepherd near Man- 
tua, e e ee It ſeems moſt 
le, 
us 


uw that the perſon of Corydon is as 
itious as the name. 


66 Non h comptos arfit adulteri 


&« Crimes, et aurum veſtibus illitum 


* Mirata, regaleſque cultus, . 
| Et comites, Helene Lacaena.“ 


It is allowed by the Criticks to be the frongeſt 
Thereſe | to expreſs the moſt extreme 
paſſion.” Therefore it does not ſeem to ſuit with 


the of foe nee oreragy 
Ars, The Commentators are not ſo well 


about that of Corydon. Servius ſeems to think 
it was A '& Caeſar Alexis in perſona in- 
<« gucitur.” Surely nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd, than to imagine that Virgil, who in the 
firſt Eclogue had erected altars to Auguſtus, 


| ſhould now degrade him to a ſhepherd's — 


delicias Domins, and afterwards O 72 
Would the Poet have dared to — 4 
boy, the very term of reproach uled by his 


enemies, which Servius himſelf tells us was for- | 


bidden by 1 wt of the Senate, as we have 
ſeen already in the note on ver. 43. of the firſt 
FEclogue? much leſs ridiculous is the ima- 


gination of Joannes Lodovicus Vives, that Alexis | 


is Gallus, whom at the fame time he allows to 
— been appointed by * to command 
over armies and provinces. Virgil would not 
have treated ſo great a perſon with ſuch fami- 
liarity. In the tenth e indeed, where he 
celebrates an amour- of us, he repreſents 
him under the eharacter of a ſhepherd ; but nat 
without making an apology for that liberty. 


« Nec te 


pecoris divine poeta ; 


| poeniteat 
«Et formoſus oves ad-flumina- pavit Adonis.“ 


kurs mentions ſeveral other opinions con- 
' cerning the real perſon of Alexis. He men- 


tions one Alexander, a ſervant of Pollio. It 


b 


Taantum 


with his maſter, took notice of his extraordi- 
beauty, and fell in love with him; upon 
which Pollio made a preſent of him to the Poet. 
Others think he was Caeſar's boy, and that 
his maſter delighted in hearing him praiſed. 
Servius mentions another opinion, that the name 
of Pollio's boy, who was given to Virgil, 'was 
Corydon. He concludes with ſaying, that Alexis 
was a proud boy, but greatly in favour with 
Pollio, to whom Virgil made his court by prai- 
ſing his beloved ſlave. Apuleius allo affirms 
that Alexis was a feigned name for a boy be- 
longing to Pollio; but Martial ſeems to have 
taken Him for a favourite of Mecaenas ; - 


„Sint Maecenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Ma- 
& rones, 
4 Virgiliumque tibi vel tua rura dabunt. 
* J perdiderat miſerae vicina Cremonae, . 
Flebat et abductas Tityrus aeger oves. - 

* Rifit Tuſcus eques, paupertatemque malignam- 
« Reppulit, et celeri juffit abire fuga. 

« Accipe divitias, et vatum maximus efto : 
& Tu licet et noſtrum, dixit, Alexin ames. 

« Adftabat domini menſis pulcherrimus ille, 
«© Marmorea fundens nigra falerna manu; 

„Et libata dabat roſeis carcheſia labris, 
Qaac poterant ipſum ſollicitare Jovem. 

Excidit attonito pinguis Galatea poetae, 
Tpheſtylis et rubras meſſibus uſta genas : 

6 Protinus Italiam concepit, et arma virumque 
Qui modo vix culicem fleverat ore rudi.“ 


And in another epigram, we fd 


4 Et Maecenati Maro eum cantaret Alexim, 
Nota tamen Marſt fuſca Melaenis erat.“ 


From all theſe different opinions, and more per- 
haps, that might be recited, if it was worth 
the while to inquire after them, the beſt con- 
x hes we can make ſeems to be, that Alexis 
was no real perſon at all, but a mere creature 
of the Poet's TH. 
2. Delicias.) It is a word commonly uſed 
for a perſon or * of which any one is very 
fond ; thus Cicero, . Quid amores, ac deli- 


is pretended, that Virgil, being invited to dine 


* cias tuae Roſcius?” and Catullus, 
4 Paſſer 


Bucolic. 


Ecl. II. 1 
Tantum inter denſas, umbroſa cacumina, fagos 


27 


6 Aſſidue veniebat: ibi haec incondita ſolus- 


Montibus, et ſylvis ſtudio jactabat inani. 


O crudelis Alexi, nihil mea carmina curas ?' 


Nil noſtri miſerere? mori me denique coges ? 


Nunc etiam pecudes umbras et frigora captant :. 


Nunc virides etiam occultant ſpineta lacertos : 


Theſtylis et rapido feſſis meſſoribus aeſtu 


«© Paſſer deliciae meae puellae; 
and Martial, | 
« Reddita Roma ſibi eſt ; et ſunt, te praeſide, 
« Cacfar 
& Deliciae populi, quae fuerant domini.“ 


And again, 
cc Stellac delicium mei columba.“ 


6. O crudelis Alexi, c.] Corydon expatiates 
on the cruelty of Alexis, and repreſents the vio- 
lence of his own paſſion, by telling him, that 
even in the heat of the day, when all animals 
ſeek to repoſe themſelves, and the weary reapers 
retire under the ſhade to eat their dinners, he 
alone. neglects his eaſe, , purſuing the ſteps of his 
beloved. 

O cruel Alexis, have you no regard for m 
„ ſong? have you no compaſſion for me:? will 
you at length compel me to die? Even now 
the ſheep enjoy the cool ſhade : even now the 
„ buſhes conceal the green lizards and Theſtylis 
pounds garlick and wild thyme, ſavoury herbs 
e for the reapers wearied with rapid heat. But 
« whilſt I purſue your ſteps under the burning 
«« ſun, I join with the hoarſe c:cadae in making 
the trees reſound.” na 

7. Coges.] La Cerda reads cogis in the pre- 


ſent tenſe, which he thinks more expreſſive than 


the future : but the beſt authority ſeems to be 


10 
Allia 


for coges, as Pierius found it in the Roman ma- 
nuſcript. The ſame reading is admitted alſo by 
Heinſius, Ruaeus, and others. 

8. Nunc etiam pecudes umbras et frigora cap- 
tant.] In the warmer climates, the ſhepherds 
are obliged to ſhelter their flocks from the heat 
in the middle of the day, under rocks or ſpread- 
ing trees. This is conſequently the moſt con- 
venient time for them to refreſh themſelves with 
food and reſt. See the note on ver. 331. of the 
third Georgick. 

9. Virides . . . . lacertos.] The green lizard 
is very common in Italy, and is faid to be found 
alſo in Ireland. It is larger than our common eft. 
or ſuuſt. This animal is mentioned by The- 
ocritus, in his @aoia, as marking the time 
of noon by ſleeping in the hedges ; 


na d v jpropipier Todas rb, 
"Avixa, on '%, Taupe iÞ' dẽiciatei xaveud. 


f Where now at burning noon ? : 
What urgent buſineſs makes thee leave the 
„ town, | 8 
« Whilſt bleating flocks in ſhades avoid the 
cc heats, . 
& And ev'ry lizard to his hole retreats ?” 
| | CREgcH, 


19. Theftylis.] Servius tells us, that Theſty- 


lis was a country ſervant, and ſeems to think 
her 
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P. Virgilii 


* 
Maronis 
— 


Allia ſerpyllumque herbas contundit olentes. 
At mecum raucis, tua dum veſtigia luſtro, 


Sole ſub ardenti reſonant atbuſta 


Nonne fuit ſatius triſtes Amaryllidis iras 


2 


Tz. 
4 


1 


* 


; 


| 


F 


| 


t 28411 
Her 


175 


it appears very abſurd, 


is wealthy Corydom, who had 2 thouſand 
feeding on the mountains of Sicily, 


8 
58 


lam 


= 


argument any farther, ſeeing the learned Cri- 
4 ſecond ti ts, ſays it may 
more probable that Te/filts does not come 
from the Latin word tada, but that it is rather 
Theflilis, a Greek name, taken from a ſhep- 
herdeſs of Theocritus, and that ſhe was the 


s O charming 


- ad; 


Atque 


age in his L. Allegre, not very unlike this before 
us; k | | | 


«© Where and Thyrſis met 
« Are at their ſavoury dinner ſet 
4 Of herbs, and country meſſes, 


“ Which the neat handed Phyllis dreſles.” | 


Ir. Allia ſerpyllumgue, &c.] Theſe herbs 
ſeem to have been uſed by the Roman farmers 
to recruit the exhauſted ſpirits of thoſe who 
have laboured in the heat. Pliny informs us, 
that Garlick was much uſed in'the country as a 
medicine; Allium ad muka ruris praecipue 
«© medicamenta prodeſſe creditur.” For ſer- 


2 —_—— note on ver. 30. of the fourth 
ick. 


"| 13. Sole fub ardenti, &c.] The cicadae uſe 


1 


to ſing moſt in hot weather, and in the middle 
of the day. See the note on ver. 328, of the 
third Georgick. 


14. Nenne fuit ſatius, &c.] don de- 
clares, that " acre of his —. loves, 
however great, was more tolerable than the 
ſcorn of Alexis, whom he exhorts not to truſt 
too much to ſo frail a thing as beauty. 

«© Was it not better to endure the bitter an- 
'< ger of Amaryllis, and her proud diſdain ? 
„Was it not better to endure Menalcas ? 
„Though he was black, and thou art fair, yet, 
boy, truſt not too much in thy 
2 - The white privet flowers drop on 
«© the — whilſt the duſky hyacinths are 
cc gather * a 

Amaryllidis.] Servius tells us, that the true 
name of Amaryllis was Leria, a girl whom 
Maecaenas gave to Virgil, as he did alſo Ce- 


heath ot. tf 


cook-maid at Virgil's farm. Milton has a paſ- 


'bes, whom the Poct mentions under the feigned 
| aame 


L 


Bucolic. Fel. II. 
Atque ſuperba pati faſtidia? nonne Menalcan ? 


31 
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Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu candidus eſſes; 


O formoſe puer, nimium ne crede colori. 


Alba liguſtra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. 


name of Menalcas. The learned Catrou is of 
opinion that Servius had no authority for it, and 
that they are rather ſictitious perſons. In the 
firſt Eclogue, Amaryllis was imagined to mean 
no leſs than Rome herſelf; but * ſhe is 60- 
graded to a ruſtick ſlave. 

16. Quamuis ille niger, &c.] Servius, as he 
is quoted by Maſvicius, has the following note 
on this paſlage ; ** Quia Caeſar Romanos, An- 
< tonius Aegyptios habuit. Antonius niger di- 
< citur propter Aegyptios, quos habuit.” Bur- 
man wonders where Maſvicius met with this 
note; ſince it is not to be found in any of the 
copies of Servius. It ſeems however to be of 
a piece with what we have found in the note on 
Alexim in the firſt line; where Alexis is faid to 
mean Auguſtus Caeſar. If we could be per- 
ſuaded to believe that; it would not be diffi- 
cult to imagine Menalcas to mean Mark An- 
thony, the great rival of Auguſtus, But this 
imagination 1s entirely deftroyed by our finding 
that the Poet had niſhed all his Eclogues, before 
the quarrel between thoſe two great perſons. 

18. Alla liguſtra cadum.] It is not very eaſy 
to determine what plant Virgil meant by 4- 
guſtrum. All that can be gathered from what 
he has ſaid of it is, that the flowers are white 
and of no value. Pliny fays it is a tree; for 
in the twenty-fourth chapter of the twelfth 
book, where he is ſpeaking of the Cypros of 
Egypt, he uſes the following words; am 

hanc eſſe dicunt arborem quae in Italia Li- 

« guſtrum vocatur. Thus alſo we find in the 
tenth chapter of the twenty-fourth book, Li- 

eadem arbor eſt quae in oriente Cy- 
<< pros.” In the eighteenth chapter of the ſix- 
teenth book be tells us it grows in | watery 


yo Wy * niſi in N proveniunt fah- | 


filer, Liguftra teſſeris uti- 


« Uma.“ a. Ea the Ligu/irum of Pliny was that 


which is now commonly known by that name, 
by us called Privet or Primprint, and by the 


Deſpectus 


Italians Guiſtrico, which ſeems a corruption of 


Ligu/irum, then he was miſtaken in affirming it 
to be the ſame with the Cypros of Egypt, Which 
is the Elbanac or Alaaunn. For . Al- 
n 
in queſtion, found great plenty of the Alcanna 
in Egypt, agreeing ſufficiently with the Kurpec 
of Dioſcorides: but at the ſame time he de- 
clares, that the Italian Liguſtrum does not grow 
in that Nor does it's in watery 
places agree wich the modern Liguſtrum, which, 
according to all the Italian Botaniſts, is found 
in woods and hedges in Italy as well as among 
us. Matthiolus, in his commentaries on Di 
corides, ſays that Servius, among others, took 
the Liguſtrum to be that fort of Conuolvulus, 
which we call Great Bindweed; ** « Quidam: 
«© Ligu/trum eam Convolvuli eſſe autu- 
mant, quae ſepibus, fruticibus et arbuſtis ſe 
circumvolvit, ac etiam ſaepius vitium palis in 
«© yinetis, flore candido, lilli, ſeu calathi 

quam ego laevem eſſe ſmilacem nu 
dubitavi: e quorum numero Servius 
cc maticus, Virgilii — 2 cloga ſecumda 
BgBucolicorum. Nempe falſus, ut arbitror, quod 
e neglexerit in hac hiſtoria Plinium conſulere, 
Dioſcoridem, et alios de ſtirpium natura diſſe- 
|< rentes.” Where Matthiolus found this opi- 
nion of Servius I cannot tell, unleſs he made 
uſe of ſome copy v different from thoſe 
which we now have. e find no more in our 
copies of Servius, than that the is a 

very white, but contemptible flower ; Li- 
guſtrum autem flos ef candidifimus, fed vi- 
e lifimus.” Bodaeus a Stapel, in his com- 
mentaries on , contends that the 
Liguſtrum of the Poets is the Convoluulus ma- 
jor, or Great Bindweed, which, he ſays, has it's 
name a ligando, becauſe it binds Hſalf about any 
trees or ſhrubs that are near it. He obſerves 
farther, that this flower muſt be of a pure white; 


for which he quotes the verſe under conſidera- 
: tion. 
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tion, and the following verſes from Martial ;| 


c me cupit, invide Procille, 
„ 'Tota candidior puella cygno, l 


* Argento, nive, lilio, Agro. 
E „ celfurs ligufirs pruinis.” 


4 and lice. To theſe 


authorities he 
might have added the following, which are 
quoted by La Cerda from Ovid ; 


« Candidior folio nivei Galatea liguſtri.” 

And from Claudian ; WY IH 
<<. Haec graditur ftellata roſis, haec alba liguſtris. 
| He conſiders alſo, that the common Liguſtrum, 
or Privet, has a white flower indeed, but not ſo 
pure as to be compared with ſnow ; and that 
it is not contemptible, having a ſweet ſmell, 
ing in bunches, and ſo not unfit for gar- 
3 this he adds, that the Privet is 
called by Columella Liguſtrum nigrum, to diſtin- 


guiſh it from that of the Poet's, in the following 
verſes; 


Et tu, ne Corydonis opes deſpernat Alexis, 
* Formoſo Nais puero formoſior ipſa, 

Fer calathis violam, et nigro permiſta Iiguſtro 
«6 Balſama, cum caſia nectens croceoſque co- 

* rymbos.” 

But Parrhafius, as he is quoted by La Cerda, 
reads niveo inftead of nigro. I have ſometimes 
ſuſpected, that we ought to read, 


4 Fer calathis violam nigram, et permiſta li- 
<« ouſtro,” * 

However from-_ theſe obſervations Bodaeus a 

Stapel infers that the Zgu/irum of the Poets is 

the ia of Theophraſtus, the EpiAk; Nia 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Deſpectus tibi ſum; nee qui ſim quaetis, Alexi: 


| 


| being derived from binding 


; 


of Dioſcorides, and the convelvulus major of the 
modern authors. It has a flower whiter than 


any {wan or ſnow, and is at the ſame time a 


moſt vile and noxious weed, rooted out of all 
gardens, and unfit for garlands, withering, and 

ing it's colour as ſoon as gathered. It muſt 
be acknowledged, that the Great Bindweed 
has a very fair pretence to be accounted the. 
; of Virgil, on account of it's name 


„ @ ligands ;' from the 
pure whiteneſs of it's flower; and from it's be- 
ing at the ſame _ A 1 weed. 
Hence Corydon might, with great propriety, 
admoniſh Alexis not to truſt too much to his 
fair complexion, ſince the whiteſt of all flowers 
fell to the without being gathered. We 
may alſo with good reaſon ſuſpect, that our Pri- 
vet, is not the plant intended, becauſe the 
flowers are not fair enough, and yet are too 
ſweet to be rejected with contempt. But it 
weighs ſomething on the other ſide, that Pliny 
has called the Liguſtrum a tree in two different 
places. For though he might miſtake, in 
thinking it to be the ſame that grew in Egypt 
and in the Eaſt ; and might not be exact with 
regard to the place of it's growth; yet he could 
not eaſily * whether what they called 
Liguſtrum in Italy was a tree, or a vile weed, 
and peſt of the gardens. Nor is that argument 
to be wholly ſlighted, which is taken from the 
ancient name, Ligu/ſirum being preſerved in 
ſome meaſure in the modern Italian Guiſtrico. 
In conformity to the moſt common opinion, I 
have tranſlated it Privet ; but if any one would 
change it for Bindweed, I ſhall not greatly con- 
tend with him. 

De Marolles tranſlates it Privet; Les fleurs 
* blanches du troeſne tombent en un moment.“ 
Lord Lauderdale tranſlates it only . The faireſt 
% flow'r.” Dryden has it, : 


— 


« White fillies lie neglected on the plain.” - 


Catrou alſo tranſlates it lillies; On laifſe faner 
& les s qui mont que de la beauté.“ This he 
does to'give a better grace to his tranſlation, be- 
ing ſatisfied that the plant in queſtion is really 


the troiſne or privet, But it is certainly wrong 
' 5 | ” 4 ; ö » - # - to. 


to put lilies in this place, for they do not fall ne 
glected; but on the contrary are always men- 
tioned with great reſpect by the Poets. Beſides, 
we ſhall find before we have done with this Ec- 
logue, that lilies made a part of the rural gar- 
land, which Corydon intended to prepare for 
Alexis. Dr Trapp tranſlates it Vithbinds, by 
which I ſuppoſe he means the Bindweed already 
ſpoken of. Dr Turner, one of our oldeſt En- 
gliſh Botaniſts, who was Phyſician to the Duke 
of Somerſet, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
tranſlates Convolvulus Withwynde, Byndweed, 
and Weedbynde ; Gerard, who wrote in the time 
of Queen Eliſabeth, calls it Vithwinde, Binde- 
weed, and Hedge-bels : but the more modern 
writers call it only Bindweed ; and, I think, the 
Gardeners about London commonly call it 
Barebind. 

Vaccinia nigra leguntur.] Many take the 
Vaccinium to be our Bilberry : others will have 
it to be the berry of the Privet, imagining the 
alba liguſtra to be the flower, and the vaccinia 
nigra to be the fruit of the ſame plant. But I 
have ſhewn, in a note on ver. 183. of the fourth 
Georgick, that Virgil uſes vaccinium only to ex- 
preſs the Greek word dax, and that it is 
the very ſame flower with the Hyacinth of the 
Poets. 

This alluſion to the fading of flowers is an 
imitation of Theocritus; 


Kai 70 jsdov n Lell, & 6 Ape dure jaapaive” 
Kal T0 tov xa tolw iv Rap, g rd Ne 
Azvxe0v To xpivov Tel, jacpaiveras avixa Winn” 
A & xi Ar,, »y rdxrrat aVIXE πẽ ũ ͥ? Nn 
Kal x Kar £01; T0 Waidixev, A GAiY ov Gn. 
« Fair is the roſe; but withers ſoon away 
Fair the ſpring violets ; but ſoon decay 
« Fair is the lily; but in falling dies, 
And the white ſnow not long unſullied lies: 
«© Thus blooming youthful beauty quickly 
« flies.” - 2 
19. Deſpeftus tibi ſum, c.] In 
| * Foe boaſts of his wealth, his ſkill in 


Quam dives pecoris nivei, quam lactis abundans. 


| and from Seneca, | 


9 


SIS | 
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I am deſpiſed by you, Alexis, and you do 
not conſider who I am: how rich in cattle as 
white as ſnow, how abounding in milk. I 
have a thouſand lambs feeding on. the Sicilian 
mountains: I never fail of having new milk, 
either in ſummer or winter. I play ſuch tunes 
as Dircaean Amphion uſed, when he called 
his herds, on the rocky ſhoar of Aracynthus. 
Nor am I void of beauty : for I lately faw 
myſelf on the ſhoar, when the calm ſea was 
not diſturbed by the winds. I ſhould not fear 
Daphnis, even in your judgment, unleſs our 
image is deceitful,” | 
Dui.) It is quis in many editions; but the 
beſt authority ſeems to be for gui. 
20. Quam dives pecoris nivei, quam.] The 
Editors do not agree about the pointing of this 
line ; ſome placing the comma after pecoris, and 
others after nivei. The controverſy therefore is, 
whether nivei agrees with pecoris or with lactis. 
Heinſius, as he is quoted by Burman, contends 
for the latter; to maintain which opinion, he 
produces the following authorities, from Ovid ; 


. 
. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Lac niveum potes, purpureamque ſapam ; 
And ad; 


Tac mihi ſemper adeſt niveum,” 


From Homer 
% XoproCopprres Y Muh. 
From Tibullus, 


„ — — Nivei lactis pocula mixta mero; 
q 


& Niveique lactis candidus fontes.? 


And, | 
&© — Libat et niveum inſuper 
* La#is liquorem.“ 


But theſe quotations only prove, that mill has 
often the epithet * beſtowed upon 
f | r ey 
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idem. i 
mihi non aeſtate novum, non frigore defit. 


1 


474 } a. 2 Air N ? C1 ST AP 
* 


Canto, 


enz in che third Geotgick, gives particular di- 
is rection, to chooſe white ſheep for the flock ; 
| and is ſo nice in this point, that he will not 
in] ſuffer the ram to have a black tongue, for fear 
he ſhould oecaſion duſky ſpots in his offspring; 


« Continuoque gregis villis lege mollibus albos. 

* Mum autem, quamvis aries fit candidus ipſe, 

Nigra ſubeſt udo tantum cui lingua palato, 

„ Rejice, ne maculis infuſcet vellera pullis 

Naſcentum: plenoque alium circumſpice 
„campo.“ 


This, he ſays, was the very art, which Pan 
uſed, to obtain fleeces as white as ſnow ; 
„ Munera fic niveo, &c.” as above. Colu- 
mella alſo extols the white ſheep ; ©* Color al- 
bus, cum fit optimus, tum etiam eſt uti- 
« lifimus.” 
21. Mille meae Siculis, c.] He mentions 
Sicily in this place, becauſe that iſland was fa- 
e mous for ſheep; perhaps alſo, becauſe Theo- 
Ter centum nivei tondent dumeta juvenci.” | critus, the father of paſtoral poetry, was of that 
country. This, and the following verſe e 
And in the third, plainly written in imitation of the Cyclops” . - 


4 Minere fic nives lanae, fi credere dignum eſt, 
« Pan deus Arcadiae captam te, Luna, fefellit.” “ Bora XjAig BG 
Knx Tourwv Ti xpaTiolov. ajperyopere; Y@AG Win" 


And Tupos & ov Aeimes pu Gur iv Niet, Gut i drin, 
« Lanea dum nivea circumdatur wfula vitta.” Ou XF1jauvos aug. 
And in the fourth Aeneid, Choice of new milk a thouſand ewes afford, 


„ Unnumber'd.cheeſes load my homely board. 
Vullrribus niveit et feſto fronde revinctum;“ | In fummer and in autumn they abound, 

| Nor fail in winter.“ 
and in the fixth, - ! ; ; 

22. Lac mibi non aeftate novum, non frigore 
defit.]. Servius obſerves, that Virgil excels 
| I itus in this place, who does not ſpeak of 
Therefore, in this place, it ſeems beſt. to join. milk, but of cheeſe. For there is nothing ex- 
nivei to pecoris, rather than to lafis, becauſe ſ traordinary in having cheeſe all the year round: 
it is more particularly expreſſive of the beauty] but to be always ſupplied with new milk, or 
of the former, and has not once been added colgſtrum, in winter as well as ſummer, is a great 
to the latter by Virgil. Beſides our Poet him- excellence. Some other Commentators _ 
3 a W 


© Omnibus his ##vea cinguntur tempera vitta.” 


Bucolic. Ecl. II. 
Canto, quae ſolitus, ſi quando armenta vocabat, 


with Servius, in taking lac novum in this place 
for coloſtrum or colgſtra, which is the beeſtings, 
or firſt milk that comes after the animal has 
brought forth. Thus Columella; Sed prius 
ec quam hoc fiat, exiguum em dum eſt, 
« quod paſtores colo/tram vocant: and Pliny ; 
66 Sicuti de lactis uſu. Utilifimum cuique ma- 
c ternum. Concipere nutrices exitioſum eſt : 
ce hi ſunt enim infantes qui colo/trati appellantur, 
« denſato late in caſei ſpeciem. Eft autem 
c coleftra prima a partu ſpongioſa denſitas 
« lactis.“ It is much eſteemed in the country, 
by many people; and that it was ſo by the an- 
cient Romans, we may gather from the follow- 


ing paſſage in the Poenolus of Plautus ; 


«© Mea voluptas, mea delicia, mea vita, mea 
„ amoenitas, 

&« Meus- ocellus, meum Jabellum, mea falus, 
«© meum ſavium, 

« Meum mel, meum cor, mea coleſtra, meus 
„ molliculus caſeus.” 


And from the thirty-eighth Epigram of the 
thirteenth book of Martial ; 


40 Surripuit paſtor quae nondum ſtantibus hoedis, 
« De primo matrum latte colo/tra damus.“ 


La Cerda thinks, with better reaſon, that the 
ſenſe of the paſſage is, that Corydon has ſo 
large a flock, that there never paſſes a day with- 
out a ſupply of milk juſt taken from the ſheep. | 
He juſtly obſerves, that the new milk mentioned 
in the fifth Eclogue is the ſame, . becauſe he 
ſpeaks of it's frothing ; 

% Pocula bina novo ſpumantia late quotannis.“ 
The new milk mentioned in this quotation is 
for a ſacrifice : and we find from another *paſ- 
ſage in Virgil, that the milk uſed on thoſe oc- 
caſions was warm from the dug. It is in the 
ſacrifice for Polydore, in the third Aeneid, 
where he deſcribes it as both warm and frothing ; 


« Inferimus tepido ſpumantia cymbia late,” 


already. To theſe we 
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Hic duo rite mero libans carcheſia Baccho 
“ Fundit humi, duo lacte novo, duo ſanguine 


„ ſacro.“ 


Both theſe ſacrifices were in the ſpring, or be- 
ginning of ſummer, when bee/tings were not ta 
be had, the time for the to bring forth 
being in November and December. Varro tells 
us, that the beſt time to admit the ram is from 
the ſetting of Arfurus to the ſetting of the 
Eagle, that a ſheep goes 150 days, and fo the 
lamb is yeaned about the end of Autumn ; 
Tempus optimum ad admittendum ab Arc- 
** turi occaſu ad aquilae occaſum, quod quae 
<6 poſtea concjpiunt, fiunt vegrandes, im- 
<© becillae, Ovis praegnans eſt diebus CL. ita- 
© que fit partus exitu autumnale cum atr eſt 
*© modice temperatus, et primitus oritur herba 
imbribus primoribus evocata.” The ſetting 
of Arcturus was then reckoned to be at the lat- 
ter end of May or beginning of June; and the 
ſetting of the Eagle at the latter end of July. 
Therefore the time of yeaning, which is the 
only poſſible time to have begſtings, muſt be 
from the latter end of October, or beginning of 
November to the latter end of December ; and 
that it is in the winter ſeaſon is confirmed alſo 
by Columella, who ſays a lamb is the only ani- 
mal, that is conveniently brought into the world 
in winter: © Soluſque ex omnibus animalibus 
* bruma naſcitur.” Hence it appears, that lac 
nouvum cannot ſignify colgſtra, which is to be bad 
only in winter; becauſe it was certainly made 
uſe of in ſacrifices, which were offered in the 
beginning of ſummer, as were thoſe. at the 
obſequies of Polydore and Anchiſes mentioned 

may add the Ambar- 
valia, which , a little before har- 
veſt, when there was no colgſtra to be met 
with. The Poet may perhaps allude to the ex- 
traordinary fertility of the ſheep in Italy, which, 
as he has told us himſelf in the ſecond Geor 
gick, breed twice in a year; 


" » 


% Bis gravidae pecudes.“ 


But even then, ve can handly underſtand him 


: 
New milk was uſed alſo in the facrifice for An- 
chiſes, in the fifth book; 1 


to mean bee/tings in this place; unleſs we ima- 
3 gine, 
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Corydon contrived ſo well, as to 
Leg dee his ſh exp yean almoſt every 
This however 4 be obſerved, that 
* we underſtand begſtings in this place, or 
milk warm from the dug, which laſt I think 
much the moſt probable, yet thoſe Editors are 
greatly miſtaken, who place the comma afte 
aeflate, pointing the verſe thus: | 


By this they would infinune the Poe's meaning 
to be, that Coryden boafts of having milk in 
ENS and even new milk in winter; as 
i the wonder was, that he ſhould have it in 
winter: whereas it has been abundantly ſhewn, 
that winter was —— for having new 


x, by which ſuppoſe he means 
evius, who cenſured this verſe, 


. after this 
manner; 


« Lac mihi non aeſtate novum, non frigore: 
«. defit :** 


2375 he, ſemper mihi deeft; I mention this 
2 fort of Criticks they were, 
who cenſured Virgil, 


 Frigore.] Cold is here uſed. poetically for 
winter. Fhus alfo in the fifth Eclogue ; 


Ante focum, fi frigus erit. 


e ſolitus,' &c.) Thus allo the 
itus boaſts. of his ſkill. in 


- 23. Canto 


ac or of 
Evpioderd' ws odriG ii lata dd K 
«© Beſides I live the joy of all the plain, 


No Cyclops can pretend fo ſweet a ſtrain.” 
CREECH. 


Si quands armenta weabat.] This expreſſion 
of calling the cattle ſeems to be taken from the 


1 them out. 
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rden Dircaeus in Actaeo . 


FA 
2 
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manner of the ancient ſhepherds, who did not 
drive their ſheep before them, as the cuſtom 
is now; but went firſt calling them, and play 
ing on their pipes; and the ſheep readily fol- 
lowed them. We have frequent alluſions to this 
cuſtom in the Holy Scriptures. Thus, in the 
book of Exodus, Moſes is ſaid to lead the flock 
of Jethro his father - in- law. In the twenty 
third Pſalm we read, The Lord is my ſhep- 
herd: therefore can I laek nothing. He 
* an feed me in a green paſture, and lead me 

rth-beſide the waters of comfort.” Thus 
a 


in the feventy-ſeventh;. © Thou ledde/# 
* thy people like ſheep by the hand of Moſes and 
% Aarons“ and in the eightieth, Hear, O- 
thou ſhepherd of Iſrael, thou that leadeſt 
% Foſeph: like a ſheep.” We find an alluſion 
alſo to this cuſtom, in the tenth chapter of 
Saint John's Goſpel :- *© He that entreth not by 
* the door into the ſheepfold, but climbeth up 
© fome other way, the ſame is a thief and a 
robber: but he of ber entreth in. by the door, 
is the ſhepherd of the ſheep To him the 
* r openeth, and the — hear his voice, . 
and be calleth his own: ſheep by name, and leadeth- 
And when he putteth forth his. 
* own ſheep, he goeth before them, and the ſheep 
& follow him, for they know his voice. And a 
< ſtranger wi l they not follow, but will flee 
for they know not the- voice- of 


2 Amphion Dircaeus in Actueo Aracynths, 1 
Amphion and Zethus the ſons of Jupiter and 
Antiope the daughter of Aſopus, built the 


| 


walls of Thebes, which had ſeven gates, and 


fortified them with towers, according to Homer 


T d ner *Avriemn iJov Acro Suyarpa,. 


H & xz Atos bvxer iv ah lad 
Kai Fi * dvo wald ApPioe rt Zug vt, 


Oi pare: One, tdog tiliwav frau οõ- 
Ilupywoav 1 imei od h amv yuror Y id 
Nati tvpuxopo Om, xparipw ep tovre. 


There mov'd Antiope with N 


charms, 
«© Who bleſt th' — thund'rer i 


er arms; 
„Hence 


Bucolic. 
Nec ſum adeo informis: nuper me in littore vidi, 


Hence ſprung Amphion, hence brave Zethus 
came 

« Founders of Thebes, and men of mighty 
„ name; 

«© 'Tho' bold in open field, they yet ſurround 

The town with walls, and mound inject on 


„ mound, 
Here ramparts ſtood, there tow'rs roſe high 
« in air, 
And here thro? ſev'n wide portals ruſh'd the 
„war.“ PoE. 


The ftory of his extraordinary ſkill in muſick, 
and his receiving from Mercury a harp, by the 
ſound of which he cauſed rocks and ſtones . to 
follow him in. order, and form the walls of 
Thebes, ſeems to have been invented ſince the 
time of Homer, Euripides mentions the com- 
ing of the Gods to the nuptials of Harmonia, 
when the walls of Thebes were raiſed by a harp, 


and a tower by the lyre of Amphion, between 


Dirce and Iſmenus ;. 


"Appovias ot ol" eig vparvarious - 

"HauSov oupavidei, Poppy yi Te Trixen Oe, 
Tas 'ApPuvias Te Nb dr Wipyos avicle 
Aidvpuar wolapav mopov ajuÞs hð)uu 

Aipxacs YaAoporpoPov & wediov 

IIporap Io Y xd et.. 

Horace alſo ſpeaks of the ſtones following the 
lyre of. Amphion, 

4 Mercuri, nam te. docilis magiſtro 

„ Movit Amphion lapides canendo.“ 


Sweet Mercury, for taught by you 
The lining flones Ampbion drew. 


And; in his Art of Poetry, explains the meaning 
of the fable. 


CREECRH. 


„ Sylveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 
Caedibus et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus; 
* Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidoſque leones. 
5 Dictus et Amphion, T hebanae conditor arcis, 
d8axa movere ſono teſtudinis, et prece blanda 
+ Ducere quo vellet. Fuit haec ſapientia 
% quondam. 
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Cum 


cc Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanĩs; 
«© Concubitu prohibere vago, dare jura maritis, 
* Oppida moliri, leges incidere ligno. 

Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 

«© Carminibus venit.“ | 


Orpheus inſpir'd by more than human pow'r, 
Did not, as Poets feign, tame ſavage beaſts, 
But men as 3 and as wild as they, 

And  firft diſſuaded them from rage and blood.” 
Thus when Amphion built the Theban wall, 
They feignd the flones obey d his magick Iute ; - 
Poets, the firft inſtructors of mankind, 
Brought all things to their 0 , native uſe. 
Some they appropriated to the Gods, | 
And ſome to publick, ſome to private ends: 
Promiſcuous love by marriage was reſtrain d, 
Cities were built, and uſeful laws were made: 
So ancient is the pedigree of verſe, - 

And ſo divine-a Poet's function. 

Lord Roſcommon; 


Propertius mentions the ſtones of Cithaeron, a 
mountain of Boeotia, being drawn by muſick to 
form the walls of "Thebes ; 


“ ' Saxa Cithaeronis Thebas agitata per artem 
« Sponte ſua in muri membra coiſſe ferunt.”” 


Dirce is the name of a celebrated ſpring near 
Thebes. Strabo places it in the plain, wherein 
Thebes. is ſituated, through which alſo the ri- 
vers Aſopus and Iſmenus flow: O yap Arnd 
x; 0 Ions tit Tov wediou | proves” Toy Wpo Tay 
OnCav tols Ot xa) 1 Alpen xpnms xa IGI. 
Pliny alſo enumerates it among the ſprings or 
fountains of Boeptia ; Praeterea fontes in 
4 Boeotia, Oedipodia, Pſammate, Dirce, Epi- 
„% granea, Arethuſa, Hippocrene, Aganippe, 
4 Gargaphie.” Euripides mentions Dirce, as 
a ſpring near Thebes | 


Exower dt wedic, x, wap Iopervev poas 
Aipeng Te dh, wWoreuiluv opt 300, 


< Behold the plains, along Iſmenusꝰ ſtream, 
„And Dirce's fount, how vaſt a hoſt — 
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Cum placidum ventis ſtaret mare: non ego Daphnim, 


-x 
. 


and in many other places of bis Phoeniſſae. 
"Therefore it can hardly be doubted, that Vir- 
: Dircaecan from this famous 


Azieilas f, iy T7 


TIAzupaes uno 5 Af. This author de- 
ſcribes thoſe countries in ſo exact a manner, 


me : 
river — which riſes in the mountain 
Pind 8 flows from North to South, om 
Agraei, a. 8 of Aetolia, and m- 
_ The Acarnanians inhabit the Weſt 
55 near the 


in "ay 
po 


and the temple of Act 


— arm extend toward the Eaft, to the 
Ozolac Locri, Parnaſſus, and the Octeans: 


Ae pls Telus xa) Aung dpd O 


pos 
"Aypaiy "AiTwAxou vous, Xa Arai 


peer pubs ad ros iomripay juipos INerreg res 
Worajpuor exp Tov v AHS pan XGATOUV, reũ XATH 
| "AuPodxor, 2 1 To ian Tov Axio Ard. 
Awe: & r pes bw KN Xps v OS Aub, 
N rd apvaced xy Tw Oi rain. Dionyſius 
— ym the ſituation of Aracyn- 
thus; but he ſeems to ſpeak of Aetolia and 
Acarnania, as of one country, under the name 
of Aetolia ; for after having ſpoken of Dodona, 
he ſays the country of the Aetolians lies next, 
under the mountain Aracynthus, and that the 
river Achelous runs through the middle of it. 


Tis 8 vep, ig vorov £10w b CXoTiN 'Apaxcivou, 
"Avdpwy "AiTwAuv dior he rod d jatooov 
TO 4 0AXGP GL /Wv , . 


Hence it is no wonder, that Pliay, and Solinus 
ſhould place this mountain in Acatnania ; eſpe- 


cially conſidering that we read in Strabo, that!S 


becauſe he built the walls 


| 


there was fome ancient ſtory, now loſt, 


8 Maroni 


Judice 


there were frequent controverſies between the 
Acarnanians and Aetolians concerning their 


borders: "Hwep . *. Haraghdburu naluu- 


* x, zy 6 | WoTauds irc, wifi Xr 
troiti 70 aha, rode Gpovs cuyxiaura del, rede 
erodenaaiveus Toi Axaproes xa reg Arrwrore* 
before yap rote orAoisy oun £XovTes diana 
ivixav f o WT eve. Vibius 
places it in Attica ; and adds, that ſome place 
it in Arcadia; which perhaps, according to 
Brodaeus and La Cerda, ought rather to be 
read Acarnania; Aracynthus i in Attica, qui- 
dam in Arcadia dicunt.” Probably Vibius 
might place it in Attica, merely on the au- 
thority of Virgil, taking Adtaco to mean Attics. 
A like reaſon perhaps 1 induce Stephanus 
to ſay it is in Boeotia, and Servius to affirm 
it is a Theban mountain. This is certain, that 
when Strabo enumerates the mountains of Boe- 
otia, he does not mention any thing like Ara- 
cynthus. La Cerda is of opinion, that we muſt 
abide by the authority of Stephanus and Ser- 
vius, in making Aracynthus a Boeotian or The- 
ban mountain. I would rather imagine, that 
of 
Amphion's feeding his herds on the mountains 
of Aetolia; or that ſome mountain of Boeotia 
was formerly called Aracynthus, it being well 
Sean: that many places have changed their 
names, even before the time of any hiſtory now 
extant. 

If authors have differed concerning the ſitu- 
ation of Aracynthus, it will be imagined that 
there has not been much leſs variety of opinions, 
with regard to the epithet Actaeus. Strabo 
ſays, that Attica was called anciently Ae and 

ttica becauſe it lies under mountains, and ex. 


tends along the ſea ſhoar: A dn rouro xa; 
"AxTyv Pao: ArxDnvas To TANGO, xa AxTNNv 
waponoae dein, dri Tois 8 peo UTOTETTUXE T6 
WAcioTON paipos aur GATES 26 olevoy, mes d 
aH XEX prigaivov, Wpomrenunos ex ps ou Louviou, 
Pliny alſo affirms, that Attica was anciently 
called Ae; ** Attica antiquitus De vocata. 


This ſeems to ſtre the authority of Vi- 
bius, who — contlu in Attica, But 


trabo mentions another opinion afterwards ; 
that 


that this country was faid to be called AQica 
from Actaeon, Atthis and Attica from At- 
this the daughter of Cranaus, Mopſopia from 
Mopſopus, Ionia from Ion the fon of Xuthus, 


and Pofidonia and Athens from Neptune and] 


Minerva: "Axlunv tv y2p ame Axraiuves O. 
Ardida d xa 'Arlixnv, ano Ardidos Ty; Koounn, 
ag du x Kpavac J. tvomor.. Mooriav dt aro 
Mowbowrov, *Iaviav ds aro "Ives 10. ZovJov* Toon 
duviav d na Aas ame Tw Enviar 
Hence Marolles ſeems to have derived his autho- 


rity for placing Aracynthus in Boeotia near| 


Attica z ** C'eſt une montagne de Beotie aupres 
&« de FAttique, qui a peut eſtre emprunte ſon 
„ nom de cẽt Acteon fi fameux, qui fut de- 
vor par ſes chiens.” Servius interprets it lit- 
torali, in which ſenſe it is uſed in the fifth 
Aeneid ; and. adds that ſome take it to mean 
Athenienſi, not that Aracynthus is near Athens, 
which indeed was at firſt called Acte, but to 
expreſs.a paſtoral ſimplicity, which is frequent 
with Theocritus. The ſame, ſays he, may be 


underſtood of Oaxes, which is called a river | 


of Crete, whereas it is a mountain of Scythia. 
Guellius, to whoſe opinion La Cerda ſeems alſo 
to incline, interprets it /ony and rocky ; affirm- 
ing that the Greeks called not only the ſea ſhore, 


but craggy mountains alſo axIn ; Proper. 3. 


© Prata cruentantur Zethi, victorque canebat 
„ Pacana Amphion rupe, Aracynthe, tua: 


66 ql locus facit, ut ab interpretum ſententia- 
© diſcedam, qui hunc Virgilii locum enarrantes 
« accipiunt alii Aracynthum Atticum ab Acte,. 
* alii Virgilium ſtudio, ut exactius paſtoritiam 
« perſonam et imperitiam referret, Aracynthum, 
«. qui ſolus eſt in Acarnania, in Attica collo- 
«& cafſe; quamvis et Stephanus Aracynthum in 
« Boeotia etiam conſtituat: facit, in quam, ut 


<« ipfis afſentiri hac in parte non poſſim, quin | 
© malim Aracynthum actaeum, ut Proper. ſax- | 


© ofum et petricoſum, nimirum ut rupem et 
% ſcopulum, ut Graeci axrnv. vocant non ſolum 
e littoralem oram et regionem, 9; ws 
© gion, ſed et re Werpwdn, amo Tov Weg aurov 
„ ayroJai, 3 ic prywogJas. 7% xipala: unde 
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Seav. | 


39 


O tantum 


„ apud Hom. wpwrn axTyv 9x1 Ghent: 
et axry wpobans promontorium, ſeu ſcopu- 
© Jus : et dera inquit Ammon. funt loca maris 
<< petricofa, ut Jives arenoſa, Jacob. Tuſanus 
© cum Servio item Graece actaeum littoralem 
„ accipit: malo tamen cum Propertio et littora-- 
lem, et ſaxoſum ſimul et rupem interpretari. 
<< Docet autem Euſtathius, Athenienſes Tag, 
% idovars, arlixovg, 5 axlaiovg, Y Yehpav G 
© > axlaizv xexano9os.”” La Cerda adds to 
theſe authorities that of Oppian, who has ſaid, 


— T&vp0i0 vioCrnToLG vip axTHSe 


Hence he concludes, that Mons Actaeus is the 
ſame with what Catullus expreſſes by praeruptus 3 . 


At tum praeruptos triſtem conſcendere 
© montes ;” | i 


and Ovid calls ſcopulus adeſus, pendenſque ; 


„ Nunc ſcopulus raucis pendet adeſus aquis. 


This he thinks is fully confirmed by the above 
quotation from Propertius, who explains Virgil, 
by putting rupe where he has uſed afarus. To 
this I would add, that Propertius plainly men- 
tions Aracynthus in this place as a mountain 
not far from "Thebes : perhaps it was the fame 
with Cithaeron, of which he had ſpoken a few. 
lines before. Ruaeus is of opinion, that Ara- 
cynthus is a Theban mountain extending to the 
ſea, and agrees with Servius in interpreting ac- 
taeo; littorali, The Earl of Lauderdale has 
tranſlated it, | | 


«© My notes are ſweet, as were Amphion's lays, 
* When he near Thebes tended his flock to 


C7) 


„ graze. 


Dryden's tranſlation is, 


„ Amphion ſung not ſweeter to kisherd, 
„When ſummon'd ſtones the Theban turrets 


£6 rear'd wy ; a 


— 


and 
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Catrou tranſlates actaco Aracyntho the moun- 
tains of Boeotia, Nouvel Amphion, je chante 
<< les memes airs 2 ce ſcavant Berger, lorſ- 
<< qu'il conduiſoĩt ſes troupeaux ſur les montagne: 
© de Biocie.” In his note on this paſſage, he 


believe we may venture to affirm, that 
is not uſed for any rocky places, unleſs 
upon the ſea ; but frequently ſig- 
Thus we read in the 


ſaid, 


=: 


cri 
rite 


ſea ſhoar. 


Kai r Avg Woking xixulay Aiyaioi Tr di. 
And in the fifteenth Odyſley ; 
Allap imnv wpwrm axrw "INaxns aPixnas. 


Thus alſo our Poet himſelf uſes acta for the 
ſhoar in the fifth Aeneid; 


« At procul in ſola ſecretae Troades acta 
CC Amiſſum Anchiſen flebant.” 


Thus alſo Cicero, in his fifth Oration againſt 
Verres ; lpſe tamen, cum vir eſſet Syracuſis, 
<6 uxorem ejus poterat animo ſoluto ac 
6 libero tot in acta dies ſecum habere. We 
may therefore conclude, that by the epithet 
aZaeo is meant, that the mountain Aracynthus 
extended to the ſea; and therefore that Ara- 
2 2 75 is * be e > of wap" 

„ or chffs of Aracynthus ; as we ſay the 
ali of Dover. 3 «BY 


| 


Maronis 


O tuntum libeat mecum tibi ſordida rura 


Atque 


25. 1 informis.] It is non inſtead 
of nec, in ſome copies. 

« This is a modeſt expreſſion of his own 
© beauty. Thus Cicero in his oration for Coe- 
© lius; wut eum poeniteat non deformem eſſe na- 
© tum, where he means very handſome,” SER 
vius. 

The herdſman in Theocritus boaſts of his 
beauty; 


Oe jor ap in xaperurtpa ToAnov AO 
To cli X, Waxra; YAUKEpPUTERV. 


« My ſnowy forchead two black eye-brows 
& croſt ; 
«© My eyes as grey as Pallas ſelf could boaſt ; 
«© My mouth more ſweet than curds.” 
CREECH, 


And Polyphemus alſo in the Bucoliaſtae, 


Kai yap Inv du tidog EU c Y ty par Neill: 
H ag wpav is Wovrov ioibaerov, Is d yarave. 


« For I'm not ugly, for laſt night I ſtood 
« And view'd my figure in a quiet flood.“ 
CREECH, 


It is plain, that Virgil imitates theſe two lines of 
Theocritus, in the paſſage before us. 

Nuper me in littore vidi.] Servius ſeems to 
think it impoſſible for a man to ſee his image 
in the ſea ; and thinks the Poet expreſſed him- 
ſelf negligently in imitation of Theocritus, who 
might more excuſably put ſuch words in the 
mouth of a Cyclops, either becauſe he had an 
eye of vaſt bigneſs, or becauſe he was the ſon 
of Neptune. But the learned and judicious La 
Cerda has amply juſtified Virgil in this parti- 
cular. © Some, ſays be, tell us, that the Poet 
* aſcribed to the ſea a faculty of reſlecting an 
% image, not ſo much from the nature of 
5 rang as 2 2 of Theocritus: for 
* eny poſſibility of an image bein 
reflected by the waves o the ſea, which he 
* always ſomething oily and fat ſwimming 
on it's {ſurface, any more than by clouded 


| 


1. looking- | 


mon 
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Atque humiles habitare caſas, et figere cervos, 


« looking-glaſs, or water in which fleſh has been 
& boiled. But experience is againſt theſe argu- 
„ ments; for the ſea, when calm, does really re- 
« flect an image; as theſe cavillers may find, if 
c they will but give themſelves the trouble to go 
to the ſea ſide.” Then he confirms it by ſeveral 

uotations from Ariſtotle, Plato, Artemidorus, 
| oth. Ovid, Statius, and others, who ſpeak 
of the ſea as of a mirrour. 

27. Fallat.] Some read Fallit, and others 
Fallet ; but moſt of the ancient manuſcripts have 
Fallat, which is approved alſo by Heinſius, Ru- 
aeus, and other good editors. 


28. O tantum libeat, c.] In this paragraph 
Corydon invites Alexis to live with him in the 
country, and partake of his rural labours; 
and promiſes him in recompence to teach him 
to play on the ſhepherd's pipe like Pan himſelf. 

O that you would but have a mind to live 
« with me in the deſpiſed farms and humble 
<« cottages, to pierce the ſtags, and to drive a 
* flock of goats with a green ſwitch. With me 
you ſhall imitate Pan himſelf in playing on a 
<< pipe in the woods. Pan firſt taught to join 
< ſeveral reeds together with wax: Pan takes 
care of the ſheep, and of the maſters of the 
„ ſheep. Do not think much to rub your lip 
with a reed. What did not Amyntas do, to 
learn the very ſame thing?“ | 

Thus the Cyclops, in Theocritus 


Ilojuaivew d' tYiAo ovv flv Hppcts M VAA N- 
pEAY £4V, 


1 
Kai Tupov Waka. 


% But feed the flocks with me, or milk the 


„ ſheep, 
« Or run the cheeſe, and never mind the 
8c deep.” CREECH, 


Sordida rura.] Servius obſerves, that tibi in 
this verſe is to be underſtood as if it was twice 
repeated; Utmam libeat tibi habitare mecum rura 
tibi ſordida ; and interprets it tibi ſordida, id 
eſt, guae tu putas ſordida. 


* 


paſſage in the firſt Georgick ; 


Haedorumque 


29. Figere cervos.] Some underſtand theſe 
words to mean the fixing of the forked poles, 
called furcae or cervi, to ſupport the cottages. 
* Cervi, ſays Varro, habent figuram literae V, 
4a ſimilitudine cornuum cervi.“ They were 
uſed alſo in war, to obſtruct the n of an 
enemy. Thus Caeſar; „Hoc intermiſſo ſpatio, 
„ duas foſſas, quindecim pedes latas, eatlem 
5 altitudine 2 quarum interiorem cam- 
c peſtribus, ac demiſſis locis, aqua ex flumine 
% derivata, complevit. Poſt eas aggerem, et 


“ lorieam, pinnaſque adjecit grandibus cervis 
© emmentibus ad 2 pluteorum atque 
„ aggeris, qui aſcenſum hoſtium tardarent*” 
They are mentioned alſo by Livy ; “Romanus 
* ad Clitas, quas vocant, munimenta cervis 
0 etiam objettis ut viam intercluderet, a Mace- 
„ donico ad Toronaicum mare perducit.” Thus 
alſo Catullus ; 


C Tam te non alius belli tenet aptius artes, 
«© Quae deceat tutam caſtris praeducere foſſam, 


4 Qualiter adverſus hoſti defigere cervos.“ 


— 


Theſe quotations ſhew ſufficiently the nature 
and uſe of the cer; : and that from Catullus has 
almoſt the very ſame words with thoſe under 
conſideration, Nor does it ſeem amiſs, that 
Corydon, having juſt mentioned the cottages 
or hutts of the ſhepherds, ſhould immediately 


inviting Alexis to partake of pleaſures, but to 
engage with him in rural labour, to content him- 
ſelf with living in a poor hutt, fixing poles, 


he promiſes to teach him to excel in muſick. 
This ſenſe is not wholly to be rejected. But the 


in this place, which is confirmed by a ſimilar 


{© Tum gruibus pedicas, et retia ponere cervis, , 
Auritoſque ſequi lepores: tum figere damas 


© Stupea torquentem Balearis verbera fundae ;” 


where figere damas, without queſtion, means 


| to pierce the does; in which ſenſe of piercing 


O 


© vallum duodecim pedum exſtruxit. Huic 


add, the props which ſupport them. He is not 


and driving goats; as a reward for which labour, 


general opinion is that the Poet means hunting 


1 


8 Thus in 


« Pam i Gul * 
en:“ 


and in the fifth. 
* Plaudentem nigra fit fub nabe columbam : oe 


46d in be nnd 
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30 
Mecum 


fixing, faftming or flicking ; as in the third 
eneid 
magni geſtamen Abantis 


100 oo cavo clypeum, 


«© Poſtibus adverſis figo -”* 
and in the ſixth ; 


2 2 — eſt pietas: in me omnia tela | 


And in the tenth; 
_< Tum Numitor jaculo fratris de corpore rapto, 


* Acncam petiit : ſed non et figere contra 
« Eft licitum :” 


and, 


< — — Hunc magno vellit dum pondere ſaxum, 
Intorto figit telo, diſcrimina coſtis 
G Per medium qua ſpina dedit : baſtamque re- 


<« ceptat 
* Offibus hacrentem :” 


and, 
4 Dixit, firidentemque eminus haftam 
© Jecit: at illa volans clypeo eſt excuſſa, pro- 


< Egan Anchorens lat i inter et ilia fgit 


and in the eleventh ; 


Armaque Lauſo 
Donat habere -humeris, et vertice figere 
< criſtas:” 
4.49 
— Dixit, telumque intorſit in hoſtes ; 
= « aliud ſuper atque aliud figitque, wanne 
cc 
Ingenti gyro :” 
and in the eleventh ; 
& Tndutoſque jubet truncos hoſtilibus armis 
«« Tpſos. ferre duces, inimicaque nomina figi.” 
And in the twelfth ; 


& Forte ſacer Fauni foliis oleaſter amaris 
Hie ſteterat, nautis olim venerabile lignum 
Servati ex undis ubi figere dona ſolebant 
© Laurenti Divo, et votas ſuſpendere veſtes. 


Hence it has been transferred to ſome figu- 
72 


rative expreſſions ; as Higere eſcula, 8 

gia, Figere wultus, and Figere dia. 

of Lauderdale tranſlates this paſſage —— 
to the latter ſenſe: | 


< Loricam galeamque inter.” J I quickly could diverting paſtime find, 

Thy 75 ſhoot the flag, or hunt the ſwifter hind:“ 
On the other. hand, it muſt be acknowledged, | 
what figo is alſo uſed to fix, or faften, 1 


= fixing Plants 
Ms manum duro terat, ipſe feraces 
gat bumo plantas.” 


Here it is plainly uſed in the firſt ſenſe, which 
O has been given to figere ceruos.. There are not 


the conth in; the fourth. 


« To wound the flying deer.” 


And Dr Trapp, 
6 And boot the flying deer. 


30. Viridi compellere hibiſco.] Servius under- 
ſtands this to mean driving the kids to the 


: 


* 


wanting other pa ges, Where it is uſed alſo for 


At: 


marfh-mallows ;. Ad hibiſcum. compellere, 
| 44 — 
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Mecum una in ſylvis imitabere Pana canendo. 


cc ſcilicet a late depulſos. Hibiſcus autem ge- 
<< nus eſt herbae, et ſic dixit hibiſco, ad hibiſ- 
ce cum, ut it clamor caels, id eſt, ad caelum.“ 
In this he is followed by Marolles, who has thus 
tranſlated the paſſage under conſideration ; ** O 
C ſi tu prenois plaiſir de demeurer aux champs, 
« qui te ſemblent fi vilains? et fi tu voulois 
«© habiter nos petites chaumieres, pour abbatre 
<« les cerfs à la chaſſe, ou pour contraindre les 
& cheureuils de recoxrir d la werte guimauve.” 
Thus alſo it is underſtood by the Earl of Lau- 
derdale ; 


e The goatiſh herd drive to the mallow buds.” 


Ruaeus alſo agrees with Servius, being induced 
by the authority of Scaliger, who in a note on a 
paſſage of Varro affirms, that the ancient ſhep- 
herds uſed to purge their cattle with marſh- 
mallow. Dryden ſeems to underſtand it in the 
ſame ſenſe ; 


& and from their cotes 
«© With me to drive 7 the browzing goats.” 


But La Cerda thinks viridi hibiſco is the ablative 
caſe, being the inſtrument with which the kids 
are to be driven, In this he is followed by 


Dr Trapp; 


n To drive the kids a- field 
« Mith a green wand.” 


88 


This learned Gentleman has ſo well vindicated 
the latter interpretation, that I ſhall take leave 
to inſert his whole note: That is, ſay ſome 
« Commentators, compellere ad viridem bibiſcum. 
« Drive them to it, that they may feed won 
« it, To juſtify this, they alledge that of Vir- 
„gil in the Aeneis, It clamor caelo for ad cae- 
„ lum, to which they might have added that 
c above, in this very Eclogue, Montibus jadta- 
« bat. But thoſe expreſſions may be ſoftened. 
„In the former, Caelo quaſi in carlo; which 
eig much the ſame with per caelum and that 
„ again, with regard to the different parts of 
« the air, or ty, ſuppoſes ad. In the latter, 


43 


Pan 
% dative caſe, But this we are now upon is 
© utterly unnatural, and ungrammatical. Iam 
Ww — clearly of opinion with thoſe whd 
© take Hibiſcus (and that it may be ſo taken 
* De La Cerda ſhews) for a large plant or little 
tree, out of which wands may be made, 
And then all is plain; campellere, drive them 
* with a wand of Hibiſcus. Tis only a Me- 
c tommia materiae, continually uſed not only 
* in Poetry, but in common diſcourſe. Be- 
„ ſides, Virgil no where mentions this Hibiſcus, 
« whatever it be, as food for cattle: that 
„ baſkets are made of it, he informs us in the 
« laſt Eclogue; the only place, except this, in 
* which he mentions it. Or if it does here 
% mean ſuch food; I ſhould take it thus, com- 
% pellere, i. e. congregare, for ſo the word is 
* ſometimes uſed, entice them, or draw them 
c together with it ; not drive them to it. This 
* would be good ſenſe and good mar.“ 
The Hibiſcus, or Biſcus is generally allowed 
to be the ſame with the Althaca, on the autho- 
rity of Dioſcorides, who ſays, The Althaea, 
* which ſome call Ihiſcus, is a fort of wild 
* mallow, with round leaves, like thoſe of Cy- 
clamen, and woolly. The flower is like a 
roſe, the ſtalk two cubits high, and the root 
is white on the inſide. It is called A#haza 
on account of it's many virtues:” AMaiæ, 
0; Ot Lee xakoumr, parrAdyxys irh d'ypias 
tixdog* Dunne TepsPepn woweg XUKAG phbvogy voc 
K Aeg podoridts* xavacy dimmur* ßig a d 
YAirxpor* Agvxrv Ada *Quopadla: It A- 
Yaia dic rd wog X WOAYXpnorev aurne. 
Palladius alſo has Althaeae, hoc eſt, Ibiſci 
© folia et radices.” But it is not certain, 
either that Hibiſcus is the ſame-with. Althaza, or 
that the Altbaca of the Ancients is the very 
ſame plant that we now call marſh-mallow. 
Pliny expreſsly ſays, the Hiſcus is a ſort of parſ- 
nep, being more flender ; ** Hibiſcum a paſti- 
* naca gracilitate diſtat, damnatum in cibis, 
© ſed medicinae utile: and again, Paſti- 
* nacae ſimile hibiſcum, quod molochen agrian 
„ yocant.” The ſame author ſpeaks. of the 
Althaea in another place, and makes it a fort 
of mallow, with a large leaf, and a white root: 


jadtabat includes dixit, which really governs a 


F 2 „In 


44. P. Virgilii Maronts 


Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 


8 = 


© In magnis laudibus Malya eſt atraque, et 
<« ſativa et ſylveſtris. Duo genera earum, am- 
< plitudine foki diſcernuntur. Majorem Graeci 
46 vocant in ſativis. Alteram ab 


& emolliendo ventre, dictam putant Malachem. 


«© E ſylveſtribus, cui grande folium et radices 
ct albae, Althea vocatur, ab excellentia effectus 
„ a quibuſdam Ariſtalthea.“ Theophraſtus is 
often quoted, as ſpeaking of the Hibiſcus, which 
I believe muſt have been taken from the Latin 
tranſlation, in which AAaSais is rendered Hiſcus 
by Gaza, for I cannot find it any where in the 
original He fays the Althaea has a leaf like 
mallow; but larger, and more woolly, a yellow 
flower, and a fruit like mallow : Ext A- 


_ Jai Por prv Gpcrev Th Max M Hg 


2» daoureper* Tos di xavnovs paraxoys* & d 
iure, xaprov d Jie parzxy. But neither 
this deſcription, nor that which was quoted from 
Dioſcorides, agrees with our marſh-mallow. 
For the leaves are not round, as Dioſcorides 
deſcribes it; nor is the flower yellow, as we 
find in Theophraſtus. Some indeed pretend to 
read He inſtead of : but though ptaas 
and niger are uſed for ſeveral red flowers; yet I 
believe pale flowers, ſuch as thoſe of the marſh- 
mallow, are never ſo called. Others think the 
Abutilen is the Mai; but the flower of the 
Abuttlon has n appearance of a roſe, which 


it ought to have, according to Dioſcorides, nor 


bas it the fruit of the mallow, according to 
Theophraſtus. Therefore I will not affirm any 
thing poſitively concerning either the Mthaza or 
the Hibiſcus; nor will I venture to differ from 
thoſe learned men, who take them to be one 
plant, and the ſame with our marſh-mallow. 
But this I may dare ſay, that Scaliger had no 
authority to affirm, that the ancient huſbandmen 
purged their cattle with marſh-mallows ; of 
which I do not find the leaſt hint in any of the 
writers on agriculture. Therefore I agree with 
thoſe, who think it means here only à little 
fwitch, to drive the kids. "30 
31. Mecum una, r.] Burmay' obſerves, 
that this line is wanting in one copy; and that 
in another it is Megue una, which makes the 
fenſe to be, Tau ſhall drive the flock, and at the 


Inſtituit: 


ſame time imitate Pan in ſinging me, or rather, 
you ſhall imitate me in ſinging Pan. But he 
thinks the common reading is as z. 

Imitabere Pana canendo. ] Lou ſhall play 
© on the pipe with me, after the — of 
& a Deity. For Pan is the God of the coun- 
te try, formed after the ſimilitude of nature. 
“ Hence he is called Pan, that is, Univerſal - 
© for he has horns in likeneſs of the rays of the 
&« ſun, and of the horns of the moon: his 
&« face is red, in imitation of the aether : he 
© has on his breaſt a ſtarry nebris, or fpotted, 
& ſkin, to repreſent the ſtars: his lower part is 
c rough, for the trees, ſhrubs, and wild beaſts : 
© he has goats feet, to ſhew the ſolidity of the 
&« earth: he has a pipe of ſeven reeds, becauſe 
© of the celeſtial harmony, in which there are 
« ſeven ſounds, as we have obſerved on ver. 
« 646. of the ſixth Aeneid, Septem diſcrimina 
* wvecum : he has a crook, becauſe of the year, 
& which returns into itſelf : becauſe he is the 
«© God of all nature, he is faid to have ſought 
© with Cupid; and to have been overcome by 
«© him, becauſe, as we read in the tenth. Ec- 
& logue, Omnia vincit amor. Therefore, ac- 
&« cording to fables, Pan is faid to have been in 
& love with the nymph Syrinx, who being pur- 
t ſued by him implored the aid of the earth, and 
«© was turned into a reed; which Pan, to ſooth 
c his paſſion, formed into a pipe.” SER IVUsS. 

Pan was eſteemed by the Ancients, te be the 
God of the ſhepherds, and to preſide over rural 
affairs; thus our Poet, 


© Pan curat oves, oviumque magiſtros: 
and in the firſt Georgick ; 
© Pan ovium cuſtos,” 


He is ſaid by Homer, in one of his hymns, to be 
the ſon of Mercury , and to have goats feet 
and two harns : | | 


'AuP! jor Epputizco. Oi yovoy et Movox: 
Aiyvrodny dixiperra, Qinoxporov. 


He is alſo called the God of ſhepherds; _' 
as 


£ 


Bu colic. 


Ecl. II. 45 


Inſtituit: | * curat oves, oviumque magiſtros. 


ITay avaxex2.opivas voor Nd. 


He is faid to make fine melody with reeds, and 
to ſing as ſweet as a 8 


"Avxpns Sand donc v u wo — 4p 


Nndvper, o, av To Ye wapadpa, 0 £0 fhENEETT bu: 


"Opric 1 ir ” Expos WoAuavrItiog tv WETHACIOS 
Opnvov tmimpoxioura, Xi meriynpuy d; 


He is ſaid. to wear the ſpotted ſkin of a lynx 


3 
— AziÞos d ini vdr d 
Auynos Exe. 


We find alſo, in the ſame Poem, that when 
Mercury fed ſheep in Arcadia, he fell in love 
with a nymph, and married her; that ſhe 
brought forth Pan, at whoſe countenance being 
affrighted ſhe ran away : but that Mercury was 
exceedingly delighted with him, and wrapped 
him up in a hare's ſkin, and carried him to the 
manſion of the Gods, and ſhewed him to Ju- 
piter and the reſt, who admired him very much, 
eſpecially Bacchus, and called him Pan, bean 
he rejoiced all their hearts. 


Kal ß of is Aprxadiny woο % wmnTipa nA 
Efneer” 45S. bj 0 ri KuvnAnvicy tolww 

Ex oye % Yeog wy baPaporproe par 8 ebe, 
Aud! Warpe gyn Fra Yar Wovos d v ypès: t. 
Ne On EUTACK& [aw Apd otros Pi vn Him. 
Ex ꝙ eriacooe Her ga Tixe d iy phe apoio 
Ehen PiAov bien, dag repæ ru idio Ni, 

Aly dm dunipala, wehüngeros, 1OUYEAGWTY » 
$evye d avaltas, eco d pa Taida Tin? 
Aure-yap ws idov 7 Heier NVYeverov. 

To d an} Eppuriors tp405y106 cls Xp. Inxe: 

Acct ajueva;* X&ipev dt vow Wepiwo rc dauifueu. 

Pina Y t 18 a Java ro- edpas rue, W400 xanuas. | 
Aﬀppuacc iv. ty WVXIV01TV perXa040 AZYwov. 

| Hag d Znvi xa % E a&Iavaroov* 
Atite d xoupoy tov wares d apa Fupor Fre 
"ASFevaror, wwrpia O J's 0 Bax Alòvucos. 
Haza di jaiv Hα,%,n,l. ors P w trepe, 


Herodot 


Nec 


in his Euterpe, tells us, that the 
people of Mendes in Egypt eſteemed d Pan as one 
of the eight Deities, whom they looked upon as 
prior to the twelve: that they repreſented him 
as having the face and legs of a goat: that they 
alſo worſhip all goats, eſpecially the males; that 
both Pan and a goat are called Mendes in the 
Egyptian language; ; and that ſome abominable 


rites were uſed in this goat-worſhip. Toy IIæ- 


| va ro oxlu Yety oy iCovras | Lu! Ol Medico: 


Tous ot oxTw@ Jeovg Tourous Wportpous TW doc 
Ned, O verio da. YpuPours 9 5 N. YAuPoure 
0¹ CuypaiPor N 0s & Ya jadiroronl, Tov Tlavos, 
x re "ExAmes, TOY BALE a1 YorpoTuroy Xp 
TpWYoTKENEa," dur roi vofagerreg c, 
GAN ojaozov roco. S Sor d rey dt ? buena Tot 
oνο YpaPourr aurov, od puck e“ i Afyeiy* 

oiCovras It Wavras Tos. aiyas oi Mevdnoio, nat 
j4&AN0v. TOS. tpgrevas Tay Y. Xa ro ol 
QTOA0L- 71e piCovas x © Ot. ro e 
laahug la, deri Emecy og, wi No f 
warrl Tow p Mevdnoiwy vous THETA NE ra d 6 
TE Tp#yos N 0 Ile Alx Merdns te 
ft fy TW Lola TOUTW £7 i rebre To repas u- 
vi ral xes tnirydo avePÞaydiv* dure ig td 
dN puruv.amixero; In the ſame book he tells 
us, that the Greeks thought Pan to be the ſon 
of Penelope by Mercury ; TTays dt. Tw ax IIuve- 
Vörus: te rœbrg yag xa "Eppatw N Yevio Jay - 
uo EM ar. This indeed is not greatly 
to the honour of that lady, fo famous for her 


chaſtity: much leſs is that, which has been re- 
lated by ſome writers of a later date, that he 


was called IIa, becauſe he was the ſon of Pene- 
lope By all her wders. Bochart will have his 
name to be derived from the Hebrew ig pan. or 
po pun, which ſignifies a great aſtoniſhment, 
becauſe ſuch terrors are called panick. The 
ſame learned writer obſerves alſo that q is by 
ſome pronounced pbun; whence F aunus is ano- 
ther name for the ſame deity. 

32. Pan primus calames, Sc.] Thus he 1 
mentioned by Bion, as the 1 inventor of the ſhep- 


herd's pipe; 


a 


46 xP . Virgilii Maronis 
Nec te poeniteat calamo triviſſe labellum. 


Haec eadem ut ſciret, quid non faciebat Amyntas ? 35 


Eſt mihi diſparibus ſeptem compacta cicutis 
Fiſtula, Damoetas dono mihi quam dedit olim: 


Et dixit moriens: Te nunc habet iſta ſecundum. 


« Panaque cum prenſam ſibi jam Syringa pu- 
„ taret, 


£« Dumque ibi ſuſpirat, motos in arundine ventos 
«« Effecifle ſonum tenuem, ſimilemque querenti : 
<« Arte nova, vociſque Deum dulcedine captum, 
c Hoc mihi concilium tecum, dixiſſe, manebit. 
«« Atque ita diſparibus calamis compagine cerae 

<< Inter ſe junctis nomen tenuiſſe puellae.” 


35. Duid non faciebat Amyntas.] Here agai 
Cebu Wil — cn to be one of Fir. 
N Cebes, and that he here 
ſtirs up Alexander, or Alexis, to emulate the 
ardour of Cebes in his poetical ſtudies, 


36. E, mihi di 4, c.] Having re- 

EY wits Av 1 muſick, the ſhepherd 
now endeavours to allure Alexis, by ſetting forth 
the t value of the pipe which he poſſeſſed 
and by a of two beautiful kids. 
_ F have a pipe compoſed of feven unequal 
4 reeds; which Damoetas 


formerly gave me 


poſſeſſor of it. ſpake : and fooliſh 
* Amyntas envied. Beſides I have two kids, 
* which I found in a dangero 3 their 
5 ſkins are ſpotted with white: they 
„ two dugs of a ſheep every day. Theſtylis 
© has already begged that ſhe may have them ; 
and ſhe ſhall, ſince you deſpiſe my gifts.“ 
The ſhepherd's pipe was compoſed of ſeven 
reeds, unequal in length, and of different tones, 
joined together with wax. The figure of it is 
to be ſeen in ſeveral monuments of antiquity. 
T heocritus indeed mentions a pipe of nine reeds ; 


Luo d imoinegs Kaka i dvs D 
Azuzev xapev txouray, igov vdr, ioov GY: 


but ſeven was the uſual number. 

Cicutis.] Cicuta is commonly thought to be 
hemlock, It is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
ever made their pipes of hemloek, which is 
very offenſive. It is probably uſed for any hol- 
low ftalk in general. Servius ſays it means the 
ſpace between two joints of a reed; Cicuta 
autem eſt ſpatium, quod eſt inter cannarum 
e nodos.” 

7. Damoetas.) Catrou is of opinion, that 
vis il, under the name of — coy means 
the Poet Lucretius, who was the reformer of 
the hexameter verſe. This flute, ſays he, is 
a legacy, which Virgil had left him by Lucretius, 
who died the very day that Virgil put on his 
manly gown ; that is, about the time when 
our author began his moſt early poems, But 
Lucretius was not a writer of olicks; and 


, |it cannot be ſuppoſed, that Virgil, at the age 


of ſixteen or ſeventeen years, could be thought 
of conſequence enough to be a ſucceſſor to a 
Poet of fo eſtabliſhed a reputation as Lucretius. 

39. Invidit 
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Bucolic. EL II. 
Dixit Damoetas: invidit ſtultus Amyntas. 
Praeterea duo nec tuta mihi valle reperti 
Capreoli, ſparſis etiam nunc pellibus albo, 


. Invidit ſtultus Amyntas.} Servius, as he 
is * by Mafricius, fays, that one Cornih- 
cius, who pretended to write againſt Virgil, is 
meant here: Amyntam Cornificium vult in- 
<« telligere, quia conatus eſt contra Virgilium 
« ſcribere, vel, ideo ſtultus, quia invidit.” 
But Burman obſerves, that this note is not to 
be found in any of the manuſcripts or printed 
editions of that Commentator. 

„Virgil intends hereby, ſays Catrou, to 
“ make Alexander underſtand the progreſs that 
«© Cebes had made in poetry. He was come 
« to ſuch a height, as even to envy his maſter 
© the firſt glory in verſification. The works 
<« of a Poet are repreſented under the ſymbol of 
« the inſtrument, to which he ſings. Thus 
“ Cebes envies Virgil the flute which he had 
© received from Lucretius; that is, the glory 
« of hexameter verſe.” Thus, according to 
this learned Critick, Virgil, who had taken 
Cebes to inſtruct, and bad ſucceeded ſo well 
therein, as to make him a good Poet, calls him 
a fool for emulating his maſter ; notwithſtand- 
ing that four or five lines before he had pro- 
poſed him to Alexander, as worthy of his imi- 
tation. Beſides, it is plain, that Damoetas be- 
queathed his. pipe to Corydon with his dying 
breath, and that Amyntas envied him the le- 
gacy at that very time; 


e Etdixit moriens : te nunc habet iſta ſecundum: 
Dixit Damoetas : invidit ſtultus Amyntas.“ 


Therefore Cebes muſt have been preſent, when 
Lucretius bequeathed his poëtical genius to Vir- 
oil, and have envied him for it. Now is it 
poſſible for any one to ſuppoſe, that Virgil, at 
the age of ſeventeen, could be thought ſecond to 
Lucretius, or that he had then inſtructed a 
youth ſo well in poetry, that he ſhould think 
of. being his rival ? 

40. Practerea duo, c.] Thus the Cyclops, 


| 


Bina 
in the thirteenth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis; 


5 Inveni geminos, qui tecum ludere poſſint, 
<© Inter ſe ſimiles, vix ut dignoſcere poſſis, 

* Villoſae catulos in ſummis montibus urſae. 
* Inveni, et dixi, dominae ſervabimus iſtos;”” 


*© A rugged bears rough twins I ſound upon 
The mountain late, ſrarce from each other 


© known, 


For thee to play with: finding theſe I ſaid. 


My miſtreſs you ſhall ſerve.” 
SAN Ds. 


Nee tus . vallz.] He augments the 
value of theſe kids, by telling Alexis, in what 
a dangerous place he had found them. It was 


in a valley, probably between two racks, of 


difficult and dangerous acceſs ;. or perhaps ex- 
pofed to wild beaſts or robbers. 

Reperti.] La Cerda underſtands this word 
to expreſs, that theſe kids had been loſt, and 
found again. Dr Trapp is earneſt for this in- 
terpretation, becauſe he ſays they muſt have 
been ſtollen by Corydon, if they had not been. 
his own before ; and. therefore ought to be re- 
ſtored to the right owner. But we may 
poſe them to have been wild kids; and it is 
plain, that they were taken from the dam; be- 
cauſe they are put to a ſheep to nurſe. | 

41. Sparſis etiam nunc pellibus allo.] “ Kids 
« at have white ſpots, which alter, and 
5 loſe their beauty afterwards. Therefore he 
5 ſays I reſerve two kids for you, which have 
not yet laſt the white ſpots out of their ſkins:” 
SERVIUS, 

Pierius found in a very ancient manuſcript: 

arſis etiam nunc pellibus; Ainbo bina die, &c; 

ou prefers this reading, and has admitted 
it into the text. Burman rejects it, becauſe 
it is not countenanced by the beſt manu- 
ſcripts ; and he thinks gmbo ſuperfluous,. ſince we 
have had dus already. 7 

e | 42.. Die.]. 


* 


48 


Bina die ſiccant ovis ubera: quos tibi ſervo. 
Jampridem a me illos abducere Theſtylis orat: | 


Et faciet: quoniam ſordent tibi munera noſtra. 


Hue ades, O formoſe puer. Tibi lilia plenis 
Ecce ferunt Nymphae calathis: tibi candida Nais 


42. Die.] * Virgil is wont to uſe die for 


cc 


quotidie or uno die, Ecl. III. 34. XI. Aen. 
* 397- thus alſo / — N 
&« Virępili 2 | ie compoſuiſe verſus 
6c _— arus.” - BURMAN. 

dem” 4 me allos, e.] This is 


Rn — the third /dyllizm of I heocritus ; 


H pay Tor Ara diduparixo diya Pviacou, 
Tas je 2 A Mi *EpiJaxis & pergrexpus 
Ard. g duoc d, imei Ty feel id yd. 


40 I have a pretty goat a lovely white, 

« She bears two kids, yet fills three pails at 
«© night. 

4 This tawny Beſs hath begg'd, and begg'd in 

e 

4 But now tis her's, ſince you my gifts diſdain.” 

| | © CREECH. 


&«. Orat ut abducat ; 


<«« thus in the tenth Aeneid Donat habere for 


<6 Donat ut habeat.” SERvIUs. | 

44. Sordent tibi munera noſtra.] Thus Ho- 

race; | 

<« CunQane prae campo et Tiberino flumine 
„ fordent?” r 


— I—__ 


45. Huc ades, c.] The ſhepherd being in 
doubt, whether theſe preſents of the pipe and 
kids are ſufficient to engage Alexis, renews his 
invitation by offering him a preſent of flowers, 
to be gathered by the hand of a fair nymph, to 


45 


Pallentes 


which he adds ſome fruits, which he propoſes 
to gather himſelf, and intermix with leaves of 
the fineſt odour. 

“Come hither, O lovely boy. See the 
„ nymphs are gathering whole baſkets full of 
„ lilies for you: a fair Naiad plucks wall- 
* flowers for you, and the tops of poppies, 
adding daffodils, and the flower of ſweet 
* {ſmelling dill. Then interweaving them with 
* cafia, and other ſweet herbs, ſhe ſets off the 
< ſoft hyacinth with yellow marygolds. I my- 
<< ſelf will gather apples, hoary with tender 
** down, and cheſtnuts, ſuch as my Amaryllis 
* uſed to love. I will add waxen plums, and 
* this fruit alſo ſhall be honoured : and you, O 
*< bays, will I gather, and thee next, 6 myr- 
*© tle, being thus placed, becauſe ye diffuſe 
*© ſweet odours,” 

Huc ades.) I have obſerved this form of 
* words to be uſed both by the Greeks and 
* Latins, in appellations full of love. Thus 


„ Sappho to Venus, &AA Ty d' tage ſed buc tu 


„ ages; and again, Dt fe wv, nunc mibi 
% ades. Theocritus, in his fifth /dyllium, in- 
& culcates it twice, az Yap ig ud" irt, 
& ſed enim ades, huc ades. Virgil, in this place, 
„ Huc ades, O formoſe puer; and again, Huc 
© ages, inſani feriant ſine littora venti, and in 
de the ninth Eclogue, Huc ades O Galatea.” 
La CERDA. 
Lilia.) See the note on ver. 130. of the fourth 
Georgick. 4 | 
46. Calathis.] Servius obſerves, that calathus * 
is a Greek word, for which the Romans uſed 
quaſillum ; thus Cicero, At vero inter quaſilla 
appendebatur aurum. La Cerda ſays, that the 
calathus ſeems to have been a baſket uſed by 
the Ancients for lowers, as may appear from ſe- 
veral 


Bucolic. Ecl. II. 


Pallentes violas et ſumma papavera carpens, 


veral paſſages beſides this now before us. Thus 
. Ovid; 


& — — Sparſoſque ſine ordine flores 
« Secernunt calathis ** 


and Sidonius ; 

« Cytiſos, crocos, amellos, 

« Caſias, liguſtra, calthas 

&« Calathi ferant capaces: 

and Prudentius ; 

cc Floribus ut cumulet calatbisꝰ 


and Jerom, © Roſarum et liliorum calathus.” 
He obſerves alſo, that it ſerved not only for flow- 


ers, but for all other 1 things, as appears 
from the following paſſages of Ovid; 
« Aﬀerat in calatho ruſtica dona puer: 


and Columella; 


cc 


Pomiſque Damaſci 
% Stipantur calathi -** 


and Nemeſianus; 


© — — Decerpunt vitibus ulmos, 
Et portant calatbis.“ 


Hence he infers that the Poet did not transfer 
the word from work-baſkets, as ſome imagine, 
becauſe agriculture is the moſt ancient of all 
arts: whence it feems more probable, that the 
word was transferred from agriculture to work- 
baſkets, This learned Critick proceeds to give 
a new ſignification to calathus, ** It means not 
only a baſket, ſays he, but all flowers, which 
„ when they blow, expand into an orb. The 
Latin Dictionaries indeed are entirely filent 
about it, but we have a proof from Auſonius 
« and 8. Jerom. The former, in that epi- 
** gram, which begins with Ver erat, et hlando, 
% c. ſays thus; 


—— 
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Narciſſum 


&« Nec mora, ridentis calathi patefecit honorem, 
Prodens incluſi ſemina denſa croci : 


<© the latter, in his epiſtle to Pammachius; Quit 
&« parturientem roſam, et papillatum corymbum, 
anteguam in calathum fundatur orbis, et tota 
* rubenttum foliorum pandatur ambitio, mmature 
* demeſſum, aequis oculis marceſſere videat ? 
* 'This ſignification is drawn from the ſimili- 
* tude of a baſket in ſuch flowers, when blown, 
which is confirmed by Pliny, who ſpeaking 
<« of the lily, uſes the following words; Foliis 
& forts ftriatis, et ab anguſtiis in latitudinem pau- 
latim ſe laxantibus, effigie calathi.” Hence he 
concludes, that Virgil's meaning perhaps ma 
be, that the nymphs bring lilies, not in bud, 
but full blown, — double, dilata in orbem, et 

ormata in calathos jam s prae foliorum mul- 
— et —— Wel ight therefore, 
according to this criticiſm render lilia plenis ca- 
lathis, not lilies in full baſkets, but lilies rd to 
cups or bells, This ſenſe would be very „if 
we had any reaſon to believe, that double lilies 
were known or eſteemed among the Ancients. 
There is indeed a double white lily, the Lilium 
album, inodorum, flore pleno H. R. Par. But 
as Mr Miller obſerves, There is no beauty 
« in it, for the flowers ſeldom open, and have 
no ſcent, ſo that it ſcarcely deſerves a place 
„in a good garden.” Therefore unleſs it could 
be made appear, that theſe double lilies are fre- 
quent in Italy, that they _— open their 
flowers there, and afford ſome ſmell, we ought 
to adhere to the common interpretation, Vir- 
gil has uſed the word calathis only in three other 
places. In the fifth Eclogue, it evidently figni- 
fies a ſort of cup ordtinking veſſel ; 


« Vina novum fundam calathis Arviſia near.” 


In the third Georgick it ſerves to expreſs a 
baſket, through which the whey is ſtrained from 
the curd ; | | 


4 Quod jam tenebris et ſole cadente. 
© Sub lucem exportans calathis adit oppida 
„ paſtor,” | 


G See 


360 P. Virgilli Maronis 
arciſſum et florem jungit bene olentis anethi 


* $ 
tone 


Tum, 


ver nunciantium viola alba. Tepidioribus 
vero Jocis etiam hyeme emicat.” Some, ob- 
ring. that theſe authors ſpeak of the Leucoium 
' for Viola alba, as a ing firſt in the ſpring, 
will have it to be the ſnow-drop, or Leucoium 
zulbeſum, as it is commonly called. We might 
as well take it to be the Primula veris, or prim- 
roſe, the very name of which declares it to be 
one of the earlieſt flowers. But the ſnow-drop, 
cannot be the plant in queſtion ; becaufe Theo- 
phraſtus, in another place, reckons it among 
thoſe plants, which have a leafy ftalk ; Exri- 
xavaePurnc It Wis. ave T0 g, 
AwTog, Aeuxoiov. Now the ſnow-drop has no 
leaves upon the ſtalk ; and therefore cannot be 
the Leuccium of Thbeophraſtus. Dioſcorides 
thought the Leuceium too well known to need 
any deſeription. This unhappy negligence is ſo 
common among the Ancients, that the plants 
which they were beſt acquainted; with are 
frequently leaſt known by the Moderns. He 
is | only ſays there is a difference in the colour of 
the flowers, which are either white, or yellow, 
or blue or purple; Acuxoo Y bl. Eo. 
q aurns diaÞops iv To dt 1 Yap, Muxov sI, 
1 HN, 1 Xuavouv, N WopPupouv Eupioxeras. 
It may be thought ftrange, that a plant, which. 
derives it's name from whiteneſs ſhould be ſaid 
to have yellow, blue, or purple flowers: but it: 
is the general opinion of the modern Bota- 
niſts, that it was called white, not from the 
colour of it's flower, but from the hoarineſs of 
it's leaves. Caſpar Bauhinus, not to quote any 
more of them, ſays expreſsly, Leucoium, id 
&* eſt, Viola alba, potius foliorum quam florum 
<< ratione.” The colours mentioned by Dio- 
(ca7um, | {corides are all to be met with in the ſtock gilli- 

derived from Azuxov de, flower, except blue, whence 1 xa is ſup- 
. Theophraſtus fays the Leucaium poſed by ſeveral Criticks to have flipt into the 

earlieſt flowers, appearing euen text by ſome miſtake, Marcellus affirms that 


is in latitudinem paullatim. ſe lax- 


is one of. 


in the winter, if the weather is mild; but if} 


it is cold, ſomething later, in the ſpring : 
To & dd, mare ixÞaiveras. 70. Azvxorov, 
Frou jv d ang n %, iN Tov xi 
voc, ro d oxAnperepoc, volepor, E10X,00 rod pos. 


blue is omitted in a very old Latin verſion of 
Dioſcorides, which he had ſeen. "This ſuſpicion 
is confirmed alſo by Oribaſius and Serapio, who 
do not mention ue, though they copy all the 
other words of Dioſcorides exactly. Hippocrates, 


Pligy, who has tranſſated this very paſſage, 


in his book wp} Yuv Puei, ſpeaks N 
t 
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+ beltowed,qn them, is ax 
leſs it was from the 


the black Leucaium, Atuxio picav rod A 
iv J dg Tov durονο Teomov N d, which muſt 


be underſtood of that ſort with purple flowers. 


That ſort, which bears yellow flowers, can be 
no other than what we call the wall-flewer, 
which has a ſweet ſmell, and blows early in the 
ſpring, and therefore agrees with what Theo- 
phraſtus has ſaid of the Leuceium. It is indeed 
a frock gilliflower with yellow flowers, though it 
happens to have obtained a name peculiar to it- 
ſelf. It may be a matter of ſome difficulty, to 
imagine how the Ancients came to give almoſt 
the — name to two ſorts of plants, ſo diffe- 
rent as violets and ſtock gilliflowers. Perhaps 
the firſt ſort taken notice of by them might be 
that with the purple flowers, which being 
ſomething like a violet, and having hoary leaves, 
might induce them to call it Acuxcov, or white 
violet. Or perhaps the ſmell alone, which is 
the moſt remarkable property commonly ob- 
ſerved in a violet, might be the occaſion of their 
beſtowing on it a ſimilar name. The giving 
the ſame general name to ſeveral ſpecies of plants, 
which have a ſimilar ſtructure of flower and 
fruit, is an exactneſs known only to the mo- 
dern Botaniſts, and hardly thought of till the 
latter end of the fixteenth century. Hence it 
has been very uſual to call plants of a like ſtruc- 
ture by different names, and thoſe of a different 
ſtructure by the ſame name. Numberleſs in- 


ſtances of this might be mentioned, as Li of 
the valley, which hardly bears any other reſem- 


blance of a lily than it's whiteneſs; and Ground 
Iay, which ſeems: to reſemble ivy in nothing 
elſe, but it's creeping. But we need go no farther 
than the plant under conſideration. The word 
47 has been applied to plants moſt widely 
different from each other; the Stacł-Gilliſemoer 
which comprehends the wall-flower; and the 
Clave-Guliflawer, which comprehends the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of - Carnatians and ,piaks. How ; theſe 
ſo different came to have the ſame name 


The SP: 0 A brig hs 
of ſpice, which is called clove, and in Latin 
Carygpbyllum, Fram. Garyoplylup: the French 


derive their Girgfle, which means the ſame. 


{ice | 
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Tum, caſia atque aliis intexens ſuavibus herbis, 
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Mollia 


Hence they call the flower, which has that 
ſmell, Girafier, which we have corrupted to 
Gilhflower. Chaucer, in his Romaunt of the 
Role, writes it Gplokre, tranſpoſing the L and 
the ł of Girofiter ; | a 


— 


There was cke wervng many a ſpice, | 
As Clowe Gylofre, and liquozice., 


And our old Turner, has Gelover and 7 
© 


floure., Here we may obſerve the error of th 


ea) to umagine, un- 
i — of their ſmell. 
illifgwer has the ſmall of thut ſart 


who not knowing the derivation of the word 
Gilliflower, have affected to call theſe plants 
Fuly- Flowers, The ſpecies of Leucoium havi 
alſo a fine ſmell, obtained thereby the name * 
gilliflowers alſo. For the ſame reaſon, the 
French call theſe laſt not only Giraflier, but Vio- 
lier alſo, agreeable to the idea of the Ancients. 
Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay, in juſti- 
fication of my tranſlating pallentes violas Wall- 
flowers. But I muſt ſtill beg leave to add a 
word or two concerning the epithet pallentes. 
We have ſeen already, that the Romans called 
ſtock-gilliflowers Violae albae. It is therefore 
plain that they comprehended both them and 
common violets under the general name of Hala. 
It is probable alſo, that when they intended to 
expreſs any one particular ſort, they added ſome 
epithet to diſtinguiſh it. Thus our Poet in- 
tending here to expreſs the yellow ftock- 
gilliflower, which we yulgarl diſtinguiſh under 
the name of wall-flower, added the epithet pal- 
lentes, or yellow, Paleneſs is that appearance 
of the human countenance, which happens, 
when the blood ceaſes to animate it. Thus dif- 
eaſes are called pale in the ſixth Aeneid, becauſe 
they occaſion this palene/s of the face; | 


« Pallenteſque habitant Marks.” = 


In the third Aeneid a ſace is ſaid to be 
hunger; | [1133 iu mittl. 


pale With 


ned db oa UM 


„ Pollida ſempfer 


& Ora fame.” * 


| The paleneſs of death is frequently mentioned; 


$4 
Ba 92 


as in the ſixth Agneid ; 8 cn MN ee At 
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a 


« At vero ut vultum. vidit morientis, et ora, 
MN Ora modis Anchiſiades pallentia miris:“ 


and in the fourth, 
* Pais morte futur. 


H hk of tha world this pale- 
neſs is indeed a fort of a faint, dead whiteneſs : 
but-in the warmer countries,, where the. people 


are generally of a more ſwarthy complexion 
their. paleneſs is rather w. Hence the 


Greeks and. Romans, by paleneſt do not mean 

whiteneſs but yellowneſs. Wiel himſelf gives 

the epithet pale to the olive, which is of —_— 
green; 


„a quantum. pallexti cedit olivar,” 


The Greeks call paleneſs Sxpo5, and a colour 
uſed in painting Axa, which is known to be cc 
yellow, and by us called yellow ochre. Theo- 
critus calls the paleneſs. in the cheeks of dead 


Adonis dx 


Alen Ku he 
"Ne ht vxepov 301 
Enuynas ixovre XAiray, 
xt ti 719 Waptiay.. 


Horace, in the tenth Ode of the-third Book, 


ſpeaks of the. uiolet paleneſs 2 2 4 which 
11 the Vi or 


Wall. 


0 , quamvis neque te munera nec 
« Nec tindtus viola lier amantium 
« Nee vir Pieria pellice ſaucius 

„ Curvat.” —— 4 


In che nineteenth Epiſtle of the firſt Book, whiah 
he. is inveighing againſt ſervile imitators, he 
ſays, if he-ſhould happen to grow pale, they 
_”_ drink cummin to make themſelves like 


&. —— Quod ſi 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia caltha. 
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Ipſe 


This alludes to a+ cuſtom, which ſome cox- 
combs had of drinking cummin.to.make them- 
ſelves look pale, in imitation of ſtudious per- 
ſons ; as Pliny tells us; © Veruntamen omne 
OD bibentibus gignit. Ita certe ferunt 
«© Portii Latronis clari inter magiſtros dicendi 
c adſectatores ſimilitudinem coloris ſtudiis con- 
i traQti imitatos.“ Dioſcorides, ſpeaking of 
the ſame effect of cummin, calls the colour oe. 


caſioned by it W,porepen : Totre d g * xd ra im. 
To @ T1100 pagvev TE x GVYXprojurreve Ovid, 
in the fourth Book of his Metamorphoſis, com- 


pares paleneſs to box, which is known to be a 
yellow wood; 


— Oraque buxo. 


K Fame gerens: 


and again in the eleventh ; 


— Buxoque ſimillimus ora 
<« Pailor obit. Gt 


But, what is more full to our 


purpoſe, the ſame 
Poet aſcribes . 


to gold, which is certainly 
what we yellow. It is in the ſtory of 
Midas, who turned thing he 
gold. He took up a ſtone, ſays the Poet, and 
the ſtone grew pale with gold; 


% Tollit humo faxum : n quoque palluit 


&« ae, 


and when that king bathed himſelf in the river 


Factolus, the fields became pale with gold; 


** Nunc quoque jam veteris perceptoſeminevenae. 
* Arva rigent, auro madidis pallentia glebis :” 


a.] Servius fays the Poet 
3 oppies, Daffodil, and Dill, becauſe 
Papaver, Narciſſus, and Anethus; were the 
names of Pr beautiful who were turned 
into thoſe flowers. The of Narciſſus is 
known, but I do not remember to have read: 
of the other two. Poppies have been ſpoken. 
of at large in the note on ver. 7g. of the firſt 


« * Palleremcalu, biderens nab 


| Georgick. The ſort here intended is the com 
mon 


—_— 
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Ipſe ego cana legam tenera lanugine mala, 


mon red poppy, which grows wild among the 


corn. It is mentioned here, as well as by The- 
ocritus, becauſe it was anciently uſed in ſome 
little amorous fooleries. The 8 in The- 
ocritus, tells Galatea he will bring her either 
white lilies, or tender poppies with red platagonza ; 


— "Eepov d re N xp aA 
H paxuv aTzARy ipuFpa TAQTAY UW, ,. 


The Greek Scholiaſt tells us, they had a cuſtom 
of taking a leaf of a POPPY or anemony [he 
means the petal or flower-leaf] and laying it 
on the thumb and fore-finger of one hand, and 
ſlapping it with the other. If it gave a crack, it 


was a ſign their ſweethearts loved them: but if 


it failed, they lamented their. diſappointment. 
In the third Tayllium, the Goatherd tells Ama- 
ryllis, that he lately tried whether ſhe loved 
him; but the telephilon gave no WAardynuu 
or crack ; 


*Evov , Su jar NSH) ts PrAtris pars 
'Oudt r 'TnAiÞiAov rr T πτπ)ę . 


which Creech thus tranſlates, 


« All this I knew, when I defign'd to prove, 
Whether I ſhould be happy in my love: 

I preſs'd the Lang- live, but in vain did preſs; 
It gave no lucky ſound of good ſucceſs,” 


taking T1AiÞiAov to be the tig οονε, which is a 
ſort of Sedum or Houſe-leek. The Scholiaſt men- 
tions various opinions concerning this T1\:ÞAov, 
ſome taking it to mean the poppy, others ſome 
other herb. He ſays, they uſed to put it on 
their arms, and give it a blow : if it only. made 
the ſkin red, it was a ſign of love; but if it 
made the ſkin. ſore, it was a ſign of hatred. 
Caeſalpinus obſerves, that the Ornithopedium 
Portulacae folio, which he calls Telephium, was 
uſed in his time for the ſame purpoſe in Italy, 
and was therefore called the herb of love. 
«« Telephium vulgo, a noſtris kerba amoris vo- 
<«« catur,, herbula praecipue in vineis naſcens, 
«-... Hujus folium cum ſaliva applicatum 
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Caſtaneaſque 


te cutim rubificat, aliquando et puſtulas excitat? 
unde nunc uſus puellaris in amore explorando : 
© ft enim cutem rubefacit tantum, amoris pu- 
© tatur indicium: fi puſtulas excitat, odii. 
* Hunc uſum antiqui poetae Telephio tradide. 
* runt, ut apud Theocritum, ob id Philthron 
% quoque appellata eſt.” What the Scholiaft 
and Caeſalpinus have here related concerning the 
Telephilon or Telephium is not the ſame with 
what Theocritus has ſaid.of it: for the Goat- 
herd did not look for it's effect on his ſkin, but 
attended to the ſound. It appears however, that 
not only the poppy ; but other flowers or leaves 
alſo were uſed for this ſuperſtitious purpoſe. 
But the ip waaraywna of the poppy men- 
tioned by Theocritus, ſhew that the red poppy 
was particularly in uſe; whence we may con- 
clude, that it was the ſort here intended by 


Virgil, who, like the Greek Poet, has mentioned 


it along with lilies. 
48. Narciſſum.] See the note on ver. 122. 


of the fourth Georgick. 


Florem . . . . bene olentis Anethi.] Theocritus 
mentions this plant along with roſes and wall- 
flowers, to make a garland to wear on the ſafe 
arrival.of the beloved Ageanax : 


"AyeavonTi WAgov de tis Mitvravav 
Qpiæ dil Yivorro, x, trAoov oppecv ix0ro; 
Kny Tivo xaT jap avmnygwov 1 podoerra, 
Hg Aeuxoiuv ID πτ , xpart Purdocur, 
Tov IITeAcarrov d aro xpnrupes DN. 


To Mitylenian ſboars my darling ſails :. 

Be ſmooth ye waves ; and blow ye gentle gales. 

Safe let him land: then ſhall my head be croum d, 
With dill, or wax-flow'rs, or with roſes bound @- 
M pilſt in full bowls the chearful wine goes round. I ' 


In the Zupaxouaiar mention is made of a ſort of 
arbour covered with dill ;. 


XAwpai dt.oxiads waraxe ,)] Avg | 
Aiduaurd'. 


It is mentioned alſo by Columella, who ſeems 


to have written in imitation of Virgil, 


«Fe. 
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* Et bene odorati flores ſparguntur Aneti.“ 


It is 00 


49. Cafia.] See the notes on ver. 21 3. of the 
ſecond ick, and on ver. 30. of the fourth. 
- Intexens.] Theſe flowers and herbs were to 
be woven into a garland. It was a cuſtom 
amongſt the Ancients, to preſent ſuch garlands 
to thoſe whom they loved. Thus Milton re- 
preſents Adam weaving a garland for Eve ; 


46 — Adam the while 

* Waiting deſirous her return, had wove 
4 Of choiceſt flours a garland to adorn 
Her treſſes, and her rural labours crown, 


« As reapers oft are wont their harveſt queen.” 
Swuavibus herbis.] La Cerda thinks this 


ma) 
be e 
flowers; becauſe is uſed A rem nat as 
ſuave rubens byaconthys. But in this place, it is 
certainly uſed to expreſs the odour ; for we have 
preſently afterwards, 


« Sic poſitae quoniam ſuaves miſcotis odors,” 


50. Vactinia.] Vaccinium is the ſame with 
the vaxwSIoes of the Greek Poets; for which 
reafon I here tranſlate it Hacintb. See the note 
on ver. 18. of this Eclogue. | 

Caltha.) It is hardly poſſible to determine 
certainly what plant the meant by their 
Caltha, We find, by the epithet Luteola-m this 

that it had a yellow flower ; which is 
confirmed. alſo by Columella, who gives it 
the epithet flammeols ; 


9 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Caſtaneaſque nuces, mea quas Amaryllis amabat. 


Addam 


<< Jam roſa diſtendat contorti ſtamina junci, 
« Preflaque flammeols rumpatur ſiſcina Calta.” 


{ Therefore it may very well be our common - 


gold, according to the general opinion. 

Cerda ſays it is the Bupbthalnus of Dioſcorides, 
and thence takes ion to correct a paſſage in 
Pliny. The words are theſe; Buphthalmus 
<< ' ſamilis boum oculis, folio Foeniculi, circa op- 
*© pida naſcens, fruticoſa caulibus, qui et man- 
* duntur decocti, quidam cachlam vocant.” 
Here, ſays he, Dalechampius inſerts calcham 
in the margin ; but inſtead of them both I ſub- 
ſtitute caltham. It may not be amiſs to con- 
ſider, how well grounded the criticiſm of this 
learned author may be. We find in Dioſco- 
rides almoſt the very ſame words with thoſe 
juſt quoted from Pliny. He ſays, Buphthalmus, 
which ſome call Cachlas, has thin and ſoft 
ſtalks, leaves like fennel, and a yellow flower, 
larger than that of Anthemis, ſhaped like an 
eye, whence it had it's name. It grows about 
towns, and in open places: BauPJaauer 6 d 
KATA K&AQUTL XAVAGY @vincs TpuPepor QUANG 
& Nord dn prnve* peitois This e- 
prides” 6PJaApordn den ovejucelar · Oberrat d 
iv Wwedielg, 0 Wiph 745 w He uſes almoſt 
the ſame words in his deſcription of the Chry- 
ſanthemum, which he fays is alſo called Chalcas. 
It is a tender herb and buſhy, having ſmooth 
ſtalks and jagged leaves; the flowers are of a 
ſhining yellow colour, and round like an eye, 
whence it is ſo called. It grows near towns, 
and the ſtalks are eaten as pot-herbs : Xpu- 
oav3epor 1 XKadxas* TpuPrpaTris mon Yapvordns 
dt* Aziovs avaiPipourn xavnous ua (Lana wo- 
Aur X01  av3n H! ie Nu dA Sr. N 
oÞYaAuer xuxAoTepn dis 2X, GuTWs cela 
Pueras Weph TAs Wears" 0s Kavact ff aurov 
Azxaneuorra:, Thus we find, that the Buph- 
thalmus is by ſome called Cachlas, and the C 

ſanthemum is alſo called Chalcas. Whether 
Kaxacs and Xanxas are both the ſame word 
differently ſpelt, - or not, has been a ſubject of 


diſpute : but they ſeem ſufficiently different; 
and therefore ſince Dieſcorides agrees with Pliny 
in 


— — — — 


Bucolic. Ecl. II. 


Addam cerea pruna : honos erit huic quoque pomo- 


in ſaying the Buphthalmus is called Cachlus, there 
feems to be no occaſion for La Cerda's correction. 
Beſides, it is plain, that neither the Buphthal- 
mus, nor the Chryſanthemum is our marygold, 
the leaves of which are neither jagged, like 
Chryſanthemum, nor reſembling fennel, as is ſaid 
of the B $. radiated diſcous 
flower may be ſaid to reſemble. an eye; and 
Columella ſeems to hint at that fimilieMe, 
when he ſays, | 


& Pingit et in varios terreſtria ſydera flores, 
Candida Leucoia, et flaventia lumina Calthae.“ 


Thus we call our great dai, which is a radiated 
diſcous flower, the Ox-eye daiſy. 

51. Cana legam tenera lanugine mala.) The 
fruits here mentioned are almoſt univerſally 
affirmed to be quinces, which without doubt 
have a 
with the Poet's deſcription. The only ob- 
jection I have to this interpretation is, that the 
quince is of ſo auſtere a taſte, that the ſhep- 
herd could not think of offering it to a young 
palate, Nor do I find, that it is at all better in 
thoſe warmer climates ; or that the Greeks or 
Romans uſed. to eat it raw: and it cannot be 
fuppoſfed that Corydon ſpake of dreſſing it. We 
are told indeed by Plutarch, that it was an in- 
ſtitution of Solon, that the bride ſhould eat a 
quince, before ſhe went to bed: but whether 
this was for ſome ſecret reaſon; or that a mar- 
ried woman ſhould be accuſtomed from the be- 
ginning to ſome ſort of auſterity, I will not 
take upon me to determine, Had it been 
proved, that it was the cuſtom to entertain the 
ladies with raw quinces before marriage, it 
would have been more to our preſent purpoſe. 
It ſeems more probable, that it was ſome 
other, more delicious' fruit. Pliny ſpeaks of a 
ſort of downy apples, which he calls mala la- 
nata : but we are much at a loſs to know what 
he meant; and the Criticks generally think the 
text to be very corrupt in that pallage. I 
ſhould imagine, that the apples here meant might 
be. Peaches or Apricocks, if Pliny had not in- 
formed us, that they were not known in Italy 


down, and therefore ſo far agree| 


till. thirty, years before his time, and that they 
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Et 


were ſold at a great price; Sed Perſicorum 
palma Duracinis. Nationum habent cog- 
nomen Gallica et Aſiatica. Poſt autumnum 
% matureſcunt, aeſtate praecocia intra triginta 
*© annos reperta, et primo denariis fingula 
*© venundata, Supernatia e Sabinis veniunt, 
*© Popularia undique. Pomum innocuum ex- 
<< petitur aegris. Pretiumque jam ſingulis cen- 
** tent nummi fuere, nullius majore: quod 
** miremur, quia non aliud fugacius. Lon- 
** giflima namque bidui mora eſt, 
** cogitque ſe venundari.” It may be queſtioned 
however, whether Pliny meant apricocks in this 
paſſage, by the word praecocia; which perhaps 
might be uſed only as an epithet to Perfica ;. 
and then it will ſignify an early fort of peach. 
This is certain, that he mentions Armemaca in 
the very next chapter, as a ſort of plum; 
Ingens poſtea turba Prunorum. —— Nee- 
non ab externa gente Armeniaca, quae ſola: 
et odore commendantur.“ Perhaps alſo in 
this paſſage, he might mean a fort of plum, 
which was called the Armenian plum; and then 
there will have been no mention at all of apri- 
cocks in this author. However he certainly 
makes a diſtinction between the Armeniaca and 
Praecoces, whatſoever they were, as in the fol- 
lowing paſſage, Floret prima omnium Amyg- 
dala, menſe Januario: Martio vero pomum 
** maturat. Ab ea proxime florent Armeniaca, 
dein tuberes et Praecoces. Illae peregrinae; 
* hae coactae:“ Palladius ſeems to ſpeak of 
them as the ſame; © Armenia vel P a 
<< prunis, Duracina Amygdalis adhaereſcunt.“ 
Dioſcorides diſtinguiſnes between Peaches and 
Apricocks, or Perſica and Armeniaca, and ſays: 
the latter are ſmaller than the former; Ta d 
Tlsprixa pune Tuo . . To d ure 
xa&Atupmerz "Apperiaxa, Popniori d Tpaiouic 
d, M TW pp Tv tow. We find 
by this quotation that Apricocks were ſo well 
known in Italy in his time, as to have obtained 


a Latin name. The. wpanxouu is only hraeccocia 


in Greek characters; and the more modern- 


Greeks: have corrupted. it to Gem, from 
which our Engliſh name Apricock ſeems to be 
derived, It is not improbable alſo, that this: 


fruit, 
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fruit, winch it was firſt brought into England, 
3 , according to the La- 
tin, whence our terate people imagining the 
laſt ſyllable cox to be cocks, concluded the word 
to be the plural number, and therefore that a 
was not the article, but part of the word; and 
ſo pronounced i it Aprecocks, and thence formed 
6 and Apricock, as it is now 

written. Something like this we find in the name 
of the flower called anemony, which in Greek is 
area and in Latin anemine. This we en- 
deavoured to make an Engliſh word by re- 


moving the accent to the antepenultima, and 
— an# mone, y the 

letters of the word to be the article 
an, have called it an Emony, and in the plural 
number -Emonies, which corruption has got ad- 
mittance into ſeveral books of gardening. 
From what has been faid, it —— 
—— — poſibl bly be the Mala prae- 

Apricocks ; 1 — 


52. Caflaneaſque nuces.] Some underſtand 
the Poet to ſpeak of two ſorts of fruit here; both 
nuts and cheſtnuts. La Cerda quotes Ovid, as 
making them different in a ge evidently 
written in imitation of that before us ; 


«© Afﬀerat aut uyas, aut quas Amaryllis amabat 
Et nunc caſtaneas, nunc amat illa nuces,” 


But Heinfius reads 
4 At nunc caſtaneas non amat illa nuces :* 


ſo that according to this learned Editor, Ovid 
makes them but one fruit, like Virgil. That 
cheſtnuts were called nuts, or caſlanacae nuces by 
the Romans, we need only quote the authority 
of Pliny ; ** Nuces vocamus et caftaneas, quan- 
quam accommodatiores glandium generi.* 
53. Addam cerea pruna:) Plums may be 
called waxen from their colour being yellow 
like new wax. Thus Ovid; 


P. Virgili Maronis 


Et vos, O lauri, carpam, et te, proxima myrte, 
dic poſitae quoniam ſuaves miſcetis odores. 
Ruſticus es, Corydon: nec munera curat Alexis: 


35 


Nec 


T leave out et between and honos, on 
the authority of Pierius, who obſerves it to be 
wanting in the Roman, Lombard, and Medicean 
manuſcripts, and to have been inſerted by ano- 
ther hand, and with a different ink in the reſt. 
_—_ ag) 8 * this 
p t is rej vicius, trou, 
Cunningham, and OY. 

Honos erit huic pomo.] It is the ge- 
neral opinion of Commentators, that -this 
refers to the plums juſt mentioned. The ſenſe 
therefore is; that as Amaryllis was fond of 
cheſtnuts; ſo Alexis deli in plums ; and 
on that account plums be eſteemed a 
noble fruit. There is a thought like this, in the 
ſeventh Eclogue, where it is ſaid, that though 
Hercules loves the poplar, 22 the vine, 


Venus the myrtle yet 
r the he barle l 


ſince Phyllis admires 7 — z 

be preferred to them all : 

Populus Alcidae gratiflima : vitis Iaccho: 

« KFormoſae m Veneri : ſua laurea Phoebo: 

*« Phyllis amat corylos : illas dum Phyllis amabit, 

«© Nec myrtus vincet corylos, nec laurea 
„ Phoebi.“ 


Pomum is certainly uſed to expreſs any fort of 


fruit almoſt that is eaten. Lord Lauderdale takes 
the poma here, not to refer to the plums already 
mentioned, but- to mean a diſtinctly; 


„ Plums too and apples do deſerve 9 Us 


1 Ayrte.] See the notes on 
ver. 306. of the firſt Georgick. 


EO 


56. Rufticus es, Corydon, &c.] This Eclogue 
concludes with a beautiful mixture of various 


paſſion. Corydon, having juſt expatiated on 
the 


Bucolic. Ecl. II. 


Nec fi muneribus certes, concedat Iolas. 


57 


Eheu, quid volui miſero mihi) floribus Auſtrum 


Perditus, et liquidis immiſi fontibus apros. 


the plenty of gifts which he was preparing 
Alexis, on a ſudden ſeems to fall into deſpair. 
He reflects on the meanneſs of his own condition, 
and on the little value of his preſents, in com- 
pariſon with what the more wealthy Jolas had 
in his power to give. He no ſooner mentions 
the name of his rival, than he burſts into an 
exclamation at his own imprudence for ſo doing. 
Then being afreſh agitated by love, he expreſſes 
his aſtoniſhment to ſee Alexis deſpiſe the coun- 
try, which had been the ſeat of Gods ; endea- 


vours to perſuade him to prefer a rural life be- | 


fore any other. He then expreſſes the violence 
of his deſire, and on a ſudden recollects him- 
ſelf, reflects on the negligence in his own affairs, 
which this unruly paſſion had cauſed, and en- 
courages himſelf to give over his folly and mind 
his bulineſs. 

* Thou art a ruſtick, Corydon, and Alexis 
flights thy preſents : and ſhouldſt thou con- 
«© tend with gifts, thou muſt at laſt give place 
& to Iolas. Alas! wretch that I am! what 
« have I ſaid? I have fooliſhly expoſed my 
cc flowers to a ſouthern blaſt, and let in the 
«© boars to my clear ſprings. Alas! whom do 
« you fly thus madly ? even the Gods have in- 
« habited the woods, and Dardanian Paris alſo, 
«© Let Pallas dwell in the towers, which ſhe her- 
6 ſelf has erected. The fierce lioneſs purſues 
«© the wolf; the wolf the kid; and the wan- 
„ton kid the flowering cyti/us : thee Corydon 
“ purſues, O Alexis: every one is drawn on by 
«© his dear delight. See how the bullocks bring 
* back the ploughs, hung upon the yoak, and 
* the mos ſun doubles the increaſing ſhadows : 
« yet am 1 ſcorched by love; for what mea- 
«© ſure is there in love? Ah! Corydon, Corydon, 
« into what madneſs art thou fallen! Thy vine 
e hangs half pruned on the leafy elm. Think 
« rather of ſome neceſſary buſineſs, and weave 
your oſiers with ſoft ruſhes. You will find 
another Alexis, if this diſdains you.“ 

Es.] Pierius ſays it is 3 in the Raman ma- 


for | 


——_—_— A. 


Que 


nuſcript ; and certet in the next verſe, inftead 
of certes. 

57. ſelas.] Nannius, as he is quoted 
La Cerda, will have Iolas to be ot for AT 
guſtus. Catrou tells us it is Mecaenas. Alex- 
ander, ſays he, belonged to Mecaenas, and 
*© Maecenas is here meant under the name of 
5 Iolas. Virgil foreſaw the difficulty he ſhould 
*© have in obtaining this ſlave, Perhaps the 
only method he took of aſking for him, was 
by this beautiful Eclogue.” N 

Eheu.] Muſonius, and after him Burman, 
contends, that the firſt ſyllable of chen is ſhort; 
to confirm which, they produce the following 


verſe of Terence ; | 
* Quaeſo, quid de te tantum meruiſti? eheu.“ 


Hence they infer, that we ought, inſtead of 
eben to read heu, heu, like the Greek du, d. 
Pierius ſeems to have found this reading only 
in the Roman manuſcript. The quantity of 
the firſt ſyllable of ehen, in the verſe quoted 
from Terence, is diſputable. But Virgil has 
uſed it again, at the beginning of a verſe, in 
the third Eclogue ; | 


* Eheu quam pingui macer eſt mihi taurus in 
* arvo.“ | 


Tibullus alſo has 
« Ferreus c& eheu quiſquis in urbe manet.“ 


Achilles Statius indeed ſays it is heu, heu, in the 
Vatican manuſcript. c | 

Quid wolui miſero mibi?] Ruaeus mentions 
three different interpretations of this paſlage ; 
1. That of Ludovicus Vives : I am pouring forth 
my verſes to deaf ears; juſt as if I had expoſed 


| my flowers to be torn by the winds, and let in 


the dirty ſwine to trample in my clear ſprings. 


2. That of Nannius; I have ruined my flouriſh- . 
H ing 
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Quem fugi, ah demens | habitarunt dii quoque {ylvas, 


6a: 


Dardaniuſque Park. Pallas, quas condidit arces, 

Ipſa colat : nobis placeant ante omnia ſy lvae. 

Torva leaena lupum ſequitur, lupus ipſe capellam :- 
Florentem oytiſum ſequitur laſciva capella: 


* 


f 


Te Corydon, O Alexi: trabit ſua quemque voluptas. 
Aſpicez. aratra jugo referunt ſuſpenſa juvenci, 


65 
Et 


Priam king of Troy, is ſaid to have fed ſheep- 
on the mountain Ida. 


ine, theſe expreffions which fol- | Pallas.] Pallas is faid to have been the in- 
low ſoon . dementia | ventor of building. 
ö tibi, c. 3. That 63. Torva leaena.- lupum, c.] Thus The- 


4 


Jt 


iF 


þ 


: 


the ſeveral interpretations, ſays he, 


-allegorical and proverbial expreſſions, 

this: ren 
i paſſion I have raiſed a tem in my 
| which before was quiet, confounded 
and ruined my affairs, OR 
well managed, flouriſhing, ucceſsfu],” 
60. Habitarunt dis quoque fylvas.} Thus Ovid; 


Pharaeas . 


2A 888 


61. Dardaniuſque Paris.] Paris, the fon of 


ocritus ; . 


"DRE vhs drew, Ae wwe Jon bens 
"A: yipaves Twporpon, iy F int r Ei. 


CREECH. ' 


64. Gytiſtm.] See the note on ver. 431. 
"= A _ ſuſpenſe 

6 ratra jugo referunt ſuſpenſa juvenci.] 
At he F Page the Poet — 
marked the time of noon by the feeding of the 
cattle under the ſhade, the lizards hiding them- 
ſelves under the-buſhes, the reapers fitting down 
to. their repaſt, and the cicadas chirping in the 
thiekets; all which circumſtances, having an 
immediate relation to the country, are men- 
tioned with great propriety... In like manner he 
now deſcribes the cloſe of the day by the oxen 
bringing back the ed and by the increaſe. 
of the ſhadows. e words aratra jugo foe 
penſa allude to the manner of bringing 
plough home, when the labour of the day is- 
over. It is-then drawn backward.; and as the. 
ſhare does not then enter the ground, the labour 


of drawing it is inconſiderable; and fo it = 


Bucolic. Ecl. II. 6 
Et ſol creſcentes decedens duplicat umbras: 
Me tamen urit amor, quis enim modus adſit amori? 


Ah Corydon, Corydon, quae te dementia cepit ! 


Semiputata tibi frondoſa vitis in ulmo eſt. 


Quin tu aliquid faltem, potius quorum indiget uſus, 


Viminibus mollique paras detexere junco? 


be ſaid to be only juſt hung upon the 
Horace alſo has alluded to this cuſtom of 
ing the plough backwards, and mentions it 
among the pleaſures of the country ; 


<< Has inter epulas, ut juvat paſtas oves 
« Videre rantes domum |! 
<« Videre feſſos vomerem inverſum boves 


«© Collo trahentes languido.“ 


67. Sol creſcentes decedens duplicat umbras.] 
This deſcription of the evening by the length 
of the ſhadows is very ſuitable to paſtoral poe- 
try. The firſt Eclogue ends with the ſame 
image; 


« Majoreſque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae.“ 


Pierius found diſcedens in ſome ancient manu- 
ſcripts ; but he thinks decedens to be the genuine 
reading. | 

68. Me tamen urit amor.) This is a ſtrong 
expreſſion of the vehemence of Corydon's love. 
He has juſt obſerved, that it is now the cool 
time of the evening, notwithſtanding which he 
is ſtill ſcorched by his furious paſſion. He ſeems 
to tell us, that the fire within him is fo great, 
that he ſhould not have imagined the cool even- 
ing to approach, if he had not ſeen the oxen 
returning from their work, and obſerved the 
ſhadows to increaſe, | 

69. Ah, Corydon, Corydon, c.] The ſhep- 
herd begins at laſt to perceive the folly of his 
paſſion; and to lament his error in having ne- 
glected his neceſſary affairs. This verſe is 
plainly taken from one in the Cyclops of Theo- 


critus; 


"N Kixaw, Kixhob, vd ra; Ppivas iuntrbracalʒ 


— 


| Invenies 
70. Semiputata tibi frondoſa witis in ulmo gſt. 
Servius has juſtly obſerved, a here is a wet] 
inſtance of neglect, the vines are half pruned, 
and the elms are ſuffered to make long ſhoots. 
Some of the Commentators have thought this 
accuſation of neglect cannot relate to the pre- 
ſent time, becauſe theſe complaints of Corydon 
are uttered in the ſummer, which is not the 
ſeaſon for pruning vines. But there is really a 
ſummer as well as an autumnal pruning: and 
if this ſummer pruning is neglected, the vines 
may well be ſaid to be but half pruned. This 
ſummer pruning is mentioned by Columella; 
«© Pampinandi autem modus is erit, ut opacis 
„ locis, humidiſque et frigidis aeftate vitis nu- 
& detur, foliaque palmitibus detrahantur, ut 
* maturitatem fructus capere poſſit, et ne ſitu 
„ putreſcat.” The pruning alſo of the elm or 
other tree to which the vine clings is ſpoken of 
by the ſame author, who ſays it muſt be done 
every other year, to keep the vine from being 
overſhaded. Arboris autem perpetua cultura 
eſt, non ſolum ante diligenter eandem diſ- 
* ponere, ſed etiam truncum circumfodere, et 
« quicquid frond:s enatum fuerit, alternis annis 
aut ferro amputare, aut aſtringere, ne aemula 
© umbra viti noceat.” a 3 
71. Quin tu aliguid ſaltem.] Terence has an 
expreſſion, in the Andria, not much unlike this; 
Ah! quanto ſatius eſt, te id operam dare, 
Qui iſtum amorem ex animo amoyeas tuo, 
& quam id loqui TN, 
4 Quo magis libido fruſtra incendatur tua.” 
72. Detexere.] Servius interprets it Multum 
texere, finire, perficere ; for he ſays de in com- 
poſition ſignifies augmenting. 
| "FP "8. 


73. Invenies 


60 


P. Virgilii M aronts 


Invenies alium, ſi te hic faſtidit, Alexim. 


73. e 9.0 Thus Theocritus; 
"Bupions Fandruar rug 25 xxANioy ανννd 


Here Polyphemus comforts himſelf with the 
e of finding another Galatea, even more 


beautiful than her, who has uſed him with ſo 
much diffain. ' Corydoa mentions only the 
finding another Alexis, without ſaying whether 
more or leſs beautiful. Lord Lauderdale in- 
terprets it, | that —— Alexis will be more 
kind; 


£« What if Alexis ſhould. diſdain thee ftill, 
& © he's not kind, thou'It meet with others will.” 


underftands the Poet to mean, that 
don will And another Alexis, more kind, 
though leſs beautiful; 


« And find an eafier Jove, though not ſo fair.” 


Alexim.) Some read Alexis, making the 
ſenſe to be, you will find another, if this Alexis 


deem But it is plain, that Servius read 
or Alexim in the accuſative caſe ; for his 


— — 


interpretation is Alum Alexin, alium 
Teen, gui te minime ſpernat. Pierius found 

extm in the Roman manuſcript. He ſays the 
letter after i is _ the >mbard manu- 
ſcript ; and in the ng one it appears to be 
— with another hand and ink. 

Servius ſays, ſome will have Alexis in this. 
place to ſtand for Auguſtus ; and that we are to 
underſtand the Poet to mean, You will 


another Emperor, if Auguſtus deſpiſes you 7 
aſting for your land. But he juſtly thinks the 
plain meaning is the 

Catrou interprets invenies alium, you will find 
another ſcholar ; « $j; Alexis refuſe de Cavoir 
ce maitre, tu trouveras ailleurs un autre 
« diſciple.” But in the laſt of his notes, he 
ſeems almoſt ready to give up his beloved alle- 
gorical interpretation, and begins to think there 
is more paſſion in this Eclogue, then is uſual, 
when we aſpire only to have the education of a 
young perſon; and ſuſpects that Virgil perhaps 
gave too much into the depraved taſte of his 


age. However, he is willing to hope, that he 
only intended to ſhew what ſentiments a tender 


* is capable of inſpiring. 
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1. Dir mibi, Damoeta, &c.]. This Eclogue 
ns a difpute between two ſhepherds, of 


that ſort which the Criticks call Amocbea from 
; Fur rage mutual or alternate. In this way of 

„the perſons are repreſented to ſpeak al- 
—— the latter always endeavouring to ex- 


10 mihi, Damoeta, cujum pecus? an Meliboei ? 


DA u. 


ceed or at leaſt equal what has been faid by the 
former; in which, if he fails, he loſes the 
victory, Here Menalcas and Damoetas reproach 
each other, and then ſing for a wager, making 
Palaemon judge between them. Menalcas be- 


gins the contention, by caſting ſome reflec- 
tions: 


a) * 
T4 
” Fo 


Bucolic. 
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DAu. Non, verum Aegonis: nuper mihi tradidit Aegon. 


tions on his rival Aegon, and his ſervant Da- 
moetas. 

«© Men. Tell me, Damoetas, whoſe ſheep 
c are theſe? do they belong to Meliboeus ? 
«© DAM. No: to Aegon: Aegon lately in- 
<« truſted them to my care. Men. O ſheep, 
& always an unhappy cattle! whilſt he courts 
«© Neaera, and is afraid, that ſhe ſhould prefer 
«© me before him, this foreign keeper milks the 
* ſheep twice in an hour: and the cattle are 
c defrauded of their nouriſhment, and the 
“ lambs of their milk. 

Damoeta.] Vives, according to cuſtom, will 
have this Eclogue alſo to be allegorical ; and 
that Virgil here means himſelf again under the 
fictitious name of Damoetas. He tells us, that 
the Poet having obtained the favour of Au- 
guſtus, Pollio, Maecenas, Gallus, and other 
men of quality, was envied by ſeveral learned 
men, with one of whom he contends here un- 
der the name of Menalcas. This rival there- 
fore is ſuppoſed to begin by aſking Virgil by way 
of contempt, who is the author of this Paſtoral ? 
Is it Meliboeus ? meaning ſome ſcribler, Mae- 
vius perhaps, or Bavius. Virgil anſwers, it is 
Aegon, that is ſome famous Poet, ſuch as 
Gallus or Cinna. Catrou thinks it would be 
„hard to gueſs what authors Virgil intended 
© to conceal under the names of Damoetas, 
„ Menalcas, and Palaemon. Some interpreters, 
&« ſays he, have thought that Virgil here repre- 
« ſented himſelf, and that under the perſon 
« of an adverſary, he had pointed out one of 
c the Poets who envied him. But this is aſ- 
« ſerted without any 8 and beſides it is 
© not probable that Virgil would have given 
* himſelf ſuch a ſorry character, as either of 
<« theſe two ſhepherds. The reproaches, which 


cc 


* for Virgil to care to draw ſo much hatred 


« upon himſelf. I fancied at firſt, that they 
* might be Cebes and Alexander, Virgil's two. 
& ſcholars, and that the Poet repreſented him- 
„ ſelf under the name of Palaemon, But I 
found too little probability, to ground a rea- 
* ſonable conjecture. I am therefore perſuaded, 
* that Virgil had no view. in this Eclogue, of 
any perſon of note, or of any garticularevent., 


they give each other alternately, are too ſharp | 


Men. 


© Tt is natural for Poets, ſometimes to feign 
ſubjects to their liking, ſometimes to adopt 
*© ſuch as chance throws in their way. We 
*© may venture to ſay, that Virgil here intended 
to imitate and exceed Theocritus, without 
any other alluſion, It is probable alſo, that 
the Poet did not write this Eclogue, till 
<< -Pollio was advanced to the higheſt honours: 
It is certain, that Virgil had already written 
*© ſome rural poems, when he compoſed this. 
«© Every thing elſe is uncertain.” 

I am glad to find, that this learned Commen- 
tator has at laſt rejected the allegorical inter- 
pretation, in which I heartily concur with him; 
and think that the ſame arguments might have 
ſerved him with regard to the two firſt Eclogues. 


The Poet plainly imitates the Nopeis of 
Theocritus, which begins with almoſt the ſame 


words ; 


B. Et nei, @ Kopudwv, Tivos as (Jorg 3 & pe 
Þrawds; 

K. *Oux ax Alywvos* Booxev d por euros tdwnen, 

Cujum pecus.] An old Critick, it ſeems, ridi- 

culed theſe verſes, thinking cujus, cuja, cujum, 
not to be Latin; 


Dic mihi, Damoeta, cujum pecus? anne 
„Latinum? | 


Non, verum Aegonis, no/tr: fic rure loquuntur.”” 


This queſtion is eafily anſwered, by producing 
the authority of Plautus and Terence. We find 
in the Curculio, Cuja vox ſonat procul ? and in 
the Rudens, Cujanam vox mihi prope hic ſonat ? 
and Cuja ad aures vox mihi aduolavit? in the 
Andria, Cujum puerum appoſuiſti? dic mihi; 
and in the Eunuthus; Quid, virgo cuja eft. 

2. Non, verum Aegonis.] This anſwer of 
Damoetas ſeems intended to ſting Menalcas, 
who had aſked him tauntingly, whoſe flock it 
was that he fed. Aegon's, ſays he, that is, your 
wealthy and 8 rival, as appears by 
what follows. For Menalcas replies with ſome 
ſharpneſs, that Aegon had better mind his flock 
himſelf, than loſe his time in following. Neaera, 


which gives this hireling an opportunity to de- 
fraud him, : 
3. Infelix 
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Max. Infelix O ſemper oves pecus! ipſe Neaeram 
Flic alienus oves cuſtos bis mulget in hora: „ 
Et ſuecus pecori, et lac ſubducitur agnis. 
Dau. Pareius iſta viris tamen objicienda mements. 
Novimus et quite, tranſverſa tuentibus hircis, . 


2 


feli O ſemper. oves pecus.] Pierius found | he hide himſelf? you ſkulked behind the 
J a but in the |© ruſhes.” | 

| s, Oves|. Servius makes a ſtop after parcivs, and inter- 

is approved by Heinſius, and ſeveral other good | prets thus; Do not make any great r h of 

La ois 

Her- 


this ; NR Ne are guilty of ra- 
Pecus is for 7 pine. rapp's interpretation ſeems to be 
cules, 1 Crave thinks it is improper and ab- much better; Think not men (i. e. ſuch as 
and Burman juſtly obſerves, that infelix | ** have the ſpirit and honour of their ſex, what- 
pacus is like gu fuces pecus in the fourth | ©* ever others may do) will bear ſuch affronts as 
.Georgick. k | <« theſe.” Catrou is of opinion, that the mean- 
—ͤ3s—8 — — fing is no more than this; © It is not fit for 
7. Parcius ifta viris, &c.) Damoetas being |** 2 young ſhepherd, thus to reproach a full 
tung with this infinuation of his defrauding his |** grown man.“ Dryden tranſlates it; 
L | Good words, young Catamite, at leaſt to 


79 
„ men. 


8. Novimus et qui te.] Here is a verb ſup- 
preſſed, which Servius ſays is abi ae and 
indeed the whole ſcope of the m ſeems to 
require ſome ſuch word to be underſtood. Vives 
| underſtands theſe words to mean We have 
e ſcen your fooliſh and ridiculous poem, which 
a * the agg ry 52588 and con- 
eaſy a . , „% tempt, though the eaſy and generous nobles 
ink they ſaw me hack os my ſmiled.” An old Engliſh Tranſlator, 


46 s trees and vines with a mali- | . . 

. __ 341 87 en ee 8 6 in taking viderunt to be 
4. trees, when | 

40 is * * Yet, ill doth thee beſeeme, (take heede) to 
6 cc jeere, | . 
— And taxe men thus: I know, who once /aw 
44 111 ee % 
_ are When all the goats (aſcance) did at thee leere: 
40 you, Sirrah, ſteal Da- a 


And I could tell thee in what chappell too, 
is mungrel made a loud] But the mild nymphes (thee ſcorning) did 
| | -, 6. popine;,” = Wo? 66 7 hay 


Bucolic, Ecl. III. 
Et quo, fed faciles Nymphae riſere, ſacello. 
M N. Tum, credo, cum me arbuſtum videre Myconis, 


Lord Lauderdale tranſlates this paſſage thus; 
Be ſparing how you charge with crimes un- 
«© known. 


« But ſtill remember tho& that are your own. 
«© We know what you committed too, and where, 
9 TID he-goats look'd on your wanton 
ce . 
We know where you profan'd the ſacred place, 
Though the nymphs pardon'd with a ſmiling 
cc ” 
grace. 


Druyden's tranſlation is, 


« We a we who did your buſineſs, how, and 
cc W 1 

« And in what chappel too you plaid your 
« prize; 

And what the goats obſerv d with leering 
cc eyes: 

« The nymphs were kind, and laught, and 
« there your ſafety lies.“ 


Dr Trapp keeps cloſe to the original, and ſup- 
preſſes the verb; 


* Leſs liberally tho?, at leaſt on men, 

* (Remember that) ſuch. ſcandal ſhould be 
„ thrown : | | | 

We know by whom, and in what ſacred cave 

ou too were—while the he-goats- look'd 
„ aſkance: 


* But thank the eaſy nymphs ; they ſaw and 


„ ſmild.” 


Catrou renders it Nous ſcavonset le temps, 
“et le lieu and adds this note; It will 
<6 be obſerved, without doubt, that I have 
<* ſuffered myſelf to be carried along by the 
torrent of In . They - all-airm, 
* that Virgil underſtands ſomething, which he 
is aſhamed to expreſs. However I do not 
© ſee any neceſſity to think, that the Poet al- 
ludes here to any abominable crime, which 
1% was committed 

-nymphs. One may imagine, that he means 


in a temple facred to the 
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10 
Atque 


cc only the malice of Menalcas, in breaking 
„the bow and arrows of Daphnis, His paſſion 
« affrighted the very goats.” 3 ä 
Tranſverſa tuentibus hircis.] Vives thinks this 
an admirable expreſſion of looking with con- 
tempt, with a leering eye, ſuch as, according to 
Pliny, a lion will not endure to look at him. 
'The general opinion of the Commentators is, - 
that this action of Menalcas was fo ſhameful... 


that the very goats, the moſt libidinous of all 
animals, turned their heads away, that they 
might not behold it. | | 

9. Faciles.] La Cerda underſtands -faciles 


angry deity would have d Menalcas 
ſo ſcandalous a „ will have 
it to ſignify eaſy or good-natured; as if they 


os Tu munera ſupplex 
* Tende petens pac 
„ Napacas:” 


and in the fourth Aeneid; 
* Expectet 


„ rxentes. 


Sacello.] The Sacella, like our chapels, were 
ſmaller edifices dedicated to the Dei- 
try they often conſecrated caves, 
and called them Sdcella. Such caves were facred : 


2 


ties. In the coun 


to the Napaeae, according to Nemeſianus; 


* Quae colitis ſylvas, Dryades; guaegue antra 


& Napaeae,” * 


Thus the faciles 
haps be the ſame with the faciles Napuege in the 
fourth Georgick ; where we find they were pro- 


to mean tender or compaſſionate z becauſe an 
* 


* 


. | were ready to have granted a favour themſelves. 

Virgil does not ſeem ever to have uſed facts in 
this ſenſe ; but he has ſometimes-uſed it to ſig- 
| nify favourable ;. as in the fourth Georgick ; 


pacem, et faciles venerare 


facilemque- ſugam, ventoſque ſo- 


Nymphae in this place may per- 


pitious to the prayer of Ariſtaeus.; as in this place, 


they were ready to parden Menalcas. 


10. Tum credo, c.] Menalcas anfwers iro- 


nically, that it was when he maliciouſly injured 


Mycon's . 


P. Viegili | Mathis 
dhe mala vites — falce novellas. © Wo 
* DAM. 
Mycon's vineyard; -infinuating that Damoetas oo, articulum, ut e duro pullularet.” Whether 


was guilty of ſuch a fact. Servius ſays it was a 
capital crime, to cut another man trees. 

Videre.] Burman ſeems to be at a loſs to un- 
derſtand who theſe are, that ſaw. He ſays 
Cafſtelvetrius thinks videre refers to thoſe, whom | 


Virgil condemned the pruning 


this doctrine is erroneous or not, it is plain, that 
of vines newly 
planted. Therefore the opinion of Servius, that 
the injury conſiſted in p plants, is 

in ſome meaſure confirmed hen ws nk & . 
far agree with Burman, that there can hardly be 
TE AI ny oem a 6 


body. | knife is very injurious, * 


t. Mala fake.) Servius underſtands mala 
rig > yt mera? omen. 
| of the pruning-hook. Burman contends, 


in the ſecond Georgick ſeems to forbid et 
ing of young vines; 
« Ac dum prima novis adoleſcit frondibus aetas, 


<« Parcendum teneris : et dum fe laetus ad auras 
* Palmes agit, laxis per purum immiſſus habenis, 


66 acies nondum falcis tentanda, ſed uncis 


rpendae manibus frondes, interque legendae. 
* 4 Ind; ubi jam validis amplexae ftirpibus ulmos 


« Exierint, tum ſtringe comas, tum brachia | * 
ls 

< Ante reformidant ferrum : tum denique dura 
« Exerce imperia, et ramos compeice fluentes.” 


Columella underſtands the Poet's meaning in this 
paſſage to be, that the vines are not to be pruned 
E n year: but are to be cut down to the 
ground, after the ſecond; which, he ſays was an 
erroneous doctrine taught by Virgil, Saſerna, 
Stolo, and Cato; Illam veterum opinionem 
66 damnavit uſus, non eſſe ferro tangendos anni- 
© culos. malleolos, quod aciem reformident : 
« quod fruſtra Virgilius, et Saſerna, Stoloneſque 
< et Catones timuerunt, qui non ſolum in eo 
« errabant, quod primi anni capillamenta ®: 
« minum intacta patiebantur, ſed et poſt bien 

& nium cum vivi radix reci erat, 3 


| 6 ſuperficiem amputabant ſolo tenus juxta ipſum 


| 


Neu ferro laede retuſo 
„ Semina,” ä 


ſays our Poet himſelf. Columella alſo ſays, that 
the greateſt care muſt be taken, to have v 
hard, | fine, and fharp tools; becauſe a blunt kn knife 


y is a loſs of time to a pruner, and tears the vine 


and ſpoils it: Super caetera illud etiam cen- 
« ſemus, ut duris, tenuiffimiſque et acutiflimis 
« ferramentis totum iſtud opus exequamur: 
<* obtuſa enim et hebes, et mollis falx puta- 
© torem moratur, eoque minus operis efficit, et 
< plus laboris affert vinitori, Nam ſive curvatur 
< acies, quod accidit molli, five tardius pene- 
trat, quo evenit in retuſo et craſſo ferra- 
© mento, majore niſu eſt opus. Tum etiam 


% plagae aſperae, atque inaequales vites lacerant. 


© Neque enim uno, ſed ſaepius repetito ictu res 
* tranſigitur, - Quo plerumque fit, ut quod 

© praecidi debeat, perfringatur, et fic vitis la- 
4 niata, ſcabrataque putreſcat humoribus, nec 
6 plagae conſanentur. Thus the reproach on 
Damoetas muſt be, either that he was employed 
by Mycon to prune his vines, and performed it 
with a bad inſtrument, or that he pruned ſuch 
as were newly planted, which he ought not to 
have done; or elſe that he went by ſtealth into 
Mycon's vineyard, and hacked the yines and 
elms, with an intent to deſtroy them. This 
laſt, I believe, is the true ſenſe, I do not re- 
member to have found incidere uſed any where 
for pruning. We find indeed-in the eighth Ee. 


« Mopſe novas incide faces , 


which is cutting of branches from pines or 
firrs; but this ſort of cutting is not with regard 
| | to 
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Dau. Aut hic ad veteres fagos, quum Daphnidis arcum 
Fregiſti et calamos: quae tu, perverſe Menalca, 
Et cum vidiſti puero donata dolebas; 


Et ſi non aliqua nocuiſſes, mortuus eſſes. 
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M x. Quid domini faciant, audent cum talia fures? 


to any benefit intended to the tree by taking off 
ſuperfluous branches; but means the cutting them 
off for our own uſe. In the tenth Eclogue it 
ſignifies cutting letters into the bark of a tree ; 


© — — Teneriſque meos incidere amores 
& Arboribus.” 


In the third Aeneid it is uſed to expreſs the cut- 
ting of a rope aſunder; 


Nos procul inde fugam trepidi celerare recepto 
« Supplice, fic merito, tacitique incidere funem;“ 


and in the fourth ; 


« Feſtinare fugam, tortoſque incidere funes 
Ecce iterum ſtimulat.“ 


Hence it is transferred, in the ninth 
ſignify cutting off a diſpute; 


Novas incidere lites.” 


Eclogue, to 


All theſe ſignifications of incidere ſeem to ex- 
preſs an injury with regard to the thing cut, 
which is very different from pruning. The old 
Roman laws were very ſevere againſt ſuch as in- 
jured their neighbours trees, according to Pliny ; 
Fuit et arborum cura legibus priſcis: cau- 
«© tumque eſt duodecim tabulis, ut qui injuria 
<« cecidifſet alienas, lueret in ſingulas aeris xxv.“ 
This we find confirmed in the thirty-ſeventh 
Book of the Digeſts, where Caius ſays that thoſe 
who cut down trees, eſpecially vines, are to be 
puniſhed as thieves; © Sciendum eſt autem eos, 
*© qui arbores, et maxime vites ceciderint, etiam 
- «© tamquam latrones i.” Thus we ſee, 


| 


Non 


was guilty of this injury to Mycon's trees, he 
does in effect call him thief. ah 
12. Aut hic ad veteres, &c.] Damoetas re- 
torts, with an inſinuation, that Menalcas had 
broken a bow and arrows, belonging to Daphnis, 
out of mere ſpight. | 
16. Quid domini. faciant, c.] Menalcas 
keeps up the ſame manner of inſulting with 
which he began. He ſet out at firſt with treat- 
ing him as a mean flave, aſking him whoſe 
ragged ſheep he tended ; and now he ſays, what 
uſage may I expect from the maſter, when his 
ſlave dares to treat me with ſuch inſolence ? 
He again accuſes Damoetas as a thief, charging 
him with having ſtolen a goat from Damon. 
Faciant.] Some read facient; but Pierius 
found faciant in the Roman, and other ancient 
manuſcripts. | 4 
Fures.] Servius ſays, fur is uſed for ſervus, 
which he confirms by the authority of Plautus, 
who ſpeaking of a ſlave, uſes this expreſſion, 
„Homo es trium literarum“ by which he 
means fur. But if we conſider the whole 
paſſage, as it ſtands in Plautus, we ſhall find it 
does not come up to the purpoſe, for which Ser- 
vius quotes it. The fourth ſcene of the ſecond 
act of the Aulularia is a diſcourſe between Stro- 
bilus a ſlave, and Congrio and Anthrax two 
cooks. Congrio reproaches Anthrax, as being 
unfit to dreſs a wedding-dinner, being accuſ- 
tomed only to prepare entertainments at funerals; 
G uus ille nondiali ſt, in nonum diem ſolet 
ce jirecoctum.” Anthrax anſwers, ** Tun' trium 
literarum homo me vituperas? Fur To which 
Congrio replies, Etiam Fur trifurcifer !”* 
Here it is plain, that the cooks do not call the 
flave, but each other hie; nor does it in the 
leaſt appear, that Fur, is uſed in this place, by 


uniri. 8 
that when Menalcas inſinuates, that Damoetas 


Plautus, as ſynonymous with ſer uus. 
I * | a 17. . N n 


p. Virgilii 


' Maronis 


Non ego te vidi Damonis, peflime, eaprum 


Excipere inſidiis, multum latrante hyeiſta? = 
Et cum clamarem: quo nune ſe proripit itte ? 


Tityre, coge pecus: tu poſt careRa latebas. 


20 


Dau. An mihi cantando victus non redderet ille, 


Quem mea carminibus meruiſſet fiſtula, caprum ? 


$i neſcis, mens ile caper fait : et mihi Damon 


Ipſe fatebatur, fed reddere poſſe 


A ix tr of reprch 6 uſa 0 


le 3 od Horſum haec tam putida 
<< tendant 


og Ser m Quo pacto, 
+ .:- fi 


1 


* 


= J Servius tells us, that the mun- 
breed of ated by a wolf on a 
itch is called Lyciſca. Both "Ariſtotle and 
y mention this breed ; but I have not found 


has E in any author, except in this 

E Somme take it to de the dog's | 
Thus Dr Trapp; 

» Did T not fer 


* Filch 


a reters pretended 
yr aw ape. 
Pet Had a 
Virgil 
* matſe her MN a 
„ 


it the 0 


dat, 8 . loud?” | 
10. Caran. See the note on ver. 231. off 
de third Georglek. « Fn 


Servius mentions a tory, which vitie old al- 
pretended that Virgil al- 

% Var, a tragick 
1 wife, with 9 
had a criminal converſation 5 and 
which the 
Ea cem elsd 


negabat. 


MEN. 


e jt herſelf. Varus recited it as his own, which 
E Virgil here mentions allegorically, it having 
„ been the ancient cuſtom to give a goat to 
e thoſe who excelled in Thus Virgil 
is to ſhadow the ng of his tragedy 
under the robbing Damon of his goat. But Ser- 
vius treats this as an idle ſtory, and thinks the 
moſt obvious meaning is the beſt. He adds that 
allegories are to be rejected in paſtoral writings, 
except where the mention of the loſs of lands 
neceſſarily requires them. 


* 


21. An mihi cantande, &c. ] Damoetas juſti- 
fies himſelf againſt the accuſation of — 
by affirming, that he had fairl 
from Damon, by a trial of ſkill on on the |. 7 
To this Menalcas anfwers with great contempt, 
treating him as a common piper about the 

and unfit to engage in ſuch a contention. 

% Dam. Ought not he, when I had ex- 
d celled him in muſick, to have given up the 

5 1 my pipe had won? To let 
now, Sir: the was my own: and 

mon himſelf confeſſed it to me; but ſaid it 
© was not in his power to give it? Men. You 
& conquer. him in playing? Was you ever 
&* maſter of a pipe joined with wax? Is it not 
— your 7 — you e the + publick 

toads to a tune a 
e firaw 2” * wg 
25. Cantanda 


— 
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Max. Cantando tu illum ? aut unquam tibi fiſtula cera 


JunRa fuit? non tu in triviis, indocte, ſolebas 
Stridenti miſerum ſtipula diſperdere carmen ? 


DAM. Vis ergo inter nos, quid poſlit uterque viciſſim 
Experiamur ? ego hanc vitulam, 


25. Cantando tu illum?] Some ſuch word 
as overcome is here neceſſarily underſtood to agree 
with tu. It is omitted, no doubt, in imitation 
of the contemptuous ſtyle of the vulgar. Our 
common people would ſay, You play ! You 

Aut.] It is haud in the Medicean manuſcript, 
according to Pierius. According to this reading, 
it ought to be interpreted: You conguer him in 
playing You never was maſter of a pipe joined 
with wax. 

Fiſtula cera junftg.) Damoetas affirmed, 
that he had won a goat from Damon, by excel- | 
ling bim in playing on the p 45 Menalcas 
queſtions his being poſſeſſed of an inſtrument 
deſerving the name of a pipe, or fitula, which 
was compoſed of ſeveral reeds joined together, 
according to the invention of s mentioned 
in the ſecond Eclogue. This paſſage is an imi- 
tation of the fifth * of Theocritus ; 


T av Woicy Tupry/ Ve 3 T9 yas Woxa fore Eubapra, 
"ExTa&0ow Tupryye; Ti ; ouxtrs ov Kopudwn 
"Apxti Toi t ane Wonnuodev ; 
Thy pipe! what pipe hadſt thou, thou flaviſh 


s lout, 


„ Could'ſt thou and Coden do ought but 
+ toot 
« On oaten ſtraws, to pleaſe the fooliſh 


„ rout?” CREECH, 
Funda.] ,  Pierius found vinda in the Roman, 
and other manuſcripts: but he juſtly prefers 


juncta. 


26. In triuizs,] Trivia are the places where 


three roads meet; which are conſequently very 
publick. Thus Menalcas repreſents Damoetas as 
A common piper in places of publick reſort. 

27. Stridenti miſerum, c.] It is bardly 


ne forte recuſes, | 
Big 


poſſible to expreſs more contempt, than is uſed 
in theſe words. He will not allow his adver- 
ſary's inſtrument to deſerve the name of a pipe, 
but calls it a fraw or ſtubble, flipula ; and adds 
the epithet Aridenti, to ſhew that even this 
ftraw, inſtead of a mellow ſound, made a 
ſcreaking noiſe; the e he plays upon — 
inſtrument is called miſerum 


a ſorry one; and 
even this ſorry tune he is ſaid to ſpoil, 4 per dore- 
The very ſound of this verſe 4 2 of ob- 


ſervation. Milton has imitated it in his 


5 
Their lean and flaſhy ſongs 
15 4 on their ſcrannel | PO of wretched 
: cc A. 22 | 
| 28. 7 is ergo, 7 
a top to any further 


Cidas ; 


| 


— reproaches, challenges 
nalcas to — with him for a wager, and of- 
fers to take a young cow of confiderable value. 


«© Dan. Are you willing therefore, that we 


„ ſhould put it to the trial, what each of us 
«con tot. I lay this cow; and to let you 
„% know the value of her, ſhe comes twice 
„ every day to the pail, and fuckles two calves : 
9 fay what wager you are willing to lay.“ | 

Menalcas, in the BouxoX:aelai of Theocritus, 
| propoſes a wager almoſt in the ſame words; 


Xpreders I ay ldi, Wee navadries dne 


| Picifſm.] He propoſes that fort of contention, 
called Amocbea, in which they ſing alternately, 
See the note on ver. 1. 

29: Vitulam.] It is plain, that vitula cannot 
mean a calf in this place; becauſe ſhe is ſaid 
to give milk, and to have two young ones. It 
is uſed no doubt for a young cow, as virgo is for 
a WA though | * has had chi jr 5. 
| 32. De 


\ 


Foy ny 
1 / "y 
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Bis venit ad mulctram, binos alit ubere foetus, ; 30 


Depono: tu dic, mecum quo pignore certes. 


Mx x. De grege non auſim quicquam deponere tecum. 
Eft mihi namque domi pater, eſt injuſta noverca : 


Biſque die numerant ambo pecus, alter et hoedos. 


verum, id quod multo tute ipſe fatebere majus, 35 
Inſanire libet quoniam tibi, pocula ponam | 
Fagina, 


e De grege non aufim, c.] Menalcas 
that he does not dare to ſtake any part 
of the flock, becauſe of the firifinefs of his fa- 
ther, and ſeverity of his ſtep- mother; but offers 
= pair of fine cups, which be deſcribes after a 
beautifub manner. 
„ Mtn. 1 dare not lay any of the flock | ed 
* for 4 wager with you. For have a father at 
< home, and a ſevere ſtep- mother; who both 
< count the ſheep twice every day, and one of 
< them the goats. But, fince you have a mind 
<< tobe mad, I will ky what you yourſelf will 
allow to be much better, two beechen cups, 
<< the carved work of the divine Alcimedon. 
* A bending vine is wreathed round them by 
* his delicate art, and overſpreads the ſcattered 
< cluſters with pale ivy. In the middle are two 
* images, Conon ; and who was that other, 
* who deſcribed with his aff the whole world 


29 to the nations ? what ſeaſons the reaper, and 


<. what the bending plowman ſhould. obſerve. I 
* have not yet put my lips to them, but keep 
hs them laid up.“ 

This is an imitation . of 
'Theocritus ;. 


ob Sd wins dns 55 bank Wen Fm je 
N' & Har Ta TRY {GAG Todomega. wel 2 . 


I cannot ſtake a lamb ; fo ſhould I loſe, 
My father's jealous, and my mother croſs ; 


—— 


60 Theſe watch, they know how many lambs I 


cc mk Jer my lambs at night, and one my 
« ſheep.” CREECH. 


This laſt line of the tranſlation is added from 
Virgil; for Theocritus ſays no more, than that 

they count all the ſheep at evening. The learn- 
reader will obſerve, with La Cerda, how 
much the imitation excels the original: The- 
„ ocritus ſays barely I will not lay, Virgil adds 
*« an ornament, I dare not lay. Theocritus ſays 
« My father is difficult, whereas fathers are uſu- 
< ally very indulgent to their children, But 
Virgil mentions only there being a father at 
* home, which is a ſufficient reſtraint to a du- 
4e tiful ſon, Theocritus mentions only a mother ; 
e but Virgil a len- mother, and a ſevere one too.” 
36. Pocula ponam fagina.) Pliny tells us, ml 

n cups were anciently eſteem 

fore we may ſuppoſe, theſe were fine old-faſhioned 
cups, which, though admired in the country, 
would have been deſpiſed at Rome in Virgil's 
time. The Commentators will have theſe 


beechen cups to be intended to expreſs the 


verty of the ſhepherds, which I think could — 
the meaning of the Poet. Damoetas had 
offered to lay a good cow ;, and now Menalcas 
propoſes rather a beechen cup, which he ſa 
of far greater value, It was no great mk os of 
poverty in a ſhepherd, to be able to part with a 
cup, which was of much greater value than a 


good cow. 


37. Diuini 
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Fagina, caelatum divini opus Alcimedontis: 
Lenta quibus torno facili ſuperaddita vitis 


37. Divini opus Alcimedontis.] It ſeems pro- 
bable, by this expreſſion, that there had been a 
famous carver, named Alcimedon. But I have 
not found the mention of him in any other au- 
thor. Perhaps he was a friend of our Poet, 
who was willing therefore to tranſmit his name 
to poſterity. By his name, it appears, that he 
muſt hive 0 a Greek, and conſequently a 
man of ſome quality; for Pliny informs us, 
that in Greece, none but gentlemen were per- 
mitted to learn that art, and painting ; which 
law was firſt procured by Eupompus, the 
maſter of Apelles ; ©* Et hujus autoritate effectum 
C eſt, Sicyone primum deinde et in tota Graecia, 
e ut pueri ingenui ante omnia diagraphicen, hoc 
cc eſt, picturam in buxo docerentur, recipere- 
& turque ars ea in primum gradum liberalium. 
“ Semper quidem honos ei fuit, ut ingenui eam 
* exercerent, mox ut honeſti perpetus inter- 
&« difto ne ſervitia docerentur. Ideo neque in 
„hac, neque in foreutice, ullius qui ſervierit 
<< opera celebrantur.“ x 

38. Lenta quibus torno, &c.] This beautiful 
deſcription of the cup is plainly an imitation of 
that in the firſt Idyllium of Theocritus. 


Kai GN xioovbiov xexAvopiroy des xaps, 
Adee, veorevxts, irs yAuPavoio moruodur* 
To wp} ub Xian japveras d xi0o05, 
Kiooo5 tAXpuoy xexorioferves & dt xa Are 
Kapru tA ert HYBAANGaive Ae ti. 
«© Beſides a cup, with ſweeteſt wax o'erlay'd, 
A fine two-handled pot, and newly made; 
Still of the tool it ſmells, it neatly ſhines, 
« And round the brim a creeping ivy twines, 
«© With Crocus mix'd, where ſeem the kids to 
cc ; 


brouze, 
The berries crop, and wanton in the boughs.” 


#4 
It is hardly poſſible for a tranſlation to be more 
erroneous, than theſe two laſt lines. Kapri 
xpoxoevrs. fignifies a fruit of a yellow or ſaffron 
colour, which Creech has rendered Cracus. But 


Diffuſos. 


Crocus or Saffron is a flower, not a fruit, I 
muſt confeſs, it was ſome time before I could. 
diſcover where Creech found the ids in this 
paſſage of Theocritus. I ſuppoſe it muſt be from 


miſtaking the ſenſe of the word Hg. It ſigni- 
fies thoſe claſpers or tendrils, which the vine and- 
other ſcandent plants uſe to ſuſtain themſelves in 
climbing. The Romans call it clavicula or ca- 


preolus. Hence the tranſlator finding Hit to be 
capreolus in Latin, which alſo ſignifies a kid, 
took it in the latter ſenſe. But he ought to- 
have known, that though capreolus is uſed both 


for a kid and a tendril; yet i ſignifies only 
the latter. | 
Torno.] © Salmafſius and La Cerda under- 
« ſtand two arts to be here ſpoken of, that of 
the Turner, and that of the Graver. They 
„ fay, a vine, cluſters, and figures of men, 
&* cannot be formed by the tornus, or lath, 
« which ſhaves and ſmooths the wood, but 
«© only by the graving-tool, caelum or ſcalprum, 
„ by which the wood or metal is cut and hol- 
«© Jowed. They will have guibus, in this paſ- 
« ſage, to be the ablative caſe, and torno the 
6 dative, rendering it thus, in quibus lenta vi- 
& tis per caelaturam addita eft torno, five mate- 
riae jam tornatae, that is, in which a bending 
vine is added by graving to the lath, or turner's 
inſtrument, or to the wood that bas already been 
turned. In the firſt place, I am. of opinion 
that to uſe fornus for the turned wood. is not 
Latin. 2. I find, that toreumata, which, ir 
the old gloſſaries, are expounded opera torno. 
raja, are promiſeuouſly taken. by the moſt 
approved writers, for carved. work: ſuch as 
cups and bowls,. that have the figures of men 
and beaſts emboſſed. Thus Martial, I. 4. 
9. Solus Phidiaci toreuma. caeli.. Thus alſo. 
3 againſt Verres, frequently in the 
ſame ſenfe. 3. Pliny, I. 34. 8. mentions 
Phidias, as the inventor of the art of Turn- 
ing, and Polycletus, as the perfecter of it; 
and that theſe were Sculptors and Statuaries, 


ce as well as Turners, is manifeſt. Wherefore 


„ believe, that. though the zornus is really an 


„ inſtrument. 


a 
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« jnflrument diſtin& from the caclum and ſcal-¶ ladius; © Item vituli marini pellis in medio 
t 4rum, cuſtom has obtained to uſe them pro- | ** vinearum loco uni ſuperjeta viticulae cre- 
« miſcuouſly.” Ruapgus. __ * ditur contra imminens malum totiug. vineae 
1 Far underſtand a vine and an ivy] ** membra veſtiſſe. It does not ſeem 1 4 
interwoven, Fagree with Nannius, that bable, that Virgil might uſe vitis in this place, 
<« the ivy alone is meant; and take witis for a] not for a vine properly ſo called, but for a branch 
« br; of ivy, vimen hederae, which Pliny|climbing with tendrils, or viticula. Our gar, 
4 calls viticala; and hedera for the leaves of | deners call this fort of branches, as in melons 
« ivy, in this ſenſe; a branch of ivy inter- and cucumbers, wines. Thus Mr Miller, in 


his Gardener's Dictionary, ſpeaking of cucum- 
bers, ſays, * Then bay one the nne of the 
vines in exact order, and be careful in this 
„work not to diſturb the vines too much, nor 
*< to bruiſe or break the leaves. This digging 
* of the ground will looſen it, and thereby ren- 
der it eaſy for the roots of the plants to ſtrike 
are all the into it, as alſo render the furface of the 
bat Pliny |** earth more agreeable to the wines that run 
| wettewla'|** upon it,” This, I think, is certain, that 
corymlus fignihes the cluſter of berries of an ivy, 
y and not of a vine. To conclude, I believe, 
wy] that vitis lenta really ſignifies, not a vine bear- 
but a wine, or bending branch. 
5 


d Las, i e. rie Les Pari ek 7 . Nude, x] 
* : . H, xaiTgize 1 ug. The black is our com- 
IS Later wad — — —— mon Ixy, the Helix ſeems to be only the 
« 1 | 


a | » [ſame plant, before it is arrived to the per- 
FP 
Dx nee Bay += 2 4. of 
Nr the wall of wee that ſupports it: but when it 
| ify Ruacus from the | 188 
; ly |< ſupport, bea | 
1 angles. That the Felix is the Ivy in it's barren 
ſtate, is plain from the account which Theo- 
He ſays the leaves are an- 
ns i- 
. It — 2 alſo, that it is barren: HA HA i 
- witiculs does not peculiarly ſignify the branch ä pepe 2, ya 
of ivy; for jt ir uſed for that of 2 vine by Pal- TE jalPOFNTS, 


that: rd N rob ares. pe peplelepn 
J WEL THY NH 2 Fri TW 
25 ror the white Ivy, it ſeems to be unknown 
to us. Some indeed imagine it to be that va- 
riety, of which the leaves are variegated with: 
white. But Theophraſtus expreſsly mentions 
the whiteneſs of the fruit. For he ſays ſome 
have only the fruit white, and others the leaves 


„ 


allo ; e & xa 
reg Puno iti, Dioſcorides alſo mentions 


three principal forts of Ivy, the white, the black, 
and the Helix. The white bears a white fruit; 
the black Has either a black, or ſaffron- coloured 
fruit, which is called by the vulgar Dima; the 
Helix beats no fruit at all; but has white twigs, 
and ſmall, angular, reddiſh leaves; Kev woa- 
xe tyres &a Pepe Ta; nan” cider, Ta; d yer 
v rarag re AZVETGL RE 0 ui rig Neves © 
& ug, 0 di TA 0 prey ouv Arvios Pipes Tov xop- 
vo Xeotov, 6 & pixas pos I xpouc ora tv d 
wi ihafor Aroryory RaNGUEW* o Bt EXE da 
te to, xo Ag ty TR xXHuarr ay N ο 
Neu war porddy xa ep . Pliny has con- 
founded the Ivy with the Ciſlas, being deceived 
by the ſimilitude of the Greek names; that 
of Ivy being xir'To5 or x05, and that of the 
Ciftus wiglos. The following words plainly be- 
long to the Cz/tus, ** Duo genera ejus prima, 
<< ut reliquarum, mas et ſoemina. Major tra- 
ce ditur mas corpore, et folio duriore ac pin- 
« guiore, et florè ad purpuram accedente. Utri- 
* uſque autem flos fimilis eſt Roſae ſylveſtri, 
&© niſi quod caret odore.” The flower of the 
| Ciftus does indeed bear a reſemblance to that of 


the wild Roſe; but it would be difficult to find | 


any ſuch ſimilitude in the. Ivy, What relates 
to the Ivy is for the moſt part taken from Theo- 
phraſtus. Ivy is now ſaid to grow in Aſia. 
*© 'Theophraſtus denied it, and ſaid it did not 
« grow in India, except on the mountain Me- 
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Deſcripſit 


6 fepiſbltres ; and is very orateful to the cold- 


- whence it is a wonder that 
© any honour fhould be given it.” Then fol- 
lows the paſſage relating to the Ci/fus, after 
which he thus proceeds; & There is a white and 
© black Ivy, and a third fort, which is called 
Helix. eſe ſorts are again ſubdivided, for 
one is white with regard to the fruit; 
'*© another has the leaves alſo white. Of thoſe 
«© which bear a white fruit, ſome Have a thicker 
«© and larger betry, the cluſters being formed 
© into an orb, which is called cry The 
'« [clinitium has a ſmaller betry, and loofer cluſ- 
* ter. Some of them have heir berries black, 
« and others of a faffron colour, Which the 
Poets uſe in their crowns. The leaves of it 
are not ſo black, and it is called by ſome 
Oy: and by others Bacchica, and has the 
largeſt corymbi of any of the black forts. 
Some of the Greeks make two kinds of this 
alſo, from the colour of the berties, the 
erythranim, and the chryſecurpum. But 2 

helix is very diſtinguiſhable, being very diffe- 
«C are- 
4 fall and angular, and more neat ; whereas 


rent-in the form of it's leaves. They 
« thoſe of the other ſorts are plain, It differs 
<< alſo in the length of the imtermdiae, but 
chiefly in it's barrenneſs ; for it bears tio 
fruit. Some do not think it's difference to 
be ſpecifical, but owing only to it's age; and. 
affirm that what at firſt is a helix grows af 
terwards to an iy. But their miſtake is evi- 
dent from there being ſeveral ſorts of Blr, 
of which three are very remarkable. One 
is herbaceous and green, which is the moft 
common, another is White, and à third 
variegated, which is called the Thracian. 
The leaves of the green ſort are thinner, diſ- 


© neſs of fe 
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4% rus: that Harpalus did all that was in- Nis 


_ © power to plant it in Media, but in vain: that 

„ Alexander however, on account of it's 
* ſcarceneſs crowned his army with it, when 
he returnec from the-conqueſt of India, after 
ide ewample ef Li Rue, the Ay! of 


poſed in better order, and fuller :* choſe of the 

ſecond ſort are quite different. Of the vari- 

eguted ivy one ſort has thinner leaves, dif- 

«© poſed in order, and full; in another ſort all 

ce theſe properties are neglected. TFhet leaves 

© alſb ars larger in ſome chan in others: and 
9 they 


(e 
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Alſo of the white 


„ live, and has as many ftrikings of roots as it 
„% has branches, by which it preſerves itſelf, 
% and ſucks and the trees upon which 
& it There is alſo a difference in the 


<< fruit of the white and black ivy; for in ſome 
<© the berries are ſo bitter, that no bird will 
. touch them. There is alſo an upright ivy, 
„ which ſtands without any ſupport ; and is 
<< therefore peculiarly called cies ; whereas the 
« chamaeciſſes always creeps on the ground.” 
"The learned reader will compare thi 

of Pliny with what T has ſaid in 
the eighteenth chapter of the third book of his 
Hiſtory of Plants. It is plain, that theſe anci- 
ent writers deſcribe a fort of ivy with a white 
fruit as well known to them; but I cannot find 
that any of the Moderns are acquainted with 
it. The white ivy was eſteemed more beau- 
tiful than the common ſort, as appears from the 
following verſe in the ſeventh Eclogue ; 


< Candidior cycnis, Bedera formoſior alba.” 


See the note.on that paſſage. ROE 

40. Conen.] Servius thinks the Conon 
antended was the. famous General of that name, 
whom the ſhepherd mentions. expreſsly as being 
well known; but forgets the name of the phi- 
loſopher. This Conon is mentioned by Plu- 


tarch, in the life of Lyſander, as admiral of 
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Tempora 


He was * by the 
the command e In- 


8 
Peloponneſians | 
de of t vent ew Meg 
eſcaping wi y eight to ing 
of Cyprus. Others, with more probability, 
think the Conon under conſideration to have 
been a mathematician, and the friend, or as 
ſome ſay, the maſter, of the famous Archi- 
medes, who ſpeaks of having ſent ſome theo- 
rems to him, at the beginning of his book 
Wepi Nute 3 Ts wort KV, AHA r JH 
hd ru, vaip Gy die rug d rode td⁴⁰ HI 
Ne Y pA, Twy jaty WAG luv iv Tois ure He- 
„Aida xf ts Yeypappivas., He 


tyrisv i 
preſently afterwards mentions his death as a 
misfortune, many valuable diſcoveries being left 
imperfect ; and gives him the character of a geo- 
metrician of uncommon ſkill, and extraordi- 
nary application. The problems, which he left, 
remained untouched for ſeveral years, till Ar- 
chimedes himſelf took them into conſideration: 
Kanes put oun ixaver Aoctev is Tay f A- 
rd Xpevov, Ar To Bie, g &Inka inoi- 
net, Xy TAUTE wia fupaov, X; GANG WOAAG EL ev- 
pany ird 76 i,, Won yaryey TH Yer ian, 
Exiola td yare vraptacay ary ovveow Tv rd 
TUX 90a . T6 jack * Prinoroviav urep- 
Cannouraer. Mera dt ra K % TEAEVTEY WOAAGY 


triuy ET1Y£YEvnpaivuy, du u ive oudtv rd p- 
Canpdarur aioYavipeIa xeumnpiveor H,] d 
* ti a avruv Wpoemiyxacyai. At the 
beginning alſo of his Terpaywnopnes TapaCoanc, 
he ſpeaks of him as an intimate friend of him- 
ſelf and of Doſitheus, and calls him an excellent 
geometrician, and wonderful mathematician : 
"Axouoas Kuvowva jwtv ru r M, os Iv tri Atirus 
iv PiAig, Twa d K oper fe au, 
Xa VEwpeTpias oixeiov Eijpev, ved Ae TETEAEUTN- 
x ros givexev tAumrnInuer, we x) Qinov Tov dd 
Vivojuiyou, x iv rot poadnpars 9 o Twos. 
This Conon is alſo celebrated by Catullus, in 
his Epigram on the conſtellation of Berenice's 
hair, asa famous aſtronomer ; | 


« Omnia qui magni diſpexit lumina mundi, 
Qui ſtellarum ortus comperit atque obitus, 
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« Flammeus ut rapidi Solis nitor obſcuretur, 
Ut cedant certis ſidera temporibus, , 
« Ut Triviam furtim ſub Latmia ſaxa relegans 
„ Dulcis amor, devocet aerio: _ 
« Idem me ille Conon caeleſti lumine vidit 

«© E Beroniceo vertice cacſariem, - 

e Fulgentem clare : quam multis illa Deorum, 
* Laevia protendens brachia, pollicita eſt.” 
The four laſt lines are taken from two of Cal- 
limachus, which are preſerved by 'Theon in his 
comment on Aratus. This learned Commenta- 


tor informs us, that Conon conſtituted this 
conſtellation, to compliment Ptolemy king of 


Egypt; Oi & naaxarnv A uroòg Afyours, Kovuy & 


6 Ut, IIroAHA˙¼ Xp 1G oparver Bepovixens 
R iE aurav xarnolipirs' Toro xa KA- 
H & Kuvuy fe ICanbev iv nips Tov Bepovixns 

|  Boolpuxov v xoirn Wacw ime Jevis, 

He is mentioned alſo by Propertius ; 


&« Me creat Archytae ſoboles Babylonius Horos, 
% Horos, et a proavo dufta Canone domus.“ 


Et quis fuit alter, c.] This is a true ex- 
ample of paſtoral ſimplicity; for the ſhepherd is 
not here guilty of a blunder, which ſome Com- 
mentators propoſe as an inſtance of it in other 
places: but he forgets the name of the other 
mathematician, and deſcribes him by his works. 
But the Commentators are as much at a loſs for 
his name as the ſhepherd, Hardly any perſon 
noted for knowledge in aſtronomy has wanted a 
Patron, to place his image on this 28 cup. 

rvius thinks it was either Aratus, Ptolemy, or 
Eudoxus. La Cerda mentions beſides theſe, 
Heſiod, Anaximander, and Archimedes, the 
latter of whom he prefers, thinking it moſt pro- 
bable, that the artiſt would join thoſe on the 
ſame cup, whom he knew to have been joined 
in friendſhip, and to have excelled in the fame 
ſtudies. Ruaeus mentions Aratus, Heſiod, and 
Archimedes, but thinks it more probable, that 
the Poet means the latter, who was the diſciple, 
or at leaſt the friend of Conon. If by Po- 


Nd 


lemy, Servius means the famous mathematician 
of Alexandria, he is guilty of a groſs error; 
for he lived long after Virgil's death, in the 
time of Antoninus. Eudoxus, the Cnidian, 
was a famous aſtronomer, geometrician, , phy- 
ſician, and legiſlator. He was taught geometry 
by Archytas, and phyſick by Philiſtion of Sicily. 
He is ſaid alſo to have been one of Plato's au- 
ditors, and to have travelled into Egypt, where 
he ſtudied a year and four months. He wrote 
ſeveral celebrated pieces in aſtronomy, geome- 
try, and other ſciences, was very famous 
among the Greeks, compiled a body of laws 
for his own country, and died about the year of 
Rome 401. Suidas ſays he wrote of aſtronomy 
in verſe. Cicero, in his ſecond book de Divina- 
tione, ſays he was an auditor of Plato, and 
the prince of aſtronomers ; ** Ad Chaldacorum 
« monſtra veniamus : de quibus Eudoxus, Pla- 
“ tonis auditor, in aſtrologia, judicio doctiſſi- 
% morum hominum, facile princeps, fic opi- 
«© natur, id quod ſcriptum reliquit, Chaldaeis 
ein praedictione, et in notatione cujuſque vitae 
ex natali die, minime eſſe credendum.” 
Thus Eudoxus may poſſibly be the perſon in- 
tended; though it is much to be doubted, be- 
cauſe we do not hear, that he ever wrote con- 
cerning agriculture. Heſiod ſeems to have a 
much better claim to the honour of being en- 
WL on our cup, He was born at Aſcra in 

eotia, and is thought by ſome to have been 
older than Homer ; others make him his con- 
temporary; and others place him after the age 
of that great Poet. But, if we may believe 
himſelf, he was at leaſt contemporary with 
Homer; for he has told us, that he lived in the 
age ſucceeding the heroes, who warred at Troy, 
and at the ſame time meaſures an age by the 
life of man. His poem concerning the times 


and ſeaſons for agriculture is ſufficiently known ; 


and Pliny tells us, that he was the firſt who 
wrote on that ſubje&t; © Heſiodus, qui prin- 
e ceps omnium de agricultura praecepit. Our 
Poet alſo himſelf profeſſes to write in imitation . 
of this author ; 


« 3 


c Aſcraeumque cano Romana per oppida 


* 


1. carmen.“ 1 | 
; nes Anaximander, 


» 


eos eas... 
* Gaudet,' et humana fidera mente regit. 
1 Quid falſo inſontem tonitru Salmonen miror ? 


yſis ni N 
can mortaÞs art abu 
| s. mimick with their on ? 
uns brittle world contams 

law, which thro all nature reigns. 


The 
2 255 


who | Fm diy bis art ſee flars unnumber'd burn, 
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And tt their taurſes rolling orbs return. 
His fun thr# various figns deſcribes the year, 
Had ro'ry month his mimic moons appear. 
Our revaPs laws his little planets bind, 
Salmoneus could our thunder imitatt, 
But Archimedes can a world create. 


to 

I do not remember the leaft hint 
in any author, of his having applied his know-- 
[ledge in aſtronomy to agriculture, Therefore I 
cannot think his being the friend or diſciple of 
Conon, is a ſufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe him to 
be the perfon intended. Tt ſeems more proba- 
le, that thoſe are in the right, who affign the 
8 He was born at Soli or 


8 80 


im. a in Cilicia, and flouriſhed in the 
reign of 8 king of Egypt, 
f tas king of Macedon. He 
es Reb bi ſtudies at Athens, when An- 


tigonus ſent for him. He was preſent at the 
of that monarch, with Phila the 
daughter of Antipater, was much eſteemed by 
them, and lived at their court till the time 
| of his death. His Pawopira, a poem, which 
i ſtill extant, has been famous through all ages. 
[We may conclude, that it was of great au- 
thority among the Greeks, from St PauPs quot- 
| ing part of a verſe from. this poem, in his 
oration to the Athepians 3... 


Ted 0g xa} pivcs lc. 


4. For 


LY 


« For we are alſo his offipring,” 


Cicero indeed ſeems to ſay, in his firſt book de 
Oratere, that Aratus was ignorant in aſtronomy ; 
but at the fame time he allows, that he treated 
of that ſubject excellently in verſe ; Si con- 
« fat inter do@tos, hominem ignarum aftrolo- 
ornatiflimis a e optimis verſibus, Ara- 


was tranflated alſo into Latin by Germanicus 
Caeſar, and Avienus, and the number of his 
Scholiafts and Commentators Br # - =? 
Even Virgil hionſelf has tranflated 

from this Greek Poet, and inſerted them in his 
Georgicks, as may be ſeen in the notes on that 
of our author's works. Now, as Aratus 
2 the ſeveral conftellations in his 


er 
and as be was| © 
— 
was N 
confideration 


otten. 


of imitation 
ſelf, it is m probable, that 
intended in the ROW | 
41. Radio.) The radius is a ſtaff or rod, 
uſed by the ancient mathematicians in deſcribin 
the various parts of the heavens and carth, 
2 in ſand. It is mentioned 

Le in Hon beautiful 
5 TD oet ſpeaks arts in 
ares oo nations excel the Romans ; 


Excudent ali ſpirantia mollius acra, 

« Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore 
2 vultus; 7 | 4 

* Orabunt cauſas melius ; «< 


" Deſeribout radas o Jingeni 
. . . orbem.] He means che whdle 


* 


ſyſtem of heav bodies. Aratus has parti- 
cularly deſoribed 22 

42. Tonpera &c.] NEED 
parting in an . fel 


of the weather. 
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Dau. Et nobis idem Alcimedon duo pocula fecit, 
Et molli circum eſt anſas amplexus acanto: 


himſelf tranflated Aratus into Latin verſe. Hel 


75 


Us 
Orpheaque 


| 43 Nee dum iis, G 3 
of a cup, drawn. from it's ba never been 
uſed, is to be found in the Id: 1 


1 n ole er | 
Our d vit ow dures of Gown olbes, 5 


From thence he took a bowl of 
«© Which never man had ſtain'd with rage 
* wine.” | 


Thus ao Theocritus in theft Lin 


2 worl dhe lh Bh, ae OI 


en, unbit'd and new.” 
Crzren, 


— ͤ— 
44. Et nobis idem, 627 ne unwill- 
ing £0 5 — = ſuperiority to — voy" oa 


he deſcribes with equal 


|< the capa re i 


—_— his ig or. and thang ry et 


— E which 
beauty; but inſiſts u 
on it, that they are not © in value to 
heifer, which he had off at firſt. 
* Dax, And the ſame Alcimedon has made 
6« two cups for me, and twiſted the handles with 
4 ſoft acanthus, and placed Orpheus in the 
c middle, and the woods following him. Nor 
© have I yet put my lips to them, but keep 
If you conſider the iy 
are of ſmaſ value 
limedon duo Pace fecit.} Here Da- 
moetas preſeryes his : he offers two 
cups, as well as Menalcas ; and they are both 
made by the hand of che ame famous workman. 
45. Et molii e Thus ao Theo- 
critus, 


Naila # df) ras area, re, . 


Matt: . . . acantho:} The acanthus is 
3 3 ver. 728. of 
2 


od 


- 


a 
_ = 
: 


8 


ada But it may not be amiſs to ſay 
ſomething in this place, concerning the epithet 
r ypos, n — 


— mac ea or gd, ede * r 


: but it is alſo uſed figuratively 

the Gift? to expreſs et or bending, 11 
ſenſe the yp: of Theocritus, and the mollis of 
Virgil is here to be underſtood. The 


| illum totos perhibent ex ordine menſes 
<< Rupe fub atria deſerti ad Strymonis undam 
= Flevifle, et gelidis haec evolviſſe ſub antris, 
N. Mulcentem tigres, et agentem carmine quercus.” 
For ſev'n continued months, if fame ſay true, 
1 forrews did renew 3 


Strymon's freezing flreams. he ſate alone, 
rocks were mot d with pity to his moan - 


Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his. wrongs, 
Fierce tygers couch d around, and loll d their fawn- 


ing tongues.” DzxYDEN. 


Aut in umbroſis Heliconis oris, 
Aut ſuper Pindo; gelidove in Haemo ;. 
* Unde-vocalem demere.inſecutas 


Oer Pindus, e emus hill; 


Whence liſt ning woods did 
Acta hear ſweet 


— 


76 ” P. visit ui Maronis 


Rhone jn medio poſi + noel 
| Necdum 


+ Sonar 4s 2 


e 


roots 11 dancing 
Canxxch.. \ 


Ovid enumerates the ſeveral trees, which b 
| moved by the muſick of Orpheus, came 
formed 3 fady grove abut tat divine muhcin 


„ Diis genitus vates, et fila ſonantia movit ;. . 
oy 5 Non Chaonis abfuit- arbos, 
Non nemus Heliadum, non frondibus eſculus 


47 Nec tiliae molles, nec fagus, et innuba Laurus. 


icolacque ſimul ſalices, et aquatiea 72 

virens buxus, tenueſque myricae, 
et baccis caerula tinus: 

ipedes hederae veniſtis, et una 

Fampineae vites, et amictae vitibus ulmi : 

«© Ornique, et piceae, pomoque onerata rubenti. 

* —— et lentae victoris praemia. palmae : 

Et ſuccincta comas, hirſutaque vertice pinus 3 

« Grata Deum matri. 

„ Adfuit. huic turbae metas imitata cupreſſus. 


A hill there was ; 6 Slane ayes het KP 2. 
Which in a | 
Yet wanted ſhade. Which, male the Gods deſcent” 
Sate downt, and taucht his well un d inſtrument, . 
| 4 ſhade receiv'd.. Nor trees of Chaony, 

The poplar, various oaks that pier 


The br 
brittle ſel, 
Kad, firre, the ſolace ſhading 

cheſnuts, maple - fle with different granes 
I's 2 Sale, 25 ferns gr F 


e, * 


A 


& Et bicolor m 
Vos queque fl 


-rinde beech, unmarried bayes, 
aſb, whoſe ſpeares . 


Tou gh luxe whom never 
2 tamariſt, lr; trees that beare, 
5 jr wa.” uM bobs 
'd'm amorous twines, 
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Necdum illis labra admovi, ſed condita ſervo. 
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Si ad vitulam ſpectes, nihil eſt quod pocula laudes. 5 
Max. Numquam hodie effugies, veniam, quocumque vocaris. 


Audiat haec tantum vel qui venit, ecce, Palaemon ay 


Straight ſervice trees, * dropping "may fruit red 
Arbutus ; theſe the reſt accompaned. 

With limber palmes, > of victory the pr 2 
And up- rigbt pine, whoſe leaves 2 bri ls riſe ; 
Prized by the EI of the Gods : — 

The * , in. this throng. apgea res. 


AND TS. 


To this fable Milton EY in the beginning 
of his ſeventh book ; 


« But drive far off the barbarous diſſonance 

4 Of Bacchus and his revellers, the race 

4 Of that wild rout, that tore the Thracian bard 

« In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 

« To rapture, till the ſavage clamour drown'd 

Both harp and voice; nor could the. Muſe 
« defend 

« Her fon,” —— 


Heinſius found foqnaces inſtead of ſequentes, 
in one of his manuſcripts ; but ſeguentes is cer- 
tainly better, which repreſents the trees in the 
very action of following Orpheus. 

47. Necdum illis, Sc.] Here Damoetas re- 
peats the very words of Menalcas, that he may 
not allow him any ſuperiority. 


48. Si ad vitulam ſpectes, &c.] In this line | 


Damoetas anſwers that of —— 


«6 Verum id quod multo tute ipſe fatebere | 


* majus.” 


Menalcas had affirmed that his cups were of far 
greater value, than the cow which his adverſary 
had offered, Here Damoetas, anfwers, that 
be would ſtake two cups, in no degree inferior 
to his; but at the ſame time declares, that they 


are far inferior in value to the cow, which he 


offered at firſt, 
Teller "PIG! « louder] Tea found Sede 


and "ROE in the Lombard 2 and 
ſpectas in the Medicean. 


* 


49. Nunguam hodie iet, c.] Damoetas 
had firſt . N14 to a 1. of fill: 
but now Menalcas challenges him; and that he 
may not get off, accepts of the wager, on his 
own terms. Appeals to a neighbour, who hap- 
pened to paſs by, and propoſes him for judge of 
the controverſy between them. 

* Men. You ſhall not get off. to day: .I 
will engage with you on your own terms. 
„Do but. let him be judge, who is coming 
«along; oh! it is Palaemon. I will take 
5 care, that your tongue ſhall never be ſaucy to 
any one again.“ 

Me muſt obſerve, that Damoetas had cloſed 
his ſpeech, with a contempt of the cups which. 
Menalcas had offered, affirming, that they were 
by no means to be put in competition with a 

cow. Menalcas anſwers briſkly, that this 

N not ſerve him, for an excuſe”; for though 
his father, and particularly his ſtepmotber, 
would require an exact account of all the cattle 
from his hands; yet he was ſo ſure of victory, 
that he would venture a good cow, that Da- 
moetas might have no pretence to decline the 
controverſy, or to ſay that the prize was not. 
worth contending for. 

Veniam, quoctnque wecaris.) La Cerda ben 
prets this ad 'quemcunque vel locum, vel Judicem, 
vel conditionem. I take the meaning of it to 
be, I will engage with you on your own terms; 
that is, Toh ſure of — that I will ven- 
ture to flake a cow, that you may have no: 
excuſe. 

2 Audiat huce tantum.] Lacon, in the 
fifth Iayllium of Theocritus, wiſhes for a friend 


to come and judge herwort him and bat 
en; 9 1 


a 2122/2 ne 


0 


58 p. Virgihi Maronis 

Efficiam poſthac ne quengunm voce lacefii. 

D a. Quin age, fiquid Bube; in me mora non erit cl: 
Nee quem quam fugio, duntum, vicine Palzemon, | 
denſibus haet ii fres eſt non parva) reponas. 8 
ENF Dicite : quandoquidem in molli conſedimus herba. 55 
Et 


— 1 
— — A thc & 


T Af e 


re But Who hath judge, and who Thaifl Hear u 


6 
* Toll eue Lip came $a. | 


88 bour Palaemon, to hear u with the 
c 2erenitivn ; for it is no triſting ufair 
Dun age, ſiguid habes.] Thus Theocritus 3 


Si quid habes.] * Lambinus, in his notes on 
reals ñ quit agis, as do feveral others 
Nicht bubes, age, depone 
bs 
of the 
E royal manuſeript, it s explained, guid pates.” 


| BURMAN. 
gio.] This is a direct an- 
hall fad; + NRABP 


1 e 


2 his name, and with cans 
„ So ne, Ge. 
. 


« Palaemon Remmius, a Ta 999 ra pring him the 
under Tiberius, boaſtedſ friendly epithet of neigtibour. 


vf him, N 1 
5 to be judge be- | N 
* 'CATROU. Dicite quandequidem, a 
-> We Vece. ] underſtand voce to be mean . this controverſy, 
8 with better reaſon, them to begin, deſcribes the beauty — . — 


it 
3 


and ſeaſon, and appoints Damoetas to {ing . 


a 


inging. 
u have any ahing · t —— for xanite. [Hong 
Acad 
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Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos: 


D a. Ab Jove principium Muſae : Jovi omnia plena : 


* efty. Thus 
— ox ſing promiſcuouſty 


Ota Ayer Arpeidag, 
ls A Loſes fer. 
ib malli.] &© [n is wan 


NN 
4 conſedimus umbra in the 


This deſcription of the ſeaſon is very beau- 


tiful, The is ſoft and agreeable, the 


"ao ue al covered with 


is as delicate, as the ſeaſon i elf, . 
ly hand of our Poet. 


ae dense the firſt appear- 
"37. Prone.) — ſigniſies merely i 
57. not 


Varro, derived ys carmen. 
| 


| being 4 7 to © 


Nune frondent ſylvae, nunc formoſiſſimus annus. 
Incipe, Damoeta : tu deinde ſequere, Menalca. 
Alternis dicetis: amant alterna Camenae. 


60 
Ile 


9 


58. Damoeta, &c.) Thus Theociitus,. 
in the Jaythum, * 


Bunociodeo Az, Tv & widas. dN aq roc, 
Nac dx⁵ wpanyc, - pe hace * M. 


LY 


ce Sing, Daphnis, fan = the rant ; 
1. 9 fweet Dag next, M * 
| «6 p yo” 


48 that all ies laws are 


e am not ſurprized, that this 


obſerved. 1 


of 


<< ſhould be .O pleaſing to the Muſes ; for it 
in it. 


„has fomething particularly agreeable 
4 Father Sanadon, in a collection of 
en the birth of the Prince of the A 
has revived this fort of Eclogue, and — 
«© poſed one worthy of the time of Virgil.“ 
CAaTRQU. Some copies have alterni inſtead of. 
alternis. 

Camenae.] A e be 
written: we gene find Camoenae, It is a 


name uſed. jo uſes, and, according to 


- 


= Y 


60. 4% Jeve princip 


Dumdoetas 
2 * ſuch a man- 
b bog i with Jupir dim 

to ſu it ins with Jupiter him- 
RI, whom 5 Menalcas, 


—— 


=—_ - 5 val Maronis 


Ile colit terras, ini mea carmina curac. n 5: 


*© to our 


„ Man. And Phoebus. loves me: Phoebus 


OO Maſes ras o mos 

e bat Ruzcus 

prefers the latter, becauſe we have a pa- 

kan e: i the ſeventeenth Idyllium of 

Theocritus, where the Muſes are invoked in 
like manner; 


A A 8085 3s An Meta. 


Begin with Jove, my Muſe, and end with 
' cc Jove.“ & 


The old tranſlation by W. L. is in ſome mea- 
fare acconding to the firſt interpretation ; 


77 « Their firſt commence from Jove the Muſe's 


* take,” 


r. ler Lander allow te ler 


« Almighty Jove my Mule ſhall firſt revere.” 


AndDrydens 1 


« From the great father of the Gods above | 
* My Muſe begins.” _ __ 


And Dr Trapp 


« With Jove, ye Muſes, let the fong begin.” 


Servius has juſtly obſerved, that this diſtich is an 


imitation of Aratus, n 


Eu Auds Abbes da, Toy oudt wor Ander Scher 
*Appmeov 3 Da | 
Hara & a &yopas, teln d Ydhacoe, 
K valily & At WerAnopeIa Walks. 


Ma N. 


eee Op ey begin bi in 
the tenth book of Ovi fg, 


5 Ab Jove,. Muſa parens, ere 
* Carmina noſtra move. Joris Rt niht laps 
* — 


From Jove, O Muſe, my mother, draw my verſe 
77.2 to Fove : e 222 


SANDYS. 


The Muſes 2 ſiſters, the daughters of 
— ne. T. Their names were 
Clio, E. Thal, Melpomene, Terpſi- 
chore, Erato, Þ Polymnia, Urania, and Calliope, 
„„ eee them 8 
to 5 


Taur apa Medea ede. „Od duhar n 
"Emia Qvyaripes peyarcv e bxyryaviar, = 


TKaws 7, Evripay Te, O Te Mehr Te, 


Tepl1xopn Y. Epard v8, eau Y, Oiparin Te 
Kanaurn 9 q vrepięcſa ru ioliv awariur* 


And, 


# Hour 8 ig cvare X&MAxdjaere 
"EZ dc as Mouoas Xevodpruxes n 
"Emic. 
vit 8 Several of the ancient 
hers were of opinion, that one ſoul ani- 


— the univerſe, and that this ſoul was the 
deity. Plutarch, in his treatiſe on the opinions 


piades the ian, ſuppoſed i 
corporeal, ſelf- moving, a thinking ſubſtance, and 


the conftant action of a natural organ endued 


with life; Our: wavres ei woreraypuine ao 


pores Tip N imeriderras, dien Nele d- 


rexiynre- 


ff 


agror l. 
Toy wavlos q i α To ouoyevis. 
be. Farwo to have = TIL who ad- 


vanced, that the foul or mind of the world is 
the Deity ; for thus Plutarch informs us; Gad 
3 We learn from the ſame 
author, that Socrates and Plato, who were of 
the ſame opinion concerning the univerſe, ſup- 
poſed three principles, God, Matter, and Idea: 
that God is the mind of the world ; Matter the 
firſt ſubje&t of generation and corruption; and 
Idea an incorporeal ſubſtance in the concep- 
tions and imaginations of God; Eunparns To- 
 Oponioxov "Admaies, Xa} Daros Afielenos Ad- 
vales, as vag abr Tepl Waxres bxaripey dota, 
Tptis dN, Tw Jo, Th dam, r in 701 
& o Jeog 6 voc, yan & 76 pre .- 
vr. xa} PIopx, „ & edis adawpars; i» Toi 

x Tai; Pavravia Tov Deov* ò Frog vous 
icli Tov x00pa0v. Jupiter being the ſupreme of 
the fabulous deities, his name is frequently uſed 
by the Poets to expreſs the one God, whom the 
wiſeſt of the Philoſophers acknowledged, as the 
Soul or Mind of the univerſe. bus Virgil 
here calls him Jupiter, Fevis ommia plena ; but 
in the fourth Georg he calls him God ; 
Deum na per omnes; and in the ſixth 
| Aeneid, he call him Spirit and Mind 


0 Principio caclum, ac terras, campoſque li- 


cc t 


2 2 globum Lunae, Titaniaque 


« Siri intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 
ens agitat molem, et mw ſe co corpore 
„ miſcet,” | 


61. Ale colit terras.] Servius gt colit, 
amat, en br per 
Aeneid, Unam coluiſſe Jamo, where 
coluiſſe means amaſſe, Ruaeus renders it ile 


Bucolic. 
A xn, Et me Phocbus amat : Phocbo ſua ſemper apud me 


| foecundat terras. 


Ecl. III. 
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Munera 


Marolles, C' — * — wag g 
tryman eft li qui cultive les 13 
and W. L. He all makes the land; and the 
Earl of Lauderdale, He clothes the — and 
Dr Trapp, He for the world provides indulgent ; 
and Catrou, I donne de la feconditt d nos cam- 


pagnes. D * 
*. a 


* To Jove the care of heay'n and earth We 
«* My flocks he bleſſes. 


Ali mea carmina curae.] Poets are under 
the protection of the Gods; thus Ovid, 


At ſacri vates, et Divum cura vocamur. 
« And Tibullus ; 


— ſervat tutela n 
La CERDA, 


62. Et me Phoebus amat, c.] Damoetas 
% had begun with Jupiter, and therefore it was 
difficult for his adverſary to riſe higher. Me- 
<< nalcas however, according to the laws of the 
% Amoebean Eclogue, carries the thought far- 
ther, and corrects that of his adverſary. The 
* firſt had boaſted that Jupiter loved his verſes, 
“this was preſumption. - The ſecond ſays he 
<< has preſents always at hand, to offer to the 
«© God of verſe: this is piety. and modeſty.” 
CATROU, 

Servius thinks theſe waids cdi of a double 
interpretation; either he only equals his ad- 
verſary, that God, whom na worſhips, being 
to him ſupreme :* or elſe he intends to go far- 
ther, meaning by and Phoebus loves me, that not 
only Jupiter, but Apollo alſo loved him. 

urman finds at me in ſome manuſcripts.  - 

Phoebus.) © The fame with Apollo and 
*© Sol, the ſon of Jupiter and Latona, who 
„ bore him at the ſame time with Diana, in 
5 the iſland Delos, the inventor: of phyſick ; 
& and the God of divination, poetry and mu- 
« ſick. He was called Phoebus guaſi Pazos (ov 
the liebt of life.” NH. 


J. 8 


OY 


N Virgiliv Maronis 


Munera ſunt lauri, et ſuaverudets hyacinthus.. 


el 


her ary him, and 
her father to have 


_— . Lanevs. 
hue 1 
of the rſt Qeorgick. 

„ N 
ter of Penem. She being 
pity on hee-z enen heard: ber prayer, and to 
preſerve her chaſtity from the violation of Apollo, 


changed her tree. The God being 


18 
Ew 


OF 


il 


5 


5 


'2 
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© 
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« which is wanting in 


it 


x 
* 


oy 
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i 


1 « engaged. Laſt | 
6 oY n another, 


* of Phoebus. There are many things de- 
<< Hivered concerning Jupiter and Phoebus, . 
* which ſhew, them often. to diſagree. The- 
% ocritus goes on, the Muſes love me 


c ad Rien N Tov atwor - 
Aan, | | | 


1 * ; 
« much wre than the. fager. Daghras. Here 

„the Greek Poet falls 1 the — 

56 ſhepherd. oppoſes . nothing to this part. What 

„ 'Theocrits i afterwards, 

& the goats and fine ram, is good. Calpur- 


. 


« Me Syanus amat, dociles mihi donat avenas, . 
by Et mea frondenti circumdat tempora taeda. 


„To which Aſtachus anſwers, 


, — * | . . * . I 
2 2 * — Ing 
5 a IS; LA A. 

* 8 . Fo If 


Dau. Malo me Galatea petit laſciya puella 3 


If I might venture to deliver my opinion in 
an affair, which ſeems to have been deter- 
mined by the general conſent of the Criticks, 
IT ſhould 


conqueſt : 
but make a drawn battle of it: In 
the preſent Eclogue, the Criticks endeavour to 
prove, that Menalcas is equal to Damoetas in 


every couplet, and in ſome ſuperior. Surely 
then he excels him, and ought in equity to ob- 
tain the prize ; or elſe it is impoſſible for the laſt 
ſpeaker ever to gain the victory, If this was the 
caſe, who would ever engage in ſuch a con- 
tention, where the firſt [ſpeaker cannot poſſibly 


loſe the victory, and the laſt can never get it? | 


law therefore ſeems to be ab- 
ſurd ; the nature of the Amoebean be- 
ing rather this; that two perſons ſpeak alter- 
nately an equal number of verſes; that the 
latter is obliged to produce ſomething that has 
relation to what has been faid by the former ; 
and that the victory is obtained by him, who 
has pronounced the beſt verſes. Palaemon, who 
is choſen for judge between our two ſhepherds, 
declares them to be equal; whence we may con- 
clude, that Virgil intended, either that they 
ſhould be equal in every ceuplet, or elſe that 
ſometimes one ſhould excel, and ſometimes the 
other. With regard to the two couplets now 
before us, it * 85 allowed, after all that the 
Commentators haye ſaid, that the firſt cannot 
be excelled. Therefore Menalcas does not at- 
tempt to emulate the firſt line, which is in praiſe 
of Jupiter, the ſupreme deity. He only anſwers 
to the end of the ſecond line, illi mea carmina 
curae, by ſaying that he himſelf is the favou- 
rite of dello, the God of verſe; to which he 
adds, as an inſtance of the veneration which he 
has for this deity, that he takes care to be con- 
ſtantly provided with ſuch gifts as are agreeable 
to him. It is ſaid, that Menalcas makes choſce 
of Apollo, as the next deity in order to Jupiter, 


This imaginary 


0 


. 


| 
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Et 


to him, though at an immenſe diſtance, is Pal- 

las: nor is Apollo mentioned till not only Pallas, 

5 even Bacchus and Diana have been cele- 
rated; | " 


y |< Quid prius dicam folitis Parentis / 


* Laudibus; qui res hominum, ac deorum 
© Qui mare et terras, variiſque mundum:  - 
e 2 — '£ 
* ni us generatur ipſo; | 
Nec viget quicquam fimile, aut fecundum : - 
* Proximos illi tamen occupavit | 5 
Pallas honores. 
«© Proeliis audax, neque te ſilebo, 
Liber, et ſaevis inimica virgo 
«© Belluis: nec te metuende certa 
Phoebe ſagittis.” 


Whom firſt ? fall I creating Fove 
A 546  /. - 6,28 
guides below, rules about, 
K (nr diſpoſer, and the mighty king ? 
an he none greater, next him none 
a of = . 
b oe e throne ; | 
Yet Pallas is 2827 neareft place. 
7 7 Bacchus, bold in war, * 
Ah willing Muſe will gladly bow, 
And, virgin, thee whom tygers fear; 
And Phoebus dreadful for unerring bow. 
Caren. 


For my own I ſhould give the preference 
to the 8 ey, 08 2. f. may be 


ſaid; in favour of Menalcas, that he has 4 
ſwered as well as it was poſſihle for him to do, 
when his adverſa had affurned a patron above 
all imitation. . Thus perhaps a candid judge will, 
be loth to beſtow the victory on Damoetas ; 
ſeeing it could not be expected = . 
ſhould perform an impoſſbility. 'But yet it muſt 
be allowed, that Damoetas, Par to ſpeak firſt, 
had a right to take advantage of it, which he 
has done with ſucceſs, and is therefore ſuperior 
to his adverſary, _ e 


—— 


* 
" + & 


«. % 
_—_— 


But, according to Horace, Jupiter is infinitely 
great, and above all compariſon : and the next 


"64. Male me Galates, &c.] The 
having be tp dy, whoſe bee 


4 
F \ 
S- . 


M x. At mihi ſeſe offert ultro 


wien, e. Gratus puelſze.rifus 


couplets 
ſame number, in the fifth Idyllium of The- 


ocritus. Comatus ſayys 


« The fair Caliſtris, as my goats I drove 
* With: apples pelts me, and. till murmurs 


love.“ 
Ra yep 5 Kparridas To woualve huet d rrrd 


CnR ECR. 


Die Arape dd wap avxac CeleT epa · 


© « fires; 5 | FER 
I burn, T rage, and am all wild defires.” 
dla hat Bots aid CREECH. 


ſaperior. to the original. The Commentators 
diſcourſe, with much ſhew of. learning, on 
theſe apples which Galatea throws at her lover; 
but I believe. Virgil intended no greater myſtery, 
than to deſcribe naturally. the little wantonneſs 
of a country girl, who endeavo | 


P. Virgili 
Et fugit ad falices, et ſe cupit ante videri. 


„ Then hid in ſhades cludes her 


It mult however. be. allowed, that the copy is 


Maronis 


Notior ut jam fit canibus non Delia noſtris. 


meus ignis Amyntas: 
D am. 
ir | away and hides herſelf, heal at the . 


time, that he will not be 
ing her. Horace, who 
theſe affairs, than moſt of 
has alluded alſo to theſe li 


„ Nunc et latentis 


wh ting 
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Mr Pope, in his- firſt Paſtoral, had his eye on 
theſe paſſages of Virgil and Horace, 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
ſwain; 
Hut feigns a laugh to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 


66. At mibi ſeſe offert, c.] Menalcas urges 
G ed Amyntas, in oppo- 
ſition to the levity of Galatea. Servius obſerves, 
that this is ſtronger. than what Menalcas has 
ſaĩd, according to the law of Amoebean poetry. 
67. Delia.] Some underſtand this to mean 
Diana; but it would, be a preſumption in a. 
ſhepherd to repreſent a Goddeſs fo familiar with 
bim, as to be acquainted: with his dogs. It 
ſeems more. reaſonable: to think it was a ſervant- 
| maid, or one at leaſt of the family, | 
Catrou is of opinion that Menalcas here has 
rr or is at leaſt equal. 
« Galatea, he, beſtows on one a mark 
«© of her affe ion, by throwing apples at him. 
1* Amyntas gives a ped to the other, by 
* offering himſelf to his friend of his own ac- 


„ cord. The in LN mo . 
being willing to be 

and ext. hat of the dogs. 

of Menalcas, which always know Amyntas, 


Dam. Parta meae Veneri ſunt munera : namque notavi 


85 


I" 
4. — 


Ipſe locum, aëriae quo congeſſere palumbes. 


I believe, the reader will be more inclinable 
to prefer the couplet of Damoetas. The de- 
ſcription of Galatea's behaviour is wonderfull 
pretty and natural; and more to be liked than 
the forward fondneſs of Amyntas. Milton 
makes it an excellence in Eve, that ſhe was not 
obvious, not obtruſiue. Mr Pope ſeems to be of 
the ſame opinion ; for in his firſt Eclogue, when 
Strephon has ſpoken the lines quoted above, 

is does not anſwer him, by boaſting of 
the forwardneſs of his miſtrefs; but deſcribes 
her as running away, yet wiſhing to beovertaken, 


« The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 

«© She runs, but ſhe does not run unſeen, 
« While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
« How much at variance are her feet and eyes.” 


68. Parta meae Veneri, &c.) The ſhepherds 
now boaſt of the preſents which they make to 
their loves. Damoetas fays he intends to fend 
ring-doves to Galatea; but Menalcas anſwers, 
that he has already ſent ten golden apples to 
Amyntas, and will ſend as many more the next 
day. 

1 Dam. I have provided a preſent for my 
&« Venus: for F have marked the place, where 
<< thelofty ring-doves have built their neſt. 

« Men. I have done the beſt I could; I 
<« have ſent my boy ten golden apples gathered 
„from a wild tree: to-morrow I will ſend him 
„ as many more.“ | 

The firſt 
the fifth Idyllium of Theocritus ; 


Knyo pv dr TE wapJivg avrixe Paooav, 
Ex Tas u v ch rel yag i picòti· 


I'll give my dear a dove; in yonder woods 
I'll climb, and take her down, for there ſhe 
ol a 0 


Meae Veneri.] 


the Greek and 
amiſtreſs. 


It is no unuſual thing with 
oman writers, to uſe Venus for 


is an imitation of one in 


— 


ö 


| 


urn d. Ap feig uy 


| 


: 


69. Atriae ... . palumbes.] The palumbes or 
palumbus of the Latin writers, and the Parra 


Y | or dera of the Greeks, is our ring-dove, or 


queef called alſo in the North, a cuſbat. It 
differs from the common pigeon, or dove, in being 
larger ; and having white ſpots on each ſide of 
the neck, like a collar or necklace, whence it 
is called palumbus torquatus, and by us ring- 
dove. Ariſtotle, in the thirteenth chapter of 
the fifth book of his Hiſtory of Animals, ſays 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of the pigeon or 
* dove kind. One ſort is called weanczs, which 
*© is ſmaller than the common pigeon, and hard 
to tame: it has blackiſh feathers, and it's 
s feet are red and rough; for which cauſes it 
«© is never bred in houſes. The Parra is the 
<< largeſt fort of all, and the next is the owas 3 
*© this is a little bigger than the common pigeon : 
“ and the leaſt of all is the Tpuywvz*” Fwy d 
Tepioleporidiv ruſx dus: M Fila rd n. L. vag 
ETEpov WEAELES g wepNN EH EAGTIcon lv oN WEAEIOG® 
TiFa&oov . Yivera Aν 1 Wepioleps* 1 & we- 
Agios Xa paihav 6 jaixpoy xa tpuIporrouv, xat 
TpaXuTouv, dis x ode rip patyioro puty od 
TW TowouTwv 1 (Patle ili, deirepov d & ole 

zelt ris vgl: N 
xi d Tv TorouTwW n 1p. The Wend 
is probably our rock-pigeon, which is ſmall, of 


an aſh-colour, and breeds on the rocks. The 
aids is our: flock-dove or wood-pigeon, which 


has purple feathers, as if ſtained with wine, 
whence it is called ode and vinago, The Tpuyuv- 
is the turtle- dude, and the Parle is the ring- 
dove. Theſe laſt build in high trees, whence 
Virgil calls them a#riae. The amorous diſpoſi- 
tion of doves, and their reputed conjugal fidelity, 


make them a proper preſent from à lover to his 


miſtreſs. Propertius ſeems: to have meant our 
ring-dove by his columba torquata; 


4 


Sed cape torquatae, Venus O regina columbae- 
Ob meritum ante tuos guttura ſecta ſocos.“ 


Cungeſſere. ]. 


10 


Ma x. Quod potui, puero ſyiveſtri 


2 


J Burman tells us, that Hei 
tten conceſſere in the margin; but congero 
uſed in the fame ſenſe by other good 
Thus Plautus, in the Rudens ; 


. 


* Dulcibus aut certant quae melimela favis.” 


ri 
in 
« $i tibi Cecropio ſaturata Cydonia melle 


70 


A arbore let: 


7 5 
THF 4 


named from their having the taſte, not the colour, 
of honey; Muſftea a celeritate miteſcendi, 
que nunc melimela dicuntur a ſapore melles.” 


e have ſeen already, in the note of ver. 5 1. 

Jof the ſecond 
] taſte too auſtere for the 
ſon; and Martial ſeems to allude to this auſte- 


that the quince has a 
palate of a young per- 


» when he ſays, that if you preſerve quinces 
honey you may then, if you pleat, cal] thee 


„ Ponentur: dicas haec melimela licet.” 


3 [It may with better reaſon be affirmed, that the 


egranate is the golden This fruit is 
2 9 
Jas we are affured by a learned Ita- 


lian ; Nuſquam non cognita ſunt in Italia: 


ight et Giquidem inibi et in bortis, et in vinetis, et in 


© yiridariis corum fi viſuntur arbo- 


ge- | © res. Sylveſtrealterum, alterum domeſticum. 


4 


N 


i 


z 


: 


it 


5 
5 
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growing in the woods of Italy in thoſe days, 
that the fruit itſelf was wholly unknown to the 
Ancients. The more general opinion of the 
learned is, that theſe golden apples are quinces, 
which ſome affirm to have been ſpoken of by 
the Ancients under the name of melimela, being 
ſo called from their yellow colour like honey. 
But Pliny ſays expreſsly, that the melimela were 


“ Sylveſtres ſponte naſcuntur in collibus, et 
© maritimis locis, et aridis.” Thus far it agrees 
with the golden apples, which either grew on a 
wild tree, or were gathered in a wood, fylveſire 


ex arbore. Let us now conſider the deſcription, 


which Ovid gives of the golden apples, with 
which Hippomenes won Atalanta, in the tenth 
book of the Metamorphoſes ; 


« Eft ager, indigenae Tamaſenum nomine 


« dicunt; 


5 'Telluris Cypriae pars optima : quem mihi 
> ig 3 , _ 1 $7 6 
« Sacravere ſenes: templiſque accedere dotem 


* Hanc juſſere meis. Medio nitet arbor in arvo 
** Fulva comam, fulvo ramis crepitantibus auro. 
Hine tria forte mea veniens decerpta 

Aurea poma manu.“ 


A field there is, ſo fertile none, thro all 

Rich Gyprus, which they Damaſcenus call. 
Antiquitie this to my honour vow'd: . © 
And therewith all my temples are endow'd. 


— 


1 


o . 


9 


: 
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A tree 


- Bucolic. Eel III. 
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Aurea mala decem miſi: eras altera mittam, - © - 
Dam. O quoties, et quae nobis Galatea locuta eſt ! 
Partem aliquam venti divum referatis ad aures. 


Man. Quid prodeſt, quod me ipſe animo non ſpernis, Amynta, 


0 


tree there 


flouryfbt en that preguant mold, 
Whoſe glittering leaves, and branches, ſhone with 
gold. | 
Three golden apples, gathered. from that tree 
By chance I brought : ; 
Pliny mentions Tamaſcus, as one of the fifteen | 
towns of Cyprus.. e learn from a Greek 


poet, quoted by Athenacus, that a pomegranate- 
tree was planted in that iſtand by Venus, which 


was highly efteemed ; * A MN, Si avre 
rare rd iauCaa woos dg h, ra roẽ Avri- 
Ouwovs emPiprs, 


— Arai & Peas 

Nc cd eic r1v yap Appodr iv Kumpy - 
Aude Þurroan, Toure Pacw, is 
Bipa wehuritenrt. 

By comparing this Greek. author with Ovid, we 
find that the tree planted in Cyprus, aad bearing 
free. 


* 


A 


golden wras a pomegranate- Now, 
that the fruit of this tree was deſcribed to be of 
a yellow, or golden colour, we find in the 
fifth book of the | where it is 
called pallenti, which we have already obſerved, 
in the note on ver. 46. of the ſecond Eclogue, 
to be aſcribed to gold by the ſame Poet: 


<« Puniceum curva decerpſerat arbore pomum : 
„ Sumtaque pallenti ſeptem de. cortice-grana.. 
Preſſerat ore ſuo. Fogg 


More authors might be quoted, but what we 
haue faid is ſufficient to prove, that the 
golden apples of the Poets are. pomegranates.. 

In theſe couplets Menalcas ſeems to have the 
advantage; far Damoaetas only had a preſent in 
view for Galatea ; but Menalcas has: alrea 


dy | has made to him. 


855 


72. O quoties, &fc.} Damoetas ſpeaks in 4 
rapture of the ſoft things, which Galatea has 
faid. to him; and invokes the winds to carry 


part of them even to the ears of the Gods. 


enalcas, in oppolition, exprefſes a complaint 
of Amyntas leaving him to keep the nets, . 
whilſt he himſelf to hunt. 

* Dau. O] how often, and how tenderly 
% has Galatea ſpoken to me!' O ye winds,. 
* bear wee - to the ears of the Gods. 

« ME. What advantage is it to me, my 
« Amyntas, that you do not deſpiſe me in your 
< heart, if I muſt keep the nets, whilſt you 
„ hunt the boar. Sta 

73. Partem aliquam venti, At.] The Com- 
mentators are divided about the meaning of this 
paſſage. Servius anderftands it to ſignify, that 
the words of Galatea are ſo fweet, as to be 
worthy of being heard even by Gods. La Cerda 
is of the fame yo and adds, that the winds - 


| 


were thought by the Ancients to be meſſengers 

between the Gods and men. Thus Dryden 

tranſlates it, | | | 

Winds on your wings to heav'n her accents. 
„IJ bears. | 


«© Such words as heav 'n alone is ft to hear,” - 
taht 


Catrou gives a quite different ſenſe ; for he ſup- 
poſes the d to deſire the winds, to carry 
only a part to the Gods, for fear they ſhould be 
jealous; © Zephirs, n'en- portez qu'une partie 
aux oreilles des dieux | ili en ſeroiant jatar.” 
Ruacus hints at the beſt interpretation; the 


| ſhepherd intreats the.winds to bear at leaſt ſome 


part of her words to the Gods, that they may 
be witneſſes of the promiſes, which | 


J 


made a preſent of ten pomegranates to Amyntas, 


574. Suid prodeſt, &c.] Menalcas boaſis alo 


of the love that Amyntas bears to him, and adds 


A 


Dau. Phylida mitt ah: Alam lola: 


ipſe venito. 
Ma M. 


«© Pernam, glandium, callum ; ſumen, facito | 


in aqua Satin' audis ? | 
r accipere, 


46 ae elle roantur.” 


Aoi in the Fark s 


„Hoc age, accumbe: bune diem ſuavem 
6 Meum natalem agitemus : amoenum : date 
* aquam manibus, apponite menſam. . 


The thirteenth Elegy of Ovid's third hook 4 
Triftibus, is on his birth-day, wherein he la- 
ments, that being baniſhed into ſuch a diſmal 
country, it is not in his power to celebrate the 
day with ſuch ſolemnities as uſual ; the wear- 


ing of a white garment, crowning the altar with 


* | flowers, and offering frankincenſe, and holy 


— cakes; 


* Dam. O Iolas, 2 llis to me: it is 

« my birth-day. When I a heifer for the|* 
. fruits of the earth, do you come yourſelf. - 

„ Mx. O Iolas, I — Phyllis above all 


others; for ſhe wept at my departure, and }+- 


farewel, my Dear, a long farewel.” - 
] The Ancients uſed to ce- 
lebrate the day of their birth with much chear- 
fulneſs, and invite their friends to partake with 


them. nr 


And in the Pſeudolus ; | . 
Nam mihi hodie natalis dies eſt; decet eum 
e vos omnes concelebrare: 


: | Scilt 


py 1 


* Quid tibi cum ponto? num te quoque Cae- 
* faris ira 

«© Extremam gelidi miſit in orbis humum ? 

ſoliti tibi moris honorem, 

„ Pendeat ex humeris veſtis ut alba'meis ? 

Fon Fumida ci tur florentibus ara coronis ? 
Micaque i thuris in igne ſonet ? 

« 7 — batt hrome genitale notantia tempus 

0 * Concipiamque bonas ore favente preces?” 

Martial mentions it as an unuſual thing, to in- 


vite any one to celebrate a birth-day, who was 
not eſteemed a friend ; 


„Ad natalicias dapes vocabar, 
« Efſem cum tibi, Sexte, non amicus.” 


La Cerda thinks Damoetas defires Iolas to ſend 
her to him, as an agreeable preſent, becauſe it 
was the cuſtom alſo to ſend preſents on thoſe oc- 
caſions. But it ſeems more probable, that he 
invites her as a friend. 


bola.] Tolas may be ſuppaſed to be the father 


of . 
77. C faciam vitula, &e.] The ſhepherd 


ls 7 


? 


— 2 


Bucolic. 
M N. Phyllida amo ante alias: 
Et, longum formoſe vale, vale, 


for ſucceſs of the corn, This ſolemni 
is beautifully deſcribed by our Poet in the 
Georgick. See ver. 339. 

Faciam.] Facere ſignifies to ſacrifice, and the 
victim is put in the ablative caſe : thus faciam 
vitula in the paſſage before us ſignifies 10 ſacri- 
fice a heifer. La a juſtly obſerves, that rem 


ſacram, or ſome ſuch words, muſt be under-| 


ſtood after faciam, in confirmation of which, he 
produces a quotation of Livy, which comes up 
fully to the purpoſe; ©* Omnibus divis rem 
„ divinam thure, ac vino feci]ſe.” 

Vitula.) We may obſerve, that this 
began with a reproach, that Menalcas threw 
upon his adverſary, that he was only a hireling, 
that fed the flocks of others. Damoetas, being 
ſtung. with this obloquy, takes occafion more 
than once, to.repreſent himſelf as a man of pro- 

rty. He offered at firſt to ſtake a heifer, 
which Menalcas was unwilling to anſwer, be- 
cauſe the herd was not his own, but his fa- 
ther's. Here again Damoetas ſets forth his own 
ability, and brags of offering a heifer, at the 
Ambarvalia, which was a ſacrifice peculiar to 
wealthy perſons: for the poorer fort contented 
themſelves with offering a lamb, as we find in 
Tibullus py | 
Vos quoque felicis quondam, nunc pauperis 

; >. horti . 
„ Cuſtodes, fertis munera veſtra Lares. 
Tune vitula innumeros luſtrabat caeſa ju- 

66 v | | 

<© Nunc agna exigui eſt hoſtia magna ſoli. 
<+ Agna cadet vobis, quam circum ruſtica pubes 

«© Clamet, io meſſes, et bona vina date.“ 


 Tþ/e venito.] He treats Tolas, the father of 
Phyllis, with much reſpect, inviting him to 
the Ambarvalia, a ſolemn ſacrifice, to which 
every one was obliged to come with the ſtricteſt 
purity, as we read alſo in Tibullus ; 

Quiſquis adeſt faveat: fruges luſtramus et 


6 2 . 


priſco traditus extat avo. 


Ritus ut a 


Ecl. Ill. 


- 


nam me diſcedere flevit: 
inquit, Iola. 


Dau. 


e Bacche veni, dulciſque tuis e cornibus urn 


fPendeat, et ſpicis tempore cinge Ceres. 

Luce ſacra requieſcat humus, requieſcat arator, 
Et grave ſuſpenſo vomere ceſſat opus. 

4 Solvite vincla jugis: nunc ad preſepia debent 

«© Plena coronato boves capite. 
«© Omnia ſint operata Deo: non audeat ulla 

© Lanificam penſis impoſuiſſe manum. _ 
Vos quoque abeſſe procul jubeo : diſcedat ab 

4 aris 


“ Cui tulit heſterna gaudia note Venus. 
« Caſta placent ſuperis: pura cum veſte venite, 
« Et manibus puris ſumite fontis aquam.“ 


78. Phyllida amo, &c.) Menalcas, in an- 
ſwer to Damoetas's pretending to invite Phyllis 
on his birth-day, declaxes, that he. loves her 
above all others; and calls Iolas to witneſs with 
* tenderneſs ſhe took * leave of him. 

e diſcedere flevit.] For diſceſſum meum 
flevit, a * «i 2 eilt "So 
29. Lengum formoſe vale, vale, inguit.] Lon 

vale, and aeternum vale, are Greciſms 
frequently uſed. Servius takes notice, that the 
laſt ſyllable of the fecond vale is ſhort, becauſe 
— before a vowel, as in Te Corydon o 

lexi. 

Iola.] Servius takes Jolas to be another name 
for Menalcas; ſo that, according to him, we 
ſhould interpret this line, ingait, O formeſe 
lala, vale, longum vale. Marolles is of the ſame 
opinion for he tranſlates it, adieu mon bel Holas. 
But Ruaeus has given a much better ap 4a 
tion. ola, ſays he, is not a word en 
« by Phyllis to Iolas, but by Menalcas to Iolas. 
* For as Damoetas had before addreſſed him- 
« ſelf to Iolas, ſaying O lalas, ſend Phyllis to 
C me: fo now Menalcas alſo addreſſes himſelf to 
« the ſame perſon, O Holas, I love Phyllis,” 

Here, we may agree with the Criticks, that 
the victory belongs to Menalcas. Damoetas en- 
deavours to obtain the affection of Phyllis by an 
invitation; but Menalcas has already gained 
it. Beſides there is a greater tenderneſs and 
delicacy in the latter couplet than in the former. 
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is ſo delightful 
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tome verles in the Bomonadlai.of Theocritus ; 


| Angers jus xe Pobepos nan, Idas ais, 


O & dera. d yporipoig d Aiva.* 
i &, warde rad; e 


« Rough ſtormsto trees, Ae the Beckers 


© ſhare, 
6 Arc fr ba Hrktiges fo the hare, 
2 love to man,” CREECH. 


Top Be Heinſius found imber in three anci- | 
ent man 


82. N 2 Thus alſo Theo- 
critus, in the ninth Idylli 


"AJ pb * Hirxer YaguET Ra 4 RN 
A* tx « oopyt, X Gg ge 


i Sweet is the heifer's ſound, and ſweet the kine, 
« * Sweet is the pipe s, the ſwain's, and ſweet is 
« mine,” CREECH. 


N Virgilit Maronis 
DaM. Triffe lapue flabulis, matuivs ſrugibus imbres, 
Arboribus venti, - nobis Amaryllidis irae. 

Mx R. Dulce ſatis humor, depulſis arbutus hoedis, 
Lenta falix foeto pecori, mihi ſolus Amyntaa 


-firff couplet ſeems to be an imitation of 


| that Menalcas has the advantage. 
|<im 


| 


| 


=} 


Da Me 


'« arbutus Medis] The- goats are fond: 
ar Dau te, or- pos Weld, Thus our 
Poet, in the third Georgick ; 


<« Poſt hinc digrefſus ubeo frondentia capris- 
& Arbuta ſufficere.” J "oe 


Thus alſo Horace; 


6 Tmpune tutum per nemus arbutos 


. latentes, et thyma deviac 
18 tis uxores mariti.” 


ges the notgs on ver. 148. of the firſt Geor- 
gick, and ver. 300. of the third. 

Depulſis ſignifies weaned, a lacte being un- 
derſtood, which is expreſſed in the ſeventh Ec- 


Varro uſes 


* equal, in theſe cou- 
— hut Carru, blu to cuſtom, ern 
' ſays he, which Menalcas here pre- 
|< ſents to the mind, are more \igreeable / than 
cc thoſe of his adverſary. A wolf, unſeaſon- 
able rains, and tempeſtuous 
cc nament of Damoetas's diſcourſe. In that of 
«© Menalcas, we have favourable rains, and an 


ſcording to this wa of reaſoni 


ought to be inferior to Damoetas, in 


4 f.. the two preceding contentions, in one of which 


he complains of the unkindneſs of Amyntas, 
and in the other ſpeaks of the grief of le 
both melancholy images. Vet this learned 

Gentleman gives the preference to Menalcas on 


both theſe occaſions. - In the preſent caſe they 
may 


c Depulſes. a lacts domi quae clauderet agnos.” 
. 8 3 
WP 2 — e agni a ad macribus” Cerda 


winds wethe or- 


c agreeable nouriſhment to the ks. Ac 
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Dam. Pollio amat nol, * eft — Mufam:s 
| Pierides, 


may juſtly be eſteemed equal, one repreſenti «© Paulum ſeverae Muſa Tra 
how — he dreads the difpleaſure of jy «© Defit theatris: mox, ubi publi 
* ryllis; and the other how much he eſteems the | © 8 grande munus 
PA our of Amyntas. Nay 4 il himſelf ſeems ©* Cecropio repetes cothurno: 
to be of this opinion; for at claſe of this} © Inſigne mocks prachdingn rai, 
Eclogue, he makes Palaemon determine, that] Et conſulenti, Pollio, curiae z 
he who gives a good deſcription of his diffi- | © Cui laurus aeternos honores 
dence in love is equal with him, who deſcribes | ** Dalmatico peperit triumpho z 
well his happy ſucceſs in the ſame paſſion ; | © Jam nunc minaci murm e 
* Perſtringis aures: jam litui ftrepw 
« Et vitula tu dignus, et hie, et quiſquis amores . Jam fulgor armorum fugaces 


&« Aut metuet dulces, aut experietur amares. + 2 . 2 n 1 


| ß Non indecoro pulvere ſordidos: 
— — —ä—ä u '—h—te-— 213 fubagta, 
84. Pollia amat noſtram, &c.] Damoetas in- |** Practer atrocem animum 'Catonis.” 
troduces a new ſubject, and boaſts that Pollio is| g. , priſeners guard, and glory of the bur, 


| fond of his poetry. Menalcas lays hold on this The [tan oracle, and 
great in wat 
occaſion, to celebrate Pollio, as being a Poet Whaſe faith and virtue all proclaim ; 


himſelf. 
« p Dam. Though. ſong is ys = 1 2 = 7 | ch 22 

4 Pollio likes it. 2. feed a heifer for _ 
1 And never-fuding glories of a crown: 


% MEN. And Pollio makes new verſes him-| The grounds and vices of our wars, 
<« ſelf: feed a bull, that already butts with his | Our civil dangers and our fears, . 
4 horn, and ſpurns the ſand with his feet.” . of chance, To turns of fate, 
C. Afinius Pullio was a Poet, Orator, and s arms that vg 
Hiſtorian, and a great patron of Poets, eſpect- With yet 3 b 


ally of Virgil and Horace, He was choſen Con- The great ns 
ſul, .in the year of Rome 714. The next year 7 their leagues fatal to the Roman fare; 
he had a triumph decreed him, for his victory] dangerous work you write, and tread 


over the Dalmatians, at which time Ruaeus 
ſuppoſes | this Ng ® be e Oo — 5 — 2 Soy ; 
mention is made of prepating victims for 4 

Pollio. Horace addreſſes the firſt Ode of the 4 lng ren of edt moth Grad 
ſecond book to him, in which we find, chat But hold thy mourning Muſe, fortear 
he wrote concerning the civil wars, that he To tread the crowlec theater, 
compoſed tragedies, that he was an orator, and| Tull 4. Mt cad ver fate-affairs, 


that he triumphed over the Dalmatians ; Sha e time far meaner cares; 
| 00 : And Lay inſpir'd with tragick rage f 


Return to the forſaken Rage, 
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« Matum.ex Metello,confule civicutk | 2 
< Bellique gaulas, et yitia, et mods, | 4nd mourn the faults and ollies of the gg: 
„ Ludumque fortunae, graveſque | | AMethinks the trumpets rhrrat ning nod 
4 Principum amicitias, et arma |. Pifurbs aur 15 with fierce alayms, 
. < Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus; 4nd from the ſhining arms 
i Periculoſae plenum opus aleae | 4 dreadful lightning read; areand ; 
* 'Tractas; r | M4t darts pale feqr ahm ev ryoye, 
hy Suppoſites ciner dololo. a > ps” I 


» 


* - 


| ISIS 35- £2, „ Afinii 


and one of thoſe, who were nt with that 


quores Polio account of. the battle at Pharſalia, 


92 - P. Virgilii 


Maronis 
Picrdes, vitulam lege paſcte vaſtro. ech i 6 
N | M 1 
The 


Seneca, in his wool: S 
mentions him as a great Orator; 'Et m us 
« ut dixi, viri quidam ſibi menſtruas certis di 
bus ferias'dabant : > wide Mi Gon 
* inter otium et curas dividebant; Qualem Pol- 
0 22 oratorem magnum meminimus, 
* quem nulla res ultra decimam retinuit. Ne“ 
9 *: epiſtolas quidem' poſt eam horam legebat, ne 
< quid novae curae naſceretur, ſed totius diei 
* kfltudinem duabus illis horis ponebat.” He 


inventum, qui primus 
i hominum rem 
licam fecit.” "The fame author mentions | 

O ſine collection of ſtatues, by Praxiteles 
and ether famous maſters; as the reader. will 
find at large, in lib. 36, c..5. NMutarch men- 
tions him. as. an intimate friend of Julius Caeſar, 


and ſpeaks. of bis being with Caeſar: in Africa, 


: cum Meſſalam, 
tum, &c.“ Velleius Patereulds alſo, ſpeak- 


younger Pliny mentions blin in a kt of 
] the grea men in Rome; Sed ego verear 
"bg ada Andra on 

© lium, C. Calvum, Afinuim Pollionem, Mar- 
Q; Hortenſium, M. Bru- 


ing of the men 2 age + ius Who 
adorned the A ah ths aas of 
Pollio in- that iluftrious — oo Jam 
paene ſupervacanaeum videri poteſt, eminen- 
** tium ingeniorum notare tempora. Quis 
enim ignorat diremtos gradibus aetatis floruiſſe 
« * Hoc _ Ciceronem, - Hortenſium, ſane- 
m, Catonem, Sulpicium; moxque 
tum, Calidium, Coelium, Calvum, et 
” um Ciceroni Caeſarem; eorumque 
6 7 alumnos, 828 ac Pollianem 
« HAſnium, aemulumque dis Salluſtium.” 
In another place, 2 his ſteadineſs, - 
— Kg Caeſar's cauſe ; en” 
&« Pollio, us et nis ibus - 
« fidus.” "The En iſtorian —— god 
ther inſtance of his integrity. There had been a 
great friendſhip between — 2 and. Anthony 3 
but after the latter gave himſelf up to an infa- _ 
mous commerce with Cleopatra, Pollio would 
have no more concern with him; but when 


: Auguſtus invited him to join with his forces in 


the fight at Actium, he refuſed to be engaged 
on either ſide: Non tur Aſinii Pol- 
4 lionis factum et dictum memorabile. Nam- 
E que cum ſe poſt Brunduſinam pacem con- 
e tinuiſſet in Italia, neque aut vidiſſet unquam 
5 reginam, aut poſt enervatum amore ejus An- 
e tonii animum, partibus ejus ſe. miſcuiſlet,. 

&« rogante Caeſare, ut ſecum ad belhim proſi- 

&« cifceretur Actiacum: Mea, .inquit, . 
i niam majora merita ſunt, illus in me be- 
«©, neficia notiora: itaque diſcrimini veſtro me 
& ſubtraham, et ero praeda victoris. 

85. Pierides vitulam, &c.] Servius under-- 
ſtands this to- mean, es either feed his herds, be- 
&« cauſe he reads this poem; or nurſe up a heifer 
* for him as a reward.” Reus makes a farther 
uſe of this-paſſage. He thinks the time of 
publication of this Eclogue may be difcov 


and aſſiſting him in putting a ſtop to the flight 
2 — 


— 


from the verſes before us: He is of opinio 
that the mention of a heifer and afterwards: 


a bull, 


Bucolic. 


ne Ecl. III. | 
Mx x. Pollio ct ipſe facit nova carmina, paſcite taurum, 


93 


Jam cornu petat, et pedibus qui ſpargat arenam. 


a bull, refers to the time of his obtaining a tri · 
umph for the Dalmatian 2 ;. theſe animals 
being ſacrificed on: ſuch 10ns, to: Jupiter 
Capitolinus, That triumph being noted in the 
Fafti, to have happened on the eighth of the 
Kalends of November, in the year of Rome 
715, he concludes, that this Eclogue muſt 
probably have been written about the middle of 
October, when Virgil was about 31 years old. 
His learned countryman, Catrou, is of another 
opinion, He thi that Damoetas propoſes 
to breed up a heifer for him, as a man of taſte 
in poetry; and that Menalcas propoſes a young 
bull, as for one, who was himſelf an illuſtrious 
Poet. Burman, in his note on the next cou- 

et, takes nova carmina to fignify Heroic and 

pic verſes, being induced by a note of Acron 
on Horace, where he ſays, that the Lyric poets 
uſed to ſacrifice a heifer, the Tragic a goat, and 
the others a bull. He quotes Ramus alſo, who 
ſays a heifer was a reward. for Bucolic poets, 
which Burman ſays he took from Servius, and 
wiſhes he had added the authority of ſome other 
writer, I believe indeed it will be difficult to 
prove, that. either heifers or bulls were ever of- 
fered in ſacrifice by Poets, or given to them as 
a reward. We know that the goat was a reward 
for Tragedy: but I cannot find the leaſt hint in 
any ancient author, concerning a like reward for 
the other ſorts of poetry. Nor is. it eaſy to 
imagine, that it ſhould be cuſtomary for Poets 


to ſacrthce à bull, which was eſteemed the ſt 


victim that could be offered to the Gods. 
hus Pliny. ** Hinc-vitimae opimae, et lau- 
« tiffima deorum precatio.” Nay our Poet him- 
ſelf has told us as much, in the ſecond Georgick ; 


« Hinc albi, Clitumne, greges, et maxima Taurus 


« Vifima, ſaepe tuo perfuſi flumine ſacro, 
* Romanos ad templa deum duxcre triumphos.“ 


There does indeed ſeem ſomething like an aE 
laſion to a heifer being a reward for ſuch as 
excel in Bueolic poetry, in the cloſe of this Ec- 
Togue, where Palaemon tells the contending ſhep- 
herds, . that. each of them deſerves a heifer ; 


Dan. 


c et vitula tu dignus et hic. But perhaps the 
* reader will be of opinion, that this al- 
udes only to the heifer, which the ſhepherds had 
to ſtake, I dare not venture to make 
an abſolute deciſion in an affair ſo very doubt- 
ful; and therefore ſhall leave it to be con- 
ſidered, whether this paſſage may not relate to 
the Ambarualia, in which we have ſeen already, 
that a heifer was the uſual offering for wealthy 
perſons, According. to this. interpretation, Da- 
moetas deſires the Muſes to feed a heifer fon 
their friend and patron ; to which Menalcas an- 
ſwers, ©* Pollio is not only a patron of the 
* Muſes, but alſo a Poet himſelf : therefore in- 
© ſtead of a heifer, the uſual victim of wealth 
„ ſhepherds, feed a bull, the greateſt of 
victims for. ſo illuſtrious a perſon.” Thoſe 
who will not admit of this expoſition, may, 
take that. of Ruaeus, which is certainly. very 
ingenious. $844) 
86. Pallis et ipſe facit, &c.] We have ſeen 
already, in the notes on the preceding couplet, 
that Pollio was an excellent Poet. . n 
Nova carmina.] Servius interterprets nova by 
magna, miranda. Burman will have it to mean 
Heroic and Epic poems, . becauſe Acron ſays, 
Alios. (which he interprets Epicos) Poetas taurum 
immolaſſe. It may probably mean no more, than 
that Pollio was at that time compoſing ſome 
new pom. ee eee 26 
87, Jam cornu petat, Sc. IL. Theſe circum- 
ances make a good deſcription of a young 
bull, that is juſt come to maturity. This line 
is repeated in the ninth Aeneid, ver. 629. 
It can hardly be doubted but. that the victory 
here belongs to Menalcas. Damoetas. ſpeaks 
of Pollio, only as a judge of poetry: but Me- 
nalcas celebrates him, as being, a good Poet 
himſelf, . Damoetas offers him a. heifer.; but. 
Menalcas propoſes a bull for him. Thus the 
latter excels the former in each particular. The 
ſhepherds are now equal; Damoetas excelling 
in the firſt, ſecond, and. fourth, and Menalcas 
in the third, fifth, and ſeventh; for they were 


= if; 


ſixth; as they will alſo appear to be 


* 


of 7 
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1- | edition. 


£ yell 'untefftzhd what Hare, und the reſt 
ter Him meun, About the Cotiſulſhip of Pol- 
* Yo, arid weniſe" ich, 


*rralcas, ; 
mne bimſelf equal with Pollio, by faying 
„ Pills amm rn, Orc. to Which he now 
« anſwers, chat Dumdetas, who loves Polio, 
2 to be endned wirr that poetical genius, 
«for which be hears Pollio to be celebrated, 
% And ought to have honey How, that is, be 
4e maſter of a honey eloquence, and able to 
< treat of the molt dimcult ſubjects, 
6 ſwertnens.“ Then he feems to 
that we ougnit to read weniar quo le 
taudet, taking pur be uſd for ut, A ot 

it, "Mey Be ram v fing your prujſes, and 
nn be be furniſhed won "all nene. I muſt 
conſeſs myſelf to be as much at a 166 to un- 


Mella fluant illi, fest et rubus uber Atbetttum 


ſo much as one 


genius, 


with the 


P. Virgilii Muronis 
Dau. Quits, Pollidy ant; venist que de quoque gaudet: 


„ 


Maxx. 


fland Serwius and his followers. I do not ſee how 
it appears from the following couplet, that Da- 
moetas here cenfures the of Menal- 
cas ; not Was it Menatcas, but Damoetas him- - 
RK, that laid Pollio amat „Or. nor can I 
cottiptetiend, how it can be an anſwer to that 
arrogante to ny, That Damoetas, who loves 
« Pollio, to be endued with the fame 


| 


Wn. genius. His Words are, Sed ex 
| «c \ * Al * Til | o ] . 
« fe fere Pollioni voluerat, dicendo, u. 


„ To dmit niſtram, c. cui nunc reſpondet, 


« Damotam illum, qui Pollionem amat, de- 
* here etiam iniſtructum eſſe facultate illa poe- 


1 tica, qua Pollionem celebrari audit, &c.“ 


It is to be hoped, that this learned Critick will 
explain this paſſage farther, in ſome future 
His taking quo for ut, and inſerting 
Jautlet for gauet ſeems violent; for he does not 
fay, that he is countenanced in this reading, by 
manuſcript. "To con- 
clude, I do not fee it neceffary, to ſuppoſe, that 
the paſſage before us alludes to the civil or mi- 
litary Honours of Pollio : it may poſſibly aim 
At a which he had acquired as an author. 

89. Mella fluant ill.) Burman, as was ob- 
ſerved in the preceding note, interprets this to 
mean Eloquence. It ſeems rather to allude to 


| the happineſs of the Golden Age, in which the 


Poets feign, that honey dropped from oaks. Thus 
we read in the next Edogue 3" * | 
Et durae quercus ſudabunt roſcida mella.” 


Ser the note · on ver. 147. of the firſt Georgick. 


. 
| Ferat et rubus aſper amomum.] Rubus is with- 
out doubt the Bramble, or Blackberry-buſh. 


Servius ſays the Amomum is an Allyrian flower; 
to prove Which, he quotes theſe words of Lu- 
can; © Vicinae meſſis amamum. The Earl of 


. Who loves thee, Pollio, all thoſe bleſlings ſhare 


Aerſtand this Tearned'Critick, es he is to uner- 


* 


e 
Dryden 


Dryden renders it Aub; 
Let Myreb inſtead of Thorn his ſences fill.” 


Dr Trapp tranſlates it Spices, and Catrou des 


parfums. Theophraſtus tells us, that ſome fox 
the Kannen is brought from Media, and others ö 
from India; Ts A w eee 6 Qs 
4% be Madziac u ig. Ea. Dioſcorides days 
= 2 is a little ſhrub, with branches bending and 

like a cluſter of grapes. It has a 
flower, ſmall, and reſembling a ſtock- 


« bryony. That from Armenia is accounted 
te the 'beſt, which is of a goldiſh colour, has 
<« reddiſh ſtalks, and a very ſweet ſmell; 

A uwjacy iols Yajarioues dend Barpus, e FüR 
arrifrerhi Hue daurq; : III 1. Aeg, pat 
pv, ws Aguxetou” p dt Bpvovig Ppvovig d lo A- 
xi lor Noh To appaiuon, Xpurigov Ti Xp, txo 
Tz. T6 EvAov unroxzppen, tvwdes. i . The ſame 
author ſpeaks of a worſe ſort from Media, and 
another from Pontus. Ruaeus quotes this de- 
ſcription of Dioſcorides. But theſe words In 
« Af yria, Armenia, Ponto, et Media opti- 
«. mum” are not juſt; for Dioſcorides does not 
mention Armenia, and ſays expreſsly that the 
Amomum from Media, which grows in. moiſt 
and plain places, is leſs F. ; Ta d unde 


à T6 „ Willa 19, i» 5Pugpars Tiras S 
@& Iva TWO. ſcems to ſpeak of it as. z 
cluſter from an Indian vine; though, he ſays | 
others are of opinion, that it is a ſnhrub like a 
myrtle, a ſpan high, that it is gathered with 
the root, and is very brittle ; that the beſt ſort | © 
is like; the leaves of the pomegranate- tree, not 
wrinkled, and of a - reddiſh colour; and that 
it zrows.alſo in Armenia, Media, and Pontus ; 
« Amomi: uya in uſu eſt, ex Indica vite la- 
« bruſca; ut alii exiſtinavere, frutice myrtu- 
<< oo, palmi altitudine: carpiturque cum ra- 
dice, manipulatim leniter companitur, pro- 
< tinus fragile. Laudatur quam maxime Punici 
5 mali foliis ſimile, nec — colore — 
. Naſcitur ęt in Armenia parte, quae 

40 n 4 er 
ae great queſtion — 


3 2 The leaves are like thoſe «|. 


| Bucolic, Eel III. 93 
MIN. Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Maeri: 90 


Atque 


the modern writers, whether we are at preſent 


acquainted with the true Amamum of the Anci- 
ents. It is ſufficient for our t purpoſe to 
know, tbat there was ſuch a or perfume, 
in high eſteem among them, ànd that it came 
from the eaſtern parts of the wonld. There- 


fore, when Damoetas wiſhes that Pollio's friends 


may gather Amamum from brambles, he makes a 
ſecand alluſion to the happineſs of the Golden 
Age. n 


— Aſſyrium vulgo naſcetur Amomum.” 


90. Qui Bavium non odit, &c.] Menalcas 
changes the ſubject, from the admirers:of- Pol- 
"| lip to his detractors; and as Damoetas had 
wiſhed all happineis to the former; ſo he ex · 
preſſes the greateſt deteſtation of the latter. 
* We ſee plainly, ſays Catrou, what fort af 
© oppolition there is between the two couplets 
„of Damoetas and Menalcas. The former 
4 wiſhes-the friends of Pollio, as a reward (for 
their good- will, equal hondurs to thoſe which 
„ had been decreed to this illuſtrious Roman. 
«© -Pollio had been Conſul, and had 3 
5 triumph for his of Dalmatia. 

*© ſecond: wiſhes all thoſe, who do — 
< the verſes of Bavius, as a puniſhment for 
6 their ill taſte, - may eſteem thoſe of Maevius, 
« a worſe poet ſtill. 
lation is there between Bavius and Pollio, be- 
„ tween a hero and a bad poet? And if there 
eis nane, where are the Jaws of the Amoebean 
46  Eclogue ? A paſſage of Symmachus may per- 
„ haps clear up this dark place, -which: the in» 

+ terpreters: have. not explained: Nen idem bo- 
nor, ſays Symmachus, in pronuntiandis fabu- 
6 lis, P. Pollioni, quam Bavio: fuit, neque par 
6 Aeſopo et Raſſio fama proceſſit. Here this au- 
“ thor puts Pollio and avs in competition, 
<« and ſeems to give the preference to Bavius. 
«© They were bath poets, and compoſed 
«© matic pieces. Each of them had his parti- 
% fans; but Virgil was for Pollio, his benefactor. 
e In this Eclogue, he makes a furious attack 
«© upon the rival of his friend. He would 
* have thoſe, who 
«« ſtupid * to be n of the groſſeſt ab- 

* ſurdities, 


But, in ſhort, what re- 


dra- 


eſteem him, be accounted 


the laſt editions | Tor 
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beg 


Dau. Qui legitis 


8 to conſider, whether what Virgil has 
faid of them is not capable of a better interpre- 


i poems 
Wherein does the puniſhment conſiſt ? It would 
indeed be a puniſhment to a perſon of good taſte, 
to be obliged to read bad poetry; but ſurely it 
can be none to him that likes it. We know that 


pute to be ndenbuly bad. Let us pode Soy 
that Maevius was the ——— of Pollio : the 


fatire .in this caſe will be plain, and 
ſtrongly levelled againſt Marius The ſenſe 
then will be, that none can bear the of 


Maevius, but ſuch as are ſo ſenſeleſs as to like 
the wretched verſes of Bavius. This ſenſe ſeems 
to me more delicate, and more like Virgil. We 
may ftrengthen this interpretation by conſidering 
an link ſimilar circumſtance. We are told 
that Settle was once a rival of the famous Dry- 
den, and had a ftrong 2 his ſide. 
any friend of Dryden would have ſhewed his 
contempt of that unworthy antagoniſt, could 
he have done it better than by naming ſome in- 
conteſtably bad Poet, ſuch. as Withers, for in- 
ſtance, and ſaying, 
©, hate Withers, admire Settle ?”” Would not | 
the ſatire, in that caſe, be more delicate, and 
ftrong, than if that friend had named two of 
Dry en's antagoniſts, and ſaid, ** Let him that 
% does not hate Blackmore, admire Settle ?”? 
There is no great matter of ſatire in naming two 
Poets together, who are neither of them in 
eſteem, But to compare a Poet, who has many 
admirers, with another that has none, is treat- 
ing him with ridicule and contempt. We may 
conclude therefore, that Maevius had his ad- 
mirers, and that Virgil, being incenſed againſt 
him for abuſing his friend Pollio, was reſolved to 
ſhew his contempt. of him, by telling him he 
was no better a poet than Bavius. Dryden has 
tranſlated this line moſt ſtrangelyz 


- 


If 


Bucolic. Ecl. III. 
is flores, et humi naſcentia fraga, 
| Tights, O * fugite . ee in bebe 


&« Let him that does not 


M2 N. 


4 Who hates not living Bavius, let him be, 
„Dead Maevius, doom'd to love thy works 
*-: 6: aa then” x 


Where this famous tranſlator diſcovered, that 
Maevius was dead, when this Eclogue was Writ- 
ten, I cannot imagine. | 

91. Atqueidem jungat, &c.] Here Menalcas 
ſays, that ſuch as can like the poetry of Mae- 


vius, are capable of nn themſelves in 
the EL abſurdities. 33 


ä 


ui legitis flores, c.] © In theſe and 
24d = fol owing couplets, the ſhepherds ſeem to 
„ be grown friends: they do not ſting one 
120 ke oxy as before; but only oppoſe one ſen- 
<© tence to another; in which they appear to me 
6 to be always equal. The allegories, which 
e ſome have imagined, do not pleaſe me. Da- 
„ moetas admoniſhes the boys, to avoid the 
« flowers of the meadows, where ſnakes lie 
* hid: Menalcas warns the ſheep to keep from 
* the banks of the rivers, where there is dan- 
« ger.” La CERDA. 

* Dam. Ye boys, that gather flowers, and 
< ſtrawberries, that grow on the ground, ſlie 
** from hence, a cold ſnake lies hid in the graſs. 

« Men. Ye ſheep, forbear to go farther, it 
js not ſafe to truſt the bank: the ram himſelf 
js even o.] drying his fleece.“ 

Servius underſtands this allegoricaly. He 
ſays it is a hint to the Mantuans, who lived 
among armed ſoldiers, that were as dangerous 
as ſo many ſerpents. Vives interprets it, You 
that ſtudy the liberal arts, avoid this vene- 
* mous Poet.” Catrou thinks it is a metaphor 
taken from the country, to ſhew the danger of 
thoſe paſſions, which captivate the heart. He 
underitands love to be the ſnake in the grafs, If 
this paſſage muſt be underſtood allegorically, T 
Would d rather follow the interpretation of Vives, 
becauſe it continues the ſubject of the precedi 
couplet. But I believe it would be better, wich 


La Cerda, to underſtand theſe verſes literally. 
N Humi 


ar Bad t nerf, rol nals Th 40. 
Ne vd d nararres rere yewnoPe, Art Auf 


Servius alſo underſtands this couplet allegorically, 
and thinks it alludes to the ſtory of Virgil's be- 
ing in danger of his life from Arrius the cen- 
_turion, if he had not thrown himſelf into the 
river. Vives tells us the whole ſtory: ©& Ar- 
<«& rius the centurion was placed in Virgil's | 
< lands, and when Virgil returned from the city 
«<< with Caeſar's edict, by which Arrius was com- 
% manded to quit his poſſeſſion, the centurion 
2 2 Virgil 


0 incius, and ſwam to the farther bank.” 
Dr Trapp is of opinion, that “ to put the ram 
for the ſhepherd, however allegorical it may} 
« be, is not very natural: and there is little 
G4 hh 02S. rs ng into 
<<. river accidentally, 8 into it de- 
<« ſignedly.“ n to love 
> ea on, "ow that the ph ar this 
couplet is, that love is a ſlippery ſhoar, from | 
which we eaſily fall headlong into the tor-| 
rent, n the brink, I 
belle wes Jad better keep to the literal inter- 


with 1 his drawn ſword, and | 
ued him, till he threw himſelf into the | 


P. Virgili Maronis 

Max. Parcite oves nimium procsdere: non bene ripse 
Creditur : ipſe aries etiam nunc vellera ficcat. 9.4 
Da. Tityre, paſcentes a flumine reice capellas: | 


Nm} Daniel Heinſius has nam inflead of | 
non, which ſurely muſt be a miſtake, 

95. Etiam nunc.} e 
one manuſcript. | 


» — * 


— * A i alc. At4 »” 


96. 77 gere e Theſe co 


con- 


ande the fab f taking care of the 
« Dan. Q Tityrus, keep 'the goats back 
< from the river: I myſelf will them all 


< in the fountain, when it ſhall be a proper 


time. 

« Mx. Fold the ſheep, if the 
heat ſhould dry up the n preſa 
= their dugs in vain with our hands, as we did 
« ſome time ago.” 

Servius thus allegorizes the paſſage before us ; 
O Mantua, refrain from the endeavour to re- 
ﬆ* cover thy lands: for when it ſhall be a 
80 ne, J will waſh them all, that is, I will- 

urge them all before Caeſar, when he 

« return from the fight at Actium. He uſes. 
this expreſſion in fonte with great propriety ; 
for he himſelf 21 ant to — his — 
4 from Caeſar's friends, from ſome little 
© ſtreams; but now he tells the Mantuans, 
{© that he will obtain the benefit from the foun- 
e tain head, from Caeſar himſelf.” But Vir- 
il, if we may believe the writers of his life, 
iſhed all his ues, ſeven years before the 
fight at Atium. Vives interprets this couplet 
in the ſame manner, and takes i fonte to mean 
Auguſtus ; but he does not mention Actium. 
Catrou underſtands it as a caution, to avoid be- 
ing ſurprized by dangerous inclinations. Dryden 
tranſlates this couplet thus; 


% From rivers drive the kids, a 2 ng your hook : : 
Anon I'll waſh em in the w brook.” 


What does he mean by and your hook ? 
Reice.] © Here is 2 | fig) rejice intg 


© re- ice, then a contraction of two ſhort vowels 


into 


Bucolic. Ecl. III. 


* ubi tempus erit; 3 omnes in 


fonte lavabo. 


Mx x. Cogite oves, pueri: ſi lac praeceperit acſtus, 
Ut nuper, fruſtra preſſabimus ubera palmis. 


Dam. Eheu, quam pingui macer eſt mihi taurus in arvo] 


100 


Idem amor exitium pecori eſt, pecoriſque magiſtro. 


“4 into along diphthong, re. ice into reice. Thus 
« ye have eicit for ejicit in Lucretius ; 


e Nec radicitus e vita ſe tollit et eicit. N 


Ru AE us. 


97. "42+ po .] Thus Theocritus, 


in We fich 1d 


Alec tual Yaporire xepouxides* Eupiov duft 
Ilavas ey Avon Tubapiridoc ide xpavas. 


4 98. Si lac pratceperit ar. That is, 

22828 — ante co ante verterit. 
ence 

« firſt a thing, and conceive it in their 

* mind, before they teach others. Gifanius 

6 < thinks we ſhould read perceperit for inva- 


, after the manner of the old Latin wri- 


* tors. Thus Pacuvius, in his Medea, has 
« Horror pereipit; and Plautus, in bis Amphi- 
& tryo, Nam mihi, Cc. mihi horror membra mi- 
& ſero percipit dictis tuis; and Lucretius, lib. 5. 


Aera percipiat calidis ferworibus ardor. 


But I think we ought not to change the text.“ 
La CEZADA. Ruaeus interprets it, either of 
drying up the milk, or corrupting it fo, as to, 
make it go away. W. L. makes uſe of a word, 

which I do not remember to have ſeen elſe- 
where ; 


If heate, as erſt it did, the milk forgſtotue. 


The Earl of Lauderdale sei it, 
„Drive home the ewes, my lads, leſt heat 


&© reftrain 


„Their milk, as late we preſs'd their dugs in 
6&6 „ain.“ | 


eceptors are ſo called, becauſe they 


Ms N. 
Dryden's tranſlation is, 
| To fold my flock ; when milk is &y'4 with 
« heat; 
cc In yain the milk-maid tugs an empty teat.”, 
And Dr Trapp's, 
% Boys, * if ſummer dry the 
© mi | 


6c As lately ; we ſhall ſqueeze the teat in vain.” 


He explains it in his note by pratcoccupaverit 
| which, without doubt, is the true meaning. | 


Catrou ſeems to think it means curdling the 
milk; Si la chaleur venoit a taurner leur laits:?* 


100. Eben quam pi Ae 
ments, that bis herd is is 1228 to the — 
of love, as well as himſelf. Menalcas anſwers, 
that love is not the occaſion of re 
his ſheep, but ſome faſcination. 

„ Dam, Alas! in how fa a field is 
«© my bull lean! Love is the ſame deſtruction 
of the cattle, and of the maſter of the cattle. 

Mx. Theſe certainly do not ſuffer by 
„C love; their fleſh ſcarce to their bones. 
I know not what eye bewitches the tender 
* lambs,” 

£beu.] Some read Hes, Hot, which anten 
to the CO , A.. 


Macer ot mibi taurus. Thus Theseritus 
in his Neger 
Arles ub x0 rabpesg $ wiliqcre 


In arve.] Pierius and Bra iii 


in ſcyeral manuſcripts, which reading they ap- 


NAA 


prove, 


ea” 


—_ Virgilii Maronis 
Max. His certe neque amor cauſi eſt; vix oſſibus haerent. 
Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat agnos. 

Dau. Dic quibus in terris, et eris mihi magnus Apollo, 


- 


\. 


of Mantua. This Caelius, it a ——_ was an 
extravagant fellow, that ſpent his eftate in lux- 


n 


ten cattle. ury and left himſelf no more land, than ſufficed 
Plautus, for his ſepulchre. This ſolution makes the riddle 
Eroum ne 8 upon the name of Caelius, 
ſays, he | | caeli being 1 to mn, not 2 
ar vo. heaven, but the ace aelus. 

| n PR ILL . l S e, 
cribed the leannefs of his bull to love, a paſ- N it alludes to 
fion by which himſelf was tormented ; but Me- the well, which the p 

nalcas tells him, . that this cannot be the caſe of Syene, to ſhew, EO rn 


F 


young lambs, which are mere ſkeletons ; jends of July „ over 
and therefore ſome other cauſe ought to be mary {hv that. others would have 13 
— Which be thinks to be faſcination or ſhield of Ajax, on which the form of the hea-” 
witchcraft. vens was expreſſed ; others a cave in Sicily, 
Vir offius baerent. Thus Theocritus, in his through which Proſerpine was carried off by 
Napa + . IN Pluto: and others the place called mundus in the 
| rites of Ceres : but thefe he thinks are too high 
OS wn ih Gr en Aixzlay | for a countryman. Philargyrius ſpeaks of a well, 
Tagli. into which they uſed formerly to deſcend in or- - 
der to celebrate their myſteries, the orb, or cir- 
103. 8 . faſcinat.] It is an opinion, | cumference of which was no more than three 
which ſtill prevails among the ignorant, that | ells, that they might thereby diſcover the pro- 
witches, and other evil diſpoſed perſons, have a] duce of the year: when they were at the bot- 
wer of injuring both perſons and cattle, by | tom, they could ſee no more of the ſky, than 


at them with a malicious eye. what anſwered to the circumference of the well. 
| He mentions alſo the Sictlian cave, and the ſhield; 
"RO ET We not of Ajax, but of Achilles. Plutarch tells us, in 
104. Dir quibur in terris, _ Damoetas, his life of Romulus, that when Rome was 
to put an end to the controverſy, propoſes a rid-| founded, they dug a trench round the place, 
dle to his antagoniſt, who, inſtead of ſolving it, | where afterwards che Comitia ſtood, and threw 
| another. into it the firſt-fruits of every thing that was 
* Damn. Tell me in what land, the fpace of either uſeful or neceſſary; and then that every 
<< heaven is extended three ells and no more; | man took a turf of his own country, and threw 
and you ſhall be great Apollo to me. it into the trench; that this trench was called 
Mex. Tell me in what land flowers grow, | Mundus, which they took for their centre, and 
K. « inſcribed with the name of [OY and Phyl- deſcribed the city in a circle round it. This he 
<« lis ſhall be your own.” ſays was done according to the rites of the Tuſ- 
Aſconius Pedianus, to Servius. and | cans, Feſtus relates, from Atteius Capito, that 
Philargyrius, affirmed that he had heard Virgil | this trench lay open three days, which were 
himmel declare, that he had left theſe riddles, | accounted moſt ſtrictly religious. Hence La 
on purpoſe to torture the grammarians in ſoly- | Cerda obſerves, that we ought to conſider at- 
wg * and that the firſt alluded to Caclius | tentively, that this trench, which * 
undus. 


Bucolic. 


Tres pateat caeli ſpatium non amplius ulnas. 


Mundus or the World, lay open juſt three days. 
He then proves, that mundus and caelum are 
oſten uſed in the ſame ſenſe, and infers from all 
this, that the three ells, mentioned by the Poet, 
allude to the three days, and that the caelum 
alludes to the trench or Mundus. This cri- 
ticiſm he aſcribes to Ciaconius, and adds, that 
he thinks it probable, | that Virgil, who was 
well verſed in what concerned the Romans, 
would chooſe to allude to the affairs of that 

of whom he takes frequent i- 
ties to celebrate the glories. Ruaeus, beſides 
the interpretations already mentioned, favours us 
with three others; 1. Pomponius refers it to one 
Caelus whoſe ſtatue was but three cubits. 
2. Alciatus underſtands it of an oven, the 
mouth of which was three ells wide. 3. Others 
of any well, from which any perfon being let 
down, ſees no more of the ſky than the breadth 
of the well. Out of all theſe various opinions, 
Ruaeus leaves his reader to chooſe which he 
likes beſt. Dr Trapp thinks the ſtory of Cae- 
lius and his monument à poor jeſt, and a very 
indifferent into the bargain; and declares 
himſelf either for the well or the oven. Catrou 
thinks the moſt ſimple interpretation the beſt, 
becauſe it is moſt within the reach of a ſhep- 
herd's underſtanding, and therefore declares far 
the well. Burman'relates two or three other in- 
terpretations, which are not very material, and 
at laſt leaves the difficulty as he found it. For 
my own part, I do not pretend to any ſkill in 
the ſolution of riddles ; but I ſhall hope for the 
reader's excuſe if I offer one interpretation 
more, which I have not met with among all the 
various opinions of the Commentators. Might 
not the ſhepherd mean a celgſtial globe or ſphere ? 
That the Ancients had the uſe of ſuch inſtru- 
ments, is certain. Pliny, Lib. II. cap. 8. aſ- 
cribes the invention of the ſphere to Atlas; 


Ecl. III. 101 
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Mx N. 


e Atlas.” In Lib. VIII. cap. 56. where he 
ſpeaks of the inventors of things, he aſcribes 
the invention of aſtronomy to Atlas, and that 
of the ſphere to Anaximander; Aſtrologiam 
* Atlas, Libyae filius; ut alii, Aegyptii z ut 
5 alii, Aſſyrii. Sphaeram in ea Mileſius Anaxi- 
*© mander.” Diogenes Laertius alſo aſcribes 
the invention of the ſphere to the ſame Anaxi - 
mander ; 'AvFiuavdpo; pa Fido, MAH s.. 
GAXE , EOaipav xarerutuare Damoetas 
might poſſibly allude to the glaſs ſphere of Ar- 
chimedes, which has been ſpoken of already, in 
the notes on ver. 40. It will be objected by 
ſome perhaps, that three ells is a much larger di- 
menſion, than is ever found in any celeſtial. 
globe. But we do not know, how theſe 
inſtruments uſed to be made by the Ancients. 
Befides the Criticks are not agreed whether the - 
ulna was an ell or a cubit. See the note on ver. 
355. of the third Georgick. Now if we ſup⸗ 
poſe it to mean a cubit; a circumference of 
three cubits will agree with the meaſure of the 


haps will object, that a globe repreſents the 
whole heaven, whereas Virgil ſpeaks only of a 
ſpace, or part of the ſky. To this I anſwer, 
that ſpatrum ſignifies not only a part, but the 
whole meaſure of any thing. Thus Juvenal uſes - 
it to expreſs the whole dimenſion of a turbot; 


Hadriaci /patium admirabile rhombi.” | 


Pliny alſo uſes ſpatium for the meaſure of a 
man, from the crown of the head to the ſole - 
of the foot; ** Quod fit hominum fpatium a 
< veſtigio ad yerticem, id eſſe paſſis manibus 
inter longiſſimos digitos obſervatum eſt. If 
any one ſhould doubt of the ſignification of the 
word patet, which I render to. be extended, let 


him conſult Caeſar, who, in his ſeventh book 


globes in common uſe among us. Others per- 


de Bello Gallico, uſes pateo to expreſs the exten- 
ſion of a plain; Ante oppidum planities 

e circiter millia paſſuum tria in longitudinem 
te patebas; and theſe words are repeated 
twice in the ſame book. Pliny alſo, 1 
uſes patet for extends; © Sylvarum longitudo eſt 
*« ſchoenorum XX: latitudo dimidium ejus. 

e Schoenus patet, Eratoſthenis. ratione, ſtadia : 


Circulorum quoque caeli ratio in terrae men- 
© tione aptius dicetur, quando ad eam tota per- 
<< tinet, Signiferi modo inventionibus non dilatis. 
% Obliquitatem ejus intellexiſſe, hoc eſt, rerum 
«© fores aperuiſſe, Anaximander Mileſius traditur 
primus olympiade quinquageſima octava. 
digna deinde in eo Cleoſtratus, et prima Ari- 
« etis ac Sagittarii. Sphaeram ipſam ante multo l 
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: | of the blood of Ajax into a 
-Hyacinth might not be alcogether ſo trite as 
it is us, who have been accuſtomed to 
read it in Ovid at ſchool. He propoſes a new 
ſolution, with rather too much confidence, 

gh it is very ingenious. He produces a 
coin, which has the image of Auguſtus on one 
fide; with this inſcription, C AES AR AV- 


- *GVSTVS, and on the other flowers, with 


L. AQVILIUS FLORVS III. VIR. 

"Theſe he ſays are the flowers, to which Menal- 

as alludes, as if he had ſaid, you aſk where 

the heaven extends only three ells, meaning 

the Roman Forum: and I on 1 
in what country flowers grow with the 

Ton of kings, meaning Auguſtus, whoſe 
we 


name we ſtrike on our coin among flowers. 
He adds a conjecture, that perhaps the name of 
Florens, à ſort of money, was derived from 


of 

He then anſwers ſeveral ob- 
jections, which he thinks may be made to his 
— I do not recite them, becauſe 


1 © ſtowed on Octavianus till the year of Rome 
166 
* and was 4. 
y years old. Now the Bucolicks were publiſhes 
|< when: Virgil was 32.“ This ical 


{have recourſe to the more natural and 


-. 


Naſcantur 


729, in the ſeventh 


Confulfhip of Ofavius, 
third of Agrippa, when irgil 


objeQion 4s, I believe, not to be anfwered. 


interpretation of the Hyacinth. But the au- 
ity of Nannius, which he produces, to ſhew, 
Hyacinthus as well as that of 


taking ia backwards finds 
of the name to be ai. This is ſtraining — 
, y; and Ruaeus acknowledges, that 
this reading of Hiacinthus is contra communem 
Graeciae totius Ruaeus obſerves farther, 
that Ajax and Hyacinthus were not kings, but 
the ſons of kings, and that Virgil 2 them 
kings, in the ſame manner, as he calls Lavinia 
and Ariadne queens in other places. I ſhall not 
_ to enquire whether Ajax was actually 
poſſeſſed of the crown of Salamis. This is 
certain, that he commanded their troops at the 
ſiege of Troy; and the chief commanders in 
that war are generally looked upon as kings. 
Nor is it neceſſary, to prove that the name of 
Hyacinthus was meant in this to- 
gether with that of Ajax; ſince Virgil might 
poetically ſpeak of kings in the plural number, 
when only one king was intended. Pope, who 
has imitated theſe riddles, in his firſt Paſtoral, has 
thought himſelf at liberty alſo to uſe monarchs in 
the plural number, where he alluded toa circum- 
ſtance, that belonged only to one ſingle monarch : 


„ STREPH. Say, ſhepherd, ſay, in what glad 
ſoil appears, | 

«© A wond'rous tree that ſacred monarchs bears? 

Tell me but this, and I'll diſclaim the prize, 

And give the ueſt to thy Sylvia's eyes. 

«© Darn. Na . me 5 la what more 


«« happy fade | 
The thiſtle ſprings, — } x; 


- Bucolic. Ecl- III. 103 
Naſcantur flores: et Phyllida ſolus habeto. 


PAL. Nai noſtrum inter vos tintas componere lit: 

Et vitula tu dignus, et hic et quiſquis amores 

Aut metuet dulces, aut experietur amaros. 110 
Claudite jam rives, pueri: fat prata biberunt. IIA * 


« And then a nobler prine I 
« For Sylvia, charming Sylvia, 


thine.” 


107. Phyllida ſolus habete.] 2 was one, 
whom both the imed; one ſaying 
Phyllida mitte mihi, and the other amo 


ante alias. But now Menalcas ſeems ſo confi- 
dent of his having puzzled Damoetas, that he 
offers to give him a ſole right to her, if he can 
ſolve the riddle. - ns MS 


108. Non noftrum inter vos, &c.] Palaemon 
declares, that it is not in his power to decide, 
which has the better, and defires them to make 


{ 


& PAL, It is not in my power, to decide ſo 


4 great a controverſy between you: you deſerve 
cc the cow, and he alſo; and whoſoever ſhall 
<« bediffident in ſucceſsful love, or have expe- 
<« rience of unſucceſsful. Now, my lads, 

& the rills: the meadows are ſufficiently moiſ- 
es tened.” N. 

Servius makes a ſtop after nan; ſo that the 
ſenſe will be thus; Na: it is my part to decide. 
In this he is followed by ſome other Criticks. 
Others underſtand a queſtion to be aſked ; Is it 
not'my part to decide ? Theſe interpretations ſeem 
to have this foundation; Menalcas propoſes to 
reſign Phyllis to his rival, on condition that he 
ſolves the riddle, which Palaemon objects to, be- 
cauſe the prize, for which they contend, is a 
cow. Hold, ſays he, you forget that you are 
contending for a cow, and now offer to ftake 
your miſtreſs. I, who am choſen judge, will not 


ſuffer you to depart from the original terms of | 


your contention, but will decide the controverſy 
myſelf. This interpretation might be admitted: 
but Ruaeus and other good judges chooſe to un- 
derſtand the words in the moſt plain ſenſe; that 
Palaemon declares himſelf unable to decide, 
which of them has performed beſt. | 


leg. EI vituls ty diane, Ce] Phlzemort 
determines; that each of the ſhepherds deſerves 
2 cow for his reward, and every one alfa, who 


ſhall give ſo juſt a repreſentation of the hopes 


and fears of love. | I 

111. Claudite jam rivos, Sc.] Some under- 
ſtand, that Palaemon, having given his deciſion, 
now turns to his own ſervants, and gives them 
direction to ſtop the rills, that have overflowed 
the — 2 But the * general 
opinion is, that he ſpeaks figuratively, alluding 
to the comfort, which the meadows receive 
from the overflowing rills. Hence Catrou, in 
his tranſlation, gives the metaphor it's proper 
ſenſe; Put an end to your diſpute : I have 
received ſufficient pleaſure in hearing you.“ 
In thoſe rocky and warm countries, it is cuſto- 
mary to refreſh their thirſty fields, with rills of 
water, which they collect together, and then 
turn the courſe of the water to the field that re- 
quires it; as our Poet has beautifully deſeribed 
it in the firſt Georgick ; £ 


« Etcum exuſtus ager morientibus aeſtuat herbis, 
& Ecce ſupercilio clivoſi tramitis undam [ 

« Elicit : illa cadens raucum per laevia murmur 
«© Saxa Ciet, ſcatebriſque arentia temperat arva. 


We find, in the fifth Eclogue, a compariſon of 
good poetry to the quenching of thirſt ; 


6 Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
«© Quale ſopor feſſis in gramine: quale per aeſtum 
Pulcis aquae ſaliente ſitim reſtinguere rivo. 


Dr Trapp here produces a like metaphor from 
the Holy Scriptures My doctrine ſhall drop 
& as the rain; my ſpeech ſhall diſtil as the dew; 
* as the ſmall rain upon the tender herb, and 
* as the ſhowers upon the graſs.” Deut. 
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. Siska, Ae, e- vere the =O Ste The ſubjeQs 


there were ſome prophecies, which fore- of paſtoral poetry 
"that à king ſhould be born into the world to give d 
about this time, under whom the happineſs of | Arbuffa. 


poetry, are of themſelves. too mean, 
to many readers. 
See the note on ver. 40. of the 
 Hemileſque myricae.] The Tamariſl ſome- 
dimes becomes pet tall re; but it is gene- 
rally low and ſhrubby. It is 82 mon on 
| the banks of the rivers in Italy plant was 
above the mme pitch of N into England, penn Eiben 
Fe Sicilian "Muſes, let us fing o ens JG, by Archbiſhop Grindall, as a ſovereign 
* more grand. The vineyards and hum- — for the ſpleen, according to Camden, 
ble tamariſks delight not all. If we ſing of | It is humileſgue genetae, in the Medicean manu- 
the woods, let the woods be worthy of a ſcript, according to Pierius. 
* 3. Si canimus ſylvas, &c.] Tbe Poet is will- 
He invokes the Sicilian Muſes, becauſe ing to raiſe his paſtoral verſe above ene 
NT ebe was a ſtile, and though he ſtill brings his — 
Sicilian. [from the country, yet to make it worth 
Majora e Whilſt Virgil was writing [peruſal of a Roman Conſul. Thus Mr bs 
kis Eclogues and Georgicks, he ſeems to have in his fine imitation of this Eclogue ; 


had frequent impulſes to write ſomething above [cc ven 
ymphs of Solyma ] begin the ſon 
his preſent ſubject. Thus in ws beginning of | cc To heav'nly . ſublimer ſtrains . 


- third Georgick, | 4 The moſſy fountains, and the Hlvan ſhades, 


* The dreams of Pind and Aonian maids 
*. Fentanda via oft, qua me quoque poſlim |«« —— — * * 
4 Tollere humo, vicorque virum volitare per 


i 


eee ES Sint.) Pierius ſays od Bee er moſt of the 

rn 1 c . 15 | {ancient manuſcripts. 
b And, rer, | I 4. Ultima Cumaei venit, &5c.] He now Y begins 
= | Nox tamen ardentes accingar dicere pugnas the ” ſubjeR of the Eclogue, which is the Si- 


bylline prophecy of new and happy days, the 


return of Aſtraca, and of the golden age. 
Now 


4 Ly 
N 
N 4 «a 


« * Tithosi, Prima guat abeſt ab origine Caeſar.” 


C Now comes the laſt age of the Cumaean 
< ſong: the great order of ages begins again. 
« Now the Virgin returns, the reign of Saturn 
« returns: now a new progeny is ſent down 
& from high heaven.” 

Cumaei carminis.] The general opinion is, 
that there were ten heathen propheteſſes, or 
Sibyls, the Delphian, Erythraean, Cumaean, 
Samian, Cuman, Helleſpontic, Lybian, Phry- 
gian, Perſian, and Tiburtine. One of theſe, 
whether the Cumaean or Erythraean, is not 
certain, and ſome ſay it was the Cuman, came 
to Tarquin, king of Rome, and offered him 
nine a of prophecies, for which ſhe de- 
.manded a great price. When this propoſal was 
rejected by the king, ſhe withdrew, and burned 
three volumes, - and coming again before the 
king, aſked the ſame ſum for the fix. Being 
rejected again, ſhe did as before, and returned 
with the remaining three volumes, inſiſting ſtill 
upon the ſame price which ſhe had demanded 
for the whole. The king imagining there was 
ſomething extraordinary in them, from this un- 
uſual condu of the Sibyl, bought them of her, 
and cauſed them to be laid up among the ſacred 
archives of Rome. Two men were appointed 
to have the care of this treaſure: their number 
was afterwards increaſed to ten, and at laſt to 
fifteen, When the Capitol was burnt a little 
before the Dictatorſhip of Sylla, theſe ſacred 
volumes periſhed in the flames. The Senate, 
to. remedy this loſs, ſent meſſengers all over 
Italy and Greece, to collect as many verſes of 
the Sibyls, as could be procured. They found 
about a thouſand, which were brought to Rome, 
and kept with the greateſt care, till at laſt they 
were burnt by Stilico, in the time of the Em- 
peror Honorius. What theſe verſes were, is not 
now certainly known ; for thoſe which are now 
extant under the name of the Sibylline Oracles, 
are not without reaſon generally thought to be 
ſpurious, This however we may conclude, 
from the Eclogue before us, that they foretold 
the birth of a child, to happen about that time; 
under whom the world ſhould enjoy peace and 
happineſs. This muſt certainly allude to our 
bleſſed Saviour, of whoſe birth the prophecies 


in Ifaiah are fo like many verſes in this Eclogue,  Etornp a Javatos PO N de 


Bucolic. Ecl. V. 
Magnus ab integro ſaeclorum naſcitur ordo, 


| that we may reaſonably conclude, that thoſe 


truly inſpired writings had been ſeen, by the Si- 
byls themſelves, or at leaſt by Virgil. In the 
Oration' of the Emperor "Conſtantine to the 
Clergy, as we find it in Euſebius, there is an 
Acroſtick of the Erythraean Sibyl preſerved in 
Greek verſe, the initial letters of which, taken 
together, make IHLOYE XPIZTOE ®EOT 
TIOE EQNTHP ETATPOE; that is, Jeſus 
Chriſt, the ſon of God, the Saviour, the croſs : 


* 
[ 


"Idpuots yas NN xpiotus HH or lat 

Hes d' oupavoSdev j, aiwow 0 jatAnuvy 
Lal pe Wapty xpivct Y , X00j40V d ri. 
oviau d Oro pipores wicloi x, aw, 
T per? Tav ayiov ini ripu Xpovorey 
Lapac po- Ne & avdpur tri Hixxi xpirr. 
Xipœos dr av Wole x60 jues d e H axarJa, ure, 
Pubwoi 7 eidwhe Bpolot x93 WAourov draiſa, 


Eee pn Tt vas gipxrns Hideo. | 
Lap; Tore waa vexpay is trcuFipior Poog gti 
Tovg &yious, avououg Tt rd Wye Au tAEYFEL. - 
Orr Tis mpatas ihagew tore Wavla N“ 
Tridta yae CoPteln Fro Qolnpriv Aft. 
Op1vos Y tx H T xo: Ppuypos odeviav. - 
Exel S neous ddl TE XopEI⁴. 


: Ovpayoy EI, jarvns dt Tt Otiyyos ArITHL, 


T's dt Papayyas, ai d vpupala Hou. 
Topos d guxirs Auvypor &y avIpwroos PDaveirai, 
Tos T opn wedloig tolas, h Wars JAALTTE 

Ovx eig WAouv Ag, Yn Yap Opux Fuca xnpars 
Evy w WoTapect xX4XAd He Nei. 

La ri d cvpavbye P wohuIpnvov D 
"Npuouoe T0 ji\Aoy Kai On WnAATH X00phov. 

T aprapoey xaos dei e wort Vain Xavouca.. 
"HFouow d ir He Ocod ace d miles. 
Pedoti d gupavoJev Worapes Wupor, 1 d gtiou. 
Da d Tor Tore Wart pr apideixerov, vio 


T's Euaov i wicloig To xipas vd WoJoumeven tolas, 
"Avdpay tvosCiuv Gun, Wp Mν,⏑T TE KOTpeu, 


dag Puritos wiolovs tv dudexa wnyoic. 


PaCdos wouunivoura Tidnpein YE pH. 

Ours 6 vuy wpoypaPris tv &xpoolixiors Geog nat 
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Acroſtick is inconſiſtent wit 7, Which is 
faid to have poſſeſſed the Sibyls, they 
tered their ions: Siby llae verſus obſer- 


t quem rc vera regem 


* quoque eſſe regem, 
* Non eſſe autem illud carmen furentis, quum 


ipſum. poema, declarat, eſt enim magis artis, 
< et diligentiae, quam incitationis et motus, tum 
vero ea, quae Gg dicitur, quum dein- 
cefs ex primis verſus litteris aliquid connecti- 
« tur, ut in quibuſdam Ennianis. Id 'certe 
4 magis eſt adtenti animi, quam furentis. At- 
<« que in Sibyllinis ex primo verſu cujuſque ſen- 
<< tentiae primis litteris illius ſententiae carmen 
« omne practexitur, Hoc ſcriptoris eſt, non 
<« furentis.; adhibentis diligentiam, non inſani. 
« Quamobrem Sibyllam quidem ſepoſitam, et 
* conditam habeamus, ut, id quod proditum 
« eſt a majoribus, injuſſu ſenatus ne legantur 
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| Epiſtle of . 

not eaſily. have believed, that the Sibyl pro- 

phefied of Chriſt, if Visgil, whom he calls the-- 
moſt.noble of the Roman had not prefixed 


| to. his poem on the renovation of the ages which 
ſeems to agree with the kingdom of Chr 


iſt, the 


line now under conſideration ; -*© Fuerunt enim 
„ prophetae non ipſius, in quibus etiam aliqua 


quae de Chriſto audita cecine- 


“ runt, ficut etiam de Sibylla dicitur : quod non 
6 facile crederem, niſi quod. podtarum quidam, 
pilicß 


„ in Romana li 


us, antequam 


«© diceret ea de innovatione ſeculi, quae in Do- 
mini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti regnum ſatis conci- 
nere et convenire videantur, praepoſuit ver- 


„ ſum, dicens, | 
« Ultima Cumaei jam venit carminis- aetas, 


„ Cumaeum autem carmen  Sybillinum eſſe 
© nemo dubitaverit.” | | 
The, ſame learned Father, - in his eighteenth 
book de GCivitate Dei, mentions the ſame Acroſ- 
tick, with that which is quoted above. He 
tells us he ſaw it firſt in a ſorry Latin tranſla- 


66 quidem libri, valeantque ad deponendas potius 


tion, but afterwards Flaccianus, a Proconſul, an 


eloquent 
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Ducolic. Eel. IV. 


.to7 


Jam nova progenies eacko demittitur alto. 


it end learned man h 
wit 15 concerni 
Greek b66E; in which Were lone verſes of the 


Erythraenn Sibyf, and psinted out am AeroRtick, 


the initial letters of which were "tewvy xpüfNN 


Otod dig & efus Chrift, the Son of God 
_ the Ae. 1 RA ſets down the Lat Fer 
ſion, in which the Acroſtick is far from being 
well preſerved; 8 


Judicii fi igno tellus ſudore madeſcet. 
E caelo rex adveniet per fecla fufurut : 
Scilicet in carne ns ut jucicet orbem. 
Unde Deum cernent incredulus atque fidelis 
Celſum cum faſt, aevi jam termino et ip 
Sic animae cum carne 2 — ammo 12 
Cum jacet induſtùs denſis in vepribus orbis 
Rejicient ſimulachra —_ cunctam quoque gazam: 
Exuret terras ignis, pontu polumque 
Inquirens, tetri portas _ Averni, 
SanQtorum ſed enim cunctat lux libera carni 
Tradetur, ſontes aeternum flamma cremabit. 
Occultos actus retegens, tune quiſque 8 
Secreta, atque Deus reſerabit pectora luci 
Tunc erit et luctus, ſtridebunt dentibus omnes. 
Eripitur ſolis jubar, et chorus intetit aſtris. 
Solvetur caelum, lutiafis ſplendor obibit, 
Dejiciet colles, valles extollet ab imo. 
Non erit in rebus hominum ſublime, vel altum. 
Jam acquaritur campis montes, et catrula ponti. 
Omnia ceſſabunt, tellus confracta peribit. 
Sic pariter fontes torrentur, umi inaque igni. 
Sed tuba tunic ſonitum triſtem dimittet ab alto 
Orbe, zemens facinus miſerum varioſque labores: 
que chads monſtrabit terra dehiſcens. 
Et coram Hie Domino reges ſiſtentur ad unum. 
Decidet e caells igniſque et ſulphuris arhtiis. - 


St Auguſtin obſerves, tliat in all the writings of 
this Sibyl, whether ſhe was the Erythratan, as 
ſome think, or the Cuman, according to others, 
there is not the let riivtiti6rl of tlie gods of the 
heathen being to be worſhipped; bi there are 
An them atid thett 
may ſeem to be one df thoſe who 


fo that ſhe 


belong to the city of God. He then throws | 


together” ſoffit ſcattered quotations: oi Eactan- 


F ries hom one of the Stb), which: moſt ov, 


dent! 78. to > Chriſt, and 


eo 


ſerved, that many thought there was but 


five ages of the world; I. 


all the conveniencies of 


Their death was like golng to fleeß; they covet 
ity ; 


or as we commonly call it, the B 


who warred at Thebes and Troy. 


18 — Extrema 


Heſſod makes &boic or 9 


formin 


Tu 
1 * 
Sibyl, 2 e 1 1 


ET = 
time of the Trojan war, 


What has been faid in th nöte relates Chi 
to the Erythracan' Sibyl; but it ay be 


fambus in 


Helivd men 
he Golden v 
in the days of Saturn, when men lived ue pee 


Sibyl, or confounded” them all t 


the Poet uſes the Cumaean for any Sibyi, th& 


laß. propheſied at Cumas being moſt 
ta 


. Magnus ab integro, &c. 


gods, in ſecurity, Without labour, Without frou- 


ble, and not ſubject to the miiſtrits of old Age. 


life in 
earth produced plenty of all fruits without 1 
2. The Silver Age, in which men way leſs hap- 


Py, being injurious to each other: ant 
ing the due worſhip of the Sone 3 . The 4 
nes Agr in 


which men diſcovered copper, made themſbivex 


armour with it, and were given to violence : and 


and 
K ThE 
Iron Age, in which Heſiod lived, Chick was tu 


war. 4. The age of demi- gods 


end when the men of that time grew old and 


grey. Thus, by the great order of the ages 
beginning anew, Virgil means, that the Golden 
Age was then returning. 

6. Jam redit et virgo.] The Emperor Con- 
ſtantine, and many other pious Chriſtians wi 
have this to allude to the bleſſed Virgin; But 
Virgil certainly meant Aſtraea or Juſtice, who 
is ſaid by the Poets to have been driven from 
earth to heaven, by the wickedneſs of man- 
kind; and therefore her returning is one ſign of 
the reſtoration of the Golden Age. In the ſe- 
cond Gtorgick, our Poet, with great propriety, 
repreſents her, as having made her laſt abgde on 
earth in the GE 1 ; 


r illos 
"e Juſtitia excedens terris velligia fecit” * 


ter of Jupiter and Fhemiꝭ ; 


O 2 Atirepoy 


12 


* 9 0 


P. Virgili Maronis 


Tu modo naſcenti puero, quo ferrea primum 


*© + \ 


aus tons , 
T6, Abeny Th, e ne 


But in his deſcription of the ages, Alt and 
Om leave earth $5 to — - 


0. 0 re d xeiueioe ird agen, 0! d. ixbode 


Mill ben al mean 45 
Juſtice in this place, and be the ſame with 
Abe, whom he had mentioned a few lines be- |» 
fore, with Adee, or , where 


he. fag, neither of them, thall converſe with 
men... /* 


2 ws: 
Dur ils. 


But in-the Seoyeria be makes Nirs to be the 
daughter of Night :; 


There M xa} — Seegers. 
rack hel. x 


Here indeed he deſcribes Nemefr, as the venge- 

ance of the gods, as the word is commonly un- 
derſtood; but it cannot have that meaning in 
the former paſſage, where he ſpeaks of her leav- 
ing earth, becauſe of the wickedneſs of men. 
Ne muſt there neceſſarily mean Juſtice, or elſe 
have flipt into the text erroneouſly, for ſome 
other word. Aratus. ſpeaking of the conſtella- 
tion Virgo, makes a queſtion, whether ſhe was 

the daughter of Aſtraeus, the father of the Pay 


or of ſome other, and calls her Ain or Juſtice ; | 


"Aporigorr: A woogls vrooxa/2.10 Gowrou 

Harde, np i ue Pipes olaxu d, x, 
Ex Ju- 'Aolpaiey ne 2590s, ov p4 Tt Paow 
Alews I warig tupeycr, i. ri r Mou, 
Euendog Peplorro. Aoyos t 4 irręix ei So 
W ppg ac ng 19851 Wages bk 


* 'Qs Guides yrydlars Yeo Sei v 


Deſinet, 
Agger 7 4 grun vr, ouderol d ; 
Ouderor agxauw ze Plas yuan ** 


A dagelE iu guru, g dan wi iC, 
Kai i Aixnv maναον. | 


| He tells us alſo; as ale Wi cat ts ins | 
and men made war one with another, ſhe hated” 
them, and went up to heaven; 


XaAxtin yeven, wpolipey 6AGuTEþor avdpes, 

Oi wpwros Xaxoepyov Narro ei 
Emedins, WFWTO ai Powy & tac arr 
Kai rors 


Ovid calls her Aftraea, and ſays ſhe was the laſt 
of the deities, that left: the earth, on account. 
of the wickedne@s of the iron age 3: | 


« Vida jacet Pletas 3 et Virgo caede madentes: 
* Ulkima cacleſtum terras ea reliquit. 


Aſtraea, laſt of all the heavenly birth, * 
* leaves. the blood- Cas — ; 
NDYS.. 


Ido not remember, . that I have found. the name 
Aſtraea in any author, older. than Ovid, and: 
ſuſpeR, that we ought. to interpret Aftraca virgo, 
the Aftracan virgin, from her father Aftracus,. 
and not the virgin Aſtraea. Thus Daphne is. 
called Peneia, the Pencian . , from 
her father Peneus, and not the ny: Pentia. 
If this ſuſpicion is well grounded, it is a common 
error, to call Juſtice Aftraea. 
Redeunt. Saturnia regna.] Heſiod ſays the gol- 
den age was under the reign of Saturn in ck 


avg 

uoeov l were, Vives fue eres 
Mont W0inoav dagen * ixovies, 
1 we en 4 . 


7. Jam nove enier, &c.] The Em 


. -. 1 Conſtantine is 


peroe 
opinion, that ** — 4 


Bucolic. 


Deſinet, ac toto ſurget gens aurea mundo, 


—— 


alludes to our bleſſed Saviour; Tovror TiCip1os 
buedifello v Iv xpivor 1 Tov Ewrnges IE 
wageusia, h rd Th d ο rue Donoxelas ir- 
uon eug rute, A vt via Tov diu dindoxn ouvioln, 
wit! Ms Ziuai Ati rd AENA rd NY. Tra- 
Au πτ ⏑„*?ꝛů; re 2 TT” 


Ev dr Frtira viceu WAn9v%G avdear s D 
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8. Tu modo naſcenti, &c.] The Poet now 
invokes Lucina, and intreats her to favour the 
birth of the infant, of whom there were ſuch 
great expectations at this time; and declares, 
that it was to be in the conſulſhip of Pollio. 

* O chaſte Lucina, favour the birth of this 
« infant, in whom the. iron. age ſhall begin to 
fail, and the golden age ſhall riſe over the 
„whole world: thy own Apollo now reigns. 
And in thy conſulſhip, in thine, O Pollio, 
<< ſhall. this glory of the age commence ; and 
the great months ſhall begin to proceed.“ 

Naſcenti puero.] The child, that was to be 
born in that age, when the world ſhould be at 
peace,. as was foretold by the Oracles, was with- 
out doubt our bleſſed Saviour. But the Poet, 
ignorant of the true ſenſe of the prophecies, un- 
derſtands them to. mean the peace, which was 
ſettled, when he wrote this Eclogue, and ap- 
plies all the bleſſings, which were promiſed to 
the-reign of Chriſt, to a child that was then ex- 
pected to come into the world. The Com- 
mentators have not determined, with any cer- 
tainty, what child it was, to whom theſe pro- 
miſed bleflings are aſcribed by. the Poet. Ser- 
vius tells us, that Aſinius Pollio having taken Sa- 
lonae, a city of Dalmatia, and obtained a tri- 
umph, and afterwards the Conſulſhip had that 
very year a fon, who was called Saloninus from 
the name of the captive city, and that this 
Saloninus is the child, whom Virgil here cele- 
brates. This opinion is generally received, on 
the authority of Servius. But Ruaeus, ſhews 
plainly, that this muſt be a miſtake. He ob- 
ferves that Saloninus was not the ſon, but the 
grandfon of Pollio, and that he could not be born 


cauſe he died a young man fix 


1 


Here indeed Tacitus does not ſay expreſsly, that 


2 afterwards,. 

being deſigned the huſband of Tiberius Caeſar's 

grand-daughter, for proof of which he refers us 
to the third book of the Annals of Tacitus. 
The words of Tacitus are theſe; „ Obiere: 
eo anno viri illuſtres, Aſinius Saloninus, M. 
Agrippa et Pollione Aſinio avis, fratre Druſo 
«© inſignis, Caeſarique progener deſtinatus. 


Afinius Saloninus was a young man, but it may 
be ſuppoſed, that he was many years under ſixty, 
when he was propoſed for a huſband to 
Emperor's grand-daughter. Ruaeus farther ob- 
ſerves, that the ſon of Pollio was named C. Aſi- 
nius Gallus, and not Saloninus,. which is cer-- 
tain, Beſides, it may. be conſidered, that 
Tacitus calls M. Agrippa, the grandfather of 
Saloninus. Agrippa muſt therefore have been 
his mother's father; and indeed Tacitus him- 
ſelf informs us, that Vipſania, the daughter of 
Agrippa was married firſt to Tiberius, and af-- 
terwards to Aſinius Gallus. Ducta in ma- 
e trimonium Vipſania M. Agrippae filia, quae 
% quondam Tiberii uxor fuerat. Now Tibe- 
rius was born little above a year before the con- 
ſulſhip of Pollio, that is, under Lepidus and 
Plancus, juſt after the battle of Philippi, as we 
are informed by Suetonius ; ** Natus eſt Romae 
é in palatio, XVI. Cal. Decemb. M. Aemilio 
6 * itetum, L. Munatio Planco Coſſ. 
* bellum Philippenſe. Sic enim in faſtos 
e actaque publica relatum eſt,” Dio tells us, 
that aſter the death of Agrippa, who had mar- 
ried Julia, the daughter of Auguſtus, Tiberius 
was compelled to part with his firſt wife, the 
daughter of Agrippa, by a former marriage, 
who had one child by him already, and was big 
with another, and to take Julia; Ne youv 0 
'AVpitTA5 . . . ETEDVIXEL » » » Tov T rGepiov A 
WpGTELAETO h. * w pονπτ —*ðͥ we: 0 txctivou Thy | 
Vuvzina, xairm T re Aypirrov eu Nuri i 
Ane rug Va, dug, g re To july 
po, T6 d & N N o, Y ve Jeu 
0 ,. From theſe authorities conſidered 
together it appears, that Saloninus could not 
poſlibly be born till many years after his grand- 


about the time of writing this Eclogue, be- 


father Pollio was conſul. For before his mother 
| ipſania 


chiliren by him ; and this 


: od * 
the hip of 
years old in „ ». 


d Tiberius. Nero, when. Auguſt 
SP 


* the affection of Auguſtus to Livia, and 
repudiating his former wife Scribonia, who 
had juſt born him a daughter, in the conſulſhip 
of Lucius Marcius Cenſorinus and C. Galviſtus 
Sabinus; wo were conſuls the year after Pbllio ; 


a. 1 


to the ſame accurate author, it was 


4 2 K 


Norbanus Flaccus were Con- 


0 


paev Atovi 


A 
C 


birth will 
2 


writin 


in queſtion. 
« 714, When Aſinius 


&« and 


Nero; Ei F Ae 7: H Te Nup- 
Camou bnd... « » Tavre 75 00» Tre reren 
\ K drag 1 A 4 


Apouoovy 


true indeed, that Druſus was intended to ſucceed 
but not till after the death of Mar- 
and we. find, that when Auguſtus mar- 
ried Livia he was fo far from looking upon 
. | the child as his own, that he ſent him away 
his father Tiberius. Beſides the time of his 
by no means agree witlf the time of 
which was when Pollio 
was Conful, whereas Druſus was born under 
Claudius and Norbanus, fo that his mother could 
not even be with child of him. during the con- 
ſulſhip of C. Aſinius Pollio. It is with much 
greater probability, that Catrou has aſſerted 
Marcellus, the fon of Octavia to be the child 
ear of Rome, ſays he, 
ollio and Domitius Cal- 
« vinus were Conſuls, the people of Rome 
„ compelled the Triumvirs Octavian and An- 
. |** thony to make a durable peace between 
& them. It was hoped, that thereby an end 
© would be put to the war with Sextus Pom- 
ec pey, who had made himſelf maſter of Sicily, 
the interruption of commerce, had 
« cauſed # famine in Rome. 
peace the more firm, they would have An- 
« thony, whoſe wife Fulvia was then dead, 
% marry Octavian Caeſar's ſiſter Octavia, who 
«© trad lately loſt her huſband: Marcellus, and 
v1 was then big with a child, of which ſhe was 
delivered, after her marriage with Anthony. 
A, This child _ the * of, his own * 
year,” when Appius Claudius] ther Marcellus, and as long. as he lived, 
« was thic delight of his uncle Octavian, and 


this E 


bis i i jj 
daurò ner Ty it Maxe- 


In the 


To make this 


Teque adeo decus hoc aevi, te conſule, inibit, 


Pollio: 
who lived at the time, and ought to have known 
the true age of that Muftrious young Roman, 
fays he died in his twentieth year. | 

« Occidit, et miſero ſteterat vigeſimus annus. 5 


88 to get rid of this difficulty; 
by ſaying, that, nothing is more obſcure, 


** than the Gignification of this line of Proper- 


uſual title Eclogue, and to call i 
dae » x 2 and 3 

the ſubject of our the ity 
of one ſo throughly verſed in the Roman Hiſtory 
as Catrou, would: make one ſubſcribe almoſt im- 
plicitly to this ſyſtem. But before we give our 
entire aſlent to * may not be amiſs to: 2 
ſider the weight of his ar . i 

<« relates, _— Octavia, he mother of Mar- 
&« cellus, was married to Anthony, in the con- 
« ſulſhip of Pollio, and adds, that at the time 
of this marriage, ſhe was big with child by 
Marcellus, her former huſband, who was 
lately dead.” Dio does fay expreſsly, that 
Octavia, the ſiſter of Auguſtus, was at that time 
married to Anthony, being then big with child; 
5 Thv OxTaoutay Thv Tod Kaioapos adenÞnv ime 
day 0 ding aur, dr, 24, ,., Mp 
peunoleurdpuevrcr, 2, Servius, on the ſixth: book 
of the Aeneid, ſays Marcellus was eighteen 
years old, when he died at Baiae, Periit de- 
*© cimo oftaw, in Baiana. Now Dio places his 
death in the year of Rome 731, therefore 
« reckoning wards. from 731 to 714, we 
„ ſhall find the eighteen. years aſſigned by Ser- 
© vius, However, as Marcellus did not die till 
* the latter end of 731, he muſt have been near 
* 19 when he died, which is the age aſſigned 
him by F. Labbe, in his n The 
words of Servius are, Hic decimo ſexto anno 
incidit in valetudinem; et periit decimo og- 
E tavo, in Baiano, cum aedilitatem gereret. 
But, with that learned writer's, leave, if Mar- 
cellus was born in 714, he could but juſt have 


entered into his. eighteenthꝭ mn 73 Progertius, 


tl 


„ tius.. How can it be made out, that Heerat 
% vigeſimus annus means that Marcellus had 


|<< reached his twentieth year? On the con- 


«© trary, it is more natural to underſtand there- 
<< by, that his twentieth year was ſtopt, and 


of the word. fleterat, and this expreſſion agrees 
„ with a perſon, who is nineteen 
„However, if Propertius did mean, that Mar- 
& cellus was twenty, it is being very enam ſor 
© a Poet, not to miſtake one ſingle year.” As . 
for the word fleterat, Catrou certainly firains - 
it to a fignification, that cannot be admitted. - 

The word is not ſo obſcure, as he would hane 

us believe. Sto applied to time, ſignifies the: 


this ſenſe it is. plainly - uſed. by Virgil, in the 
tenth Aeneid; * 1 


Stat ſua cuique. dies, breve et 
© Omnibus eſt vitae.“ 


Therefore the wards of Propertius evidently 
mean, that Marcellus died in his twentiethyear.z 
ſo that I do not ſee any other way of- tanz rid 
of this difficulty, than. by ſuppoſing, that Pro- 
pertius, as a Poet, did not think himſelf obllged 
to be exa6t. to + year or two. me- 
tions another objection againſt his ſyſtem 
„Marcellus was Aedile, the year in which 
<<. he died; and at that time Tiberius was only 
« Quaeſtor. But, according to Putereulus Fl 
© berius was then nineteen: therefore Mur- 
«. cellus muſt at leaſt have been twenty, becauſe 
„ he had: a place ſuperior to that off "Fiber 

46. Otherwiſe Auguſtus muſt have + the 


OT >" 
irreparabile 


younger before the elder. To this; oh. 
jection Catrou gives the! followings anſwer; . 
—_ | 2 Marcellus 


that be would never ſee it. This is the force +» 


pointed time, decreed by fate for our death. In 


112 


& Marcellus was near nineteen is wall as Tibe- 
uguſtus had a mind to have ren 


ts, which Catrou uſes in 
ſupport of his ſyſtem, and the objections 


—_— againſt it, with the utmoſt impartiality. 
| beg leave to examine a circumſtance 
or T Ab which * * may give ſome light into 


Dio tells us, that when Au- 


;nſul the tenth time, ther with 
that is, in the of Rome 

bo was a decree of the 1 2 

Marcellus ſhould then have a ſeat in the ſenate, 

and leave to ſue for the Conſulſhip ten years be- 

fore the lawful age; and that Tiberius ſhould 

' have leave to ſue for any office five years before 


the uſual time; whereupon the former was im- 
| mediately made Aedile, and the latter Quaeſtor ; 


T9 re "5/4 TE & Tos topatlm moon, 
xa Y drareiar dex Jarl T0 uv Free nmiſturvo, 
air 2 * Tp T. cia, wirre age rale rus ax de 
rd urò rod ro wong a. tan. x wafa- 
Ali ys Toros Av, Taias, ixcivos a, a yo 
Wess anediixyncar, But though Dio ſeems to 

fay, that by this decree, Marcellus had liberty | was 
t ſue for the Conſulſhip only, before the uſual 
* d, that it ex- 
tended to other offices; elſe it could have had 
no effect in procuring the Aedileſhip. It is not 
| agreed by the Criticks, what was the 
teal age for obtaining theſe offices. Lipſius ſays 
: was to be twenty-five, and an 
Alle 5 or 5 The 


leave to do that at ei 


3 Maecaenas adviſes Au 
relating to the age 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
_ © Pallio: . procedere menſes. 


Te 


be- | learned Dr Middleton, in his Treatiſe on the 
Roman Senate takes the. Quagſtorian age, which 
was the ſame with the Senatorian, to have been 
thirty years compleat. We have ſeen already, 
that Tiberius was born Nov. 16, 712. There- 
fore he could be no more than eighteen years 
compleat, when he was choſen But 
he was allowed to ſue for that office five years 
before the legal time ; therefore he was to have 
hteen which others might 
do at twenty-three. 'This falls ſhort of the loweſt 
Quaeſtorian age that has been ſuppoſed, by two 


has | years. To reconcile this difficulty, we muſt 


have recourſe to another 


fage in Dio, where 


of magi 

duce it to that which is aſſigned by. Lipſius; 
for he would have the Senatorian age to. be 
twenty-five, and the Practorian thirty; Es di 
To ovvedguon WENTEXGHEIXOOIETELS « + + rahitügavrig 


re, 26 @YogavouiCarTer, I Smpagxioailes, Clga- 
THYEITWEGY, Thπ¾] eo übel. It appears 
by this, that there was a conſultation about that 
time concerning the alteration of theſe laws, and 
we may conclude that twenty-three was then 
ſettled to be the Quaeſtorian age ; for otherwiſe 
Tiberius could not have been made Quaeſtor in 
730. Now if Marcellus was born about the 
latter end of 714, the year of Pollio's Con- 
ſulſhip, he was ſixteen in 730. He was enabled 
to ſue for an office ten years before the uſual 
time, which made him equal to twenty-ſix, three 
years - more than Tiberius, which difference we 
find to have been between the Aediles and 
Quaeſtors. Thus it ſeems highly probable, that 
Auguſtus had firſt ſettled the age of a Quaeſtor 
to be twenty-three, and that of an Aedile to be 
twenty-ſix, about the 8 ear of Rome 725, for it 
was in that year that Maecaenas gave the ad- 
vice above- mentioned, and that afterwards, in 
the year 730, being willing to advance his ne- 
phew and ſon-in-law to thoſe dignities, he pro- 
cured the decree to be made, that Marcellus 
who was then ſixteen, might ſue for the 
Aedileſhip ten years before the uſual time, and 
that Tiberius, who was then eighteen, might 
do it five years before the uſual time, which 
enabled 


Bucolic. 


Te duce, ſi qua manent ſceleris 


enabled them to enjoy the reſpective offices, to 
which he intended to promote them. This ap- 
pears to me to be a ſtrong confirmation of r 
trou's ſyſtem, as it makes it highly probable, 
that Marcellus was born about the latter end of 
the year of Rome 714, and conſequently, that 
he was the Hero of the e now under 
conſideration. - | 

Io. Cafta fave Lucina.) Lucina is the god- 
deſs preſiding over child-birth. Some will have 
her to be the ſame with Juno, becauſe the wo- 
men in labour uſed to call upon Juno Lucina 
for help. But Cicero, in his ſecond book de 
Natura Deorum, tells us expreſsly, that ſhe is 
the Moon, whom the Greeks call Lucina and 
Diana, and the Romans Juno Lucina. He 
adds, that ſhe preſides over child-birth, becauſe 
the time of pregnancy is counted by the revo- 
lutions of the Moon ; and mentions a jeſt of 
Timaeus, who having related in his Hiſtory, 
that the temple of the Epheſian Diana was 
burnt, on the ſame night that Alexander was 
born, added, that it was no wonder, when 
Diana choſe to be from home, to attend the 
labour of Olympias; Luna à lucendo nomi- 
% nata fit : eadem eſt enim Lucina. Itaque 
„ ut apud Graecos Dianam, eamque Lucife- 
ram, fic apud noſtros Junonem Lucinam in 
<« pariendo invocant : quae quidam Diana om- 
% nivaga dicitur, non a venando, fed quod in 
« ſeptem numeratur tanquam vagantibus. Diana 
« dia, quia noctu quaſi diem efficeret. Ad- 
bibetur autem ad partus, quod it matureſcunt 
aut ſeptem nonnunquam, aut plerumque no- 
<< vem lunae curſibus : qui quia menſa ſpatia 
<© conficiunt menſes nominantur. Concinne 
«© quidem, ut multa, Timaeus; qui cum in 
<< hiſtoria dixiſſet, qua note natus Alexander 
s eſlet, eadem Dianae Epheſiae templum de- 
flagraviſſe, adjunxit minime id elfe miran- 
© dum, quod Diana, cum in partu Olympiadis 
„ nàdeſſe voluiſſet, abfuiſſet domo.“ Catullus 
alſo, in his Ode to Diana, ſays expreſsly, that 
ſhe is Juno Lucina, Trivia, and the Moon; 


* Tu Lucina dolentibus, 


12 dicta puerperis, 
u potens Trivia, et notho es | 
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veſtigia noſtri, 


« Dia lumine Luna. h 
© Tu curſu dea menſtruo 

«© Metiens iter annuum, 

«© Ruſtica agricolae bonis 

6 'Tecta frugibus exples.” 


Virgil uſes the epithet caffa, becauſe Diana was 
a virgin. We may obſerve, by the invocation 
of Lucina here, that the child was not yet born. 

Tuus jam regnat Apollo.) Apollo was the bro- 
ther of Diana, which ſeems to be the cauſe- 
why tuus is here uſed, thy own Apollo, that is, 
thy brother Apollo. Servius ſays, the Poet here 
alludes to the laſt age, which the Sibyl had 
ſaid, ſhould be under the Sun; and at the ſame 
time to Auguſtus, to whom a ſtatue was erect- 
ed, with all the diſtinctions of Apollo. He ob- 
ſerves alſo, that Octavia, the ſiſter of Au- 

ſtus, was thought to be meant by Lucina. 

a Cerda mentions another opinion, that A- 
pollo himſelf might be then ſaid to reign, be- 
cauſe his prophecies, by the mouth of the Sibyl 
were then fulfilled : but he himſelf ſeems to 
think that Auguſtus is meant. Ruaeus thinks, 
that Apollo himſelf is intended, whoſe prophe- 
cies were now fulfilled. Catrou is fully per- 
ſuaded, that Lucina and Apollo are Octavia and 
Auguſtus, © That illuſtrious lady, ſays he, 
had all the characters of the chaſte goddeſs. 
„The regularity of her conduct was always 
* without reproach, She is invited to caſt a 
“ favourable look on Marcellus in his birth, 
<* as the child will ſoon be invited to ſmile on 
« his mother. The allegory of Lucina and 
Apollo, appliey to Octavia and Caeſar, has 
«© ſomething noble and happy in it. It is eaſy 
© to perceive Caeſar under the figure of A- 
“ pollo: the Triumvir was fond of being ho- 
&« noured under the name of this god. The 
preceding year he had erected a temple to 
him; and as Anthony had taken the name 
of Bacchus, Octavian took the name and 
the ſymbols of Apollo. It would have been 
an indiſcretion in the Poet, to have made 
uſe of the word regnat, if he had applied 
it directly, and without a metaphor to Cae- 


3 ſar. But he applies it immediately N A- » 
“ pollo, and it was a F term, in ſpeaking. 
1 6&6 Ce 
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cc of a planet or of a conſtellation.” That 
Octavia was a lady of the ſtricteſt virtue is cer- 
tain ; but it does not ſeem to be a conſequence 
of her virtue, that the was to be invoked under 
the name of Lucina, to favour her own de- 
livery, which ſeems to be a very odd imagina- 
tion; Nor will the child be invited to ſmile on 
his mother, bur to know his mother by her 
ſmiling on him. See the note on ver. 60. As 
fr the temple of Apollo, if we may believe Dio 
Caffius, it was after the ſea fight at Actium, 
that Auguſtus made offerings to that deity, 
3 peculiarly worſhipped at Actium, and 
bb a larger temple for him, which was not 
Ried till ewelve years after this Eclogue was 
Written. As for Anthony the ſame author 
tell us, that it was after the peace made be- 
tween Au and him, that he went into 
Greece, and took upon him the name of ano- 
ther Bacchus, in which the people were fond of 
himouring him, and the Athenians carried it fo 
far-as to make a_ match between the new Bac- 
chus and their goddeſs Minerva. Anthony ap- 
proved of the marriage, and demanded of them 
a large ſum of money for her portion. Thus 
according to Dio, Anthony's taking the name 
of Bacchus was not till after the time of writ- 
ing this Eclogue, and the building of the tem- 
7 Apollo was many years after that. Some 
e been ſo weak as to imagine, that the 
Poet here alludes to a famous ſupper mentioned 
by Suetonius, where Auguſtus and his friends 
took upon themſelves the character of ſeveral 
deities, and Auguſtus that of Apollo, which is 
highly improbable. This ftory is not very au- 
thentic, according to Suetonius himſelf, and 
if Auguſtus had this frolick, it was in private; 
<c" Coena quoque ejus ſecretior in fabulis fuir.” 
It was performed, when there was a ſcarcity in 
the city, which might probably be that which 
happened ſoon after the agreement between Au- 
guſtus and Anthony, and therefore might not 
happen ſoon enough to give riſe to any expreſ- 
ſion in this Eclogue. It was cenſured as an 
impious and profane action, by all that knew 
of it; and therefore, if there is any truth at all 
in the ſtory, it cannot be imagined, that Virgil 
would compliment Auguſtus with the name of a 
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deity, which he had aſſumed at a riotous enter- 
tainment, and had reaſon to be heartily a- 
ſhamed of, A better reaſon for Auguſtus to be 
called Apollo, than any I have ſeen produced, 
might have been'brought from the beginning of 


that one principal reaſon, why Julius Caeſar 
thought of making Auguſtus his heir, was that 
his mother Attia affirmed poſitively, that ſhe had 


conceived him K. that having ſlept in 


the temple of that god, ſhe ſeemed to admit 
the embraces of a dragon, and that her reck- 
oning went on duly from that time, But it 
ſeems not at all likely, that Virgil would have 
inſinuated in this Eclogue, which is dedicated, 
to Pollio, that Auguſtus then reigned, Pollio 
was the friend of Anthony, and had a large 
ſhare in reconciling the two great Triumvirs. 
Now if Virgil would make his court to Pollio, 
he ſhould at leaſt have ſaid they reigned' jointly. 
In truth I believe the complement was deſigned 
to Pollio himſelf. He was at that time the 
chief Magiſtrate, had a large ſbare in bringing 
about the reconciliation, was a patron of the 
Muſes, and a good Poet himſelf. Therefore 
Apollo might be faid to reign, when one of his 
favourite ſons was in ſo high a ſtation. It may 
be obſerved alſo, that the Poet iminediately 
flides into the mention of Pollio's conſulſhip, as 
the appointed time for all theſe promiſed bleiſings. 

IT. Te conſule.] Here the Poet plainly points 
out the time, when this Eclogue was written. 
It was in the conſulſhip of C. Aſinius Pollio, that 
is, in the year of Rome 714. 

12. Pollio.] See the note on ver. 84. of the 
third Eclogue. | 

Magni menſes.] Servius ſays, the Poet alludes 
to the months July and Auguſt, which were ſo 
called in honour of Julius and Auguſtus Cae- 
ſar, whereas their names were Quintilis and 
Sextilis before. But Ruaeus juſtly obſerves, 
that this could not be true of Auguſt, which 
had not that name till after the death of Cleo- 
patra, and the three triumphs of Auguſtus, nay 
not till the year of Rome 727. Great here ſig- 
nifies illiſtriaus; fuch months, ſuch a time, 
as has not yet been known. pip 
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the forty-fifth book of Dio; where we are told, 
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| 13. Te 
tioned the conſulſhip of Pollio, immediate] 


Permixtos 


to wait there for his uncle, who was preparing 
to make war againſt the Parthians. But being 


duce, &c.) The Poet having men- | informed of Caeſar's death, and of his having 
y | conſtituted him his heir, he haſtened to Rome, 


tells him, that under his conduct all the remains where he was treated with contempt by An- 


of the civil war ſhall be extinguiſhed. - 


thony, who looked upon him as a mere boy, 


Under thy conduct, if any traces of our and one of no conſequence, Octavius therefore 
| © wickedneſs remain, they ſhall be fruſtrated, | joined with the Patrician party, and particularly 


6 and deliver the world from perpetual fear.” 


with Cicero, who having conceived an impla-- 


; We ſee plainly, that Pollio is the perſon on | cable hatred againſt Anthony, ſupported the 
whom Virgil depends, for putting a period to the | young man in oppoſition to him. With this. 
civil wars, which he means by the wickedneſs | aſſiſtance, he ſoon levied an army, and together 
of the Romans, ſceleris naſtri. In order to a] with the new Conſuls for the year 711, marched 
full underſtanding of this paſſage, let us con- againſt Anthony, who then held Decimus Bru- 
ſider, as briefly as we can, the ſtate of the Ro- tus beſieged in Mutina, The town was re- 
man affairs at that time. The civil war between | lieved, and Anthony put to flight, with the loſs 


— Caeſar and Pompey began in the year of 


of the two Conſuls, who fell in different en- 


ome 705, and notwithſtanding the defeat of | gagements. The Senate now became jealous 
Pompey, at Pharſalia, in the next year, it was | of OQavius, and endeavoured. to depreſs him as 


not ended till about the latter part of 70g. 


much as they had before exalted him, They 


This ceſſation was but very ſhort ;, for in leſs| inveſted his enemies with: power, giving the 
than half a year, Julius Caeſar was murthered | province of Macedon to Marcus Brutus, one 
in the Senate-houſe, when he was Conſul the | of Caeſar's murtherers, Syria to Caſſius another 
fifth time. Immediately the Capitol was ſeized | of them, and the eommand of the navy to 


by the murtherers, the Forum filled with armed 


Sextus, the ſon of Pompey. Octavius, being 


ſoldiers by Lepidus, and the whole city was in | informed of theſe alterations, came to an agree- 
confuſion, Lepidus, who then had the com- | ment with Anthony and Lepidus, and marched: 
mand of an army, intended, under pretence of | back to Rome, where he was preſently. choſen 
avenging the death of Caeſar, to ſet up him- | Conſul, and had the government of the city 
ſelf. k Anthony, who was Caeſar's col- | committed to him. He was then adopted into- 
legue in the conſulſhip, brought the mangled | the family of Caeſar, and took upon him the 
corpſe into the Forum, ſhewed his wounds, and | name of Caius Julius Caeſar Octavianus, ac- 
read his will to the people, in which he had |cording to Dio. The Senate, who did not know 
made his nephew Octavius his heir in the firſt | of the private agreement, that young Caeſar 


place, and Anthony and Decimus Brutus, and 
ſome others of the murtherers, in the ſecond, 
and had left his gardens by the river fide to the 

le, and thirty drachmas to each of them. 
This raiſed a moſt violent tumult among the 
people, and an ardent deſire to revenge the 
death of that great man. This gave an op- 
portunity to Anthony of aſſuming an almoſt ar- 
bitrary power, who finding Lepidus to be a per- 
ſon capable of giving him much diſturbance, 
made an alliance with' him, beſtowing his 
daughter in marriage on the ſon of Lepidus. 
Octavius was purſuing his ſtudies at Apollonia, 
having been ſent thither,. with part of the army, 


- 


* 


had made with Anthony and Lepidus, ſent him 
againſt them, and at the ſame time invited 
Brutus and Caſſius to march towards Rome. 
But Caeſar meeting with Anthony and Lepi- 
dus, had a private conference with them; they 
agreed to divide the government between them, 
and by their joint intereſt, Lepidus was choſen 
Conſul for the enſuing year 212. The union 
of theſe three powerful perſons was called the 
Triumvirate. They returned ſeparately to 
Rome, each with his own army, and there put 
in execution the horrid agreement made between 
them, of putting all to death, whom each of 
them looked upon as his enemy, and this with- 
| 3 out: 
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== of ſorrow for their | 
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battle was : 

firſt, — then 


„joined with 

oppreſs Galas, who 

Peruſia, a city of Hetruria. The town was 
ſtrong, and held out a long time: but it was 
taken the next year, in the Conſulſhip of Do- 
mitius and Pollio. Fulvia eſcaped to her huſ- 
band, and endeavoured a reconciliation between 
bim and Sextus Pompey; and Caeſar ſoon re- 
duced all the other towns of Italy. Anthony, 
being incited by his wife, came to Italy againſt 
Caeſar, took Sipus, a town of Apulia, and laid 


9 8 
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Agrippa retook Sipus; 
but Servilius Rullus, who was ſent to relieve 


that our oet aſ-- 
happineſs of the golden age; and to 


Pollio, the chief author of it, that he dedicated 


the Poem under conſideration. Since he had 
an action of ſuch importance, as the 
reconciliation of theſe great and powerful ene- 
mies, he might juſtly tell his patron, that what 
little ſparks now remained of the civil wars, 
would be eaſily extinguiſhed under his conduct. 
Whether it fucceeded according to the Poet's 
expectation or not, is not my buſineſs here to 
examine, TI have taken upon me to explain the 
meaning of- my author ; but not to ſhew, that 
he was endued with the ſpirit of prophecy. 
Sigua manent, &c.} There were ſtill ſome 
remains of the civil war; for: Sextus Pompey 


p put 


Bucolic. 


put under his government, and infeſted the 
coaſts of Italy. Virgil expreſſes his hope, that 

Pollio will by his prudence compoſe this diffe- 
rence alſo, ſince he had juſt effected a more diffi- 

cult reconciliation. | 


15. Ne Deum uitam accipiet, c.] He now 

turns his diſcourſe, to the infant, and- predicts his 
future glories. - 
„„ He ſhall enjoy the life of gods, and ſhall 
& ſee heroes mixt with gods, and he himſelf 
cc ſhall be ſeen by them, and ſhall rule the ap- 
«© peaſed world. with his father's virtues.” 

Heſiod, in his deſcription of the golden age, 
fays, they lived like gods. Catrou obſerves, that 
« Virgil would not have ſpoken thus of a ſon 
c of Pollio. As for Marcellus, ſays he, it is 
<« probable, that Caeſar cauſed him to be 
& brought up as his on ſon, from the very 
% moment of his birth. He was his own ne- 
„ phew, and he had no ſon. We know that 
© he adopted Marcellus; and as hiſtory has 
© not pointed out the time of this adoption, we 
&« may believe; and Virgil inſinuates it, in this 
15 ue, that it was from the very time of 
&* his birth. In ſhort, would he have given up 
© the hope of his family to the education and 
« diſcretion of Anthony? In this ſenſe there- 
&« fore Virgil ſays, that Marcellus was going 
« to live amongſt gods and heroes. He had the 
& blood of both in his veins, being Caeſar by 
* his mother, and Marcellus by his father.“ 


But this child does not ſeem to have been born at. 


the time of writing this Eclogue. It is however 
not impoſſible, that Auguſtus ſhould adopt him, 
even before his birth. We have ſeen already, 
that when he married Livia, he ſent the child 
as ſoon as born, to his true father Tiberius. In 
the preſent caſe, Octavia had no former huſband 
living, to whom ſhe might return the child 
when born. It might therefore very probably 
be ſtipulated, that the infant ſhould be returned 
to his neareſt relation, who was his mother's bro- 
ther, Auguſtus. Nor is it improbable, that 
Auguſtus ſhould engage to make it his heir, if 
it proved a male, and he had no ſon of his own. 
Or perhaps it might be an article of the peace, 


Pe CET 


Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 
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At 


that as Octavia was ſo nearly related to both the 
Triumvirs, being the ſiſter of one and wife of 
the other, and pledge of the peace itſelf, that 
the child of which ſhe was then pregnant, 
ſhould be heir to both. But theſe are only 
conjectures, and are neither to be proved nor con- 
tradicted from hiſtory. It muſt be from ſuch an 
adoption, that Marcellus could claim any rela- 
tion to the gods; for Catrou forgets himſelf, 
when he ſays he had divine blood from his mo- 
ther. Julius Caeſar derived his deſcent from 
Iulus or Aſcanius, the ſon of Aeneas, the ſon 


of Venus: his ſiſter's daughter was married to 


Octavius, by whom ſhe had young Octavius, 
who was called alſo Octavianus, and Auguſtus 
Caeſar: therefore Auguſtus was alſo of divine 
deſcent : but Octavia was the daughter of Octa- 
vius by a former wife, and therefore a mere 
mortal. | 

Drviſque videbit.] What the Poet here ſays 
concerning gods and heroes, ſeems to relate ra- 
ther to the general deſcription of the golden - 
age, than to any circumſtances, which can be 
ſuppoſed to have really happened at that time. 
We need only compare this paſſage with the 
ſixth and ſeventh verſes of the ninth chapter of 
Iſaiah, to be ſatisfied that either the Sibyl or the 
Poet had ſeen that prophecy. For unto us a 
child is born, unto us a ſon is given, and 
the government ſhall be upon his ſhoulder : 
* and his name ſhall be called Wonderful, 
* Counſellour, the everlaſting Father, the Prince 
of peace.” 

17. Patriis virtutibus. | his father's vir- 
tues, I believe we muſt underſtand thoſe of Au- - 
guſtus, who muſt already have adopted him, as 
was faid before. We cannot well underſtand 
him to mean thoſe of Anthony, his mother's - 
huſband ; for his licentious life was too well 
known at that time, and gave great offence to 
Pollio himſelf. Nor can it well be ſuppoſed, . 
that the Poet would thus expreſs himſelf of a 
ſon of Pollio, if that was the infant intended: 
for a prediction of his ſon becoming the ruler 
of the world,. publiſhed under his patronage, . 
would have expoſed both poet and patron to - 


danger, at a time when the Triumvirs were in 
full power. f n 
18. A 
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At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuſculs culu. 
Errantes hederas paſſim cum baccare tellus, 


ing every 
e locaſia mixt with Dine acanthus. The 


| n ſhall bring home 
t thei diſtended with milk: and the 
% herds not Rand in fear of the great lions. 
<c Thy very cradle ſhall pour forth pleaſing 
ce OE ee e Bal periſh, and the 
. deceitful herb of — ſhall periſh, and Af- 
<< ſyrian amomum ſhall common.” 
2 is a very great ſimilitude between this 
n the following quotation from Iſaiah; 
"ey wilderneſs and the ſoli place ſhall 
c be glad for them: and the deſert ſhall rejoice, 
<< and bloſſom as the roſe, chap. xxxv. ver. 1. 
„The glory of Lebanon ſhall come unto thee, 
<< the fic-tree, the pine-tree, and the box to- 
„ gether, chap. Ix. ver. 13. The wolf alſo: 
<< ſhall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
«© ſhall lie down-with the kid: and the calf, and 
< the y lion, and the fatling together, and 
-<< a little child ſhall lead them. And the cow 
<c and the bear feed, their young ones 
cc ſhall lie down r: and the lion ſhall eat 
4 ſtraw like the ox. And the ſucking child 


& ſhall play upon the hole of the aſp, and the 


e weaned child ſhall put his hand on the adder's 
* W chap, xi. ver, 6, 7, 8.” 

At tibi.) In the Roman manuſcript, it is 
« ac tibi; and afterwards again ac ſimul inſtead 
« of at N but in all — 
& nuſcripts, it is at.” PIERIVUsS. 
Mullo cultu.] The earth producing it's fruits 
without culture is a mark of the golden age. 
Thus Ovid; 


25 uh: intacta, nec 
+ Sci yomerib R 
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Mixtaque 


The yet-free earth did her owne accord, 
Untorne with ploughs, a forts of frei afferd.. 


SANDYS. 


19. Errantes bederas.] The epithet errantes 


expreſſes the creeping quality of ivy, which 


ſhooting roots from every joint, ſpreads itſelf 
over every thing, that it Mares: hold on. See 
the note on ver. 39. of the third Eclogue. Ivy 
was a plant uſed in the chaplets of poets, whence 
ſome il become a gent Pot. that this in- 
os. ne become a great 


Thus in the 


C Paſtores hedera creſcentem ornate Pottam 
« Arcades, invidia rumpantur ut ilia Codro. 

* Aut fi ultra placitum laudarit, baceare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro.“ 


Here we ſee that ivy and baccar are uſed toge- 
ther, as in the paſſage now under conſideration. 
But perhaps this paſſage may be better explained, 

by ſuppoſing, that the ivy growing up for the 
infant ſignifies rather, that he will be celebrated 
by Poets, in which ſenſe-it ſeems to be uſed i in 


the eighth Eclogue ; 

Accipe juſſis 

1 „ coepta tuis, atque hanc ſine tempora 
& circum 


c Inter victrices hederam tibi ſerpere lauros.” 


Baccare.] That the Baccar, Baccharis, or 
Baccaris was eſteemed an herb good againſt en- 
chantments, is plain from the paſſage juſt now 
quoted from the ſeventh Eclogue, According 
to Dioſcorides, it is a ſweet-ſmelling herb, that 
is uſed in garlands; the leaves of it are rough, 
and of a middle ſize between thoſe of violet and 
mullen : the ſtalk is angular, about a cubit in 
height, with ſome appendages: the flower is 
white, inclining to purple, and of a ſweet 
ſmell ; the roots reſemble thoſe of black helle- 
. | bore, and ſmell very like cinnamon : Baxxapis 
| Boren isli ivadng xa CleParuparien' ne ra 
| ive fx e jov 26 PA6- 
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ue. xa d von wN 70 doe, u rd- 
rp xt X TapoPuadas' avdy ot top Pup, 
uren, ivuln* pico di Ihe,,˖ TAs red - 
vos iXAgGopou* Fomturas TY 00pi Xivapuwpry. Pliny 
has not deſcribed it; but he tells us, that the 
ſmell of it is very like cinnamon, and quotes 
the authority of Ariſtophanes, to prove that it 
is not a Barbarous name, but a Greek one; 
«© Baccar ue radices tantum odoratus eſt, 
« a quibuſdam nardum ruſticum appellatum. 
4 Unguenta ex ea radice heri ſolita apud an- 
cc tiquos, Ariſtophanes priſcae comoediae poeta 
<« teſtis eſt, Unde quidam errore falſo barba- 
cc ricam eam appellabant. Odor eſt ei cinna- 
«© momo proximus.“ Of the ſeveral plants 
which the Moderns have ſuppoſed to be the bac- 
car, it is more eafy to ſay which is not the 
plant, than which is. Some have thought Clary 
to be the baccar ; but it's root is not like the 
black Hellebore, nor has it any ſmell of cinna- 
mon, Others have propoſed the Avens, or 
Herb Bennet; but the flower of that is yellow. 
Fox-glove is thought by ſome to be the plant ; 
but neither the form of the root nor the ſmell 
ſeem to agree with the baccar. The Botaniſts 
of Montpelier would have the plant, which we 
call Plowman's Spikenard to be the baccar, 
whence that herb is commonly called Baccharis 
Manſpelienſium : but it ſeems rather to be the 
Conyza of the Ancients, and is figured by Mat- 
thiolus under the name of Conyza maj 
laſt learned author confeſſes ingenuouſly, that he 


never was acquainted with the true baccar, till 


Andreas Lacuna ſent him a dried ſpecimen of 
it, which he had gathered about Rome. This 
plant, 'as Lacuna affirms in his letter to Matthi- 
olus, has every property aſcribed by the Anci- 
ents to the baccar. Matthiolus has given a figure 
of it; but the authors ſince his time do not 
agree, even concerning the plant which he has 
figured, The general opinion ſeems to be, that 
it is only a different repreſentation of his Conyza 
major or the Baccharis Monſpelienſium, To me 


major. This 


water. 
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thioli. But whether this is the true Baccar of 
the Ancients or not, I dare not poſitively affirm, 
and am afraid the root does not greatly re- 
ſemble that of the black Hellebore, © 

20. Colocaſia.] The Colocaſia is, without 
doubt, an Egyptian plant. Dioſcorides affirms, 
that it is the root of the Egyptian bean, which 
ſome call Pontick. It grows chiefly in Egypt, 
and is found in the lakes of Aſia and Cilicia. 
It has leaves as large as an umbrella, a ſtalk a 
cubit long, and of the thickneſs of a finger, a 
roſaceous flower, twice as big as a poppy. When 
the flower goes off, it bears huſks like little 


: bags, in which a ſmall bean appears beyond the 


lid, in form of a bottle, which is called Ciborion 
or Cibotion, à little ark, becauſe the bean is 
ſown on the moiſt earth, and ſo ſinks into the 
The root is thicker than a reed; it is 
eaten both raw and boiled, and is called Collo- 


caſia. The bean is eaten green, and when it 


is dried it turns black, and is bigger than the 
Greek bean: O dt Avus Kuapos &v Wia 
TTovluxov x&Ao0t, WAtiolos u Yer i AAN 
xat iv Aci d xa; w Kuxig i This ui, 
tupioxelayi* EN dt QuAnov ] ws. Wiracov, 
xauacv dt Wnxvaio ep Jarxtvan. r Taxes, 
tr og d podoxpour” Iago fu H dire d 
Sno ov Pipes Ouoxi Wapanrhnoia Furaxioxois, iv 
olg xu uuinpog vrt pci pov T0 Wwpc ws woνS i- 
Aug" wxartitrar dt xiCwprov N xibwrior* dit T6 Thu. 
uriiav Tov xvapou e d, avlou ki] ov 
HCN, SuF Tet kg T0 vdwp aPrepivou' piga d 
reel. Waxurip: x,] iEpwoxojpiry i 
re x . KoD xaoupim* 6 d x0ameos 
Gepe r pair: x28 XAwpls* Enpav eig dt yiveras 
N x puricw Toy tame, Theophraſtus 
tells us, that the Egyptian bean grows in marſhes 
and lakes; the ſtalks, at the longeſt, are four 
cubits, and of the thickneſs of a finger, and 
reſembling a reed, without joints; it has divi- 
ſions on the inſide, like a lily. It bears a head 
at the top, like a honey- comb; with one bean in 


they appear very different; and the Baccbaris 
of Matthiolus ſeems rather to repreſent ſome 
ſpecies either of Verbaſcum or Blattaria. I be- 
lieve it is the Blattaria purpurea C. B. the 
leaves of which reſemble the Conyza major Mat- 


each cell, appearing a little above it, in num--- 
ber about thirty. The flower is twice as big as 
that of a poppy, and of the colour of a roſe: 
the head riſes above the water. A great leat.. 
grows by each bean... . The root is thicker - 

| than. . 
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Oui prydna wap ien TW XUGjauv. ] 
ia Waxulipe red xardpeu red wur- 
eng q oαο N TH XEVAD* ie Niue. 
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rd he, roorw cr xp Ovilz: h Toy 
hr avropalor* Gu h aka xalabarnouciy 
i wna* dxupooaylt & pare Wpos T6 XaTWEX- 
vai Ye ei fart! 29 Gy dN », oulw 
xalaoxrvaGours Tos xvdyorrs. « - . . Teras & 
Jvros na} is Lupige 5 xa7% KiAxiay, Here it may 
be obſerved, that Theophraſtus does not give 
the leaſt hint, that either the Egyptian Bean, 
or ay part of the plant is called Cohegfi. 
But Pliny, as well as Dioſcorides, affirms that 
they are the ſame plant, He mentions the ſtalk 
as the part that is eaten, ſays the Egyptians 
. uſed the leaves to drink out of, and adds, that 
in his time it was planted in Italy; “In Ae- 


gypto nobilifima eſt Colocaſia, quam Cya- 
| 


* mon aliqui vocant. Hanc e Nilo metunt, 
<6 caule cum coftus eſt araneoſo in mandendo, 
e thyrſo autem, qui inter folia emicat, ſpecta- 
.<4- bil, foliis latiſſimis, etiam ſi arboreis compa- 
<6. rentur, ad ſimilitudinem eorum quae perſo- 
e nata in noſtris omnibus vocamus. Adeoque 
4 Nili ſui dotibus gaudent, ut implexis Colo- 


d flis in variam peciem vaſorum, potare 
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are eaten 
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1 gratimmum _habeant. . Seritur jam haec in 


Italia.“ We find this plant mentioned alſo. 
by Herodotus, who does not call it either cyamos 
or colacaſia, but i lily ; and ſpeaks of it imme- 
diately "after the Lotos, which he calls a ih 
alſo. There grow in the Nile, ſays he, other 
Lilies alſo reſembling Rofes. The fruit of theſe 
grows upon different talks, ing from 
the ſame root, and reſembles the combs of 
waſps. It has ſeveral ſeeds, of the bigneſs of 
the kernels of olives, ſticking together; which 
either green or dry; "Eel: dd xai Gaz 
odors apt, ir Ty  Worapus Yivouera 


xa Tara" iF & 0 c h A XAAUKE Wet 


1 7 


> | Pvopabvy be. rie pie, Yiveres wnply S dew 


opuercraray* iy Tory TpwHTE dcn T5 Wupiy: Aging | 
iViverau ovxve* Tpwyerai It xai j, ra 
xa} Zus.  ProfperiAlpinus, in his book de Plan- 


tis Aegypti, - aſſures us, that the Egyptian name 
of this plant is Culcas, which the Greek writers 


might eaſily change to the more agreeable 
ſound of Colocaſia. He ſays, no plant is bet- 
ter known, or in more uſe among them; the 
root of it being eaten as commonly as turneps 
among us. But he ſeems to queſtion, whether 
it is the ſame with the EgyptianBean of the 
Greek Authors, becauſe he could never meet 
with any one, that had ſeen either ſtalk, flower, 
or fruit of it. However, by the figure which 
he has given of the leaves, it is the plant, 
which C. Bauhinus has called Arum maximum, 


Aegyptiacum, quod vulgo Colocaſia. But whe- 


ther this Arum is the very Egyptian Bean of 


Theophraſtus, is not greatly material to our 
preſent purpoſe, ſince it is certain, that it is the 
Culcas of the modern Egyptians, and the Calo- 
cafia, which began to be planted in Italy in 
Virgil's time. When this Eclogue was written 
the Colocafia was a rarity, newly brought from 
Egypt ; and therefore the Poet ſpeaks of it's 
growing commonly in Italy, as.one of the glo- 
ries of the golden age, which was now expected 
to return, FED 34 

Acantho.) The Acanthus here meant is the 
Acacia, an ian tree, from which we ob- 
tain the Gum Arabic. See the note on ver. 


119. of the ſecond Georgick. 


21. Ipſac.] 


Ubera: nec magnos metuent armenta leones. 


- . . 
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Ipſa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores, 


Occidet et ſerpens, et fallax herba veneni 


21. Ipſae. ] The Commentators obſerve, 
that ipſae, in this place, is very expreſſive, and 
anſwers to &uros in Greek; ſo that ipſae ca- 

Pella ſignifies as much as avroparo, and x 
ura, that is, of their own accord. 

Diſtenta.] 
of the dug, which makes it ſtrut. Thus Lu- 
cretius, 

* Hinc feſſae pecudes pingues per pabula laeta 


“ Corpora deponunt, et candens lacteus humor 
o Uberibus manat diftentis -” 


and 8 


9 Sg textis cratibus laetum pecus, 
Diſtenta ſiccet ubera.” 


22. Nec magnos metuent armenta leones.] This 

is plainly taken from Iſaiah, as are alſo ſome 
vert of * Sibyl to the ſame purpoſe, quoted 
by Lactantius. 

23. Ipſa tibi blandos, &c.) Some of the Com- 
mentators will have i it, that the Poet here alludes 
to a ſtory, which is told concerning his own 
nativity ; that a twig of poplar being planted 
when he was born, ſoon grew up to be a tall 
tree. But a poplar does not bear any beautiful 
flowers: ſo that, allowing the ſtory to be true, 
this paſſage does not ſeem to allude to it. 

24. Occidet et ſerpens.] “ The Sibyl had 
uſed this expreſſion, in an evident prophec 
of the coming of Chriſt. Virgil has . 
ferred it to the birth of Silcaious Sannaza- 
rius has uſed it in it's proper ſenſe; ; 


e Occidet et ſerpens, miſeros quae prima parentes 
«© Eluſit, 1 imbuta venenis. 
f LA Ca AA. 


4 Tallar berba veneni.] % He does not mean 
* the cicuta, with which every one is acquaint- 


Occidet: Aſſyrium vulgo naſcetur amomum. 


This epithet expreſſes the fullneſs | 


cc ed, but that Sardinian plant, which being 


amiſs to deſcribe on this occafion. 


At 


„ like a piaſtrum, deceives people: or the ace 
* nite, as in the ſecond Georgick ; | 


© ——- Nec miſeros fallune aconita W * 
| SERVIUS.. 


Apiaftrum i is what we call Baum. See the note 

on ver, 63. of the fourth. ick. - Pliny 
ſays this herb is poiſonous- in Sardinia; * Api- 
aſtrum Hyginus quidem meliſſophyllon appel- 
5 lat. Sed in confeſſa damnatione eſt vene- 
% natum in Sardinia.” If the Poet did mean 
any particular herb, I ſhould. underſtand him 
of the aconite, which ſeems to be confirmed by 
the verſe, that Servius has quoted. Ruaeus is 
of opinion, that he means all venemous herbs i in 
general. 

25. Aſyrium vulgo naſcetur amomum. 1 * In 
the Lombard manuſcript, it is rium et 
„vulgo. But the ſentence is neat and elegant, 
** without the copulative particle.) PIERTus. 

Servius ſays the Amomum is a ſweet-ſmelling 
plant, which grows only in Aſſyria. But fo far 
is it from growing only in Aſſyria, that it is not 
ſaid by any of the ancient writers of Natural 
Hiſtory, to grow in Aſſyria at all. See the note 
on ver. 89. of. he third Eclogue. It is well 
known to be cu —.— with Poets, and par- 
ticularly Virgil, to extend the names of coun- 
tries as far as poſſible. We have ſeen, in the 
notes on the firſt Eclogue, that the empire cf 
the Parthians is extended to the utmoſt bound, 
that it ever reached. In the ſame manner we 


muſt underſtand Aſſyria in this place, the 


greateſt extent of which empire, it may not be 
We read, 
in the ſecond book of Kings, that Sennacherib, | 
king of Aſſyria, ſent this meſſage to Hezekiah # 
„ Let not thy God, in whom thou truſteſ, 
ce deceive thee ; ſaying, -Jeruſalem ſhall not bo 
2 delivered 
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aetroying We read alſo 
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At fimul heroum laudes, et ſacta parentis 


ie hand of the king of Aﬀſyria. [Suſanchites were 
what the ki 
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heroum, r.] The Poet having 
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Hamath | 26. 
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by 


ble; 


„in which a youth 


If Marcellus was the ſub- 
as ſeems moſt proba 


appear; but it 


reſtored, — A 


leflings that ſhall attend the birth 
> and obſerves, that theſe — 


ſhall 
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Bucolic. 
Jam legere, et quae fit poteris co 


Ecl. . 


Molli paullatim flaveſcet campus ariſta, 


by his father muſt be meant Auguſtus, who 
ſeems to have adopted him, even before' his 
birth : e air opewill foppolh, that the Poet 
means Anthony, who was an intimate friend of 
Pollio, and had really performed many great 
ations. But I believe the Poet rather means 


* 
aremis.] Pierius found parentum in the Ro- 
man manuſcript. 

28. Molli. . . arifta.] 
molli, fertili. La Cerda renders it matura et 
coatta, and ſays that we may uſe uva mollis and 
pomum molle, to expreſs ripe grapes, and ripe ap- 
ples, in imitation of Virgil. CR alſo inter- 
prets ĩt maturit ariftis, Dr Trapp alſo tran-| 
ſlates it, 


<« Ripe yellow — Gli tut war} 


* So molli, ſays he, is interpreted by the Com- 
„ mentators ; and though it ma 
„ fince corn is. harden d not d by being | 
66 * ripe z z yet it muſt be conſiderd that the word 

eit is in the ſame verſe, and that corn 
4 K not yellow till it is ripe. I think mali!“ 
te therefore- muſt relate to the taſte; vchich is 
ſofter and mellower, as any fruit is riper.“ 
But, on the moſt careful” examination: of al 
the numerous places, where this adjective has 
han uſed by Virgil, wy HOO find a 

in which it is to ſignify 71pene/5. 
The o 2 ny inſtance that can be p ale 
Jang molles in the firſt ver. 82. 
But the word has been ſhewn to have another 
ſenſe, in the note on that verſe. It is applied | 
to the ſoftneſs of wool, in the eighth Eclogae ; 


* —— Mall; cinge hacc altaria vita,” 
And in the ſecond Georgick; 1 
„ NemoraAethiopum-molli canentia lana. 


And in the third ; 


Servius interprets |< 


cer firange, | 


ſingle a 


And'in the fourth'; 


L 8 his bn pi 


Hence this epithet is given to the ſheep them - 
_-— called olli pecus ä 
Georgi | 


—— Glace ne frigits hokir 
Molle pecus“ 
And in the ninth Aeneid; 
Impaſtus ceu plena leo per ovilia 


« Suadet enim veſana fames manditque catitque 
« Molle pecus. 


In the fifth Eclogue, it is uſed ** the 
ſoftneſs of a covering of leaves; 


—— Polirlentasintexere mollibus haſtas . 


Lan in the fourth Aencidy 


—— Aolligue fluentem 
< Frond?-premitt crinem.” 


1 * it bene dee ofa 


——- Niveis hinc atque hinc diva lacertis 
Cunctantem amplexu molli ſovet. 


In the tenth Aentid ĩt is uſed for the ſoftneſs of 


in the ſecond Georgick it ſignifies the ones 
* little images; 


O ſcilla ex alta ſuſpendunt mollia pinu. - 
n the third Georgick it is uſed for the ſoftneſs: 


4 


— Greges vill lege mollibus albos.” 


fa bit, to be. put in the mouths of young, 
es; N 
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<< © Floribus etdulci non Ny ur n. 


e n milder debe fl ho wi red 
< Carpere oves.” | a „ 


It is od allo. 60 couch, or chai, ia the | 4 
Go Ree. a £ « Mallibus intexens emen arne fn. 
+ Mais» gen ae ul du fp." ande de: 4 
and, | : % Qualem. virgineo demeſſum police florem 


| wy * mollis vialae, ſeu 8 AT 44A 
— = Caſtae, ducebant facra pr aden | 


eite a > cn IRE: 
Water > called fat in ed Armed; ; ; 
* In mol}; conſedimus berba.” 
* Ahe, extulit andi n. | 
And in the ſeventh ;- 
and in erg Georgick 3 > en. 
edn th ELD „ Somno mollior herba.” ; 
4. T i „ vina; 2 5 1 
64 e n. * F And of meadows ; as in the tenth Eclogue; 


F 
| Tt is an epithet frequent giren to lowers, not| * Hic gemini fontes, hie mollia prata 
to expreſs their ripeneſs, but their 7 po deny 


in the ſecond Eclogue; | and in the ſecond Georgick 3. bf "6, 
WWP i F Mallilus in pratis. 

and in the führ | ict) 1 i uo ls tor a ad rnd un. enced 
<<. Pro molh viola, *** N 1 
« Carduus, et ſpinis ſurgit paliurus acutis:? 25 71 1 . malls 5 
Foo is plainly oppoſed mne D 


* 


and in the nb; 2 5 . b 1 | —— Eft mollis famma medullas. 

«6 niveum de e - Ir is alſo uſed to expreſs the ſoftneſs, and caſe of 
yy Jeeps as in the ſecond A, | 

& — Fotum gremio dea tollit in alto... nt 
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and in the third; | 
„Aulos ſub dio carpere ſomms.”” 


And of a ing ſhade, inviting to ſleep; as in 
the third Georgick 3; 


& ——» Xl; ſuccedere ſaepius umbrae 


and of a fine, mild ſeaſon ; as in the firſt 
Co 


* —— Breviorque dies et lber agr. 


His it is applied to effeminate perſons, as in 
the firſt Georgick ; 


< India mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabaei 1 


and to the eaſy hours of acceſs to any perſon, 


as in the fourth Aeneid; 
4 Sola viri molles aditus, et tempora noras:· 
and, 


* Tentaturum aditus, et quae mallijma fand! 
Tempora: 


of which ſort are mollia 716, in the chird Geor- 
gick, and ninth Aeneid; and- mollia fatu, in 
the twelfth, In the eleventh, we find the ſtings, 
and irritations of the mind twice expreſſed by 
ftimulis haud mollibus. Mollis is alſo frequently 
applied to any thing, that is bending and pliable, 
as molle ſiler in the ſecond Georgick ; alſo for 
any ſort of baſket- work; as in the third Eclogue; 3 


6& Viminibus mollique paras detexere junco; * 
and i in the eleventh Aeneid; 


„ Crates, et molle feretrum | 
W Arbuteis texunt virgis, et vimine querno.” 


Thus the ad is called mollis in the third 
Eclogue, becauſe of it's ea 45 e 3. and i in 
the IS n we fin 


ö 
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Ile comam mollis jam tum tondebat aranthi ”” 
when he had ſaid but a few lines before, 
Alexi tacuiſſem vimen acanthi.”” 
In the ſame ſenſe it is uſed to expreſs the flexi - 
bility or duQtility of gold, when drawn into» 
wire or thread; as in the tenth Aeneid; | 


466i Fuſos cervix cui laQea crines 


“ Accipit, et molli ſubnectit circulus aure :” 


and, 


17 


Molli mater quam neverat aura. 


In the third Georgick it fi gnifies the tender 


bending of the legs of a young colt; 


Pecoris generoſi pullus i in arvis 
© Altius ingreditur, et mollia crura reponit. 


bowed, or bent 0 
eorgick; 


<<: Belgica vel melius molli feret elſeda * 120 


* 


Hence it is transferred to ſigni 
to obedience; as in the third 


and in the 8 Aeneid ; 


12 — Latini 8 
* Clamorem tollunt, et mollia colla reflectunt. 5 


Thus alſo in the eighth Aeneid it is applied 
figuratively to the.waters of a river, to expreſs . 
the © of the nations, that dwell on it's. 

banks; 3: > 


—_— "I ibat j jam * undis. N 


Laſtly it is uſed for the eaſy deſcent of. a hill, 
in the ninth Eclogue ;. A 8 


Molligue jugum demittere cl 
And i in the third Georgick ; ; 


1. 


cc ——— Moll deveir orbta cvs” poet" 


» * 
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Oppida, quae jubeant telluri infindere ſulcos. 
62 — eras 


\ 


ink, | are all the places where Virgil ver. 13. that this Eclogue was written at the 


Theſe, I 

has uſed the mollis, and there does not | time of the reconciliation between Auguſtus aud 
ſeem to be it can interpreted ei-| Anthony, and that it is to this recongiliation 
ther, ripe or erefore ſeek | which nee ee x tar time, Bu ef 
ſome other in u. which were expected at that & Une, fon. 


11 


; 
1 
; 


above; 


has . of | of the great Pompey was 
the firſt Georgick, | maſter of the ſea, . 
the Angients was umvirs. Therefore the great work of peace 


vas not wholly al; though the Poe hoped 
| do ſee it ſoon ef Node, by thy. authority and 


faid a few lines 


atio! | Te duce 6 qua manent feelers vetigi noſtri, 


juſt qu 


ene theſe ing thele, words, wh 
Lene: warranted in a 


| ts. Thus Hab, chap | many alluſions to red 
Inſtead of the thorn ſhall cone op tha | 33- Telluri infindere 
and inſtead of ths brier ſhall come 


r.| 2 erit tum Tiphys.] 

have drapped from trees, in the in the 

* the note on ver. 131. of the 
31. Pauca tamen er &c.]: 5; 


e ſhould be deprived. of his 


* man manuſcript, it is tellurem infind, 
<< in the Oblong Vatican, ſulcis, The 
“ bard, Medicean, and ſome others follow the 


common reading.” PIERIVus. 


rrita perpetua ſolyent formidine terras,” 


Priſcae fraudis.) I take theſe words to mean 
the ſame with ſceleris no/fri, in one of the verſes 


2 e, Thetin verlas Thetis was faid. 
to the daughter of Nereus and Doris. She 
was married to Peleus, the ſon of Aeacus, by 
renn Thetis is certainly uſed 
the | here for the 2 I have taken the liberty. 
to make uſe of a ſcriptuxe expreſſion, 2 

which I ay, might. be 


allowed to contain ſo 
ies. 


e ſulcos.] In the Ro- 


ere ulco : 


Pelias 


received an anſwer from Apollo, that he 


. life, 


& by one who came to ſacrifice wit 


„ naked; e dots Tae 


ration of eee * till 0 was coming to ſacri ha mes Juno, in the 
this child is grown 14 form of an old woman, who. pretended not. 
ee ee 

upon 


Bueolie, Ecl. IV. 


Delectos heroas : erant etiam altera bella, 


4 upon which he carried her, #14 loft de of 
« his ſhoes in the mud. Pelias therefore ap- 
ay greening im to dangerous on, 
de ſent him to Colchis, to fetch the — 1 
Ws the ram, that had tranſported Phrixus and 
cc "Jaſon, in obbaliciibe to this com- 
a — built the ſhip Argo, aſſembled the 
* youth 6f Greece, to y him in his 


te expedition, and 120 Tiphys for his pilot.” | by 


SEKvIUs, 

Age,! The Arg was the firſt Jong ſhip, 
with — . built Bs the Greeks. 
time 232 only round veſſels 4 65 dar- 

- kept euch ſight of the ſhore ; 

1 now they were to launch farther, and to 
guide their ſhips by the ſtars. The e 
are greatly 70 about the d rof the 
name of this ſhip. The more opinion, | 
and perhaps the beſt, is that it was ſo called 
from the maſter- builder of it, Argus the ſon of 
Danaus. 
gyptus, who was probably the ſame with Seſac 
or Seſoſtris, king of Egypt, and fled' from that 
country; in a ſhip, after the pattern of 
which the Argo was built, Others, among 
whom Cicero feettis to have been, think it was 
ſo called, becauſe the Argives ſailed in it. A 
third opinion i is, that it's riame is derived from 
dpyes 7. 3 but that word fignifies alſo, and 
perhaps more properly, fow ; Whence that joke 
of on flow failors ; 


« At vos tam placidas vagi per . 
fTuta luditis otium carina, 


by Non nautas puto vos, ſed Argonautas.” 


mologiſts 


A fourth opinion is, that it had it's name from 
Argus, the ſon of Phryxus. Others again de- 
rive it from the Hebrew word Me eres, which 
ſignifies „ or texture, to which parpoſe | 
Catullus is quoted, who ſpeaking of the building 
of this very ſhip, uſes the following expreſſion ; 


«© Pinea conjungens inflexae texta carinae.” 
Several other authorities might eaſily: be pro- 


This Dovdus war the brother of Ac. 


— 


te applied ts the batting or Blige, Lat 
Bochart, having ſpoken of the gauli, a ſort of 
round veſſels, ſays he is of opinion, that the 

Phoenicians oppoſed to thoſe round ſhi the 
N p naves arca or arcs, as the Syrians 


pronounce it, that is, Po bf Hase yy 


is the ſame thin 
long ſhip built 85 Greeks was pate go, 
by changing c ints g: thus they change Cams 
to Tale, and Cent to rates. The reader 
2 chooſe which of 25 derivations, he likes 


fo ſho 
He ng e al, greys peo 


bale explahation of the fiction, that the 

was endued with a power of ſpeaking, fro 

ſome of the timber 0 the adden ge . 
ing put into the ſhip by Pallas. He 1 
that the Hebrew word 1370 ſignifes beth 7 ſpeak 
and to govern. 2 7917 debera, when uſed 
as 2 participle, ſignifies ſpeaking; but when, a 
noun, a ſhip, which is governed. From this 
h6mony 2 ſays he, the fable aroſe, that the 
ſhip itſelf, me timber in it was vocal, e 
which — we are to underſtatid the rudider 
2 does not „p _ 5 Fre? oh * 6 


| 


Deleftos heſe choſen N e 
are e Argonauts, ry called becauſe they failed 
in the ſhip Argo. They accompanied Jason, 
in bis expedition to Colchis, to fetch the golden 
fleece: were the flower of all Greece, 
and were fifty-two in number. Pindar calls 
them the flower of ſailors, and Theocritus the 
flower of heroes : hence Virgil calls them choſen 
beroes.” Sir Iſaac Newton proves, oe _ 
good arguments, that this expedition 
forty- three years after the yon of Solomon, 
three hundred years later than the time ſettled 
by the Greek Chronologers. 

Erunt etiam altera bella. * 66: of Mel 4 
more juſt, than the proph 
« þl — wh ror 8 | 
« quit Sicily, and to meet his death in Aſia a 
Anthony. The conjuncture of affairs, the 
« tions made by Octavian; and a 
« all; the diſpoſition of men's minds 

room for the prediction of the Net. 
ar Rov. | 


— 


A 
Fg 


duced, to prove that zexo, and it's derivatives, 


Fg 


36. Arque 


"INS: 4 g 8 
128 * virgin Maronis 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles 
Hinc, ubi jam firmata virum te fecerit aetas, 
Besen bus Ke | Mutabit 
. Atque evi ad . rojam, &c.] The fc At the time of writing this Eclogue, notwith-" 
of the Fr ga of Troy, and the valour of Achilles, | ſtanding the happy peace juſt compoſed between 
are too well known, to need any comment in| Auguſtus and Anthony, great preparations were 
this place. But I cannot paſs by in filence an | making againſt Sextus Pompey, who had, ac- 
obſervation of the learned La Cerda, concerning | quired ſuch fame in naval exploits, that the peo- 
-a'miſtake of Cicero, and Euſtathius. The for- ple did not ſcruple to call him another Nep- 
mer in one of his epiſtles ſays, that Homer did | tune. Beſides he preſently after grew ſo for- 
not beſtow the epithet lodge the taker of | midable, that the T riumvirs were cempeſied to 
cities either on Ajax or Achilles, but. on Ulyſſes: | make peace with him. | 
p the latter in his commentary on the ſecond Iliad, ; 
IM fays, that Homer calls Ulyſſes wieAirogJoc, who . 
took only the city Troy, becauſe it was the 37. Zinc ubi jam firmata, &c.] The Poet 
| head of the war: but he calls Achilles b that | having ſpoken of the defeGs that ſhalt remain 
cities. La Cerda accuſes them both of forget- | infant, now comes to ſpeak of the fullneſs of 
fulneſs. He allows indeed, that Ulyſſes is often bleflings, that ſhall way wales completion of the 
N called woAiropFoc, and points out eight places, en age, when he ve attained to the 
8 two in the Iliads and fix in the Odyſſeys: but full ate of manhood. 
at the ſame time he refers us to three places in| But when full age ſhall have made thee a 
: k the Thads, where the ſame epithet is given to., man, the mariner himſelf ſhall withdraw 
1 | Achilles. The firſtis in the eighth Iliad, where | . from the ſea + nor ſhall the naval pine ex- 
* | Minerva tells Juno, that yet was prevailed | change merchandizes : every land ſhall bear 
upon by Thetis, to favour Achilles 2X. every thing. The ground ſhall not endure 


ce the harrows, nor the vineyard the pruning-, 


7 * hook: and the ſtrong plowman ſhall take off 
AuoTopiry r Ax w1odim open. * the yoaks from his bullocks. Nor ſhall the 
| | “ wool learn to counterfeit various colours. 
The ms go pet, none. the begin- << But the ram himſelf, in the meadows, ſhall 

L _ Bon of Thetiz for her fon, | bave his fleece tinged, ſometimes with the 
TY r ty-fourth Iliad, fine red of the purple, and ſometimes with 


*. — 


i the yellow of ſaffron: and vermillion ſhall 
. bn fg has Achilles pray, uo (had % cloath the lambs of it's own accord. The 
of Heetr 1 5 Parcae, agreeing in the firm order of fates, 

I haue faid- to their ſpindles, / proceed ye ages 
X “ after this manner.“ 
dn peixcos i dQarerors 3 dope . 
Lucretius has an b. len like this, in bis 
Ae apPt. vici 2 n aner. f third book; "It 


Ta conclude the notes. on this paragraph, it Inde ubi robuſtis adolevit viribus a 
may be obſerved, that Virgil cannot be ſuppoſed 
to mean, that the Argonauts, and heroes that 38. Cadet et 175 mari vector. ] Servius tells 


warred at Troy will return again; but that us, that vector ſignifies him that is carried, as 
other eminent mariners will ariſe, other famous 2 as him that carries; the merchant as well 


veſſels, other wars, and other great commanders. as the mariner : though according to Burman, 


N 


Mutabit merces: omnis feret omnia tellus. | 
Non raſtros patietur humus, non vinea falcem: 


129 


5 


Robuſtus quoque jam tauris juga ſolvet arator. 
Nec varios diſcet mentiri lana colores : 


8 in ſeveral copies of Servius, 

ſo that we may queſtion whether it was the ge- 

nuine opinion of that ancient Grammarian. 

Ruaeus however has adopted it ; * Tam active 

« dicitur pro eo qui vehit, quam pro eo qui ve- 

* . 2 2 Trapp ſeems to be ſurprized at 
Vector is a v 


ery particular 
bee both actively and paſlively ; 


Ipſe fed in pratis aries jam ſuave rubenti 


Murice, 


But here he mentions the reverſe, that in this 
reſtoration of the golden age every country will 
bear all ſorts of products; which will 3 
navigation uſeleſs. 

40. Non raſtras, &c.] In this new age the 
earth is to produce every thing ſpontaneouſly : 
the earth will have no occaſion to be torn with 


o 281 harrows, or the vine to be wounded with prun- 
© webens far vectus : as if victor ſhould ſignify | ing-hooks. 

«© both the conqueror and the conquer d. I do 41. Robuffus.] Burman finds in 
cc not remember any inſtance in all the | ſome copies, which might be 1 bet 1 


< language.” But I believe this criticiſm of 
the Grammarians is without foundation ; and 
that vector is uſed only in the active ſenſe, for 
the perſon who carries. Thus a merchant may 
be called a vector or carrier of when | © 
he goes with them himſelf; and a maſter of a 
ſhip is really a vector likewiſe, or carrier of 
goods and paſſengers; though he himſelf may 
be ſaid to be carried in the ſhip, We call a per- 
ſon, who undertakes the carriage of goods by 
land, a carrier, without any regard to his 80 
ing on foot, on horſeback, or in his own 
gon; in which laſt caſe, I fancy it would be 
thought an impertinent diſtinction, to ſay he 
was then carried, and therefore not a carrier in 
the active ſenſe of the word. 

Nautica pinus.] Ships uſed to be built of the 
wood of pine- trees; - whence it is uſual with the 
poets, to uſe pinus for a ſhip. 
39. Mutabit merces.] The ancient way of 
traffick was by changing one commodity for fal 
another, as is ſtill practiſed in thoſe countries, 
where, the uſe of money is not yet Known. 

Omnis feret omnia tellus.] In the ſecond 
Georgick, the Poet tells us, that all lands can- 
not bear, all things; 


« | 88 terrac ferre omnes omnia poſſunt,” 


lives 


believe raobuſtus is the true reading. Lucretius 
has robu/tus moderator aratri, in his fifth book ; 
«© Nec robuſtus erat curvi moderator aratri 

* Quiſquam, nec ſcibat ferro molirier arva.” 


and again in his ſixth book ; 


e Praeterea j jam paſtor, et artheritaries. omnis, 
«Et . item curvi moderator aratri 


a CAGE 


42. Nec vwaris diſeet Sc.] He calls the 
colours, which are given to wool by art, falſe 
or fictitious. Thus we read in ts ſecond 


Georgick, 
Alba neque Aſſyrio fuſcatur lang veneno.“ 


43. Iſe ſed in pratis, c.] Inſtead of this 
. he ſays the ſheep ſhall be cloathed 


— wool of the fineſt colours. Servius tells us, 
that, in the books of the Tuſcans, it was 
delivered, that when 'a ram ſhould be ſeen 
ſtained with an unuſual colour, the greateſt fe- 
licity ſhould attend the chief ruler. - Many paſ- 
ſages may be collected from the writers of — 
of the Emperors, where ſuch extraordinary 

R - -  omens 


Nor are authors wanting, who tell us of ſueh 
dei ˖ a 


hard and ſharp bodies; 
NEE HE Wn Mary pounts of a rock; 


<« r et acuto in murice remi 
N nes cropucre,. Mifaque. prora pependit. ? 


Maximus wes it for, the tribuluc, or 


& luteum 7 
46 utuntur v a 
herb lutea, in the fifth chapter 


i 


IJ * have luto to 


omens are mid to have attended their eL 
ae e name ann 
mentioned by ſtruvias. 9m was u 


- Brher to blue, and muſt therefore 
cord a yellow tinQure iefelf — 


thing . can change blue into green; 
Item, | ſays Fitruvius, qui non poſſunt chry- 
« ſocolla propter caritatem uti, herba 9 


ellatu r ch inficiun 


mo colare 93 1 th the 


third book, where he is Fenn of chro feen; 


iti] Nativa duritia maxime diſtat, luteam yocant. 


herha, quam luteam 


„Et tamen illa q quoque 
2 cam of And an, * FParaeto- 


tur, ne paxaetonii * 5 
gh ollae. afferat. Luteam putant a free 
cc diam, quam ipm catruleo fubtri- 


yelle,] tam, pro chryſocolla inducunt, vilifimo 
* nere atque fallaciflimo.” 1 believe the 


Ni * 
was that celebrated fiſb, from which the Tyrian 
colour, was obtained. It is called purpura and 
| ar - at its mach de doubted, whether 


in ec, wh 
it ſeems. rather to have been 


or crimſon. We and in this 
. ſuave 


| tum of Virgil, the luteum of Vitruvius, and 
1 the lutea of 

and it is eyident, from what all three have faid 
of it, that it muſt be one that affords a aha rg 
tincture. There is hardly any 

made of it's being that herb, which our 2 


reer 


writers of Botany, deſcribe ynder the name of 
lutedla, wild uad, and Diers weed. The Diers 


2 
murice. D 
in * haet ct, 


1 ardebat murice hena 
4c 8 


71 


} 


and in the ninth Aeneid ti ſid to be «bright 


dee; | 
1 = ot fulgenti murice veſts.” | 


Croce Jos Juts to be 
2 1 2 


o N * 
ps 8 . 
6 4 . #3 
% 4 8 


| 


about London call it zwoold, a name which I do 
not .remember to have.met with in any author, 
and uſe it in dying yellow both wool and filk. 


It is common on walls, and in waſte places, 
and is fown in the fields for 8. uſe of the 


to about a yard in height; 


| has, Jong, parcoy leaves j * the flowers and 


ſeed- ve 
\ the ſtalk. 


ber colour; and being 
| ſale, it bears ſome rude reſemblance of ſheaves 


Jof corn. The reſemblance of the name, wogld, 
and the frequent 

fioned ſome to confound it with weeds from 
{which it is very different. Besides the woad 
15 called /atis, and glaftum, and affords a blue 
tinQture ; though it is alſo uſed for a foundation 


of other colours. 


cover great part of the branches of 


When it is dried, it acquires a 
alas al xo ell 


uſe of it in dying, has occa- 


The woad alſo is bruiſed in a 
mill, 


mill, tried, powdered, and goes e ſeveral 
ions, before it is fit for the uſe of the 
ier, Moy the waeld or lutum is uſed en- 
2 in it's ion of ripeneſſ. 

* 15 or ſenſe — 1 eee 


as a ting; ; 
— 3 4 =TX 


<6 4232 e vilioribus, 


Kere this cheap s 0 he atramentum. — 
1 believe this ſort of /andyx was made of 


the factitious ſandaracha, ll Was 4 
tion of white py rp for the true. /c ache, 
which ſeems to be our native red arſenich,..was 
faid to come from an iſland of the Red dea. Pliny 
has led many of the Commentators into an error, 
arr Virgil ſpate/ of it in this 
as an << Sandaracham-et ochram 
*« Juba tradit in dlz rubri maris Topaao naſ- as 
« ei: fed inde non huntur ad nos. : Sanda- 
4 racha- quomodo fieret diximus. Fit adul- 
c terina et ex ceruſſa non in fornace ccta. 
«© Cglos eſſe debit lammeus. Pretium in libras 
, afſes-quinj. | Haec ſi torreatur, acqua unf 
C rubrica admixta, fandycem facit. Quanquam | it 


+. a 


Bucolit. Eck IV. 
Sponte ſua ſandyx paſcentes veſliet agnos. 
Talia ſaecla ſuis dixerunt; cutrite, fuſis 


ſandyx be the food of the . 


4 animadverto — 2 herbam 
ay id eſſe, illo verſu, 


« Sponts ia fandyx Ces veltic abs. « 5 


Here Pliny ſeems to cenſure Virgil, as being 
miſtaken, in repreſenting ſaunchx as an herb, 
on which the lambs fed, and thereby changed 
= colour of their wool to ſcarlet, But if. 
had read Virgil with due attention, he would 
have perceived that the Poet does not repreſent 
the /andyx as an herb, any more than he did 
the murex in the preceding verſe. 
affirms roundly that ſaxdyx is an herb; . Sandyx 
<* herba eſt, de qua ſandheinus tinguitur color.” 
La Cerda, falling into the ſame| Error, ſays 
ſandyx is both an b; and a colour; and adds, 
as his own opinion, that unleſs ſandyx be under- 
ſtood to mean an herb, the epithet  paſcentes is 
ſuperfluous. But ſurely this learned Commen- 
tator. did not conſider the whole paſſage ; for his 


Servius alfa | << 


; 


„the Roman manuſcript. 


argument would prove murex alſo to be an herb, 


131 
45 


 Cencardes 


n 
and. no 


which he N allows to be a fiſh. 

is no, more ſuperflugus than in pra 
one has imagined, that. e Abet 
tha am ſhould tinge. his fleece, by. edi | 
athell-fſh in the meadows ; why then, mu} 


SEE 
the murex is that of the ram? E us co 
the, whole, eee her, The Poet, ele 55 


rw, there on ger be occaſion to. 
al be adorn colour to the — for the 


be adorned with the e finelt colours natyrall, 
| The words 0% iſe And oy are uſed t6 
hate wil 32 the wk Nature, and not of 


Art. He dves not mean, that the ſheep will 
feed on the purple-fiſb, the woold, . 1 7 


dyx ; but that 11 ſball have fleeces 
I rbb nde Bg ſandyx — yn mer 152 
colour well known 


1 
the image intended gix 
1 perhaps, if it was 4 — > 


DT 


i bene 5 8 Wor wu 
, ., The 8 70 near to dur 8 
Oorpim. ent. 


ee b urrite. 12 64 In 
Medicean manuſcript it is dixerumt cur- 
rere, as if OLE or 
* affirmaverunt : by the fame figure, by which 
„ denat habere is uſed in another place. But 
Servius'a "the imperative currite, 
„Nor muſt it be umitted, that in our time 
“ chiefly they began to write ſeculum without 
4 2 nr: ſome. Grammarians aſſign for 
<« a reaſon of this, that the word is derived a 
ſeguendo. But the ancient marbles have 
c ſatculum with an ae diphthong, as we read in 


In Wk ancient 


e coins alſo, ge diphthang is to be abſerved , 
as ſaeculgria in one of P. Septimius Seta; 
60 and ſacculi felicitas in one of Fauſtina, and 
t ſo in moſt of the xeſt: though in a flver one 
of Otho there = fn with a ſingle . 
Prezivs. PS ag 


R2 vi 47. Paras. 


iz P. Virgily Marons 
Aggredere, O magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores, 
Cara Deum ſoboles, magnum Jovis incrementum 


Aſpice 


according to will raiſe his verſe above the poetry, even of 
ghters; of Night; their Orpheus inſpired by his mother Calliopea, and of 
| Clotho, and Atropos z Linus affifted by his father Apollo. Nay he 
they had the diſpoſal of good and evil to men, | goes ſo far as to ſay, that Pan himſelf ſhall yield 
according to their deſerts ; Rae s: | ET en 
| wore IP ESQ 4 judge. | 1 1 
<« Attempt the greateſt honours, for the time 
„ ſhall now come, O beloved offspring of the 
gods, O great increaſe of Jupiter! Behold 
the world tottering with it's globoſe weight, 
© both the earth, and the nſe of ſeas, and 
w all things re- 
but 


me in poetry, 
| be favoured 
1 „e and the other by his father: 
Orpheus by Calliopea, and Linus by beauti- 
a „ « ful Ag. Nor ge Pan contend 1 — 
2 FRETS iv Of rhe? « me, and ' be judge, even 3 
8 l | f 4 himſelf, though Arcadia were judge, ſhould 
« own himſelf to be.overcome.” 
Magnos henores.] Theſe great honours mean 
the magiſtracies, the great offices and dignities 
of the Roman Commonwealth. 
Aderit jam tempus.] Theſe words mean the 
completion. of that age, in which it was lawful 


to ſue for magiſtracies. 
7 49. Cara Deum ſoboles, c.] Deum is here 
put for deorum. 
*. Would it have been proper to beſtow theſe 
& jlluftrious appellations on a ſon of Pollio ? 
4 Surely Virgil does not here pour them forth 
- . * without reaſon. But what young prince could 
2 £ | ; — > _— _ to be vs 1 
| . Aggredere, O magnos, &c:} Virgil hay-| *<* an illuſtrious offspring of Jupi- 
5 brought We full ſtate of ter? Without doubt, it muſt have been one 
calls upon him to aſſume his deſtined | © of the family of the Caeſars. But did there 
fave the tottering world; and | come into the world at that time any other 
forth into a poetical rapture, | children of the family of Caeſar ? They alone 
E . imſelf may but live fo long, | <* deſcended from Jupiter by Aeneas, who was 
- n opportunity of celebrating his |** the ſon of Venus. But did there at that 
_ He affirms, that fo divine a ſubje * 
4 * N . 6 y 


Bn colic. 


Aſpice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 


« family of Caeſar, except young Marcellus? 
«© Tiberius was not yet entered into the houſe of 
« GOctavian by his mother, and Druſus was not 


yet born. Certainly, the more we think, the 
« more we diſcoyer Marcellus to be the perſon,” 
CATROU, | 


It has been already obſerved, that Octavia, 
the half ſiſter of Auguſtus, and mother of Mar- 


cellus, was not deſcended from the Caeſars. We 


muſt therefore have recourſe to the adoption of 
Marcellus by Auguſtus. 

50. Aſpice convexo, &c.] Servius interprets 
this, the world bends with it's preſent evils, 
and rejoices in it's future good.” * Others, 
« ſays-La Cerda, explain the paſſage thus; Be- 
© hold, that is, take care, that the world may 
<« rejoice. But this. changing of the ſignifica- 
<< tion of the verb ſeems very poor. The verb 
<< aſpree is evidently to be taken in the common 
< ſenſe in both places. But I will here beg 
leave to give another explication of theſe 
* three verſes. What if the Poet ſhould ſay, 
not Behold how the world bends to deflruttion : 
© behold how all things are joyful under thy in- 
„ fuence'; but Behold how the world bends from 


the deſiruftion, into which it was ſunk, to- 


* wards @ golden ftate 5 behold and contemplate 
** how all things are now more joyful ? Thus the 
<< ſenſe will be, that the world bends from the 
iron age to the golden, and not the con- 
*© trary. This explication is favoured by Ser- 
<< vius and Germanus, who here acknowledge 
©. an aToxuruoIaci, that is, ſays Servius, a 
revolution of all things by means of the ftars. 
„But what will be the change, if the world 
falls into deſtruction, for which it was ready 
„before? Beſides, after the childhood and 
« youth of Saloninus, in which almoſt all things 
«© were golden, why ſhould the world run again 
6" ion? The ſenfe therefore is pro- 
« perly this: In your in the golden age 
1 begin, for the earth ſhall produce flowers, 
* &c. in your youth it ſhall be brought to per- 
«© fetion, for the ears ſhall grow yellow in the 
6 fields, &c. but there ſhall ſtill be ſome foot- 
«© ſteps of ancient fraud: when you are quite a 
«© man, there ſhall be no fraud, no plowing, 


aw 


ns ſowing, the earth ſhall afford every thing” 


Ecl. IV. 133 


TORO 
Terraſque, 


e ſpontaneouſly ; purple ſhall grow upon the 
rams, and theſe times ſhall be very happy, 
* with the conſent of the Fates. Surely, at 
*© this point of time, it would be impertinent to 
„ fay, that the world bends to evil: it would 
5 ſquare better with this felicity to ſay, See how 
* the world moves and changes itſelf to every 
&« ſort of felicity, which fhalt happen, when yotc 
are a man,” Ruaeus aſſents to this opinion, 
and interprets it the world moving itſelf” for joy; 
Geſtientem, et prae laetitia commoventem 
« ſe.” Catrou paraphraſes this paſſage, accord 
ing to the interpretation of Servius : ** Voyez, 
„ d'une part, le monde chancellant ſous le 
5 poids de fa grandeur | La mer, la terre et les 
„ cieux, tout s'ebranle. Voyez, de autre, 
* Pallegrefſe revenir à l' Univers, aux approches 
d'un fiecle heureux.“ But his learned coun- 
tryman De Marolles had rendered it in the 
other ſenſe ; ** Regarde le monde balance ſur 
«© ſon propre poids. Voy les terres, les ſeins de 
6 mer, et les cieux Elevez, avec tout le reſte 
des creatures qui ſe rejoũiſſent pour le retour 
& d'un ſiecle fi heureux.” Our old tranſlator, 
W. L. ſeems to be of La Cerda's opinion; 


© Come ſee the world, decrepit now, and ſeere, 

% F'ne nodding ripe, with it's own pondrous 
40 heape; 

„The ſeas, and earth, and higheſt heavens. 
„ view; 

«© How all things in them all doon even leape 

For joy of this ſame age now to enſue.” 


The Earl of Lauderdale follows Servius ; 


4 And now behold the unfhx'd tott'ring world, 
«© Seas, earth, ard heav'n into confuſion hurl'd.: 
Nature again puts on a ſmiling face, i 


“ brace;” 


and Dryden alſo, f 


6 See, lab'ring nature calls thee to ſuſtain 

4 The nodding frame of heav'n and earth and 
« main; e 76% 

<« See to their baſe reſtor d, earth, ſeas, and air, 

And joyful ages from behind, in crowding 


„ ranks appear.“ War 


« And all with joy th' approaching age em- 
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45 See how all cpa 8 


2 fays this Jearnel Gentleman, 
. — cunuexi ponderis, or mo- | 
not goyernꝰd bf ntantem, as ima- 
_ it being impoſſible that the globe 
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to de ſuccour'd by this new 
„ But that. to, others. ſeertis not | 
the ha ( which is aſcribed 
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inclines and tends to another, 
e. —— vr tate; uergentem, Tay | * 


atum. An. 
« All, 1 like Ute the i ee pre 
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ion beſt 
« as t6 tHit Teaſdh alledged ap t OR he | 


<« of „ from to good, from miſer- 
4. able could not de inftanttheous. 
« ”Pwould <z idle for Virgil to ſay, that 


«© While he Wrdte this; the world was actuall. y 
4 in ſo good 2Hd happy a ſtats; when all the 
cc world knew the contrary, . His meaning 
60 therefore muſt be, that the child bein 
44 age is as as come; it will 
«© cominittice v ily ; even in His infahcy 

4 *Twis excelent ſerife therbfore to fay; ho 
4 world At preſent labours with it's gut It and 
« miſery z but yet rejoices at the very near 
£< proſpect of the happy change, which is in a 
manner begun already. 80 that Aire 
C dum Autantem, i. e. malis ſuis pra. entibus, is 
c perfectly reconciſeable with t 


«6 aſpice venturo Iaetentur ut omnia ſaeclo. The 


ht underſtanding of nutantem. 
he ft wy is uſed by Virgil, only f in twd. 


cSelüin 1280 1 
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next wor ds, | 


1 of this difficulty ſeems principally to de- 


i M his 


ein dum 


* 
— 
. 
. 


|< Ip ki intus, dextra ac laeva, pro turribus Foy 


on Arti ferro, et criſfis capita alta coruſcr. 
Dales atriae liquentia lumina circum, 
Sive Padi ripis, Atheſin ſeu propter amoenum, 
geminae quercus, intonſaque caelo 
0 Attollunt capita, et ſublimi vertice nutant.” 


7Y 


This paſſage leaves the matter wholly unde- 


ceided; for the oaks are not faid to nd, either 
to deſtruction, or to a better ſtate. It is plain 
meant only of their ant ig 20 ind fro, P they 
are moved by the wind. But in the ſecond 
Aeneid, it is evidently uſed to expreſs the 


nodding, or totteing of a tree, to it's deflruion ; 


e Ac veluti ſummis antiquam in montibus 


c ornum 


'« Curt, ferro acciſam, crebriſque bipennibus 


« inſtant 
12 — agricolae certatim; illa uſque minatur, 
t tremefacta comam concuſſd yertice nutat 
% Vulneribus dotiec paulatim evicta, ſupremum 
„ Congemuit, traxitgue jugis avulſa ruinam.” ſo 


Beſides, this nodding of the tree is mentioned, 
by the ſimilitude of the ruin of a great city. I 
lieve it would be difficult e even a 
ingle inſta nuto being uſed to ſignify the 
nodding, or bending 7 any ai from a worſe 
ſtate to.a bett er: ma Age venture to 
conclude, thi in the age _ us, it ſigni- 
fies, that the world is nodding or tottering to- 
wards it's fall, or at leaſt, that it is bending, 
making. and in anger, of ruin, . La Cerda is 
miſtaken, when he imagines, that the Poet 
uſes this expreſſion at that point of time, when 
- | his heroe. is upon the verge of manhood. It 
would irideed then have been i impertinent to have 
ſaid the world was at that time in danger of 
ruin. But it is evident, that Virgil now ſpeaks 
in his own. perſon, ime ing the 
Eelogue: for otherwiſe he would not have ſaid 
venture, aech ;, wheteas La Cerda.. underſtands 


2 In the ninth Aeneid, it is uſed 


| him to ſpeak of the new age as conſiderably ad- 
vanced, 


O mihi tam longae manęat pars ultima vitae 


Bucolie. Eel. IV. 


Aſpice, venturo laetentur ut omnia faeclo! 


v2, 


Spiritus, et quantum fat exit tua dicere facta da 


Nen me carminibus vipcet, nec Thracius * 


1 


Nec Linus: huic mater quamvis, atque huic pater adſit: 


vanced. The ſenſe therefore is this; be calls 

n the child to behold the depraved condition 
of mankind, the Roman bathe almoſt torn in 
a long ſeries of civil wars, and juſt 
ready to-fiak by it's own weight; yet even now, 
when at the very | brink of deſtruction, com- 
forted by the proſpect of future happineſs, un- 
der his influence, 
to hope for, ſeeing his mother, yet with child 


pieces, by 


of him, was at this time the bleſſed ipftrument 


of a peace between the two I Triumvirs, 
when they were at the very point of tearing the 
world aſunder by their diſcord. 

52. Laetentur.) It is laetantur in the Ro- 
man manuſcript, — to Piærius. Heinſius, 
according to „ found lactentur in all his- 


manuſcri — 

53. Tam ha In the Lombard and 
Medicean manuſcripts, it is ram lunge. But 
* tam longae vitae is the true reading, which is 
* acknowledged alſo by Servius.” PIERIVs. 

55. Thratus Orpbens.] He was the ſon of 
Oeagrus, a king, or river of Thrace, by the 
Muſe Calliope. See the notes on ver. 454. of A 
the fourth Georgick, and ver. 46. of the third | 
Eclogue. 

56. Linus.] He was the ſon of Apollo, by 
the Muſe Terpſichore, and the maſter of Tha- 

myras, Hercules, and Orpheus, whom he in- 
ſtructed in muſick and poetry poetry. Diog ogenes Laertius 
ſays, he was a 'Theban, and the ſon of Mer- 

cury by the Muſe Urania. The fame author 
tells us, that be wrote concerning the genera- 
tion of the world, the courſes of the ſun and 
moon, and the generations of animals and 
fruits, in heroick*® verſe: that he was killed 
with an arrow by Apollo, in Euboea, where his | 


epitaph | was to be en, expreſſing, that he was af 


\ 


Orphei 


Theban, and the ſon of the Muſe Urania 
Id your Wape 45 rt yeyove Mouatiog, 
T xp + of OnCaiow Airs. . & Aivoy Waids 
26 Epi % lolo Oupanias* welpe. N ve 
texas, Mio 2 Tens Wopeiav, bY Ce — 
XApruv irg. T our apxn 760 Toner 


This they had good ' reaſon dae, 


Hs Tort rel Xpovos dre iv & &, Hai i. 
.. Te d Aivov TM , i *EuGoia reg tv- 
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"Ng: Aivov Onbai ov are you a Nanorra, 
* Mivoys * 'Oupaying d. vioy evo ayou. 


It i is plain ho ever, hat Vir il, takes him tc 
be the fon So Apollo; as Joes Nit alſo, in 
an epizram on the death of Seyerus the fon of 
Silius, "where he obſerves, that the gods them- 
ries could not avert the death of their tons: - 

ollo "Fad loſt Linus, Calliope Orpheus, Ju- 
pie r Sar 
ſon Domitian; 


“ Feſtinata 7 zemeret cum fata Severi 


“ Filius, uſonio non ſemel ore potens: 


ſe meum fai dixit Apollo, Linum. 
& R itque ſuam, quae ſtabat proxima fratri, 
| © Gall n, et ait; tu quoque vulnus habes. 
80 * pice T arpeium, Pallatinumque Tonantem : 
cc Aut nefas Lacheſis laeſit u utrumque Joyem. 

« Numina cum videas duris obnoxia fatls, = 


* Inyjdia poſſis FqPArary. _ 8 1014/40 


7. Calkopea. 


pedon, 2 ud the emperor N * 


be Cum 1 Pierio moeſtus Phoebogue * 


— 


Orphei Calliopea, Lino formoſus 
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Maronis b Abi 
Apollo. m 


Pan etiam, Arcadia mecum 6 judice certet, 


Pan etiam Arcadia, dicat ſe judice vicum. . 


Incipe, parve puer, riſu cognoſcere matrem: ay 
Menn; 1 V 

57. Calliopea.] She was one et the nine] And yet a little after, Servius aſſigns the cauſe 
Mu ales, and eſteemed to preſide over Heroic n 


0 The god. et werte Theſe ancient 
poets ap iube po py 
and the becauſe excelled in 
and Muſick. Was * 

58. Pan.] This deity was chiefly adored in 
— where he was ſaid to have been begot- 
ten. See the note on ver. 31. of the ſecond 


Flas ] Pierius found deus, inſtead of etiam, 
in the Oblong manuſcript ; where, in the next 
line it is Pan etiam. 


= © + - = — * p * 
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60. Vici rue „ c.] Virgil con- 
cludes 80h Eclegue, with calling upon the 
child to diſtinguiſh his mother by her ſmiles; 

e thoſe children, on whom their parents 
did not ſmile at their birth, were accounted 
unfortunate. 
Begin, O little boy, to know thy mother 

«© by her ſmile: thy mother has borne the long 
'« ſickneſs of ten months. Begin, O little boy; 
© for he, on whom his parents have not ſmiled, 
*« has neither had his table honoured by 2 god, 
<6 nor his bed by a goddeſs.” * 

Riſu cognoſcere matrem. ] It is a diſpute among 
the Commentators, whether the Poet here 
means, that the child ſhould know his mother, 
by her ſmiling on him, or that he ſhould ac- 
knowledge his mother, by ſmiling on her. Ser- 
vius ſeems to be of the former opinion; © As 
* perſons 1150 ups ſays he, take notice of 
„ one another ing, ſo infants ſhew 
„their parents, Jaden know them, by ſmil- 
ing on them. Tberebbre the ſenſe is this; 

«© Begin to ſmile on your parents, and relieve 


his mother's not ſmiling on him, becauſe of his 
deformity. La Cerda contends for the ſmiling 
of the child, — ſeveral inſtances of the 
ſmiles of infants being ſpoken of with pleaſure ; 
particularly one from 28 in the — 
lamium of Julia and Manlius; 


« Torquatus, volo, parvulus Ned 
% Matris e gremio ſuo, : 

«« Porrigens teneras manus, 

«© Dulce rideat ad patrem, 

«© Semihiante labello.“ 


This paſſage of Catullus is indeed very pretty 
and natural: but it does not come to the 
purpoſe, for which it is quoted. It cannot 
| poſhbly allude to a new born infant; for he 
ſpeaks not only of it's ſmiling on the father, 
but of it's putting out the hand to him, an ac- 
tion, of which no child is capable, till it is 
ſeveral months old. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the other authorities, which La Cerda pro- 
duces, to ſupport his opinion. Catrou aſcrides 
the ſmile to the child, as do alſo all our Engliſh 
Tranſlators. But the learned Ruacus thinks it 
better to underſtand this paſſage of the — 
of the mother, in which he follows E 

and Bembus. This muſt certainly be the — 
natural interpretation, ſeeing it is a moſt ex- 
traordinary thing for a child to ſmile as ſoon as 
born. Pliny ſays, it is not uſual before the 
fortieth day; Hominem tantum nudum, et 
in nuda humo, natali die abjicit ad vagitus 
« ſtatim et ploratum, nullumque tot anima- 
« lium aliud ad lacrymas, et has protinus 
vitae principio. At hercule riſus, praecox 
5 ille et celerrimus, ante quadrageſimum diem 
& xulli datur.” The fame author mentions 


4 them from their follicitude by _ that good 
omen, that they may ſmile again upon you.” 


| Zoroaſter, as the only perſon, that ever laughed 
| | - 


Tecom 


Bucolic. 


Ecl. IVV. 137 


Matri longa decem tulerunt faſtidia menſes. 


on the day of his birth; but he does not men- 
tion it as an omen, either good or bad: for 
his future wiſdom was predicted by the palpita- 
tion of his brain; Riſiſſe eodem die quo ge- 
<« nitus eſſet, unum hominem accepimus Zo- 
© roaſtrem. Eidem cerebrum ita palpitaſſe, 
t ut impoſitam repelleret manum, futurae prae- 
& ſagio ſcientiae.” Herodotus mentions alſo a 
ſmile of «Cypſelus, the fon of Etion, which 
ſaved his like The murtherers took him from 
his mother, as ſoon as born; but the child 
happening to ſmile on the man, into whoſe 
hands his mother delivered him, ſo ſoftened 
his mind, that he ſpared the child's life. But 
this early ſmile of 92 is not mentioned 
as any omen of his future felicity, but as the 
accidental means of his preſervation. To this 
however, we may oppoſe the hiſtory of Moſes, 
whoſe infant tears had the ſame effect, in pre- 
vailing on the daughter of Pharaoh to preſerve 
him. Solomon alſo, who excelled all other mo- 
narchs, in power, wealth, and wiſdom, tells 
us, that he cried as ſoon as born, which he 
mentions as a thing common to all men; 
« When I was born, I drew in the common 
« air, and fell upon the earth which is of 
& like nature, and the firft voice which I ut- 
© tered, was crying, as all others de.” Indeed 
it daes not appear, that the Ancients had any 
opinion, that the ſmiling of a new born infant 
was. an omen of future greatneſs; nor could 
ſuch an accident be eaſily drawn into example; 
fince we do not find any more recorded, than 
Zoroafter and Cypſelus. But it is very natural 
and uſual, for the mother to ſmile on the 
child ; her delivery ſeeming to her a ſufficient 

pence for her former ſickneſs and pain, as 
we find it expreſſed in St John's Goſpel ; © A 
C woman when ſhe is in travail hath ſorrow, 
<« becauſe her hour is come: but as ſoon as. ſhe 
ce js delivered of the child, ſhe remembreth no 
© more the anguiſh, for joy that a man is born 
„ into the world.” Beides it is plain, from 
the following lines of this Eclogue, that the 
good omen was ſuppoſed to be the ſmiles of the 
parents on the child. Therefore it ſeems to be 
a perverting of the meaning of the Poet, to 


[/ 


Incipe, | 


mile 2 . ex. conclude, I think we may 
very with Erythraeus, Bembus, and Ruaeus, 
underſtand the ſmiles to be thoſe of the mother. 
* Cognoſcere.) Thoſe, who underſtand this 
paſſage of the ſmiling of the child, ſtrain the 
verb cognoſcere to ſignify, that the child ſhould 
acknowledge or own his mother, by ſmiling on 
her: but I do not find any inſtance of it's cnn 

Servius fayn, 


ing been uſed in that ſenſe, 
61. Matri lunga decem, &c.] 

the Poet uſes the expreſſion of decem menſes, 

becauſe males are born in the tenth month, and 

females in the ninth, which is a very trifling 

obſervation, and not founded on truth. Many 
of the Commentators take the ten months here 
ſpoken of, to be intended to ſhew, - that the 
mother of. this child went a month with him 
longer than the uſual time; and give inſtances 
of ſome extraordinary perſons being born at the 
end of ten months, It is well known, that the 
uſual time of a woman's geſtation is nine ca- 
lendar months, or forty weeks. Now if it 
could be made appear, that the Ancients ever 
made uſe of a month of four weeks, ten ſuch 
months would be the juſt time of geſtation, 
and we ſhould not need to ſeek for any farther 
ſolution of the queſtion before us. The peri- 
odical lunar month indeed, which is the time 
of the moon's motion from one point of the 
zodiack to the ſame. again, is twenty-ſeven 
days and almoſt eight hours, whence a lunar 
month is frequently reckoned to contain four 
weeks or twenty-eight days. But the ancient 
Roman month was that which is called the. 
lunar ſynodical month, or the time between 
new moon and new moon, which is about. 
twenty-nine days and a half. Thus as the pe- 
riodical lunar month is reckoned in round num- 
bers to be twenty-eight days, ſo is the ſyno- 
dical in like manner accounted to be thirty, 

Thus Pliny ſpeaks of the revolution of the moon 
being performed in twenty-ſeven days, and the 

third part of a day; but he makes the com- 
pleat lunar month to conſiſt of thirty days, 

twelve of which months make a year; for 

the old year was 360 days: Proxima ergo 

„ cardini, ideoque minimo ambitu, - vicenis 


| 


make him ſay, Smile on thy mather, that ſhe may. 


« diebus ſepteniſque et tertia diei parte peragit 
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um] “ Annus erat decimum cum 


Nee 
* orbem, 1 
Hic noſtris magno tunc in honore fuit: 


it: ]“ Seu quia tot digiti, per quos numerare ſo- 


« Jemus ; 
<< Seu quia bis quino foeming menſe parit.” 


TH 


f 
F 


if we 


1 


i 


a child to be at 
month, and of 


uſual time of the birth of 
ninth calendar 


of the tenth month of thirty days, by which 
the ancient Romans reckoned, and in the mid- 
dle of the tenth ſynodical month. "Fherefore 
Virgil might very well mention the qualms of 
ten months, without any imagination, that the 
mother was to go longer than the uſual time: 
for this Eclogue, as has been ly obſerved, 
was ritten before the birthiof the child. Ovid, 
in the third book of his Fafti, ſpeaking of the 
old year of ten months, thinks that number was 
choſen, either in reſpect to the number of the 


171 


| delivery; 


And Hannes, a celebrated poet and phyſician, 
in his Ode to the famous Sydenham, men- 
tioned the tenth month, as the ftated time of 


* O qui capacem nobilis artifex 
« 'Eludis Orcum ; quo tamen ibimus 
* Cun&ti, quot humanae parentes, 
« Et decrmae tulit ordo Junae.” 


ius| Thus we have no reaſon to believe, that Virgil 
undecimique. | deſigned any thing ex 


inary in this paſſage ; 
nor indeed does it appear, the Ancients 
had any notion, that the birth of a child after 


; | the uſual time denoted any future happineſs or 


grandeur. Pliny mentions a Roman lady, 
who, by three huſbands, had four children, two 
of which were'born in the ſeyenth month, one 
in the eighth, and one in the'eleventh. Cor- 
bulo, who was born in the ſeventh, and Suillius 


| Ruffys, who was born in the eleventh, had 


equal fortune, for they were both Conſuls; and 
Caeſonia, who was born in the eighth, came 
to be an Empreſs, being the wife of Caligula: 
Veſtilia C. Herdicii, ac poſtea Pomponii at- 
« que Orfiti clariffimorum civium conjunx, ex 
„his quatuor partus enixa, Sempronium ſep- 
timo menſe genuit, Suillium Ruffum undeci- 
mo, Corbulonem ſeptimo, utrumque Con- 
4 ſulem: poſtea Caeſongiam, Cali principis 
« conjugem, octavo.“ ea, 

Tulerunt.) Servius fays, that ſome read ab- 
Aulerint, making the ſenſe to be, Si riſers, 
abſtulerint decem menſes matri tyae longa faſtidia, 
whieh La Cerda juſtly thinks ridiculpus. This 
laſt Critick d 859 that all the N 
tors, that he had ſeen, agree in explaining Fero 
in this place for aufero, which is not Pail 
inclegant, and without example. © Certainly 
* alicui ſignifies ta bring to any one, not to take 
from any one. The making of the laſt ſyllable 


| fingers ; or elſe becauſe woman brings forth 


but one ſhort, tulfrunt, is a poetical licence, 
| not 


4 
| 4 


Nec deas hune menſa, dea nec dignata cubili eſt. 


not very unuſual. Thus we read fettrunt and 
bei for ffeterumt and miſcuzrunt : ſo that 
there is no occaſion to read tulerint, as ſome have 
done, without any good authority. Þ  — 
_ 62, 'Cui.] Some nead gui, on the authority 
of Quintilian, who ſpeaks in the following 
manner: Eft 5 et in : vel cum 
« ſingulari pluralis ſubjungitur, gladia pugna- 
& cyſuma_gens Romam, gens enim ex multis. Vel 
« » diverlo,. 


C4 Avi non riſore parentes, 
Nec deus hunc menſa, dea nec 


4 deus, nec dea dignata.” The ſame author 
tells us, that when he was a boy, the Romans 
uſed to write quei in the dative caſe, to diſtin- 


guiſh it from the nominative qui and that in his 
time it began to be written cui. Scaliger, in his 
note on the dulce rideat ad patrem of Catullus, 


quoted above, mentions this paſſage of Vir- 
gil, and reads gui non riſere parentes, for qui non 
riſere ad parentes. This interpretation is de- 
fended by La Cerda, and others. Pierius 
declares, that not one of the ancient manu- 
ſcripts have qui; but conſtantly either cui or quoi 
in the dative caſe. It is cui in the folio editions 
printed at Milan in 1481, Venice 1562 and Paris 


1600; and in the octavo editions at Milan in 


1539, Antwerp 1543, 1580, Venice 1576, and 
in the old edition at London by Pynſon. 
ſius alſo, both father and ſon, Ruaeus, Catrou, 
and moſt other editors read cui. It is cui alſo in 
the Paris edition in 1340 in quarto, by Suſſan- 
naeus, and in that of 1541: but in both theſe 
editions qui is put in the 
phens reads gui. Guellius declares himſelf for 
gui, on the authority of Quintilian, and takes 
parentts to be the vocative caſe; is 
multi codices cui tamen ab ea ſententia 
<-me poſſet Quintiliani lib. 9. auctoritas qui 
<< .qui-accipit : ut talis ſit ſententia et hujus verſus 
<. ordo, O parentes, hunc, ex illis qui non ri- 
<« ſere, nec deus eſt dignatus menſa, nec dea 
<< eſt dignata cubili. Vives alſo reads gui, and 
taking the child here ſpoken of, to be that ſon 
of Pollio, who died ſoon after his birth, ſuſ- 
pects that theſe lines were added by Virgil after 


the fifth Aeneid ; 
dignata cubili f. 


« Ex illis enim gui non riſere hunc non dignatus | 


Hein- ö 


margin. Robert Ste- 


ö 


ö 


the ſan 


ſmiled as ſoon as he was bor Which is 


omen, and therefore he ſoon died. 

reads gui, and Burman. ni. It foams o me 
more probable, that Quintilian read thispaſſa 
negligently, than that all the ancient manuſcripts 
ſhould be corrupt, which, with ane conſent, 
read cui or quoi in the dative caſe. We find. 
another inſtance of the dative caſe being uſed 
after r:deo, to ſignify the ſmiling on am one, in 


Nit pater aptimus alli.“ 
63. Nec deus hunc menſa, c.] © Here is 
certainly a denunciation of ſome imminent 
calamity to the child, if he does not know 
his mother by a ſmile. 1. Servius explains 
it.of Vulcan, to whom the child would be 
like: now when Vulcan was born, his pa- 
rents Jupiter and Juno, did not ſmile on him, 
wherefore he was thrown down by them to 
the iſland Lemnos, which cauſed him to be 
lame, after which he was neither admitted 
by Jupiter to the table of the gods, nor by 
Minerva to be her hufband. But this ſtory 
of Servius does not agree with Homer, who 
gives Vulcan a place in the celeſtial banquet. 
2. Politian explains it of the Genius and Juno, 
which will not be propitious to the child. 
For it is manifeſt, from Seneca's epiſtles, 
and Pliny, that the Ancients aſcribed to every 
man, as ſoon as born, a Genius and Juno. 
But all the learned are agreed, that the Ge- 
nius was aſcribed only to the males, and 
Juno only to the ſemales; and therefore both 
a Genius and Juno to one and the ſame ſon 
of Pollio are more than could be allotted. 
But what rius here advance, can by 
no means be admitted, that at the birth of 
children of high rank, a bed uſed to be made 
for Juno Lucina, and a table ſpread for Her- 
cules, or according to others for the Genius. 
Politianus indeed produces two paſſages of 
Varro; in one of which we are informed, 
that boys uſed to be initiated to Educa, 
Potina, and Cuba; the gods of eating, drink - 
« ing, and ſleeping; in the other, that when 
40 = children were born, a -bed was miade 


cc 
cc 


the death of the child. Pulman adds a note in 
the margin, which ſeems to differ from the ge- 


„ for the conjugal gods, Pilumnus and Picum- - 
ee nus. But from theſe places, we can only 
8 38 N ks deduces 0 


b. Virgil 


140 


| «deduce, that a table uſed to be 


a 


mls hes er ths Hy whereas 


irgil * SN | 
4 — — |< 


two ways; I. * 14 
4 ö underſtand che education and nutrition of the 


« the di 


tc child, over which'the Genius is acknowledged 
© 2 by the bed I underſtand his 
: over which Juno is known to pre- 


ſpread for the c. 


| Therefore: the threats of Vi 


Maronis 


0 Teque fibi generum Tithys emat omnibus undis. | 


Try. Free, 
to 3 Lou not enjoy e of . 
<& becauſe neither Jupiter will — 4 4 bis 


* honey nor any 


you 
eſs to ber bed.” RUAR US. 


ECLOGA 


QUINTA. 


DAPHN I 5. 


£ 


ManALcas, Morsus. 


- „ 


Ms EN, 10 R now; * boni quoniam convenimus ambo, 


is 
Menalcas begins with 
bugs . IN on his pipe, whilſt he 
ſings; to which Mopfes antwens, that 
he is ready to obey him, as being his ſuperior. 
The former invites his friend to fit under a ſhade 
of elms and hazles ; but the latter propoſes, that 
they ſhould rather retire into a cave, overipread 
with wild vines. 
* Mx. Since we are met Mopſus, 
3 you. in 
<< playing on the flender reeds, and I in ſinging 
« verſes, why ſhould we not fit down here, 
<6 * the elms PE EET! 


Tu 


« Moy. You ke be it is m aber 
© to obey ou, Menalcas : whether we fit un- 
6 dir hola made doubtful by the waving 
* yrs, or rather go into yonder cave: do 
but ſee how the wild vine hangs over the'cave 
&{ with ſcattered cluſters.” 

Servius tells us, r of 
Menalcas Virgil is meant; and Aemilius Macer 
a Poet of "2. 5h and friend of Virgil, under 
that of Mopſus. Catrou will have the dialogue 
to be between Virgil and Alexander, the young 
ſlave, whom this Critick ſuppoſes to be meant 
under the name of Alexis, in the ſecond Ec- 
logue. It would be difficult, and of no con- 
ſequence perhaps, to determine, whether Mop- 
ſus was Aemilius Macer, or Alexander, or any 

particular perſon. Menalcas and may + 
Ka ** fictitious names of de, 
introduced 


- oY 
bo = 
— „ 
. * 
- bs [ 


v4 La. * $ 


Bucolic. | 
Tu calamos inflare leyes, ego dicere verſus, 


— 


Hic corylis mixtas inter conſidimus ulmos ? PIES 
Mor. Tu major: tibi me eft aequum parere, Menalca : 


Sive ſub incertas zephyris motantibus umbras, 
give antro potius ſuccedimus: aſpice ut antrum 


Sylveſtris raris ſparſit labruſca racemis. 


introduced to form this dialogue: though it may 


be ſaid, that if Virgil ever intends to repreſent 
himſelf in any of his it is moſt 
bably under the feigned name of M 
Philips has imitated this Eclogue, in his third 
Paſtoral, called Albino, written on the death 
of the Duke of Gloceſter, ſon of Queen Anne. 
Boni dicere and inflare is a Greciſm. 
2. Tu calamos inflare, &c.) Theocritus, in 
his _ Idyllium repreſents two ſhepherds, as 
equally ſkilled in pipeing and ſinging ; 


"Auldw oupioder dedanpiru, dp aide. 


Leves.] Servius ſeems to make a doubt, whe- 
ther leves agrees with calamos or with verſus ; 
but he ue decides in favour of calamos. 

305 omſidimus.] So Heinſius reads it, on the 
authority of ſeveral manuſcripts. The com- 
mon reading is con ſedimus. RIS 
4. Tu major.) Servius ſays, this may mean, 
either that is older than Mopſus, or 
that his merit is greater; id eff, vel natu vel 
merito. Ruaeus, without any heſitation, ren- 
ders it tu natu or; and obſerves, that 
though Menalcas is here ſaid to be the elder, 
yet they were both young; for Mopſus fays to 

enalcas, {ed tu define plura puer; and in ano- 
ther place Menalcas ſays to Mopſus, fortunate 
puer, tu nunc. Catrou, in order to fupport his 
opinion, that Mopſus is Alexander, tranſlates it, 


you are the maſter : which he thinks, ſerves to 


expreſs, that Alexander was Virgil's ſlave ; and 
therefore he adds, that it was his duty to obey 
him. ak. 


% montibus | | 
&© Quidam omnibus iis praeferunt eam, quae in 
cc Cypro 


ic praeftantior quam e nigra 
place the ſame author tells us, 
is called by the Greeks 


Mx N. 


himſelf with great modeſty and deference to 
Menalcas. He aſſents to his propoſal of ſitting 
under the trees, but hints an objection to the 
uncertainty of the ſhade, as they were moved 
about by the wind; and expreſſes a deſire of 
going rather into a cave, the conveniences of 
which he beautifully deſcribes. 

7. Labruſca.) The Labruſca or wild vine 
of the Ancients probably did not differ ſpecifi- 
cally from that which was cultivated. Pliny 
informs us, that the grapes of the labruſca were 
gathered before the flowers were gone off, dried 
in the ſhade, upon linnen cloths, and laid up in 
caſks ; that the beſt fort came from Parapota- 
mia, the next from Antioch and Laodicea, and 
the third from the mountains of Media; that 
this laſt was the fitteſt for medical uſes; that 
ſome preferred that which grew in Cyprus; 
that the African fort was uſed only in medicine, 
and was called maſſaris; and that the white was 
better than the black; and that it was called 
ovenanthe ; ** Eodem et Oenanthe pertinet. Eft 
autem vitis labruſcae v. Colligitur cum 
<« flore, cum optime olet. Siccatur in umbra, 
6 ſubſtrato linteo, atque in cados conditur. 
{© Praccipua ex Parapotamia, ſecunda ab An- 
© tiochia, atque Laodicea Syriac, tertia ex 
edicis. Haec utilior medicinae. 


inſula naſcitur. Nam quae in Africa 


cc fit, ad medicos tantum pertinet, vocaturque 
« maſſaris, Omnis autem ex alba labruſca 
In another 
that the labru/ca 
ampelos agria ; that it 


99 
. 


& 4 


Sive fab incertas, c.] Mopſus expreſſes | has thick and whitiſh leaves, is jointed, 


has a 
chapt 


70 


\ Virgin Maronis 
Ma x. Montibus in noſtris Wie Ubi certet Amy nt. 


Mor. Wi ern e eee eee, 


Me w. 


3 and bean red bers © Tabelifth Glu, bs cf bh, u 2b dhe f, E, at 


* 7 op fert, ſatis dictam, quae a 
„ Graecis ampelos agria appellatur, ſplits © 
„ candicantibus foliis, geniculata, rimoſo cor- 
c tice; fert n In. 
he tells us expreſsly, that the] 
labrajess 2 wild vine; Fit e bruſca, hoc 
, Vite ſalveftri, quod vocatur oenanthinum.“ 
12 he ſays the oenanthe is the pro- 
duct of the wild vine, without any mention of 
word Jabruſca; „ Om cohaeret | 
vites Me the bee ferunt. - We 


10 


. 8 


. qua 


A little afterwards, | 
anthe, he ſays it is the 


. the wild vine whilft it is in flower ; it 
thered "2 linnen cloth, dried in the 
, and laid” up in earthen veſſels; the beſt 
comes from Syria, _Cilicia, and Phoenicia : 
Ouarde aaa. 0 1 angiae ag | 

arri ad. drerider da. & * eis N SG 


wy bean c νrag ua} ä ir 


fore S © certairy ſhade 


that Vi 


Ang, xa Dowixy, From theſe authorities we 
129 7 to affitin, chat "that the fabrifea- is a - 
vine, running wild, without any culture. 
The propriety "df 1 the cave 
before the elms conſiſts in this; the trees were 
r 
therefore the ſhade which they afforded 
was uncertain : but the cave was overſpread by 
a wild vine, which, for want of culture, was 
| expreſſes, by fying the clic Thi ths Fae 
in cluſters ttered, 
that 3 ag Bag an ber, Now the want of 
7 | priving vil toll the bearing of a vine, and at 


| \\ Lak d-inh> run to wood, as the 


it, This luxuriant vide there-- 
the 


* 


” 
—— — - 


8 


: 
5K - 1 
_ 
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8. —— &c] Menalcas aſ- 
ſents to the al of retiring to the cave; 
and the two ſh herds diſcourſe as they go along. 
Menaleas tells ſus, that, in all their neigh-- 
| bourhood, none can contend with him but A- 


| myntas; and Mopſus is offended at the com- 


ond Man. In our mountains Amyntas alone 


« can contend with you. 

„ Mor. What i he ſhould pretend alſo to 
& excel Apollo in ſinging Ks 

Tihi certet.] It i is a Greciſm, for tecum certer. 

Amyntas.] will have it again, that 

7| Cebes, the other ima ſlave and ſcholar 
of Virgil, and riyal of Alexander is here meant. 

9. Pbecbum - ſuperare.] Catrou ima 
£ | himſelf is here meant 2 name 
of us, an arrogance very inconl nt with 
the modeſt character of our Poet. He obſerves, 
— te the character of Amyntas was drawn in 


«© the ſecond ze. He inſolently pretended 
4 to equal his He was envious of the 
e flute, which was be to him, invi- 
% dit flultus Amyntas, Here he carries his con- 


* fidence to ſuch a length as to Phoebus 


e hirhſelf, that is, Virgil.“ The Poet might 
mean 


wan the fume perſon under the name of A- 
myntas, in both Eclogues ; but it does not 


thence appear, that he A Cebes, or indeed, 
that ſuch a en 

10. . heiße, Mapſe Muſe mens 
perceiving that he A — le I 
com ith ; drops the di 


courſe,” and deſires him to 1 


Mopſus chooſes rather to 
which & 2 d a 50 1 * W 


them, 
wh hether 1 12 comp: 
20 Anne, 
911 
m mfr to h © | 
7 58 0 firſt, my 0 * 
you is, or 
4 pris of 7 and Firs 5 


ing 
at the ſame He ſome his poetry. 
e 5 82 


00 c 


15 2 he 

ſhall tend the feedin 

a 1 and he feeding 
* Mor. Nay, I TO rather try de 
<« yerſes, w Ro; I 1777 wrote on the green buck | ho 

&« of a beech, pd ſung and ng ikea yY: 

66 and then bid Am yntas contend w 

© MEN, As m ach as the bendiog Fer. is 

<« inferior to * pak olive, e hum - 
T ble faliunca. to the ſcarlet ro, » ſo IG in 


6c my judgment, is Lmyntas e to oi 
Catrou ungei ds this ſpe 

to Hic, at he” would Faye Mes oplus 15 D 

that he may he able to judge, between bim 

Amyngas; and paraphiaſes J, Aye, 


1 Wo 


thus; © A in que je put e juger de vous et 
5 de lui, ene e I Vets, et com- 
** maencez le premier cannot be the 


ſenſe, becauſe whe rd in the next fen- 
7 1 his Aae e at being x compared 
my ANDY Atas, \Menalcas' im replies, 
that, in 


ks Jug giyent, Amyntas is far inferior 
to. Mop; ſus. 


1 nes, ] Phyllis was the daughter of 


Lycurgus, ' | 
with emophati, the ſon of 


11 


eſeus, by | 


Bucolic. Eel. V. 
M 8 x. Incipe, Mopſe, prior, ſi quas aut Phyllidis ignes, 
Aut Alconis hahes laudes, aut jurgia Codri. 


ing 


im 5 out a 


1 


ing of Thrace, and fell ih love 


| prince, dilguiſin 
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Incipe : 


Phaedra, having given him entertainment, as 
he was returning from the Trojan war. De- 
mophoon being obliged to go to Athens, to ſet- 
tle his affairs there, promiſed to return ſoon and 
marry her. But when he was unexpectedly de- 


tained beyond the a ppointed. time, Phyllis in de- 
ſpair hanged herſelf. be * the Epiſtle « of T Phyli 
to Nemophoon in Ovi 


v 
11. ee 2 « He was a Cretan 
& archer, and one of Ae companions of Her- 
„ cules,: he was ſo ſkillful,” as never to miſs 
<« his aim. He ſhoot through a riag 
cc placed on a man s bead; Fs a hair with the 
4 point of * Mt 3 a6 and flick an arrow with- 
int of ſward or ſpear. 
1 his 1 —— s aflaulted by 2 dragon, * 


ot an ld at him ſo el 
40 wound the ſerpent, without a fon.” 


SERVIUS, 

Furgia Codri. 1. the ſon of - Melan- 
thus, was the! of the Athenians. When 
y 2 powerful ar Roth 


bis country Was . ige 

kid the Oracle at Delphi Va foretold, that | 
people, whole king 

rict com- 


Kory ſhould fall to that 
lain; the enemy gave fri 
Gul to their whole army, that every one ſhould 
abſtain, from hurting 1 But this generous 

hinfelf i in the habit of a ſhep- 
herd, took — on to quarrel with ſome of the 
enemies foragers, by which means he loſt his 
* Thus I col- 


Ys enemies 
were. the Le Valerius Maximus 
does not name them, and Juſtia ſays they were 
the Dorians. Paterculus exprefzly mentions the 
quarrel; © Depoſita veſte regia, paſtoralem 
* cultum induit, immixtuſque caſtris hoſtium 
& de. .induſtria, imprudenter,- rixam ciens, inter» 
« emptus eſt.” Vu Maximus * ſays” 1 
wounded one of the _foragers, and thereby pro- 
voked him to kill him; * Depoſitis 5 


bus 


6 2 


Viegili Maronis 


. ſtents Ran e Tiryrusboedox, 
Mor. Immo haec, in chat mühe dune cortice fagi, 
Carmina deſeripſi, et modulans alterna notavi, 


Experiar: tu deinde jubeto certet Amyntaas. 25 


ai Theocritus, in 
2 


1 — 


"Wap. 


anti v 


— T% & eye; 4% bs vdr h. 


1 Cortice fagi.] Tt was the ancient cuſtom 
taly, to write on the barks of trees, as it 
was in E to write on the papyrus, a fort 
of ruſh, from which the word is derived. 
Pliny, umongh the uſes, to which the barks of 
trees were applied, mentions, that ſpies uſed to 
write on them their intelligences to Generals. 
He alſo ſpeaks of ſome religious uſes of the bark 
of beech-trees : Cortex et fagis, tiliae, abieti, 

nn Vaſa, cor- 
wy 00-0 ac patentiora quaedam meſſibus con- 
& vehendis vindemii faciunt, atque prac- 

6 * texts tugpartorum. ibit in recenti ad duces 
lorator, incidens literas a ſucco. Necnon 
2 + Wb uſu ſacrorum religioſus eſt fagi cor- 
© tex. Sed non durat arbor ipſa.”” 

14. Modilans alterna — 1 I have tran- 
ſlated this, according to the interpretation of 
La Cerda; Cum ea modulatus ſum, notavi 
« alterna, id eſt, alternatim, videlicet, inflans 
« 3 fiſtulam, jam canens carmen. Itaque 
6 2 ad flatum calami, 

N Amyntas.] Ca 

1 deinde jubeto certet as. trou 
lf; Ted confirmation of his ſyſtem. 


irgil. | Do but give attention, ſays he, to theſe ex- 


le meo Codro, concedite; proxima Phoebi 
60 « Venen ille facie” 


«« preſſions, jubeto certet ee "and will 
tc perceive a maſter, who commands. 5 
« and Alexander were at once the ſlaves, and 
the diſciples of Virgil.” But it is certain, 
that jubes is not always uſed for commanding 
like a maſter, as may be proved from many in- 
ſtances taken from irgil. I ſhall only ſelect a 
few, where Catrou himſelf renders it otherwiſe. 


that the Poet In the fourth Eclogue, we read, 


it ſeems much more probable, 
alluded to the ſeveral ſtories above-mentioned. | 


« Quae 


Bu colic. 


Ecl. v. 


M = N. Lenta ah Ten pallenti cedit al vae, 


t Quae tentare Thetim ratibus, quae cingere 
6 muris 


«© Oppida, quae jubeant telluri infindere ſulco.“ 


Here jubeant ſignifies no more than to cauſe, as 
Catrou has juſtly tranſlated it; © Elle nous 
e encore à courir les mers, et à cultiver 
” In the ſecond Aeneid, Capys, 
et ſome other wiſe men are ſaid to adviſe, that 
the horſe ſhould be thrown into the ſea, for it 
is plain it was not in their power to command it ; 
« At Capys, et quorum melior ſententia menti, 
* Aut pelago Danaum inſidias, ſuſpectaque dona 


© Praccipitare fubent.” 


Thus alſo Catrou tranſlates it; Capys de de ſon 
© cote, et avec luy toutes les meilleurs tẽtes du 
« pays #torent davis, ou qu'il falloit jetter à la 
„ mer le trompeur et dangereux preſent d'une 
ce nation artificieuſe. Thus alſo, in the third 
Aeneid, when the companions of Aeneas are 
terrified by the Harpies, and are in no condition 
to aſſume a power of commanding, jubent is 
uſed, - which there ſignifies no more than to en- 
X Ai 


At ſociis ſubita gelidus nie fanguis 

« Diriguit : cecidere animi : nec jam amplius 
294 armis, 
« Sed votis precibuſque jubent expoſcere pacem.“ 


Ab Catrou renders it thus; „Mes 

« com ons, à ces mots, furent tranſi d'ef- 

froy. Ce n'eſt plus avec les armes qu'ils ſon- 

<< gent à combattre les Harpies, ceſt par des 

<< prieres qu'ils Feforcent de les flechir.” In 

the fifth Aeneid the Trojans cannot be thought: 
to aſſume a power of . Aeneas, 

when it is ſaid of them, 1 

V Cuxqcti ſimul ore fremebant 

* Dardanidae, reddique viro promilla jubebant: 


Here Catrou nn jubebant to mean no 
more than they ſaid; Les Troyens en mur- 


<< muroient deja, et diſoient qu'il falloit lui ad- 
juger le taureau.“ . 


the ſame book, can it 


. Puniceis 


| be imagined, that Palinurus could be com- 


manded to be ignorant? 


« Mene falis placidi vultum Autuſque — 
iy Ignorare Jubes ?” | 


Catrou there underſtands jubes to mean no 
more than do you think; Croyez vous que 
* 7ignore le peu de confiance qu'on doit avoir 
<« au calme paſſager d'un mer trompeuſe ?”. In 
the twelfth Aeneid indeed the populace might 
be ſaid to command; 


& Exoritur trepidos inter ; diſcord 6 cives: | 

Urdem alii reſerare jubent, et pandere portas 

% Dardanidis, ipſumque trahunt in moenia 
regem: | 


and yet even here Catrou - thinks jubent means 
no more than they propoſe or defire ; . La crainte 
v excita la diſcorde parmi les citoyens, et les 
bs gea en divers ſentimens. Les uns ven- 
< lent qu'on livre les portes aux Troyens, qu'on 
6 Jes ive dans la ville, et qu'on traine le 
Roi, malgre luy, ſur les remparts.” Thus 
we ſee that, even in the opinion of this learned 
Critick himſelf, jubeo does not always ſignify to 
command as a maſter. Therefore his ſyſtem is 
not confirmed by this expreſſion ; _ nor is it 
proved, that Amyntas, DEG leſs that Mopſus 
was the ſlave of Menalcas. Thus the words in 
queſtion probably mean no more than bid Amyn- 
tas contend with me, or let Amyntas contend with 
me, neither of which expreſſions ſignifies any 
power in Menalcas of commanding Amyntas. 
This is agreeable alſo to the apology, which 
Menalcas immediately makes, with a ceremony 


not uſually obſerved by maſters to their ſlaves. 


16. Lenta ſalix s &c.] There is a 
compariſon like this, but much more prolix, in 


the Airns of Theocritus; 3 


Oc oy # lag Nu, ov Fn Gab 

"Hdov, 5 d o 1g oPerepns MaCuoripn dh, 
"Ogoov πτπτ] epi wo peel Hie Vacs 
"Oco0y eAaPporipn px0oXov vebpoc, dow Ando 1 
Lupuravluy pures Gr wtremæ. * 
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As much as ſpring excels the froſt and ſnow, 


« As much as plums are ſweeter than a ſloe 


« As much as ewes are thicker fleec'd n 


<« lambs, 
« As much as maids excel thrice marry'd dames, 
« As much as colts are nimbler than a ſteer, 
As much as thruſhes pleaſe the liſt' ning ear 
«© More than the meaner ſongſters of the air; 
So much thy preſence cheers.” ' 
| | CREECH. 


The moſt remarkable of the willow 
is it's flexibility, whence it is called lenta - the 
epithet patent: is no leſs proper to the olive; for 
it's leaves are of a yellowiſh green colour. The 
ſhape of the leaves of theſe two trees is not 
very different ; but the uſe of the olive is greater, 
beyond all compariſon. 
"17, Hamilis ſalunca.) The Saliunca is a 
plant not certainly known at preſent. It is 
either the fame with the Nardus Celtica, or elſe 
entirely unknown. Some are of opinion, that 
they are the fame, others affirm, that the Sali- 
uncu of Pliny cannot be the fame with the Nar- 
aut Celtica, becauſe he ſpeaks of them as 
different plants; and others again think, that 
the Saliunca of Pliny is not the fame with that 
here ſpoken of, Thoſe, who think the Nardus 
Celtica and the Saliunca are the ſame, ground 
their opinion on a paffage in the ſeventh ter 


of the firft book of Dioſcorides, where we are 


told, that the Nardus Celtica is called Aliungia 
about Genoa. 
bo = ancient author, 

of Liguria, where t 

« grows alſo in Lira. Ie is a ſmall, bufhy 
plant, and is made up in bunches, with the 
& roots. Tt has longiſh leaves, of a yellowiſh 


& colour, and a yellow flower.” H & Kearuy 
Tolg xara Aryupiav dN 
7 oper pam Adu ENG 
Tai; picous ths diopor avaapoavues XE 
mAndus* ixrs N Pine ù renn, viogev3a, & 
Yog Nö. There ſeems ſuch a ſimilitude 
between the words aawyyia and faliunca, 
that it is no wonder, that they ſhould be thought 


Napdos yewara La &y 
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P. Virgilii 


Puniceis humilis quantum faliunca roſeris: 


q 


*The Nardus Celtica, ſays 
s on the mountains 
call it Aliungia. It 


M nis 


Judicio 


intended for the ſame. But others go more 
boldly to work, and affirm, that the copies of 
Dioſcorides are faulty, and that we ought to 
read either aAovyxa, or canmyxea. But this is 
only a conjectural emendation, not ſupported 
by the authority of any manuſcript. We muſt 
therefore depend no farther on this argument, 
than the ſimilitude between aliumgia and ſali- 
unca. Let us ſee now, what Pliny has faid of 
his Saliznca. In the ' ſeventh chapter of the 
twenty-firſt book, he tells us, it has a moſt no- 
ble ſmell; but is not fit to be uſed in gar- 
lands; ** Illa quoque non omittenda differentia, 
e odoramentorum multa nihil pertinere ad co- 
© ronomenta ; ut irin atque ſaliuncam, quan- 
© quam nobiliſſimi odoris u Hie 
ives us a few lines afterwards the reaſon, why 
it is not fit for garlands ; it ſeems it is too ſhort 
to admit of being woven, is more properly an 
herb than a flower, has a buſhy root, and grows 
in Pannonia, or Hungary, and the open places of 
the Norican Alps, or mountains which border 
upon Germany ;z ** Saliunca folioſa quidem eſt, 
t ſed brevis, et quae necti non poſſit. Radici 
% numeroſae cohaeret, herba verius quam flos, 
« denſa veluti manu preſſa, breviterque ceſpes 
&« ſui generis. Pannonia hanc gignit, et Norici 
* Alpiumque aprica.“ In the twentieth chap- 
ter, he ſays it is to ſtop vomitings, and 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, which is a virtue af- 
cribed alſo to the Nardus Celtica, by Dioſcori- 
des. *© Saliuncae radix, in vino decocta, ſiſtit 
© yomitiones, corroborat ſftomachum.” As 
for what Pliny has faid about the Nardus 
Gallica, it is by no means ſufficient to prove, 
'that it was a different plant from that which he 
calls Saliunca. The Celtic Nard, or French 
Spitenard is a ſpecies of Valerian, It is now 
ound in great plenty on the mountains that di- 
vide Italy from Germany, and on the moun- 
tains about Genea, near Savona. Itis a v 
low plant, and has a very fragrant ſmell: hence 
as the Poet had oppoſed the willow to the Olive, 
which it ſomething reſembles, though it is far 
inferior to it, ſo he oppoſes the Saliunca or 
French Spikenard, a. low plant, of a ſweet ſmell, 
to the Roſe, a flower not only excelling in o- 


* 


dour, but alſo in beauty. We are told by 
ſome 


% 


ſome authors, that the inhabitants of the Tirol 
Alps call the Nardus Celtica in their own lan- 
guage Seliunck. If this may be depended on, 
we need not wonder, how the, ſame plant came 
to be called ſaliunca, by Virgil and Pliny, and 
eMouyyie by Dioſcorides. | 

18. Judicio naſtro, &c.] Menalcas, to pa- 
ci us, aſſures him, that he was ſo far 
from thinking Amyntas equal to him; that, 
in his judgment, he is as far inferior to him, 
as the wills, which is valued only for it's 
flexibility, is to the olive, as a plant of the 
eateſt uſe; or the French ſpikenard, a little, 
t herb, that grows on the barren moun- 
tains, is to the roſe, a plant admired by all, on 
account of it's beauty and fragrance. 


— 


„ 


f 


19. Sed tu define, c.] Mopſus is ſatisfied 
with the apology of Menalcas, deſires him to 
fay no more, and as they are by this time ar- 
rived at the cave, begins his ſong without any 
farther ceremony, 

Mor. But forbear ſaying any more, my 
& lad, we are come to the cave. 
„ The Nymphs bewailed Daphnis, who fell 
by a cruel death. Ye hazles, ye rivers, bear 
witneſs to the nymphz, when the mother, 
embracing the miſerable body of her fon, 
called both the gods and the conſtellations 
cruel, O Daphnis, during thoſe days, no 
one drove the well fed Kine to the cool 
ſtreams : nor did any horſe taſte of the river, 


Daphnis taught men to yoak tigers to a cha- 
riot: Daphnis taught them to lead up dances 
to Bacchus, and to cover bending ſpears with 
tender foliage. As the vine is an ornament 
to trees as cluſters to the vines, as bulls to 
the herds, as corn to the fruitful fields; fo 
waſt thou the whole glory of thy friends : 


Bucolic. Ecl. v. 
Judicio noſtro tantum tibi cedit Amyntas. 

Mor. Sed tu deſine plura, puer: ſucceſſimus antro. 
Extinctu m Nymphae crudeli funere Daphnim 


or touch a blade of graſs. O Daphnis, the 
deſart mountains and woods declare, that 
even the Libyan lions lamented thy death, | 
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Flebant : 


after the fates took thee away, even Pales, 
and Apollo themſelves forſook the fields, 
Often in thoſe furrows, in which we have 
ſown plump barley, the unhappy darnel and 
the wild oats prevail. For the ſoft violet, for 
the purple daffodil, the thiſtle ariſes, and the 
% paluurus with pointed thorns, Spread, the 
ground with leaves, ye ſhepherds, and form a 
5 ſhade over the fountains; Daphnis commands 
* ſuch things to be done for him. Raiſe alſo a 
«© monument, and add a verſe to the monu- 
«© ment: I Daphnis am celebrated from theſe 
* woods even to the ſkies: the ſhepherd of a 
beautiful flock ; but more beautiful myſelf.” 

La Cerda aſcribes the firſt line to Menalcas, 
making Mopſus begin with Extinctum Nymphae. 
But it ſeems much more natural, to put theſe 
words in the mouth of Mopſus, to deſire his 
friend, not to launch out any farther in his 
praiſes. | IM 

Puer.] This word is a contradiction to Ca- 
trou's ſyſtem. Surely it would not become a 
ſcholar, much leſs a ſlave, to call his maſter 
* 1 n | | 
| Succeſſumus. ſome copies it is ſuccedimus. 

20. ; OAT 3 of _ How that 
© one Daphnis a ſhepherd is here lamented. 
He was the ſon of Mercury, and expoſed 
* by his mother; but he was found by the 
„ ſhepherds amang ſome bay- trees, whence 
ee they gave him the name of Daphnis. He 
„ became ſo excellent, both in hunting and 
% muſick, that a Nymph fell in love with him, 
and bound him by an oath to keep faithful to 
her. As he was following his cows, he 
happened to come near the palace, where 
the king's daughter, admiring his beauty, 
lay with him. When the Nymph came 
to know this, ſhe deprived him of his ſight : 
but his father Mercury, whoſe aid he im- 
„ plored, took him up to heaven, and cauſed 
« a ſpring to riſe up in the place, which is 
by called Daphnis; and * offer an au- 
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& "nual ſacrifice near it. Others will have Ju- 
<« lius Caeſar, who was ſlain in the ſenate, 
« - with twenty-three wounds, to be ented 
*« allegorically under the name of 

T his confirm by the words crudel: fi- 
nere. Thoſe, who think Julius Caeſar is 
meant, will have us to underſtand, by the 
mother, Venus; by the tons and tigers, the 
people whom he ſubdued ; by the thiafi,. the 
* facrifices which he made, as Pontifex maxi- 
„ ; by the beautiful flock, the Roman peo- 
c pie; but crudeli funere may be applied to 


44 


54 


4 any one. Others underſtand Quintilius Va- 
« rü, a kinfman of Virgil, of whom alſo 


«© Horace ſpeaks; Ergo Nuintilium 
« ſopor urget. Some will have it, that Virgil 
„ here laments the death of his own brother 
„ 'Flaccus.” SERvIUs. 50 

“ Some will have it, that Virgil here la- 
«© ments the death of Saloninus; others, of 
« his brother Flaccus. Daphnis, the fon of 
« „i faid to have been a of 
„ exquifite beauty. Being beloved by the 
„ Nymph Lyca, he promiſed her, that he 
« would not have to do with any other wo- 
« man; but he deceived her. Being for this 
« crime deprived of his fight, though he 
e comforted himſelf with poetry and muſick, 
yet he did not live long.” PHILARGYRIVS. 
* The death of Daphnis, which was cauſed 
« by love, is deſcribed at large by Theocritus, 
* jn his Thyrſis. But, that Quintilius is here 
«© underſtood under the name of Daphnis, 
<« ſeems to appear from that expreſſion of Ho- 
<« race, Nulli flebilior quam tibi Virgili. 
„This was Quintilius of Cremona, who is 
% mentioned by Euſebius, in his Chronicle; 
« Quintilius Cremonenſis, Virgilii et Horatii 
« familiaris moritur. PIERIUs. 


Ludovicus Vives, with more piety than 
judgment, as Ruaeus juſtly obſerves, thinks, 
that as in the precedin| logue, the Poet 


celebrated the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, from the 
Sibylline Oracles; fo in this Eclogue, he ſpeaks 
of our Lord's death and aſcenſion, from other 
verſes of the Sibyls, which he aſcribes to Julius 
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poetical lamentation of the ſhepherd 
Daphnis. Julius Scaliger will have it to be 
Flaccus, the brother of Virgil, and endeayours 
to confirm this opinion by an old diſtich of an 


£4, f 
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4 Triſtia fata tui dum fles in Daphnide Flacei, 
„ Docte Maro, fratrem diis immortalibus 
% acquas.” | | N 


But Joſeph Scaliger is of opinion, that Julius 
Caeſar was the Daphnis of our Poet. To this 
opinion Ruaeus ſubſcribes, and thinks this Ec- 
logue was written, when ſome plays or ſacrifices 
were celebrated in honour of Julius Caeſar. 
This learned Critick obſerves, © that it could 
not be Saloninus, the pretended ſon of Pollio, 
who is ſaid to have died young, and therefore 
could not yoak tigers to his charit, and inſtitute 
dances to Bacchus» nor Quintilius Cremonenſis, 
who did not die till the year 730, long after all 
the Eclogues were finiſhed. - As for the notion 
of Flaccus, he thinks it improbable, - that a 
Poet, ſo remarkable for his modeſty, ſhould 
celebrate his own brother, an obſcure perſon, 
in ſo por a OI. Catrou allows, that 
ſeveral paſſages in this Eclogue agree per 
well with Julius Caeſar ; but at the N rod 
he finds ſeveral others to be inexplicable, ſup- 
poling he was the ſubject of the poem. He al- 
ws alſo, that it appears more noble to make 
a hero the ſubject, than an obſcure young man, 
brought up in the . but he apprehends 
chat this is the real truth; which he fupports 
by the following arguments. 1. The author. 
of Virgil's life affirms in expreſs words, that he. 
lamented the death of his brother Flaccus, under 
the name of Daphnis: Amilit . ... Flaccum 
« jam adultum, cujus exitum ſub nomine 
* hnidis deflet.” 2. This tradition was 
ſpread fo far, that we find in the old Commenta- 
tors the two verſes quoted above, which con- 
firms this opinion. I bis learned Jeſuit profeſſes 
ſo great à regard. for old traditions, that he is 
determined to interpret the reckett Felogue ac- 
cording to this authority. But perhaps ſome 


Caeſar, under the name of Daphnis. La Cerda 


ſeems to think, that nothing farther is meant, 


„ 


readers may not be ſo ſond of old traditions, 
as to depend on the authority either of =_ di- 
| ick, 


| 


Atque Deos atque aftra vocat crudelia mater. 


* 


ſtich, or of the life of Virgil aſcribed to Donatus. 
I ſhall add one obſervation, that Daphnis could 
not be that Quintilius Varus, to whom the 
ſixth Eclogue is generally ſuppoſed to be ad- 
dreſſed; for he was ſlain by the Germans, ſeve- 
ral years after the death of Virgil. Upon the 
whole it ſeems moſt probable, that Virgil de- 
ſigned to celebrate, either merely the Sicilian 
ſhepherd Daphnis, whoſe death Theocritus la- 
ments, in his firſt Idyllium; or elſe Julius 
Caeſar, which laſt I think is the general opi- 
nion. Crudeli 2 may be referred to either 
of them; for Daphnis is ſaid to have died for 
love, and Julius Caeſar was murdered. The 


lamentation of the Nymphs is moſt applicable 


% 


to the Sicilian Daphnis. 

21. Vos coryli teſtes et flumina.) This apo- 
ſtrophe to the inanimated beings is very poeti- 
cal and beautiful. The ſame figure is uſed 
alſo by the orators: thus Cicero, in his oration 
for Milo; Vos enim Albani tumuli, atque 
“ luci, vos, inquam, imploro atque obteſtor, 
e voſque Albanorum obrutae arae, facrorum 
«© populi Romani ſociae, et aequales.“ Thus 


Philips; 


© The pious mother comes, with grief op- 
„ preſs'd; | 

6. Ye conſcious trees and fountains, can atteſt, 

« With what ſad accents and. what moving cries 

c She fill'd the grove, and importun'd the ſkies, 

« And ev'ry ftar upbraided with his death, 

« When in her widow'd arms, devoid of breath, 

«© She claſp'd her ſon.” 


23. Mater.) Ruaeus. is of opinion that 
Rome is here meant; the Poet calling that city 
the mother of Julius Caeſar. 

It is certain, that Julius Caeſar had no 
„ mother alive, at the time of his murther, 
«© Thoſe therefore, who will at all adventures 
have him to be the perſon intended, have 
e recourſe to interpretations more ingenious 
e than true. Some fancy, that under the figure 
of this mother, wha holds her fon in her 
« arms, we are to underſtand Calpurnia, the 
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12 Bucolic. 
Cum, complexa ſui. corpus miſerabile nati . 
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wife of Caeſar. Others that Rome is deſigned 
under this allegory. Others again that Venus 
is here repreſented, who was the mother of 
the whole Julian race, It is eaſy enough 
to perceive, without any other” proofs, that 
*© theſe are ſupplements to truth, where truth 
<< itſelf is wanting. With regard to Virgils 
* brother, it is probable that his mother was 
<< yet alive, and made her cries be heard even 
te to heaven.” CXTROVU. 5 
But, with this learned Critick's leave, I may 
venture to ſay, that not one of the interpreta- 
tions mentioned by him is more obſcure than 
his favourite ſyſtem. That Virgil ever had 
ſuch a brother, ox if he had, that his mother 
was alive to lament his death, is very far from 
being certain. For my own part, I rather be- 
lieve, that Venus is the mother here mentioned ; 
and I am confirmed in this opinion, by an al- 
moſt parallel paſſage in the fifteenth book of the 
Metamorphoſes. Ovid there repreſents Venus 
to be terrified at the approach of Caeſar's 
death ; ſhe diſcovers all the fears and tender- 
neſs of a mother; conſiders the injury as offered 
to herſelf; intercedes with the gods for his pre- 
ſervation; ſmites her own breaſt, and endea- 
vours to hide him in the ſame cloud, in which 
ſhe had ſerved. Paris and Aeneas; and as 
ſoon as he is killed, comes into the ſenate-houſe 
inviſible, keeps his foul from being mixed 
with the common air, and carries it up to the 
ſky, where it kindles, and becomes a ſtar. 


* 
Quod ut aurea vidit | 
KAeneae genitrix ; vidit quoque triſte parari 
* Pontifici letum; et conjurata arma moveri ; 
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Palluit: et cunctis, ut cuique erat obvia, divis; 
Aſpice, dicebat, quanta mihi mole. parentur-- 


Inſidiae, quantaque caput cum fraude petatur 

Quad de Dardanio ſolum mihi reſtat Iulo. 

In me acui ſceleratos cernitis enſes, 

*© Quosprohibete, precor, facinuſque repellite ; 
neter | 

© Caede ſacerdotis flammas extinguite Veſtae. 
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* Talia nequicquam . tato Venus anxia caelo 
; | 2 | K Verba. 
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8 quadrupes, nec graminis 


< Verba jacit, ſuperoſque movet. 

« Tam vero Cytherea manu percuſſit utraque 

2 « Goon et 1 2 228 _ 
Prius aris _ tr 

cc Et Diomedeos Aeneas — | 


<< Vix ea fatus erat; | malls cum fade Sue 
«© Conftitit alma Venus nulli cernenda ; ſuique 

<< Cacfaris eripuit membris, nec in aëra ſolvi 

* Paſla recentem animam, San intulit 


<« aftris, 
A Dugger cli, lumen 3 atque igneſcere 


<, Emiſitque ſinu. Luna volat altius illa : 
1 „ eee ne. ſpatioſo limite eri- 


<« Stella wicat.” 
24. Non ulli paſtes, c.] Moſchus, in his 


2 introduces the herds mourning 


— Mu 
IDatopmax yea, x, ou 
Thus alſo Philips; 


No joyous pipe was heard, no floeks were ſeen, 

Nor ſhepherds found upon the graſſy green; 

No cattle graz'd the field, nor drunk the flood, 

No birds were heard eat: thro? the 
1 et | 


15 Nothing can be more elegantly expreſſed, 

« ſays — than this rural grief. It might 
happen literally at the death of Virgil's bro- 
* ther: but with regard to Caeſar, it can be 

«+ undevſtood only in figure, and in metaphor.” 
But in oppoſition to this, a paſſage is quoted 
from Suetonius; where we are told, that this 


vety thing happened juſt before Caefar's death. 


vit Jac. 


P. . ** 


Non ulli paſtos illis egere diebuma, 
rigida, Daphni, ee ee atk neque amnem 


4 25 
attigit herbam. 


Daphai, 


that great man had conſecrated, when ho paſſed 
the Rubicon, and had fed at large ever fince, 
3 A 8 abſtain from their food ; 
raximis us equorum greges, quos in 
© trajiciendo Rubicone flumine conſeraret, ac 
<< vagos et fine cuſtode dimiſerat, comperit per- 
<*© tinaciflime pabulo abitinere, ubertimque flere.” 
This is a ſtrong argument in favour of their 
opinion, who think Julius Caeſar was intended 
under the name of Daphnis. 
25. Nulla.] La Cerda obſerves, that the 
of two negatives in this place, nulla neque 
is a Greciſm ; becauſe in Greek two negatives 
make the negation ſtronger, whereas in Latin 
they make an affirmative. Some would read 
ulla here inſtead of nulla. But the beſt Criticks 
approve of nulla, and allow it, with La Cerda, 
to be a Greciſm, We find nulla uſed in like 
manger by Propertius, in the nineteenth Elegy 
of his ſecond Book; - 


«© Nullus erit caſtis juvenum corruptor in agris, 
Qui te blanditiis non ſinat eſſe probam 

% Nulla negue ante tuas orietur rixa feneſtras, 
„Nec tibi clamatae ſomnus amarus erit.“ 


Tibullus indeed makes uſe of ulla nec, in the 
firſt Elegy of his fourth Book; 


«© Ulla nec areas volucris perlabitur auras, 
© Nec quadrupes denſas depaſcitur aſpera ſylvas.” 


26. Quadrupes.] I have followed Ruaeus 
in rendering it a horſe, which is the moſt gene- 
rous and uſeful of all quadrupeds. The word is 
uſed in ſeveral other —.— by Virgil; and in al- 
moſt every one of them it plainly fignifies a 
horſe. Thus we read in the third Aeneid; 


« Quatuor hic, primum omen, N in gramine 
vidi 

« Tondentes campum late, candore ak: : 

Et pater Anchiſes: bellum, O terra hoſpita 


7 ra tells us, that the horſes, which 


. 
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Daphni, tuum Poenos etiam ingemuiſſe leones 


& Bello armantur equi: bellum haec armenta 
«© minantur : | 

ct Sed tamen iidem olim curru ſuccedere ſueti 

00 drupedet; et fracna jugo concordia ferre.“ 


And in the eighth; 


& It clamor, et agmine facto 
% Pruadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula 
% campum.” | 


And in the tenth; 


* Jam tandem erumpit, et inter 

<< Bellatoris equi cava tempora conjicit haſtam. 

4 Tollit ſe arrectum guadrupes, et calcibus auras 
c Verberat, effuſumque equitem ſuper ipſe 


« ſecutus 
&« Implicat, ejectoque incumbit cernuus armo.” 
And in the eleventh ; 


&* Continuo adverſis Tyrrhenus et acer Aconteus 

« Connixi incurrunt haſtis, primique ruinam 

«* Pant ſonitu ingenti, perfractaque quadrupe- 
„ dantum 

4 Pectora pectoribus rumpunt.” 


And again, 

© At juvenis, viciſſe dolo ratus, avolat ipſe, 

« Haud mora, converſiſque fugax aufertur 
& habenis, 

% Puadrupedemgue Citum ferrata calce fatigat.” 

And again, | 


_ Duadrupedumgue putrem curſu quatit ungula 


« campum,” 


The only place, where guadrupes is uſed for any 
other animal is in the ſeventh Aeneid; and 
there indeed it ſignifies a ſtag ; 


„ Saucius at guadrupes nota inter tecta refugit.“ 


, 
= 


27. Poenos leones.] Carthage was a famous 
city of Africa. He therefore ſays Carthaginian 
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Interitum 


lions, for African. Africa abounds with lions 
and other wild beaſts. Theocritus repreſents 
the lions lamenting Daphnis in the woods; and 
joins other wild beafts with them. 
Ton h Bats, Thvev Auxos wptoartoy | 
Tse x M dpvpacio Atv &v Txaavce Javorra. 


*© For him the wolves, the pards, and tygers 
«© moan'd ;, 
“ For him with frightful grief the lions groan d. 
CREECH. 


Ruaeus ſeems to think, that this mention of the 
African lions alludes to the victories obtained by 
Julius Caeſar, in Africa, over Cato, Scipio, and 
Juba. Catrou ſeems under a great difficulty, to- 
make this paſſage ſuit with his ſyſtem. It 
will be thought ſurprizing, ſays he, that the 
«© death of a country- man ſhould be lamented ſo 
far as Africa, allow it; but Virgil had 
already obtained friends, and reputation in 
all places, where Rome had colonies, armies, 
© and governors. Without doubt, this favou- 
„ rite of Maecenas and Octavian received con- 
% dolances from all parts. Befides, Sicily, 
„ where the ſcene of this Eclogue ſeems to have 
been laid, was not very far diſtant from A- 
„ frica, It might therefore be feigned poeti- 
„ cally, that the groans of an afflicted family 
< were heard even to Africa. This ſeems very 
extravagant; and Virgil does not ſpeak of the 
groans of the afflicted family; but only ſays 
the mountains and woods ecchoed the lamenta 

tions of the lions. He does not give the leaſt 
hint, that they they were heard any where, but 
in their own habitations in Africa, Nor does 
there ſeem to be any occaſion for that appear 
ance of exactneſs, in placing the ſcene in Sicily; 
ſince even that iſland lies at ſuch a diſtance 
from Africa, as to make it a moſt abſurd ima- 
gination, that the roaring of lions could be 
heard ſo far. According to Strabo, the very 
ſhorteſt paſſage from 1 the neareſt pro- 

montory of Sicily, to Carthage is fifteen hun- 

'dred ftadia; and he ſpeaks of it as a moſt incre- 

dible ſtory, that a very quick-ſtghted man is ſaid 
to have diſcovered from thence the ſetting. 11 


re 


the 
& xai amy. Ah ˖,s rouraxtolo dag 

Aibow ia N welaxorie weps Kapyn- 
din x & tn Atyeroi Tis r oEudopxouviwy aro 
Tivoc . - # % * 7 os » 

mae 

The roaring 
muſt have 
ſured miles. 


pro ory 
Mercury, the diſtance of which from Lily- 
bacum is 700 ffadia, or 80 of our miles. 
Even then the lions muſt have roared as loud as 
ſo many pieces of artillery, to be heard in any 
part of Sicily. Therefore this placing of the 
ſcene in Sicily is of no ſervice to Catrou's ſyſtem ; 
ſince it is impoſſible, either that the groans of 
the family could be heard in Africa, or the roar- 
ing of the lions, ſo far as Stcily. Thus the 
| ſcene may as well be laid near Mantua, one im- 
poſſibility being as good as another. For my 
own-part, I take the Poet's meaning to be, 
that the death of Daphnis, cauſed ſo univerſal a 
Pur, that even the wild beaſts in the deſarts 
mented him, a thought, which has been ſhewn 
already to be taken from Theocritus - 
29. Daphnis ert Armenias, &c.) This 
, -plainly alludes to Caeſar; for it is certain, 
that he firſt of all brought the ſolemnities o 
Liber pater to Rome.“ SERVIUS. | 
- -Ruaeus calls the authority of Servius in queſ- 
tion; and affirms, that the ſolemnities of Bac- 
chus were known at Rome long before. He 
therefore thinks, it may rather be ſaid, that they 
were afterwards celebrated with greater magni- 
ficence by Julius Caeſar, becauſe he obtained 
a ſignal victory over the ſons of - Pompey at 
Munda, on the very day of the Liberalia, on 
which day Pompey is ſaid to have gone out to 
war four years be ore. "Theſe difficulties have 
ven room to Catrou, to triumph. over thoſe, 
who will have Julius Caeſar to be intended un- 
der the name of Daphnis. The deſire, ſays 


Inſtituit: 


ee has made Servius invent a fact which never 
<« exiſted. This Commentator pretends, that 


« Caefar firſt inſtituted at Rome the feaſts of 


C Bacchus, He is greatly miſtaken, for we 
ce find mention of them in almoſt all the Latin 


„ authors, and particularly in Livy. Since the 


they have contented them 
ſelves with ſaying, that perhaps Caeſar added 
a luſtre to theſe feaſts. his is gueſſing; for 
is it inſtituting the feaſts of Bacchus, to adorn 
them with new ceremonies? In/lituit Daphnis 
thiaſos inducere Baccho. But ſince; leave is 
© taken to gueſs, why may not I alfo gueſs, 
6 that Virgil's brother was the firſt, who eſta- 
<< bliſhed the feaſts of Bacchus in his village. 


time of Servius, 


« We know it was a country ſolemnity; that 


© the peaſants celebrated it with ſports, and that 
* they compoſed ruſtic ſongs in honour of this 
* god. Certainly we may form conjectures on 


grounded upon proof.” But Catrou does not 
argue very fairly, when he quotes the authority 


of Livy, to prove that the feaſts of Bacchus were 


known in Rome before Caeſar's time. What 
we find in Livy is in his thirty-ninth book, 
where he gives a large account of moſt abo- 
minable debaucheries, and horrid crimes, that 
were perpetrated in the Bacchanalia, which oc- 
caſioned the Senate to aboliſh - theſe ſolemnities, 
above a century before; Caeſar's time. This is 
no proof that they were not uſed in Caeſar's 
time; perhaps he might reſtore them, and there - 
fore be ſaid to in/kitute them. We know that 
Mark Anthony, Caeſar's great favourite, affect - 
ed to imitate Bacchus, being drawn in a chariot, 
crowned with ivy, and holding a thyrſe. See 
the note on ver. 7. of the ſecond Georgick. 
But however, if conjectures have been formed, 
in order to reconcile this paſſage with Julius Cae- 
ſar's actions; it is by no means to be inferred 
from thence, that we are at liberty to form what 
conjectures vie pleaſe about Virgil's brother. 
Some paſſages in this Eclcgue, can hardly be 
applied to any other perſon than Julius Cacfar, 
whence it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 


4e be, of finding Julius Caeſar in this place, 


— 


5 w 


this had fome relation to him, though it cannot 
, | | | be 


« the circumſtances, when the foundation is 


UG 
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be abſolutely verified by any Hiſtorian now ex- 
tant. It ſeems very probable, that Caeſar might 
perform ſome ceremonies in honour of Bacchus, 
as it was on one of his feſtivals, that he obtained 


the ſignal victory over the ſons of Pompey at 


Munda. This victory appeared fo conſiderable, 
that, according to Plutarch, When he came 
c back from the fight, he told his friends, that 
< he bad often fought for victory, but this was 
c the firſt time that he had ever fought for life.” 
The victory was obtained on the feaſt of the 
' Dionyfia, in Plutarch's words, T1 rd Atowoiuy 
zoprñ, which the Romans called Liberalia; for 
thus Hirtius ſpeaks of the very ſame battle; 
«« Ipſis Liberalibus fuſi fugatique non ſuper- 
<« fuiſſent, niſi in eum locum confugiſſent, 
ex quo erant egreſſi. Now the Di or 


Liberalia could not be the ſame feſtival with the man | 
Bacchanalia, which we read of in Livy ; for | which muſt therefore be the Diomſia 


Inflituit: Daphnis Thiaſes inducere Raccho, 
Et foliis lentas intexere mollibus haſtas. 


30 


Vitis 
Wporepaigs Wpos Lip aÞixele, tripidn. The 
Parilia or Palilia was obſerved on the twenty- 
firſt of April. Hirtius alſo tells us, that young 
Pompey's head was brought to Caeſar, on the 
twelfth of April. Ad convallem autem at- 
56 que exeſum locum ut ſpeluncam Pompeius ſe 
«© occultare it, ut a noſtris non facile in- 
© veniretur, niſi captivorum indicio. Ita ibi 
5 interficitur, Caeſar gradiebatur Hiſ- 
4s, palim, pridie Id. Aprilis caput allatum, et 
populo datum eſt in conſpectum.“ Thus we 
have the concurrent teſtimonies of Hirtius and 
Plutarch, that this victory was obtained on the 
very day of a feſtival of Bacchus; and of Hir- 
tius and Dio, that it was ſome time before the 
end of April, Now there is not any feſtival 


, of Bacchus at that time of the year, in the Ro- 
Calendar, except that of March 17 ; 


of Plutarch, 


the Hiſtorian tells us, they were at firſt cele · | the Liberalia of Hirtius, and the day of Caeſar's 


brated three times in the year, and afterwards victory. It is therefore far from improbable, 


five times in a month; but we know that the 
Liberalia was an annual feſtival, obſerved on 
the ſeventeenth of March. The country ſolem- 
nity, of which Catrou ſpeaks, was in autumn, 
in the time of vintage, a very different ſeaſon 
from that of the Liberalia, But fince many 
confound the ſeveral feafts of Bacchus together, 
as if they were but one, I ſhall beg leave to 
make a few obſervations, whereby it will appear, 
that the battle of Munda could not have been 


on any other feſtival of Bacchus, than that 


which was celebrated in March. Dio Caſſius 
ſays expreſsly, that Caeſar was obliged to march 
againſt Pompey's ſons in winter; Mera & rare 
ar“ TE avappws , x 7% CIpaTEU ATR E70%- 
x0\ovInooars 0; Wporhabu, jn g i Tw 
| X44 WToAgpnoe 3 and that the news of - the 

victory at Munda was brought to Rome the 


evening before the Parilia ; and that ſacrifices | 


that Cacſar might ſhew ſome particular 


to Bacchus, ſince he had obtained one of his 


moſt conſiderable victories on a day ſacred to 
that deity; nor is it very improbable, that 
when Anthony was drawn in a chariot, with the 
thyrſe, and other inſignia of Bacchus, he might 
do it in imitation of his great maſter Caeſar. 
Armenias tigres.] They uſed to yoke tygers, 
to draw the chariot of Bacchus. 
obtained a great vſctory over Pharnaces, king of 
Pontus, a country bordering on Armenia. 
Curru.] For currui. 398. 
30. Thiaſes.] Thiaſus is a ſolemn ſinging and 
dancing, uſed at feſtivals. ia 
Baccho.] Pierius obſerves, that the printed 
editions generally have Baccho, but that it is 
Bacchi in all the ancient manuſcripts . 


1 #3 


31. Et foliis lentas, &c.] This is. what 
they called a chyrſe: it was a ſſ 
with branches of Vine and 


twiſted round 
vy z which thoſe, 


were therefore offered on that feſtival; T# r. who affiſted at the ſolemnities of Bacchus, uſcd 
yag Harde irwodpojuics 6Yavarur: GITUYE ral to carry in their hands, leaping and: ſinging. at 
dia r Won, ors iv avroig Heri axe Jig q the ſame time. © | ai 


T0) Kaioapos vim, 07% 1 @YYeNA auris TH 
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32. Vitis 


ulius Caeſar 


* 
#4 rr” « 
= 


Viti ut Obes ut 


i Maren 
vitibus uvae, 


Ut gregibus Tauri, ſegetes ut pinguibus arvis ; 
Tu decus omne tuis: poſtquam te fata tulerunt, 


Ipſa! Pales agros, atque ipſe reliquit Apollo. 


35 


Gratidia Gepe quibus mandavimus hordea ſulcis, 


| Infelix lolium, et eriles dominantur avenae. 
Promolli —.— oe r Narcifſo, 


2 Paſtor ab Ampbryſo.” 
Ses the note on that paſſage. 
© herds and the god of muſick and 


| Carduve ; 


ec e magna Palit, et te, . eee 


„ canemus 


— 


This deſertion of the feld by the goddeſs of 


tive expreſſion of the grief of 1. 
* s for the loſs of Daphnis. They were ſo 
afflicted, that they e the care of their 
ſheep, and Ap not e Piri to ſing, in whieh 


* 


their chief diverſion conſiſted. 


36. Ruibus.] Pierius found guidem in ſome 
ancient manuſcripts. 
This line occurs 


7. 1 alan, &c.] 
; the firſt Georgick, ver. 154. See the 


2 Pierius obſerves, that dominantur is 


note. 


| to be found only in the printed copies of this 


Eclogue, it being naſcuntur in all the ancient 
manuſcripts that he had ſeen. He obſerves, that 
it is dommantur indeed in the Georgicks, where 


the verſes are more numerous, than in the Bu- 


co 
Pro molli viala.] The ſoftneſs and deli- 

| cacy of this ſweet flower is oppoſed to the ſharp- 

| neſs of the prickly plants mentioned -preſently 


<< pains; 
66 eee ee eee wheat, aſter. 


And over empty ſheaves in harveſt ſweat : 
< A thin increaſe our woolly ſubſtance yield, 
« And thorns and thiftes overſpred the 5 


35. 55 Pales, &c.] Theſe wo deities are 


mentioned together alſo at the beginning of the 


Pro reo narciſſ.] There is a ſpecies of 
| white daffodil, with a purple cup. See the note 
on ver, 122. of the fourth Georgick. Purpureus 
is alſo frequently uſed for an wo or beauti- 
ful . r very Abend from what we 
now 


ö 
13 
f 
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39. Spinis 


Bucolic. Ecl. V. 
Carduus et ſpinis ſurgit paliurus acutis. n 
Spargite humum foliis, inducite fontibus umbras, 


39. Spinis ſurgit paliurus acutis.] There has 
been ſome controverſy among the modern 
writers, concerning the paliurus of the Ancients. 
Theophraſtus, lib. 1. c. 5. tells us it is a ſhrub ; 
Opuyaver (it ought to be Jovos) dt r d pigns 
xa Wonucliaeyts, 95 Woruxnadov, ole Gd ros, 
Haioupos. In cap. 8. he ſays it is prickly, and 
joins it with the bramble ; à & (aro; val 6 Ha- 


Aioupos d ,n. In lib. 3. c. 4. he fays it 
grows in the plains ; rd 0 x iy Trois wediou, 


paypinen, Wlenia, Azuxn, iTicy aiyeigers Xpavticy 
Snaunpartia, N opus „ Nanden, MI 5 
price, debe, ANI pe, f, Tlanioupos, ofv- 
deαοο] Ac αν % In c. 17. he tells us it bears 
three or four ſeeds in a ſort of pod, that the ſeed 
has an oilineſs like that of flax, that it grows 
in the ſame places with the bramble, and that 
the leaves fall off every year; O vt IlzAtoupes 
txt: d pep, drr & rabra xaproÞopa* x) 
8e Tzioupos iv AE ru Tov xaptov excel, 3 bree 
Toy PN is J Thic & rirlapa Yiveras xpales 
& aurois wWpos Tous (Inxas. o largo xerlorres" 
* Yap rh YAoupernrs g Amos Wore T0 
Toy Aivov owippacs* Gila dt iu Tos i. 
5 iy Toig Enpois, derte 0 Bd ros, oux, nov d 
Zols T6 ddp wapudpoy Qunroboncr dt ty our 
Gowep 1 eaves acÞvrrcv. Dioſcorides and Plin 

ſay little more of the Paliurus, than that it is 
a well known, prickly ſhrub. Columella, when 
he gives directions about making a quick hedge, 
recommends the ſtrongeſt thorns, ſuch as the 
bramble, Paliurus, and white thorn ; Ea ſint 
ͤvaſtiſſimarum ſpinarum, maximeque rubi, et 
© paluri, et ejus, quam Graeci xuvogearoy, 
nos ſentem canis appellamus. If we con- 
ſider theſe quotations well, we can hardly doubt, 
that the Paliurus of the Ancients is amn 


folio ſubrotundo, fructu compreſſs C. B. which is 
* . cultivated in our Ly 


| gardens under the name of 
Chrift's thorn ; and is ſuppoſed to be the thorn, 
of which the crown was made, that was, put 
upon our Saviour's head. This ſhrub | 
abundantly in Italy in uncultivated places, and 


grows 66 jaciunt, et 
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is very common in the for the | 
of it's thorns makes a very good fence. It 
uſually bears about three ſeeds, which are incloſed 
in as many cells, and covered with a fungous 
huſk. Thus it agrees with all that is ſaid of 
it by the ancient writers; there being no ex- 
ception to be made, except that the ſeeds do 
not grow in a pod. But Theophraſtus does not 
call it abſolutely a pod, but a ſort of a pad, 
& Awe Tin; and indeed eg is uſed by the 
Greek writers in many other ſenſes, though it 
does moſt properly and generally ſignify what 
we call a pod. | 
40. Spargite humum folits.] It was a cuſtom 
among the Ancients, to ſcatter leaves and flow- 
.ers on the ground in honour of eminent per- 
ſons; and ſome traces of this cuſtom remain 
among us at preſent. | 
Inducite fontibus umbras.] Pierius found this 
reading in moſt of the ancient manuſcripts. 
But he ſays it is aras in the Roman manuſcript, 
inſtead of umbras ; and frondibus in ſome copies, 
inſtead of fontibus, Catrou reads frondibus aras. 
© Beſides, ſays he, that the words, which I 
© have preferred, are to be found in the ancient 
% manuſcripts, they form a more true image 
<* with reſpect: to a dead perſon. We do not 
<< read any where that arbours were made over 
© fountains, to honour funerals ; and we often 
pz read that altars and tombs. were covered with 
© branches. Thus at the death of Polydore, 
<< the altars were covered with cypreſs, and 
„the branches were interwoven with blue rib- 
5 | * 


bands ,< 


(En Sant Manibus arae, 
* Carruleis moe/tae vittis, utrugue tupreſſo.” 


But this learned Critick might have read in 
Varro's fifth book de Lingua Latina, that the 
Romans had a Feſtival called Funtinalia, on 
which they crowned the fountains with gar- 
lands 3 Fontinalia a fonte, quod is dies feriac 
“ ejus. Ab eo autem tum, et in fortes coronas 
puteos coronant. He might 
have read alſo in the ninth Ecloguec,, 
| U2  _© —— Quis 


P. Viigili 


Maronis 


5 — 4 i 


Bt tumulum facite, et tumulo ſuperaddite carmen, 


 Daphnis ego in ſylvis hinc uſque ad ſidera notus: 

Formoſi pecoris cuſtos formoſior ipſe. 

M N. Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta; * 45 
. Quis baum florentibus herbis er ea well 3 brother, 


© Spargeret ?. aut viridi fontes induceret umbra.” who was a young ſhepherd, But he thinks it a 


cold compliment to Caeſar, who was fifty- ſix 


N has imitated this paſſage, in his fourth [years old, when he was murdered, an 
EN. OY Shen men do not uſe to be adinired* for thei: 


But we are to conſider; that if Julius 


© Ye e weeping loves, the Rn . the ſubject of this Eclogue, he is all 


1 & under the character of a 


is more frequent than to 


4 your bows, as when Adonis that nothing 
c th if of rulers and the - 
eee eee er 


en 


ſtone; Hiſtorians as having a very comely perſon. We 


* Ter mature change, e and earth may there very well under, this cx 
cc 


. his being more beautiful himſelf than 


beautiful flock, to mean, that Julius Caeſar 


« Fai ic Daphne's dead; and love is now no 
2 more.” ruled the greateſt nation in the world, and that 
he himſelf was the moſt excellent perſon among 


42. — Ae en fr s mo-|them. 


Carmen.] An Epigram or Inſcription, which : 
18 . es be beſt, when contained in two 


45. Tale twum carmen, ' &c.) Menalcas 
tly commends the Poetry of us ; and 


grea 
modeſtly offers to ſing ſome verſes, which he 


c diſtich far ex- 
pes Daphii ops, &e.} * 2 himſelf had compoſed on the fame fabject. 


-cecds that, which mn ne 


« Men. Your ſong, © divine "ay is no 


Ld 1 * delightful to me, than ſleeping on the 


to the weary; no leſs than quenching 


Ada iy ddt vg d rg 5 S reed, | graſs 
| Ong 6 rg rabpug 36; Worio dun, <« one's thick in ſimmer with a living ſtream 
„ 


not only in p » but in ſinging too. O 
«- fortunate yout you ſhall now be accounted 
* the next to him; But now I will ſing to you 
4 my verſes alſo, ſuch as they are, in my turn; 


© and will lift up your Daphnis to the ſtars. I 


ii“ will raiſe Daphnis to the ſtars; for Daphnis 


*“ loved me alſo.“ 

Virgil ſeems in this place to have had in his 
view the ellowing verſes in de eighth ien 
of- Theocritus | 


Adu | 


* % 27 
4 ö 4 < 2 N 
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Bucolic. 


Ad 74 76 flops vol, 5 ePiarpor, 3 Ady, Pune. 
Kotooov putrropirg vt biff N pins ιανe. 
<« Sweet is thy voice, and ſweet the tunes you 


© play'd,. | 2 
is; thro' my ears thy ſongs have 


Fair 

| 46 

* Sweet to the mind, as honey to the taſte.” 

| = CREECH. 

But how far the copy exceeds” the original, is 
| obvious. Theocritus compares the ſweet- 
.neſs of- the \ 7188 tra Daphnis to the taſte of 
honey; but Virgil is more copious... He com- 
pares the ſong: of Mopſus to the - reſting of 
wearied-limbs on the graſs, and to the quench- 
ing of thirſt-in ſummer with a living ſpring of 
ſweet water: The Greek Poet barely mentions 
honey ; but Virgil is not contented with the 
bare mention of ſleep: it is the ſleep of a-weary 
perſon ;- and that upon the freſh graſs. Thus 
alſo he does: not only ſpeak of ' quenching thirſt 
with water; but this thirſt is augmented by 
it's being in the heat of ſummer : the water 
alſo is ſweet, and is taken from a- living. ſpring. 
Philips has imitated- this paſſage, in his fourth 
Paſtoral ;; | 

«© Not half fo ſweet are midnight winds, that 
mung | 
In drowſie murmurs o'er the waving grow ; 
Nor ping waters, that in grots diſtiß 
« And 1 ſound their caverns fill.” 


418. Nec calamis ſalum, &c.] Servius thinks 
this alludes to Theocritus and Virgil. But he 
is certainly miſtaken ; for it is Mopſus that is: 
faid to his maſter: now Virgil is not 
Mopſus, but Menalcas. Ruaeus thinks, that 
Daphnis is the maſter of Mopſus. But, if we 
agree with this learned Commentator, that 
Daphnis is Julius Caeſar, it will be very difficult 
to comprehend, how Mopſus can be ſaid to be 


Ecl. V. 

Quale ſopor feſlis in gramine, quale per acſtum: 
Dulcis aquae ſaliente ſitim reſtinguere rivo. 
Nec calamis ſolum aequiparas, ſed voce magiſtrum. 


Fortunate 


inferior to Mopſus; and therefore, according 
to this interpretation, Virgil muſt repreſent him- 
ſelf as equal to Julius Caeſar, which is abſurd. 
Catrou thinks this line is a full confirmation of 
his ſyſtem, ©* If there has hitherto, ſays he, 
© been any queſtion, whether this Eclogue 
<< treats of a maſter and ſcholar; - there cannot 
„ now be any longer doubt. Virgil is charmed 
< with the fine verſes of his ſcholar, He re- 
tracts what he had ſaid at the beginning of 
% the converſation. . He had given Alexander 
c the honour only of the pipe, and had taken 
e to himſelf that of ſinging . verſes ;- 


% Tu calamos inflare- lever, ego dicere verſus. 


But now he confefles himfelf to be equalled 
in both by his diſciple.” This argument is 
not weak ; for Menalcas does indeed at the be- 
ginning challenge to himſelf the ſuperiority in 
ſinging, and allow Mopſus to excel in piping'; 
and in this place he confeſſes that Mopſus equals 
his maſter not only in the latter but in the for- 
mer too. Therefore, by comparing the ſecond 
line with the forty- eighth, we might conclude 
that Menalcas was the maſter, and Mopfus the 
diſciple. But, however this argument may be 
in Catrou's favour, there are others which make 
no leſs againſt him. 2 fear which Menalcas 
diſcovers of diſobliging Mopſus, his perpetual 
complaiſance ta him, and the modeſty with 
which he introduces his own verſes, by no means 
agree with the ſuperiority of a maſter. Nor 
does: the freedom, which Mopſus uſes to Me- 

nalcas fuit with the character of à diſciple. . 
Menalcas always ſpeaks like a modeſt perſon, 

fuch as Virgil himſelf is repreſented to have 

been. Tt cannot therefore be imagined, that he 

would take ſo much upon him, as to applaud 

Mopſus, and call him a divine Poet, for being 
equal to himſelf. It ſeems moſt probable; that 

Theocritus was the maſter intended, whom Vir- 


R or ſecond to that great man. Virgil him- 
ſelf is Menalcas ;. Menalcas is by no means 


gil proſeſſedly imitates in his Eclogues. 


49. Tu: 


158 


P. Virgiliz Maronis 
Fortunate puer, tu nunc eris alter ab illo: 2 
Nos tamen haec quocunque modo tibi noſtra viciſſim, b 
Dicemus, Daphninque tuum tollemus ad aſtra: " 89.05% 


Daphnin ad aftra feremus : amavit nos quoque Daphnis. 


Mor. An quicquam nobis tali fit munere majus? 


* 


pour 


your favourite, By tollemus ad aftra is meant the 


apothegſis of Daphnis. 
52. Amavit nos quoque Daphnis.) This ſen- 


Et 


20 


8 Ruaeus thinks it enough, that Caeſar 
favoured the Mantuans, for Virgil to ſay amavit 
nos guogue. _ if we, conſider, that Julius 

ar was himſelf a learned man, and a fa- 


»| vourer of letters, we ſhall think it not abſurd, 


to ſuppoſe, that a genius like that of Virgil 
was not unknown to him. It is allowed that 
the Eclogue, - which is commonly placed firſt, 
was written within three years after Caeſar was 
murdered. The ſubject of it is, the Poet's 
grateful acknowledgment of the preſervation of 
his farm by A This could not be the 
firſt of his works; fince he tells us himſelf, in 


before | the ninth Eclogue, that he ſaved his lands by 


is ſeems to be meant your patron, or 


his verſes ; 


Þ4 ; 
«© Omnia carminibus veſtrum ſervaſſe Me- 


« nalcam.” 


Thus it is plain, that he had written ſomething 
conſiderable enough, to obtain the favour of Au- 
within three years after the murder of 

ulius. Caeſar. Perhaps it might be this very 
clogue, wherein he laments the death of that 
great man, and celebrates his admiffion among 


in the opinion of Catrou, is a ſufficient| the gods, that gained him this favour, But 


tence, 

proof, that Julius Caeſar is not Daphnis. The 
<< Poet, ſays be, had not a 
in the life-time of this Dictator. There is, 
in this verſe alone, a difficulty inſurmount- 


in the world 


whether that lucky Poem was the preſent Ec- 
logue, or any other compoſition, it ſeems not 
very difficult to ſuppoſe, that a Poet, who 
was capable of preſerving his eſtate by his 


<« able to thoſe, who acknowledge Caeſar for] verſes, might three . years before recommend 
 < the ſubject of this Eclogue.” It muſt be] himſelf to the notice of the Dictator by his 


acknowledged indeed, that it does not appear 
now extant, that Virgil was 


in DEE with Tolius Caeſar, or even ſo much] voured by Julius Caeſar, notwithſtanding the 


poetry. We may therefore conclude, from the 
words before us, that our Poet had been fa- 


as known to him. But although this cannot be | filence of the authors of his life, in this particular, 


certainly proved, it is far from improbable : for: - — 
near Mantua, a city of the 53. An quicquam, c.] Mopſus expreſſes 


VirgiF's eſtate lay 
Ciſalpine Gaul, which was Caeſar's favourite | an ardent defire of hearing theſe verſes of Me- 


11 I OO OE. 


nalcas, 


4 


Bucolic, Eel. V. 


Et puer ipſe fuit cantari dignus ; 


Jampridem Stimicon laudavit carmina nobis. 
Mx x. Candidus inſuetum miratur limen Olympi, 


nalcas, and adds, that he had already heard them | 


much commended. ©, 

« Mop. Is it poſſible to lay a greater obliga- 
c tion upon me? Not only the youth himſelf 
<© was worthy to be celebrated; but Stimicon' 
cc alſo commended thoſe verſes to me a great 
<« while ago.“ | | x | 

54. Puer.] Servius obſerves, that this muſt 
be underſtood of Daphnis, becauſe Caeſar was 
not a boy, but a man advanced in years, when 
he was murdered; Ruaeus thinks, that the Poet 
uſes this word by choice, becauſe Caeſar was re- 
eeived among the celeſtial Deities, to whom a 
8 juvenile vigour is aſcribed. Perhaps 

irgil might make uſe of this expreſſion, to 
diſguiſe in ſome meaſure his intent of celebrating 
the late Dictator, before it was quite ſafe to 
declare himſelf openly on that ſide. If that was 
the caſe, this Eclogue was probably written in 
the year of Rome 712, before the battle of 
Philippi. | | 

55. Stimicon.] *©* Servius affirms, that un- 
„ der the name of Stimicon, the Poet meant 
«© Maecaenas. I readily agree with Servius; 
c for Alexander had a relation to Maecaenas ; | 
„ he was his ſlave. As for Virgil, Maecaenas 
«'was his patron, and the protector of his 
« verſes.” CAaTROU, ; 

The learned Father is always ready to eatch 
at any little circumſtance, that ſeems to favour | 
his ſyſtem. Servius does not aſſert this; but 
only ſays, that ſome take Stimicon to be Mae- 
eaenas, and others ſay that Stimicon was the 
father of Theocritus. Beſides, theſe words of 
Servius are of doubtful authority, being want 


ing in ſome copies. Probably Stimicon is only | 


a fictitious name of a ſhepherd, as well as Me- 
nalcas and Mopſus. 


56. Candidus inſuetum, &c.) Mopſus having 
lamented the death of Daphnis in five and 
twenty verſes," Menalcas now celebrates his ap- 
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* MEN. The ſhining Daphnis admires the 
entrance of heaven, and fees the clouds and 
*© ſtars beneath his feet. Therefore joy and 
<< pleaſure poſſeſs the woods, and all the coun- 
*© try, Pan, and the ſhepherds, and the Dryad 
* nymphs. No longer does the wolf lie in 
*© wait for the ſheep, nor do the nets ſpread 
any ſnare for the ſtags: the good Daphnis is- 
* a lover of peace. Even the uncultivated 
** mountains lift up the ſound to heaven with 


joy: the very rocks return the ſongs : even 
the vineyards reſound, he is a god, he is a 


* god, O Menalcas.. Oh be thou good and 
% favourable to thy people! behold four altars : 
lo two for thee, O Daphnis, and two altars 
for Phoebus. To thee will I offer yearly two 
4 veſlels frothing with new milk, and two jars 
of fat oil: and enlivening the feaſt - chiefly 
with plenty of wine, before the hearth if it 
6 ſhall be in winter, in the ſhade if in harveſt ; 


* will pour forth in cups Ariuſian wines, a 


«© new nectar. Damoetas, and Ly&ian Aegon 
«© ſhall ſing to me: Alpheſiboeus ſhall: imitate 
«© the dancing ſatyrs. Theſe honours ſhall be 
e always given thee, both when we pay our ac- 
& cuſtomed vows to the nymphs, and when we 
% make a luſtration of the fields. So long as 
<< the boar ſhall love the woods, ſo long as the 
*« fiſh ſhall love the,ftreams, ſo long as the bees 
<< ſhall feed on the thyme, fo long as the cicadae 
* ſhall feed on the dew, thy honour, and thy 
% name, and praiſes ſhall endure for ever. To 
© thee ſhall the huſbandmen offer annual vows, 
as to Bacchus and Ceres: thou alſo ſhalt judge 
* them by their vows.” 03" 5 WY 

This apetheefis of Daphnis is related in ſo 
ſublime a manner, that it is hardly poſſible to 
imagine, that the Poet could intend a meaner 
perſon than Julius Caeſar, who was deified about 
the time that Virgil was engaged in writing his 
Eclogues. Dio Cafkus informs us, that in the 


beginning of the year 512; when Lepidus and' 


theofis in an equal number. | 


| Plancus were Conſuls, the Triumvirs erected a 
| chapel. 
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— of 
73. i 
Caeſar: i ſons of 
ſenators, It hap- 
pened, that was 
ordered his birth-day to be celebrated the day 
before that feſtival ; becauſe it was forbidden 
ä —— Oracles, to make that day ſa- 
to. or- 
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common opinion, if my re- 
greements be- 
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videt nubes et ſidera Daphnia. 


had at that time been decreed by the Romans. 


| promiſes to exalt his name to the ſkies, if de wil 


Mantua, vae miſerae nimium vicina Cre- 


| Thy name, O Varus (if the 


4+ place his brother on Olympus. It is a right 


| Ma ni | 


S 


# 
;: * 
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15 


; but puts it 
celebrating his apotheofis ; ſince Juli 


E 


We need not enter into the controverſy, whe- 
ther the Poets were the inventors of the hea- 
then religion : but ſurely we may affirm, that 
Virgil would not have preſumed to have exalted 
his own brother to the rank of a god; an ho- 
nour, which he did not pretend to beſtow on 
any of his patrons, except Auguſtus himſelf, who 
at that time was maſter of the Roman empire, 
and adopted fon and heir of their new deity Ju- 
lius Caeſar. To conclude, I do not ſee how the 
Poet, performed his promiſe of exalting his 
patron Varus to the ſkies, by making a god 
of his own brather. Beſides, there never was 
any ſuch promiſe made to Varus. He 


but preſerve Mantua, The entire paſſage al- 

luded to is in the ninth Eclogue, and runs thus ; 

“ Vare, tuum nomen, ſuperet modo Mantua nobis 
„ monae 


4 Cantantes ſublime ferent ad ders cyeni. 


kinder pow'rs 
Preſerve our plains, and ſhield the —_ tow'rs, - 
; | Obnoxious 


N Bucolic. 
Ergo alacris ſylvas, 


Obnoxious by Cremona's neight ring crime) 

The wings of ſwans, and fironger pinion d rhyme, 

Shall raiſe aloft, and ſoaring bear above 

Th* immortal gift of gratitude to Fove. 
Laid Dar. 


; 

Here is not the leaſt hint of any deification of 
Varus; but only a promiſe of endeayouring to 
make his name immortal. | 
Inſuetum limen.) This expreſſion ſignifies, 


that Daphnis is newly admitted among the gods, | poſed 


which agrees exactly with the condition of Ju- 
lius Caeſar at that time. 
Some read lumen inſtead of limen. 
This paſſage is imitated by Pope, in his fourth 
3 


«© But ſee! where Daphne wond'ring mounts on 
»* | 

« Above = clouds, above the ſtarry fky ! 

“ Eternal beauties grace the fhining ſcene, 

C Fields ever freſh, and groves for ever green 

„There while reſt in amaranthine bow' rs, 

Or from thoſe meads ſelect unfading flow'rs, 

<<. Behold us kindly who your name implore, 

„ Daphne, our goddeſs, and our grief no more !” 


| os .] Olympus is a mountain of Theſſaly, 
on the * of Macedonia. It is of fo 9 
a height, that the Poets have feigned the top 
of it to reach to heaven. Hence it is frequently 
uſed for heaven itſelf z as it evidently is in this 
place; becauſe, in the next verſe, Daphnis is 
ſaid to ſee under his feet not only the clouds but 
alſo the very ſtars. | | | | 

58. Alacris.] Some read alacres, making it 
agree with fylvas. | 5h 

This chearfulneſs of the country ſeems to be 
oppoſed to that paſſage of Mopſus; Non ulli 
paſtos, ec. | | 

Philips has thus imitated the paſſage before us a 


Ecl. v. 
et cactera rura voluptas, 
Panaque, paſtoreſque tenet, Dryadeſque puellas. 
Nec lupus inſidias pecori, nec retia cervis 
Ulla dolum meditantur: amat bonus otia Daphnis, 


* * 


For this the golden ſkies nolonger frown, 
© The planets ſhine indulgent on our iſle, 


** And rural pleaſures round about us ſmile, © 
Hills, dales, and woods with ſhrilling pipes 


« reſound; 
* The boys and virgins dance with garlands 
cc crown'd, TRY | 
* And hail Albino bleſt.“ 


59. Panaque, poftorefque, c.] This is op- 
to ver. 35. where Mopſus mentions, that 
Pales and Apollo deſerted the fields, when Daph- 


nis died. | 
Pana.)] See the note on ver. 31. of the ſe+ 
5 . The D the 
adas. e - are the n | 
who Seide over the anda | 6; _ 
60. Nec lupus infidias pecori.] In the Hga- 
xAioxos of Theocritus, there is a like of 


Tireſias, with regard to Hereules : that when 
he ſhall be taken up into heaven, the wolf ſhall 
ſee the kid without attempting to hurt it; 


1 Tos ang ode ue 8g olga dle Ptęorla : 


| Aub i Ted5 vios 
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61. Amat bonus otia Daphnis.] "Catrou uſes 
this paſſage for an argument to prove, that 
Daphnis is not Julius Caeſar. It is difficult, 
< ſays be, to make this love of peace fall upon 
&* a warrior and a conqueror. This is not prai - 
& ſing Caeſar by a circumſtance that diſtin- 
„ guiſhes him.“ It muſt be acknowledged, 
that Julius Caeſar is moſt admired for his ſkill 
and ſucceſs in war : he is known. to have been. 
the greateſt general of his own, and perhaps of 
any other age. - But this was not the only ex- 


3 — — — — 
. 


cellence for which that great * was admired: 
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Ip laetitia voces ad fidera jactarit 


Intonſi monte: iplac jam carmina rupes 


* 


y his contemporaries; fr bs Wis nom tÞ 
r e eee His own writ- 
a ſtanding monument of his capacity 


AS A Hiſtorian. Cicero, in his book de Claris 


Oratoribus, mentions him as one of the beſt 


, taque cum ad hase 
< verborum Latinorum, quae etiam 

non ſis, et ſis uus civis Romanus, ta- 

. ia orateria or- 

„ namienta dicendi: tum videtur 

5+ bulas-bene pidlas collocare in bono lumine. 

„ Ha cum habeat praecipuam 

„ communibus, non video cui debeat 

<6 ſplendidam quandam minimeque veteratoriam 

<< ratiohens dicendi tenet; voce, motu, forma 

& etiam magnifica, et generoſa quodammodo. 

„Tum Brutus. Orationes quidem ejus mihi 

e vehementer probantur, autem 

% Atque etiam commentarios: quoſdam ſeriplit 


= rerum ſuarum; valde quidamy inquam, pro- 


e bandos. Nudi enim ſunt, recti, et venuſti, 
omni ornatu orationis, tanquam veſte de- 

0 tracta. Sed dum voluit alios habere 
unde ſumerent, qui vellent ſeribere hiſto- 
tlam, ineptis gratum fortaſſe fecit, qui volunt 
„ illa calamiſtris inurere: ſanog quidem ho- 
< mines a ſeribendo deterruit. Nihil enim eſt 
4 in hiſtoria, pura et illuſtri brevitate dulcius.“ 
The fame great Orator, in his defence of Q. 
Ligarius, though he himſelf had joined with: 
Pompey; ackhow however, that Caeſar 
foußght in his own defence, that bis army con- 
tended _ for theit own rights and their ge- 
Tels dignity; trat, when he had gained a 
compleat victory, he ſhewed ſuch clenitney, that 
none of his enemies were put to death, but 
thoſe who fell in battle; and thit he had a 
memory for every thing but injuries: Quando 
* — 7 ex te Caeſar audivit; aut tua 
arma voluerint, niſi a te cntume- 


2 propulſare . Quid egit tuus ille invictus 


«cexe:citus, niſi ut ſuum jus tueretur, et dig- 


'ofator | 


tc nitatem tuam? . . . Cognita vero cle- 
«© mentia tua, quis non eam victoriam probet, 
© in qua occiderit nemo, niſi armatus ? 
Sed parum eſt me hoc meminiſſe: ſpero 
etiam te, qui obliviſci nihil ſoles, niſi inju- 


„ rias, de.“ And, in one of bis letters to 
Caetins, he extols his gravity, juftice; and 


| wildom 3- © Inf quo dane eee gravitater, 


© et juſtitiam, et fapientiam Caeſuris.“ It 
would be-endleſs, to quote authorities to the 
ſame purpoſe. Theſe few, which have been 
taken from the writings of one, who was of a 
contrary party, are ſufficient to ſhew, that 
Caeſar excelled in as well as war. We 
are to confider, that he is ſpoken of in this Ec- 
under the feigned character of a 


cedere herd. It would have been abſurd, to have 


commended him as a great warrior: and 
therefore the Poet mentions: only the milder part 
of his character. Surely we ought not to won- 
der, that Virgil ſhould chooſe to celebrate this 
eloquent orator, this judicious hiſtorian, this 
mereiful conqueror, this forgetter of injuries, 
this grave, juſt and wiſe man, as a lover of 
peace; Amat bonus otia Daphiis. 

62. Laetitia.) Heinſius, according to Bur- 
man, found /aetitide in one manuſcript. 

63. Intonſi montes. 1. Servius interprets this 
Hlveſt, meardi#; and La Cerda incaedui, ſylveſi, 
non reſefff, Ruaeus renders it ineulti. It is 
certain that the literal meaning of tones is to 
ſhave a beard or to ſhear a ſheep, or goat. Thus 
in the firſt Eelogue we have, 


„ Tondenti batbs cadebat.“ 
Abd in the nitith Aeneid, 
& Ora puer prima ſignans intonſa juventa“ 


in the fit ſenſe: and many paſſages in the lat- 
ter; as in the third Georgick; 


Nec minus interta barbas incanaque menta 
% Cinyphii tondent hirci, ſetaſque comantes:“ 


: and 


© 3} © 48 as 


Bucolic. Ecl. V. 
Ipſa ſonant arbuſta : Deus, deus ille, Menalca. 


163. 


| Sis 
p 
and = Conſurgunt gervinge quoncus — 
2 „„ 
„ Sudor:“ Hence oars ſeem to have been called tonſac, be- 
* | cauſe they W 2 
| | Aeneid ; 
« Aut tonſum triſti contingunt corpus a EE 2 
1 | bela marmore fer 
| « Va! . 
nec — 
< Spumanteſque rates arvis inferre Latin.” | | 


and in the fourth Georgick, and ddt Aencid ; 
Not fo much as one of theſe paſſages confines: 
© — Tonfiſque ferunt mantilia villis:“ 


the interpretation which Servius and 4 1 Cords 
8 give of intemi montes. A plant diveſted of it's 


and in the twelfth Aeneid; branches or leaves may be ſaid indeed to be 

tonſa or horn; but we do not find any one in- 
46 Puraque in veſte ſacerdos ſtance of tonſa being applied to the earth, when 
c Setigerae foetum ſuis, intonſamgue bidentem | the trees, which grew upon it are felled, We 
< Attulit, admovitque pecus tibus aris.” | ought therefore to underſtand 1uonſi montes to 
mean thoſe barren hills, on which no flocks are 
Tt is uſed alſo for ſhearing, Ain. or cutting | fed, no graſs is mown, and no eorn is ed. 
the young ſhoots or branches of herbs and trees, Thus in the firſt Georgick tondeo is uſed to ex- 


« Taunus eytil.· 
Garlands are ſaid, in chis ſenſe to be zonſas ; 


— 


Thus in the fourth Georgick we read preſs the feeding of catile; = 
c Ille comam mollis jam tum tondebat a- Ter centum nivei tondent dumeta_juvenci o- w” 
„ canthi:“ ö 
and in the third Acneid ; 
e 2885 4 Egquss in gramine vidi 
cc Tondentes campum late.“ 
| 


as In the firſt Georgick it ſignifies the mowing of 


in the third Georgick : J meadow; | 
Ipſe caput tonſas foliis ornatus olivae: « 2 wy fipulze melius node arid * 1 
and in the fifth Aeneid; 


- 
<< Tpſe caput tonſas foliis evinQus olivae :” | Zonfas Ws agros yr 4 or corn hol that 


| Love hm re 3. 2 
and | I. Alternis idem zonſas ceſſare zouales 
4 Tonſa coma preſſa corona.” * Et ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere campum.“ 


A tree, which has not been topped, is ſad tobe In the fourth Georgick, the Poet, ſpeaking of 
Wann the Amellus, ſays, xo og 


- 


* 
— 


compares it with the i 
conſideration. This ind 
that can ftrengthen the interpretation of Sexvius. 
But, as tonfis in vallibus may very eaſily be un- 


PR, * A 
pf ? 4 ; ; * . ” hs - 4 8 
. . ® E* 4 -® 4 1 & xr 3 TT * : | * . 
is bonus, O tuis ! en quatuor ara: 65 
*., : 5 


7 * o A * 2 1 
© b, . = * = _ © 2 * wa * 52 
16 Virgil Maron 
p . * 8 5 2 


Ecce 


4; 


Tang ore” ur La for them. As for the Sici- 
ian Daphnis, Theoeritus repreſents him dying 
| 2 for love, as a mere mortal: and in the whole 

A | Sa fabulous ſtory of him, as it is related by Diodo- 
Here Servius interprets tonfis, non fun,; and | rus Siculus, there is not the leaſt hint of his 


'montes now under | having ever been eſteemed as a Deity; that cir- 
is the only paſſage, cumſtance being only mentioned by Servius ; 


on what authority F know not. It can hardly 
be imagined therefore, that theſe words could 


derſtood to mean in wallies where cattle have | be applied to any other than Julius Caeſar, who 


grazed; this fingle paſſage, of doubtful inter- 
pretation, is not ſufficient to confirm the opi- 
of Servius and La Cerda with regard to in- 


AT 


7 
4 


12 
414 


i 


Free 


; 


was the only mortal at that time advanced to a 
ſeat among the gods. 

| . '65, | Sis bonus, O felixque tuis.] He invokes 
the new god to be propitious to his worſhip- 


pers. Thus Theocritus, in the Zupaxouoras 3 


bad, rig e -A, in vive DN er 
Thus alſo our Poet, in the firſt Aeneid ; 

7 — leves quaecunque la- 
and in the twelfth; 


6 Vos O mihi Manes 
e Efte boni. 


En quatuor aras, &c.) *I have made, ſays 
6: he, four altars, ards: two for you, O Daph- 
& nis, and two altars aras for Apollo, which 
&« are altaria. For we know, that arde were 
& conſecrated both to ſupernal and infernal 


Catrou himſelf thinks this exprefſion of the | . deities; but that altaria belonged only to the 
Poet fo ſtrong, that it is hard to get the better ſupernal deities, being ſo called ab altitudine. 
of our prejudices againſt applying this verſe to | Theſe he aſcribes to Apollo as to a god; 


Virgil's brother. But, Jays he, why may 


but to Daphnis he raiſes only aras : becauſe, 


« not the Latin Poet be allowed to make a] though he calls him a god, yet it is maniſeſt, 
« ood of his brother, under the name of | that he was a mortal.” SERvIus. | 


cc hnis? The Greek Poets have been ſuf- | 


La Cerda is of opinion, that the Pcet ſpeaks 


.  & fered to place Daphnis amor g the gods. We | here without any diſtinction of ara and altare, 
« muſt not be ſurprized at theſe aportheoſes | becauſe at firſt he comprehends all the four un- 
« of ſhepherds. We find examples. of them |der aras. But Servius was aware of this: he 
« in all the Poets, who have written Bucolic | allows that they are all called arae. He looks 
| «© verſes.” The learned Critick would have | upon ara as a name for altars in general; but 


done well, if he had obliged us with a few ex- 


be takes altare to be a peculiar ſort of ara, con- 


amples, out of thoſe numerous apotheoſes of the | ſecrated only to the celeſtial gods. There does 


Eucolic Poets, For my own part, I do not at I indeed ſeem to have been ſome diſtinction made 


by 


by the Ancients, between ara and altare; bat“ 


at the ſame time it is certain, that Virgil does 
not make any ſuch diſtinction; for, in the ſe- 
cond Aeneid, he calls the very ſame individual 
altar both ara and altare ; ; 


« Acdibus in mediis, nudoque ſub aetheris axe 

© Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque veterrima laurus 

„ Incumbens arae, atque umbra comps 
«© Penates. 

cc Hic Hecuba, et natae nequicquam altaria 
„ circum, 

% Praccipites atra ceu tempeſtate columbae, 

5 9 et divum amplexae ſimulacra 
<* tenebant.” 


And a little afterwards, ſpeaking of the very 
ſame altar ; 


« m—— Altaria ad ipſa trementem 
1 


In the fourth Aeneid, an altar, conſecrated to 
the infernal deities is called both ara and altare; 


& Stant aras circum, et crines effuſa ſacerdos 
« Tercentum tonat ore deos, * 
Chaoſque 
« Tergeminamque Hecaten, tria virginis ora 
. © Dianae. 


_ — —— 


& Ipſa mola, manibuſque piis attaria j juxta. 


In the firſt Eclogue, he calls the altars, on 
which he offers ſacrifice to MT Caeſar, in 
his life-time altaria; 3 


& Hic illum vidi j juvenem, Meliboee, quotannis |* 
4 Bis ſenos cui noſtra dies altaria fumant,” 


If the altars erected to Auguſtus, who, from 
his adoption by Julius Caeſar, was named Divi 
filius, were called altaria ; much more might 
thoſe be ſo called, which were raiſed in honour 


of the father, who was OT to be already | 


n 


in heaven. 


Bucolic. Ecl. V. 
Ecce duas tibi, Daphni, duoque altaria Phoebo. 
Pocula bina novo ſpumantia lacte quotannis, 


| 


165 


22 


66. RE altaria Phoebo.] This equal wor- 
ſhip of Daphnis and Apollo ſeems to allude to 
Caeſar's being born on the day of the Judi Apol- 
linares ; whence, as has already been obſerved 
from Dio, it was decreed, that Cefar feſtival 
: | ſhould be obſerved on the day before that which 
was ſacred to Apollo. 

67. Pocula bina novo ſpumantia lafte.] Theo- 
critus ſpeaks of milk and oil being offered to the 
Nymphs, in his fifth Idyllium. | 


ETaca d xpnTupe u Aue Yalhaxros 
Talg NvpPais, cla d g Adios d Haig. 


* One bowl of milk I to the Nymphs will 


cc crown, 
&© And one of oil, if that will draw thee on.” 
CREECH.. 


Alſo of milk and honey being offered to Pan; 
ETaow 8. oxta u Youngs To 1 vabaades 
Overo ot o Pldag abureg WAN np! Xara. | 


Eight bowls of milk to Pan Pl! freely crown, 
«Or honey eight, if that will draw thee on.” 
CREECH, 


Our Poet alſo ſpeaks of milk, lan and wine 
being offered to Ceres at the Anbarvali, i in the 
firſt Georgick ; | | 


* Cuncta tibi G pubes eld . 
Cui tu lacte favos, . miti dilue Baccho.” 


Ovid, in the fourth book of his F afti, mentions 
the offering of warm milk to re 3 | 


4 Sylvicoam repida latte e Palen.” NI 
And 


«© Tum licet, appoſita veluti cratere geg 
Lac niveum row purpureamque _ 


As does Tibullus alſo, in his firſt Elegy ; 25 i 
* His 


166 
* 


. 1 as 
Ee hen foleo fpargere lafte Palen.” 


In the third Aengid warm milk is offered, in 
the funeral obſequies for Polydorus; 


« Inferimus tgþide ſpymantia cymbia la@e.” 


In the fifth Aeneid, a libation is made of wo, 
ne, two of new milk, 2. two 
SA. che Lanes ef Anchiles 


„ eee 
5 Fundit humi, duo * duo ſanguine 
<& ſacro.” 


| News ll] See the —_— RUS ap 


＋ Re: Crateras.] cc Crater, a Greek word, 
* wfarde, 3 3 and that from 


Ancients made 

„ api ſhape of horns, 

223 in them. Ru- 
AEUS. 

Nwos.] Heinſius reads due, as it is found in 

ow the ancient manuſcripts. 


Et multo rimis, &c.] This is plai 
an imitation of — in the ſeventh 2 — 


of Theocxitus ; 
Knyw Tivo rar Fay amd LI jovi 
"Hy * Aguxobwy cliÞquos = Tepl Afar! N 
Ti: Hrotalul Fur ao auto, 
up! ,: xuajoy ds Tis iy wut i Opuf;es, 
XA clas ict. wu tol ins na 
Kiga v Ty aoPodeny TE WOAVYE pa T TE GEAivu* 
Kai wien ane, let a Hives "Ayeavaxlos, 


Auras aun ᷣ,ͥðT i Tp x speiduev, 
A9dnavorre dt jor die wege, tis pls "Agciapreve, 


Ele d N à i Tirvpos iy yv9w & Zen, 
evias npaocale Aur 6 Brac. 


"Nc wie 905 Hevies 


1 


| 


Crateraſque duos ſtatuam tibi pinguis olivi: 
Et multo imprimis hilarans"convivia Baceho, 
Ante focum, ſi frigus erit ; ſi meſſis, in umbra, 


4 
* 


* 5 
—_— 


a n | 
6 2 dil}, or wall-flow'rs, or with roſes 


|< Wh n an bowb the em wine goes 
cc rou 
04 

E 2 
cc > ptr 
„ Lr 
And ſu the very dreg of the eapacious bow!. 
„ Acharnes and Lycopites ſhall play, 
E And Tityrus ſhall fing the tender lay, 
0 How Daphnis, by a ſtranger's beauty fir d, 
oy F 


if expir'd.” 
Thus alſo Philips; 


« Myſelf will laviſh all my little ſtore, 

«© And deal about the goblet, flowing o'er, 

ce Old Wool there ſhall harp, young Mico 

85 

* And Cuddy dance the round amidſt the ring, 
„ And Hobbinol his antick 22 play. 

To thee theſe honours yearly will we pay, 

& When we our theirieg foul an „ 


6 12 ſpeed che plough, and bleſs our thriving 
5 theep.” 


o. Ante ficum, We.] It is plain, that Vir- | 
gil” alludes to two different fac =e o in 


| winter and the other in ſummer. Hence many 


have thought, that he means the Compitalitig, 
which were facrifices offered to the Manes, in 
two different ſeaſons of the year. It appears 
however, from yer. 75. that the Poet meant a 
ſacrifice to the Nymphs in winter, and the Am- 
barvalia, a ſolemn n fherifice to Ceres in ſummer. 
He promiſes to commemorate Daphnis twice in 
eyery year, that is, at each of the ſolemnities. 
71. Calathis.) Calathus is moſt commonly 


ly 


uſed * See the note on 3 


YL 


the ſecond Eclogue, In this it certainly 
ſignifies a drinking veſſel. e calathus ſeems 
| to have been natrower at the bottom, and 
broader at the top. Martial uſes calathus for a 
drinking cup; in the fixtieth Epigram of the 
ninth book; 8 | 


& Expendit veteres calathos, et fi qua fuerunt 
c Pacula Mentorea nobilitata manu.“ 

It is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, in the ro5th Epi- 

gram of the fourteenth Book, intituled Calathi; 

« Nos Satyri, nos Bacchus amat, nos ebria tigris, 
“ Perfuſos domini lambere docta pedes.” 
Ariuſia.] So Pierius found it in the moſt an- 


cient manuſcripts. This word is variouſly writ- 


ten, Arviſia, Aruſia, Areuſia, Arethuſia, &c. 


But the printed 4 7 generally have either Ari- 
or Arviſia. It is Arviſia in the old London 


edition by Pynſon, in the Milan edition 1481 
fol. Venice, 1561 fol. Paris 1600 fol. 1540 
and 1541 4to. and in the Antwerp edit. 1543, 
8vo. Robert Stephens, Guellius, La Cerda, 
and Ruaeus, have Arviſia alſo; and yet Guel- 
lius, in his note on this word quotes a paſſage 
from Plutarch, in which he reads oivov xpouovov. 
Aldus, Pulman, both . Daniel and Nicholas 
Heinſius, Maſvicius, Cuningam, (and Burman, 
read Ariuſia. This Ariuſian wine was brought 
from the iſland Chios, now Scio, and was 
eſteemed the beſt of all the Greek wines ; 


EY n Apiouoia e ́ Yb, TRAXES x Ai Gladiw) | 


S TpraK00iuv, oivov apioiev Pipoven TW BAAnvIKQn. 
Pliny alſo ſpeaks of this wine, as being in high 


eſteem ; In ſumma gloria poſt Homerica illa, | 


de quibus ſupra diximus, fuere Thaſium, 
Chiumque: ex Chio quod Arinſium vocant.“ 
Vibius Sequeſter ſays this wine comes from Ar- 
vis, a mountain of Scia; Axuis in infula 
* Chio, unde vinum Arviſium. I believe Vi- 
bius is miſtaken in calling, it a mountain; for 
Strabo ſeems to ſpeak of it as a region or pro- 


Cantabunt mihi Damoetas et Lyctius Aegonn 
Saltantes ſatyros imitabitur Alpheſiboeus. 


the chief town of the ancient Ariufia; 


167 


Haec 


then the whole iſland is known to be meun- 
tainous and rugged. He would hardly have 
called it a craggy and rough country, if it had 
been one ſingle mountain, as Vibius repreſents 
it. Beſides, according to Strabo, the Ariuſian 
coaſt makes a third part of the circumference 
of the whole iſland ; being three hundred fadia, 
whereas the whole is nine hundred. H & Xiog 
Toy jutv wer io1; diu A , “O Vn 
Pepopuivy. « « . « *Aprovoice Ne , » Fladiuy ro 
rei. The iſland. is to this day famous 
for wine, of which great quantities are exported 
to the neighbouring iſlands: and the vineyards 
even now moſt in eſteem are thoſe of Meta, 


dry their grapes in the ſun for ſeven or eight 
days before they preſs them. There are me- 
dals of Scio, with bunches of grapes impreſſed 
on them. | | 
Nectar.] This word is commonly uſed for 
the drink of the gods, 'and for any thing that 
is remarkably ſweet and pleaſant, The Ari- 
uſian wine was particularly ſo called: and we 
are informed by the famous Tournefort, that 
the preſent inhabitants of Scio give the name 
of Har to a particular ſort of wine, which 
is made in the ancient Ariuſia. 

69 7 Cantabunt mihi, &c.] Singing and dan- 
cing were parts of religious worſhip among the 
Ancients. Lats init a tra eb 
alan] LyCtus was a city of Crete, whence 
Idomeneus is alſo called Lyctius, in the third 
Aeneid ; ES | 
Et Salentinos obſedit milite campos 

„ Lyctius Idomeneus.“ 


73. Saltantes ſatyros imitabitur.] The Satyrs 
were a fort of demi-gods, that attended upon 
Bacchus. They are repreſented as having horns 
on their heads, crooked hands, fliaggy bodies, 
long tails, and the legs and feet of goats. Ihe 
were imagined to dance in all ſorts of ed 
and laſcivious poſtures ; - which were imitated in 
the ſatyrical dances, which made a part of the 


vince. He ſays indeed, that the Ariuſian re- 
gion is craggy and rough, and void of ports; but 


| heathen worſhip. It ſeems probable, 


that ſame 
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and ſays they are more mild 
than other forts; Simiarum 
genera hominis figurae proxima, cau- 
inter ſe diſtinguuntur. .... . Efferatior 
ynocephalis natura, ficut mitifima Satyris 
of. their having bags in their jaws, in 
which they lay up, : 
again with their hands to eat, which is known 
to be 
„ maxillarum cibum 8 et Satyrorum 
4 genus: mox inde ſenſim 1 
% manibus expromit.” Strabo, ſpeaking of the 
country between the rivers Hydaſpes and Ace- 
fines, which was under the dominion of Porus, 
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thoſe parts. Theſe animals being naturally. fond 
of imitation, had learned, it ſeems, to mi- 
mick the diſcipline of the armies in their neigh- 
A great multitude of them ſtood 
upon an open hill in order of battle: and the 
Macedonians, taking them for an army of ene- 
mies, drew up in order to attack them; but 
by Taxilus, who happened to 
de with Alexander, what ſort of an 8 
. that were going to engage with, they 
| defiied . enterprize and returned into 
we camp; Ev & 77 

ue N Gy ourras 


— 


whom Alexander the Great overcame, relates a | 
remarkable ſtory concerning the monkies of 


* 


Sele de Te Tels Maxsdevag wolt 


70 


as iv ricu axporoPiais U del rag is ve 


terer weg, val Yap avIpurovoyololov 
aba 70 D, od len THY He rror, elpereridou 
Acbey Pavraciav, NI oppncou ji in” aurovs ws 
woAguious* pagorras d wars Takin, rules 
Tort Tw 7 TV. MM, Wairaracdh ai. 
Several authors of credit make mention of Satyrs 
having been ſeen in various places; but we may 
venture to affirm, that theſe daeyn if really ſeen, 
were only great monkies.. 
Dancing was much uſed in religious ſolem- 
nities, not only by the idolatrous nations, but 
by the Jews alſo. We read, in Exodus, that 
after the paſſage. of the Iſraelites through the 
Red Sea, Miriam the propheteſs, the of 
„ Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all 
„ the women went out after her, with tim- 
* brels and with dances. And Miriam an- 
« ſwered them, Sing ye to the Lord, for he 
{© hath triumphed gloriouſly; the horſe and 
t his rider hath he thrown into the ſea.” In 
the ſecond book of Samuel we find, that, 
David danced before the Lord.” The Royal 
Pfalmiſt calls upon the people to praiſe the Lord 
in the dance, and to praiſe him with the timbrel 
and dance. Theſe ſolemn dances were perverted. 
by the heathen, and made uſe of to excite im- 
ure thoughts; for which reaſon they were juſtly 
laid aſide by the Chriſtians. 

74. Hatc tibi ſemper erunt.] Theſe ſacri- 
fices to Daphnis were not to be te „but 
perpetual, We find here plainly expreſſed, what 
two ſacrifices they were, in which Daphnis was 
to be annually commemorated ; in that to the 
Nymphs, and in the Ambarvalia. 

75. Nymphis.) It does not appear, that the 
Romans offered any ſacrifices to the Nymphs, 
in their houſes. The two facrifices here ſpoken 
of were one in the fields, and the other before 
the hearth. The Ambarvalia were celebrated in 
the open fields; and therefore that to the 
Nymphs muſt have been within doors, ante fo- 


NN e Tan, xa} vd rü 


wAnNg dre, 1 


cum. This has occaſioned much trouble to the 
Commentators; but the beſt ſolution of the 
difficult, 


Bucolic. 


Ecl. V. 


Dum j ju ga montis aper, flu vios dum piſcis amabit, 


Dumque thymo paſcentur apes, dum rore cicadae, - 


Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudeſque manebunt. 


difficulty, ſeems to be found by a quotation from 
Athenaeus, which Guellius has given us. That 
author tells us, that, according to Timaeus, 
one Damocles-was a flatterer of the - younger 
Dion you: It being the cuſtom in Sicily, to 

| facrifice to the Nymphs within doors, and to 
dance round them, this Damocles lighted the 
Nymphs, and danced before Dionyſius, ſaying 
it was not fit to dance before inanimated deities; 


Tiuaioc 4 iv Th deoripe erf rob iloprioy 
nh Ai One} Toy ' Atovugiov Tov vewripou v0 
v, Deus orros. XaTax Eixeniav Svoins Tojeio- 
Yau ard Ta ola TH; NupOos, x). Wipt 7% 


dH wax £4, {6 urKopivoys e 


TE Weps Tas Veats, 0 n tcoxs Tos N- 


Pax, ei 00 dev woc a&\buxois Hog, 
dpx v Tov AlννναννjjN w It is plain from this 
paſſage, that it was a cuſtom in Sicily, to wor- 
ſhip the Nymphs within doors, and to dance 
round their images. Therefore, as Daphnis is 
ſuppoſed to be a Sicilian ſhepherd, we muſt 
underſtand the Poet to allude to this Sicilian 
ſacrifice. ' | 

Cum lufrabimus agros.] This plainly alludes 
to the Ambarvalia, a ſacrifice to Ceres, which 
be deſcribes in the firſt Georgick, ver. 338. In 
this ſolemnity, he tells us himſelf, that they 
ſung, and danced ſatyrical dances. 


cc Det motus in compoſitos et carmina dicat. 1 


76. 8 juga montis aper, c.] There is 
a ſimilar paſſage in the firſt Aeneid, where 


Aeneas profeſſes his 18 to Dido in almoſt q 


the ſame words; 


In freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus 
© umbrae 


—— 


e Semper honos, * 2 25 IE 
* manebunt.“ | 


It is 13 to oblerve with what propriety the 


Ut 


Poet expreſſes the ſame ſentiment under different 
characters. Aeneas, being a great perſonage, 
declares his gratitude ſhall laſt as long as the 
rivers run into the ſea, the ſhadows circle round 
to | the tops of the mountains, and the ſky ſupplies 
food to the ſtars. Theſe expreſſions ſuit very 
well with a perſon in high life, who may: be 
ſuppoſed . to underſtand philoſophy. But the 
ſimple ſhepherd hardly knows what courſe the 
rivers take ; and therefore keeps within the ſphere 
of his own knowledge, and talks of the fiſhes 
loving the rivers, the wild boars the mountains, 
the bees the thyme, and the cicadge the dew. 
Theſe expreſſions are all within the compaſs of 


a ſhepherd's knowledge: this is truly paſtoral 
ſimplicity. - 


Ariſtotle ſays the wild boars live in buſhy, 
craggy, narrow, ſhady places Al & dee r 
Arpiai rod xiiſduoc @pXojpivou eilt, TIXTOUTS 
& Toy Expos! ET IX pore £15 roòg durCarurdroOV; 
ro nous, N Aronpit vous lbuera, 0 Papayyu- 
ders, 3 gucxiobg. Homer, in- the twelfth Iliad, 
repreſents the mountains as habitations for wild . 


E 2 ro 6. akad., ade e llaxic d, 
Ayporipoig. TVET tire, T * fy pere, 


"Audpoy nds xuvigy de Nala. K0AoTuprev torres, 


Philips has imitated this paſſagez, _ ; a; 5 


«While bees love thyme, and locuſts 'fip the 
= dew; 


'- <6. Rrain, 


«6 { Thy name and ſweet memorial ſhall aan.” 
« Luſtrabunt convexa, polus dum ſidera paſcet; S 


77 D thyma paſcentur- apfel. J. Thyme 


has always been eſtecmed, as the beſt food for 


bees, See the note on ver. 112. of the fourth 
n 1 „ | 
; * — 2 Rore 


boars; _ | a 


60 While mallow kids, and endive lambs inks 2 


4 While birds delight in woods chejt notes 0 of 


EX 
#4 ,= 


: Rore cicadae.] Ariſtotle ſays, that the cicada 


has no mouth, but thruſts out a trunk like a 
it fucks in the dew; __ 


380. Damnabis tn quague wotis.] Servius ON 
| wa wall 2 _ bleſ- 
Daphals, as a begin to R 
ings upon Dag = will oblige them to perform 
the vows, by which have obtained thoſe 
bebo, Cerda thinks we ſhould read voti 

of vetis, which he takes to be better 
Latin. In confirmation of this oginion, he 
tes three paſſages from Livy, one in the 
book, © Furere civitatem, quae damnate 
UW e z another in the tenth, Bis ejuſdem 
xe bh mary republica in religionem venit;“ 
the third in the ewenty-ſeventh; © Daninaren- 
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880 
Mor. 


ce turgue votorum, quae pro ipſis ſuſcepiſſent.” 
But however, he thinks the oberg reading 
DN in the fourth ho 
of Siſenna; Quo wito - ? 

«© nem dicuntur <jus anni ſtatim conſecraſſe. 
Heinſius, i 


BY. who makes a vow, deſires 


&« rentur ipfi votorum, quae pro iis ſuſcepiſſent. 
He refers alſo to ver. 237. of the fifth Aeneid,, 
where vori reus is uſed in the fame ſenſe. Ery+ 
thracus juſtly cenſures Nonius and Agretius, for 
interpreting danmmabis, liberabis ; and affirms, 


that, on the contrary, it ſignifies obligabis. He 
obſerves, that this expreſſion plainly declares 
Dapbnis to be really a god; for he will not 
only have vows made to him by the. huſband- 
men, but 33 r 
granting their petitions, ding 
42 performance of their 45 De 
Marolles tranflates it, Thou Pult oblige them by 
benefits to ſerve thee z Et par les biens faits tu 
«6. Jes obligeras 2 te ſervir.” Catrou tranſlates 
it, Nu ſhall have a right to aradt ibe accompliſh» 
ment of their vows ; ** Vous ſerez, en droit d'en 
% exiger Paceompliſſement.” This learned Cri- 
| tick finds 8 here, * his 
| {yſtem. tu guogue ſignifies even 
| you ; and that theſe words expreſs a ſurprize, that 
even. 


Bucolic 
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Mor. Quae tibi, quae tak reddam pro carmine dots? 


Nam neque me tantum venientis Gbilus Auſtri, 
Nee percuſſa juvant fluctu tam litora nec quae 
Saxoſas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 


Ma x. Hac te nos fragili donabimus ante cicuta. 


even a fh . 
mortals, t this is ſtraining very hard 
for a r in 
this place, fignify the very fame with Te quoque 
magna Palts at the beginning of the third 
| 4 4 Could any one in his ſenſes imagine, 
that the Pbet means, in that place, any ſur- 
prize that Pales ſhould be celebrated, when he 
calls her magna at the fame time. The learned 
Father himfelf has no ſuch imagination, when 


he tranſlates that Georgick. W. L. tratiſlates it, 
. Yes thou thr vowes. halt binds them ts 
cc defray. 


Lord Lauderdale does not ſeem to have taken 
the right ſenſe of the words in queſtion; 


go mayꝰſt thou awe us with thy power divine, 
„ And make oblations on thy altars ſhine.” 


Dryden tranſlates it literally; 
„ Such annual benours:ſhall  be'giv*n,. and thou 


* Shalt hear, and. ſhalt condemn . thy ſuppliants |: 


* tberr vow.” 
The laſt line, I. believe, wanld be better thus, 
Shalt hear, and bind thy ſuppliants to their vow. 
De:Tiapp tranſlates it, | | 
«© Thou. too ſhalt be invok'd; amd. hear: our 

<<. pray'rs,” | 3 
— ß 
« oblige your Votaries by their vows, 3, e. to 


PA 


_ Haec 


« the p ce of their vows, 1. 6. you ſhall 
* hear their prayers.” 


Br. Quae tibi, &c.] Menalcas had extolled 
the ſweetneſs of Mopſus's 'fong, comparitig it 
to the delight which reſt gives to the weary, 
and freſh water to the _ Now Mopſus re- 
turns the compliment, and compares the verſes 
of Menalcas to the gentle ſouthern breezes, | the 
murmuring of the waves againſt the ſhoar, 
and the fall of waters among rocks. 
„„ Mor. What can I give you, what pre- 
<« ſents,: in return for ſuch a ſong? for neither 
* do'the whiſpers of the riſing South, nor the 
< gentle daſhing of the waves delight ſo much, 
“ nor rivets running among therocky vallies.“ 

82. Venientis ſibilus 40 1 He compares 
the ſong of his friend, not to the ſtrong blaſts 
of the | Af but to the gentle gales, when it 
is beginning to riſe. wg 

83, Nee 12 a juvant, c.] In like man- 
ner we muſt underſtand theſe words to mean the 
gentle daſhing and murmuring of the waves 
againſt the ſhoar, and not the roaring of the 
billows in a ſtorm. 5 x 
84. Saxoſas titer, &c.] Theoeritus, in his 
firſt Idyllium, compares the ſweetneſs of a ſong 
to waters falling down from a high rock ; 


"Adtor, & woes, 16 T1» Ahle, & v0 xalaxts 
Tis ano Tas wirges xararierres Gen dg. 
And ſweeter notes thy pipe; dear theptierd, fill, 


„Than murmuring ſprings that rowt from 
vonder hill.“ Cxkgcn. 


1 a. * * * to. 


— —_— — EY _—_ 


| 8g. Hoe re ms ſragili, Wc.) In the preceding 


* 


i. tt. 


paragraph, Mopſus declares himſelf at a loſs for 
Y 2 a preſent 


a preſent worthy of his friend's acceptance: 
but Menalcas prevents him, and defires his ac- 
ceptance of the pipe, to which he had ſung the 
ſecond and third Eclogue. | 
Mx. But firſt I will make you a preſent 
« of this reed. This taught me to ſing For- 
« moſum Corydan ardebat Alexim: this alſo 
* taught me Cijum pecus, an Melibosi. 
Donabimus.] Some read donavimus, which is 
not countenanced by any manuſcript of note. 
86. Haec nos, Sc.] Virgil ſeems pretty 
plainly to intimate, that he means himſelf un- 
der the name of Menalcas, by repreſenting that 
ſhepherd as the author 'of the Alexis and the 
Palaemon. It is evident, from this paſſage that 
thoſe two Eclogues were written before the pre- 
ſent 3 becauſe they are here expreſsly mentioned. 
'And, as the Poet does not give the leaſt hint here 
of his having compoſed any other, it ſeems 


ble, that theſe were the three firſt Ec-| D 


which our author compoſed. Many Cri- 
ticks are of opinion that the Tityrus was not 
really the firſt, notwithſtanding the place which 
is given it in all the editions. We may there- 
fore venture to fay that theſe three were written 
before it. The Tityrus was certainly written 
in the year of Rome 713, when the lands were 
divided among. the ſoldiers: and the Pollio was 
compoſed in 7 14, when Pollio was Conſul. We 
muſt therefore endeavour to fix ſome time be- 
fore 713, for the writing of the other three 
Eclogues. It ſeems probable, that the Daphnis 
was written in 712, when divine honours were 
given to Julius Caeſar; and before the battle 
of Philippi, which was fought at the latter end 
of that year. For the Roman affairs being at 
that time in a very unſettled ſtate, the Poet 
would not venture to celebrate the apothecſis of 
Julius Caeſar openly ; but choſe to do it under 
the feigned character of a Sicilian ſhepherd. As 
for the. Palaemon, it ſeems to have been dedi- 
cated to Pollio, or at leaſt written under his 
protection, as he is the only perſon therein ce- 
Jebrated. We muſt therefore ſeek for ſome pe- 
riod of time, when Pollio was powerful in thoſe 


parts. We find, by comparing the ſeveral hiſto- 


Haec nos: Formoſum Corydon ardebat Alexim : - 20 1 
Haec eadem docuit, Cujum pecus, 'an'Meliboei. 


Maronis 
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'rians of thoſe times, that this great man was a 
conſtant companion of Julius Caeſar, during 
the civil wars between him and Pompey, We 
read that he was preſent, at the very beginning 
of that war, when Caeſar paſſed the Rubicon. 
We find him alſo in the ſame company, at the 
battle of Pharſalia, and in Africa. Dio tells 
us, that, when Caefar returned from the Spani 
war, Pollio was left in Spain, with the comman 
of an army, which he did not quit till after 
the death of Caeſar. Since therefore we find, 
that Pollio was engaged abroad, from the break- 
ing out of the Civil War to the death of Cae- 
ſar, which was in March, 710, it is moſt pro- 
bable, that the Eclogue in queſtion was written 
between that time and the year 712. The year 
711 began with the march of the new Conſuls, 
Panſa and Hirtius, in conjunction with young 
Caeſar, as Auguſtus was then called, to relieve 
ecimus Brutus, who was then beſieged in Mo- 
dena by Mark Anthony. After the raiſing of 
this ſiege, Auguſtus marched to Rome, where 
he procured himſelf to be choſen Conſul, about 
the latter end of Auguſt, and Anthony towards 
the Alps, where he was joined by the army of 
Lepidus. We may gather from Appian, that 
Pollio was at the head of two legions, when An- 
thony marched againſt D. Brutus; that the Se- 
nate wrote to him to war againſt Anthony, 
when he retreated towards the Alps ; that Au- 
guſtus wrofE to him, to join with them, after 
the reconciliation between him and Anthony 
was begun; and that accordingly Pollio joined 
Anthony ſoon after with his two legions, and 
brought over Plancus alſo to join him with 
three more. Theſe affairs were tranſacted in 
the Ciſalpine Gaul, in which Mantua was ſitu- 
ated, and about the end of the year 711. At 
this time therefore, when Pollio was ſo con- 
ſiderable in thoſe parts, we may' reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, that the third Eclogue was written, in 
which he, and he alone, is celebrated. As for 
the Alexis, it is very difficult to ſay when that 
was written, as there is no alluſion in it to any 
publick tranſaction. It ſeems to have been writ- 
ten before the Palaemon, by it's being placed 


firſt, 


Moy. At tu ſume pedum, quod 
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me, cum ſaepe rogaret, 


Non tulit Antigenes, et erat tum dignus amari, 


Formoſum paribus nodis atque aere, Menalca. 


firſt, in the paſſage under conſideration. Per- 
haps it was publiſhed before the death of Ju- 
lius Caeſar, and approved by him; for the Poet 
has hinted already, in this Eclogue, that he was 
favoured by Caefar, amavit nos quogue Daphnis. 


88. At tu ſume pedum, c.] Mopſus at laſt 
inſiſts upon his friend's acceptance of a ſhep- 
herd's crook; the value of which he ſets forth, 
by telling him, that another had earneſtly de- 
fired it in vain, and by deſcribing the beauty 
of the crook itſelf. | 


90 


c and adorned with braſs: Antigenes often de- 
<« fired to have it, but could not obtain it, 
though he was then worthy to be beloved.” 
Pedum is the ſhepherd's crook 3 a ſtaff with a 
hook at the end, by which they catch the ſheep 
by their legs. The beauty of this crook ſeems 
to have conſiſted in the evenneſs of it's joints, 
and in it's being adorned with brazen rings. In 
like manner the goat-herd makes a preſent of a 


crook, in the OaXuriz of Theocritus; 
, cur; ad VENGUTTRS, 
Tay Tot, I xopuvay de oder tv 


Mor. But you muſt accept, my Menalcas, 
« of this crook, remarkable for it's even joints, 
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P RIMA Syracoſio dignata eſt ludere verſu 


1. Prima Syraceſio, c.] *The young ſhep- 
« herds, Chromis and Mnaſylus, having been 
« often promiſed a ſong by Silenus, chance to 
« catch ham aſleep in this Eclogue ; where they 
bind him hand and foot, and then claim his 
«© promiſe, Silenus finding they would be put 
« off no longer, begins his ſong ; in which he 
© deſcribes the formation of the univerſe, and 
«* the original of animals, according to the Epi- 
. curean Philoſophy ; and then runs through 

the moſt ſurprizing transformations which 
« have happened in Nature ſince her birth. 
„This Eclogue was deſigned as a complement 
« to Syro the Epicurean, who inſtructed Virgil 
and Varus in the principles of that Philoſophy. 


— 


SEXT A. 
N V8 


— 


Noſtra 
as the two pupils.“ Lord Roscommon, 

Some give this Eclogue the title of Metamor- 
phofis, others of Theologia, and others of Varus: 
in many of the old manuſcripts, it is Faunorum, 
Satyrorum, Silenorum, deleftatio : the common 
title is Silenus. : | Se 
The Poet, by way of introduction to this 
Eclogue, tells us, that he was the firſt that at- 
tempted to write in imitation of Theocritus; 
that he had once attempted heroic poetry, but 
Apollo reproved him, and adviſed him to tend 
My muſe firſt of all ſtocped to the Sicilia 
« ſtrain, nor was ſhe aſhamed to dwell in the 
* woods, When I ſung of kings and wars, 


9 


« Silenus acts as tutor, Chromis and Mnaſylus 


Apollo plucked me by the ear and admoniſhed 
W 


Tityrus, 
9 
is, hore uſech adver 
Wa 


N 


Et = * 


that this was hot 


—> $00 —— je 


«© Tityre te patulae cecini ſub tegmine Ei. 
Ferne beſides, that the Poet ſpent three 
dars in com his Bucolicks, Bucolica 


1 triennuo perfect. 33 88 


Nane e 

<<; zbqut the year . bon 

«6-the n aer che ger, 7 . 
* thor alſo relates, that the enus was recited 


profes, of Cc a full audience, in the 


of Cicerp. This laſt fact cannot 
Fee be true, Us Fu any the Tityrus Was 
s firſt performance in this kind. Cicero 

7 Vir dds, when our Poet compoſed! the 
* . N manifeſt a conttadictian, I] of 
ine $6, 0 the of the of Cytheris, 

2 which is ateſted alſo "me Fa A Az for the 
, copjefture formed by the writer of: Virgil's{; 
Th that. che. res __ ane e | 
4 pen 2 v riyolays argu; | born 

we Fi quotation from the fourth Geor- 


th Gove of tres oe 


| them Syracuſiin or Sicilian verſe. 


| 


Dignata eft.}, The Raman Poets before Vir- 
gil! had treated of higher. ſubjects: therefare he 
was the firſt, who condeſcended to deſcribe Ge 


Carmina qui li paſtorum.“ 
2. Thalia.) Thalia was one of the nine 
Muſes, Her name ſeems to be put here for 

4 * in general. 

. Cum canerem reges, Cc. ] It is ſaid that 
v once attempted” to deſctibe the actions 
Alban kings; but that, beibg deterred 
| by the harſtineſs of their names, he deſiſted, 
and applied himſelf to the writing of Bucolicks, 
Cynthigs.] Cynthus is the name of a. moun- 
tain of of Delos, where Apollo and Diana were 
; whence. they are called Cynthius and 


| Cynthia, 


4. Pingues 


Paſoere oportet oves, deductum 


* 


Nunc 
Poet 
afub. - 
* Now, 


A 


&« being commanded : but if any one ſhall read, 
« if any one ſhall be with theſe verſes ; 


a e mall fing: nor is any page more 
* — than that which bears 
% of Varus ih it's front.“ 8 
Servius tells us, that the Varus here intended 
had overcome the Germans, and thereby gained 


the name 


many with three legions, and loft 
by Germanicus the fon of Druſus: that others 
Will have it, that, when Afinius Pollio was over- 
thrown, Alfenus Varus was made lieutenant- 
in his room by Auguſtus, that he pre- 

ded over the province beyond the Po, and took 
care, that Virpil's lands, which ha been re- 
ored to him, ſhould not de taken away again 
by the Widiers. As for the Varus, who gained 
fo much glory and wealth by overcoming the 
Germans, there ſeems to be a profound filence 
concerning him among the hiſtorians, Caeſar 

| indeed, in his eighth book &e belts Galle men- 
tions one Quintus Atius Varus, who was prefect 
of the 8 2 2 * $ 
army, and did vice again mnacus. 
Caeſar gives 4 oo the charakter of a man of 


Vellit, et admonuit: Paſtotem, Tityre, pingues 


Nunc ego, namque ſuper tibi erunt qui dicere laudes, 


cation of this to 


dicere carmen. 


Lu 7 


ic thee, O Varus, our  tamariſks, thee every 
ploaſing | 2% 


1 


two of their chiefs among the conſpirators, Ar- 
minius and Segemerus, who were 
with Varus, and greatly in his confidence. 


ſeveral diſtant garriſons, where they pretended. 
the weakneſs of the places, 2 rob 
bers required them. Having tt 


ſingular 
the ſame Vera, that Caeſar mentions again, in 


1 


in ſome dift2 


Varus. 
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together 
* 
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They perſuaded: him to diſperſe his ſoldiers in 


us weakened his. 
courage and condut, It ſeems to E they raiſed a report of an inſurtektion 


L * 
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Varus to march that way, with what forces 
he had about him, incumbered at the ſame time 
wich many carri and women, and bo 

thinking himſelf ſafe in a country ſubject to his 
command. Theſe chicfs contrived to ſtay be- 
hind, under of ing auxiliaries to 
in him, t inſtead of this, killed the 
- Romans, who were diſperſed among them, and 
_drew their own-forces together, which had been 
privately made ready, and affaulted Varus, as he 
was marching. a mountainous country, 
intangled with v + when the ſoldiers were 
fatigued with cutting down great trees, and 
making bridges. *A great ftorm of wind and 
rain happening at- the ſame time, the Romans 


were able to ſtand upon the 
_ Dippery : "whilſt the Germans, being ac- 
. quainted with the by-paths, wounded . them at 


a diſtance; and then engaged them hand to hand. | 
In this manner they ſkirmiſhed for two or three 
days, when the Romans were quite born down, 
with fatigue: and wounds. In this diſtreſſed 
condition, Varus, and other principal officers, 
fearing they ſhould be either flain or taken pri- 
ſoners, choſe to fall upon their own ſwords. 
When Auguſtus heard the news, he is ſaid to 

Have rent his'garments, and uſed other expreſſions 
of the higheſt grief. Suetonius alſo mentions 
this misfortune of Varus, and ſays, that three 
legions, with the- ; leutenant als, 
and all the auxiliaries were loſt: that when 
the news came, Auguſtus appointed a guard, to 
watch all night in the city, for. fear of tumults : 
that he yowed great ſports to Jupiter, if he 
would reftore- the decaying ſtate of the com- 
:monwealth: that he let his hair and beard grow 
for ſeveral months, in the mean time frequently 
"knocking his head againſt the doors, and crying 
out, Reſtore the legions, Varus: Quintili 
„ Vare, legiones redde.” Velleius Paterculus, 
who lived about the time of this misfortune, 
gives this character of Quintilius Varus: that 
bo was of a family, rather illuſtrious than noble ; 


— 


of a mild and quiet temper, indolent both in 
body and mind; more accuſtomed to the inacti- 
- vity of a camp, than to the fatigues of war; 


leaving the country 
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Vare, tuas cupiant, et triſtia condere bell, 


: 


into a rich province; and came away rich, 
poor: that, when he went 
into Germany, he behaved, as if thoſe ſtubborn 
people were to be ſubdued by laws inſtead of 
arms: that, being circumvented by the Ger- 
mans, he ſhewed more ſkill in dying than in 
fighting; and fo killed himſelf, as his father and 
grandfather had done before him. . The ſame 
author mentions another Quintilius Varus, who 
r againſt Caeſar at Philippi, and when the 
battle was loſt, flew himſelf. This was probably 
the father of the Varus, of whom we have been 
ſpeaking, and to whom Virgil is generally ſup- 
poſed to have dedicated this Eclogue. But not- 
withſtanding the concurrent opinion of the moſt 
learned Criticks has given the honour to him; 
ſome materia] objections may be formed againſt 
their determination. The diviſion of the lands 
was made in the year of Rome 713, when Virgil 
made uſe of the intereſt of his friend Varus with 
Caeſar, to obtain the reſtitution of his eſtate ; 


and we are told, that Varus was then in the 


higheſt degree of eſteem and favour with Caeſar: 
It may ſeem ftrange therefore, that this great fa- 
vourite was not advanced to the Conſulate till 
near thirty years afterwards. Another objection 
may be made to the age of Quintilius. Varus. 


He is ſaid to have ſtudied philoſophy. together 


with Virgil. He muſt therefore probably - be 


| about the ſame age; and indeed he could not 


be much younger, to deſerve to have his wars 
celebrated, et triſtia condere bella: for Virgil 
was but in his thirtieth year, when the lands 
were divided. Now, if he was of the ſame 
age with Virgil, he muſt have been near eighty, 
when he killed himſelf in Germany; an age 
too great for the command of a newly conquered 
province, where the people were known to be 
very robuſt, and inclinable to rebel. Beſides, 
the hiſtorians would hardly have paſſed over in 
ſilence the remarkable circumſtance of his killing 


ariſes' from the character given of Quintilius 
Varus, by Velleiug. . It is hard to imagine, - that 
a man ſo mild, quiet, indolent, and unactive 
by nature, could be celebrated by Virgil as a 
great warrior, whoſe brave actions were ſufficient 


ſio far from a contempt of money, that when he 
was appointed governor of Syria, he went poor 


Fon 


to employ many pens in praiſe of them. 2. 5 


&, 


himſelf at ſo great an age. A third objectiooen 
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Agreſtem tenui meditabor arundine Muſam. 


bird perſon mentioned by Servius is Publius Al- 
fenus Varus. This man was bred a taylor, as 
we find in Horace; 


466 — Alfenus vafer, omni 


« Abjecto inſtrumento artis, clauſaque taberna | And without riva 


„ Sutor erat. | 


Having good natural parts, he applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the Law, and became very emi- 
nent in that profeſſion; and was choſen Conſul 
in 755. Aulus Gellius fays he was a Lawyer, 
the diſciple of Servius Sulpicius, and curious in 
antiquities. He ſpeaks of ſome books of his 
writing: but there is not the leaſt mention any 
where, of his having ever applied himſelf to 
arms. Beſides, as he did not come to be Con- 
ſul, till forty years after this Eclogue was writ- 
ten, it is not probable, that he was at that 
time a man of ſuch intereſt, as to obtain the 

reſervation of Mantua. As for his ſucceeding 
Pollio, in a military command, and his preſiding 
over the province beyond the Po; they are mere 
dreams of Servius, or of ſome idle ſcribe, who 
has ſtuck his own fictions into the writings of 
that celebrated Commentator. There is one 
perſon more, who is thought to be the Varus 
intended, Quintilius Cremonenſis, who is ſaid, 
by Euſebius in his Chronicle, to have been in- 
timate with Virgil and Horace, and to have 
died in the firſt year of the 189th Olympiad, 
which anſwers to the year of Rome 730: 
&* Olymp. CLXXXIX. 1. Quintilius Cremo- 
* nenſis Virgil et Horatii familiaris moritur.“ 
Horace, in his Art of Poetry, ſpeaks of him as 
2 judicious and candid Critick ; 


« Quintilio fi quid recitares ; Corrige, ſodes, 
Hoc, aiebat, et hoc: melius te poſſe negares 
«« Bis terque expertum fruſtra; delere jubebat, 
Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus. 

* Si defendere delictum, quam vertere, malles; 
Nullum ultra verbum, aut operam inſume- 
E bat inanem, | 

«© Quin ſine rivali teque et tua ſolus amares.“ 


Duintilius, if his advice were aſt d, 
Would freely tell you what you ſhould correct, 


| 


| able to diſcover. | 


Non 


Or, if you could not, bid you blot it out, 
And with more care ſupply the vacancy 3 
But if he found you fond, and obſtinate, © 
And apter to defend than mend your faults, 
With filence leave you to admire yourſelf, 
[bug your darling bot. 
Lord Roscou Mom. 


It is to the ſame perſon, that the eighteenth 
Ode of the firſt book is eommonly ſuppoſed to 
be addreſſed, the inſcription being ad Quin- 
tilium Varum : though ſome will have that in- 
ſcription to be falſe, and it is ſaid to be wanting 
in moſt manuſcripts. But the twenty-fourth 
Ode is without doubt compoſed on the death of 
this perſon. It is addreſſed to Virgil, as to his 
particular friend, and Quintilius is there cele- 
brated, as having been a man of exemplary mo- 
deſty, fidelity, and truth: — 5 


Ergo Quintilium perpetuus ſopor 
«© Urget? Cui pudor, et juſtitiae ſoror 
& Incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas, 
Quando ullum inveniet parem? _-- 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit : 
Nulli flebilior, quam tibi, Virgili. 
Fu fruſtra pius, heu, non ita creditum 
“ Poſcis Quintilium deos.“ r 


of Varus to this Quintilius Cremonenſis, is a 
mere fiction of the Grammarians, and not coun- 
tenanced by any ancient author. But whether 
his ſurname was Varus or not, it does not appear, 
from any thing that has been ſaid of him, that 
he ever ſhone in : nay. we may conclude 
that he did not; ſince Horace, in the Ode on 
his death, has not ſaid a word of his. military 
glory. Having now inquired into the character 


opinion, that it is Quintus Atius Varus, men- 
tioned before, who ſerved under Julius Caeſar, 


with ſuch reputation, in the Gallic was, and 
adhered to him in the civil war; unleſs any one 
. | will ſhew, that he died before the time of wri- 


ting this Eclogue, a fact, which I have not been 
„ 
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Ruaeus affirms, that the adding of the e 


of all thoſe, who have been ſuppoſed to be the 
Varus here intended, I cannot help being of 


1 * 
1 


| & 1 


= 
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Non injuſſa cano : fi quis tamen haec quoque, ſi quis 


Captus amore leget, te noſtrae, Vare, myricae, 
Te nemus omne canet : nec Phoebo gratior ulla eſt, 


Quam ſibi quae Vari praeſcripſit pagina nomen. 


Mia condere bella.) Some Commen- 
ied that this epithet triſtia alludes 
to the fatal war in which Quintilius Varus 
periſhed. But, as has been already obſerved, it 
was not any war at all ; for he vainly attempted 
to govern the Germans by laws, and not by 


did not deſerve 
mere ſlaughter. 
was, happened ſeveral years after the death of 


Apollo 
actions 


Ci 
. 
i i : yet if any one ſhall read 
name ſcat- 


deſcribing your 


cc jt is thus ſcattered 


— 


oY 


13. Pergite Pierides, &c.) The Poet now 

to the ſubject of his Eclogue, and re- 
lates how two ſhepherds, or perhaps ſatyrs, 
with a nymph, found Silenus aſleep, and bound 
bim, to obtain a ſong, which he had often pro- 
miſed, and as often deceived them. 

O29 
« and Mnaſfilus ſaw Silenus lying afleep in a 
« cave, having his veins diſtended, as uſual, 
4 with the wine of the preceding day. His 
„ garland bein 
„ by, and his 
« tered ear, They ruſh upon him, 


8 


1 Ye flaggon hung by it's bat- 
3 and bind 


Pergite, Pierides, Chromis et Mnafilus in antro 


Proceed, ye Muſes: The young Chromis | 


fallen from his head, lay juſt | 


Silenum 


t him with bands made of his own garlands, 
for the old deity had often deceived them both 
with the hope of a ſong. Aegle made herſelf 
„their companion, and them not 
to fear: Acgle the moſt beautiful of the 
* Naiads: and juſt as he began to open his eyes, 
painted his forchead and temples with blood- 
& red mulberries.” 

Servius tells us, that © Virgil here-deſigns 
to ſet forth the 3 Philoſophy, which 
% both Virgil and Varus had learned under Siro; 
« and that he introduces Siro ſpeaking, as it 
t were under the perſon of Silenus. By Chro- 
„ mis and Mnaſylus, he means himſelf and 
4% Varus; to whom he adds a girl, to ſhew the 
&« full Epicurean doctrine, which teaches, that 
& nothing is perfect without pleaſure.” In the 
life of Virgil alſo, which is aſcrib:d to Donatus, 
it is faid that he and Varus were diſciples of 
this Syro ; © Audivit a Syrone praecepta Epi- 
& curi, cujus doctrinae ſocium habuit Varum.” 
Catrou endeavours to confirm this ftory by a 

tion from the Catalecta, aſcribed to Virgil, 
This little piece is intituled Ad villam Scironis, 
and runs thus; © 


« Villula, quae Scironis eras, et pauper agelle, 

« Verum illi domino tu quoque divitiae: 

« Me tibi, et hos una mecum, quos ſemper 
* amavi, : 

« Si quid de patria triſtius audiero, 

«© Commendo, in primiſque patrem : tu nunc 


« eris illi, | | 

«© Mantua quod. fuerat, quodque Cremona. 
2 prius.“ f : f a 4 5 

c Virgil, ſays Catrou; when he was afraid his. 


« family would be turned out of their eſtate at 


„ Andes, endeavoured to find a retreat for his 
| a parents. f 
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Silenum pueri ſomno videre jacentem, 


ce parents. He caſt his eyes upon a farm, that 


* Syro had in the country; and thereupon 


© made an Epigram, the Latin and elegance 
4 of which diſcover the hand of Virgil.” In- 
deed the Commentators are ſo well agreed about 
this ſtory of Syro, that it may ſeem preſumptuous 
to doubt of it. That there _ an Epicurean 

iloſopher of that name, in Virgil's time, is 
— Cicero, in an Epiſtle 5 Trebianus, 
mentions him with reſpect, as his friend; Haec 
<< praedicatio tua mihi valde grata eſt, eaque te 
<< uti facile patiar, cum apud alios, tum me- 
«© hercule apud Syronem naſtrum amicum. Quae 
enim facimus, ea prudentiſſimo cuique maxime 
& probata eſſe volumus. The ſame author, 
at the latter end of his ſecond book d — 
ſpeaks of him as a very good and learned mat”; 
«© Credo Syronem dicis et Polydemum, cum 
« optimos viros, tum doctiſſimos homines. I 
will not therefore attempt to contradi& this 
received ſtory, that Virgil had ſtudied the Epi- 
curean philoſophy under this Syro. But I do 
not believe, that the Varus, to whom this Ec- 
logue was dedicated, ſtudied under him at the 
ſame time, . Varus was probably at that time 
in Gaul, with Julius Caeſar. But, not to in- 
ſiſt any longer on that argument, I cannot be 
perſuaded, that Virgil would repreſent this ex- 
cellent perſon in ſuch a condition, as Silenus is 
here placed before us; drunk, and aſleep; and 
this not once by accident; for it was his con- 
ſtant cuſtom, ut ſemper; his garland tumbled 
off his head, and a heavy flaggon, battered with 
often falling, hanging up near him. Such a de- 
ſcription of an Epicurean philoſopher might have 
been made by an enemy of that ſect: but the 
Epicureans themſelves diſclaimed ſuch debau- 
cheries. Virgil therefore, who, at leaſt in his 
younger days, favoured the Epicurean doctrines, 
cannot be imagined to deſcribe the learned Syro 
in a. manner ſo contrary to the avowed prin- 


ciples of Epicurus. As for the Epigram quoted | 


by Catrau; ſuppoſing it to be written by Virgil, 
which the moſt learned Criticks deny; it ſeems 
rather to prove, that Silenus is not intended to 
repreſent Syro. The philoſopher is there repre- 
ſented as having lived in a ſmall houſe ; with a 
poor bit of land, not ſufficient to tempt the ava- 


Inflatum 


rice of the ſoldiers; and yet to have thought 


himſelf rich in the poſſeſſion of it. This does 
not agree with the character of a man, who in- 
dulged himſelf in daily riots and debaucheries. 
It is abundantly more probable, that Virgil did 
not intend to repreſent any whatſoever 
under the character of Silenus: but that he 
rather alluded to an old fable, which Servius has 
related from Theopompus: This ſtory of St- 
« lenus is not feigned X7 Virgil; but taken 
* from Theopompus. He relates, that Silenus 
being dead drunk was ſeized by ſome ſhep- 
e herds of king Midas and bound; that after- 
* wards, his bands lipping off ſpontaneouſly, 
© he anſwered ſeveral queſtions of Midas con- 
* cerning Natural Philoſoph and Antiquity.” 
Aelian alſo, in the eighteenth chapter of the 
third book, quotes this conference of Midas 
with Silenus from Theopompus. Ovid, in the 
eleventh book of the Metamorphoſes, men- 
tions Bacchus having loſt his tutor Silenus, who 
was taken drunk by ſome Phrygian huſband- 
men, bound with garlands, and carried to their 
king Midas, but reſtored by him to Bacchus, 
with great joy; | 


« Nec ſatis hoc Baccho eſt, Ipſos quoque de- 
« ſerit agros: | 

“ Cumque choro meliore, ſui vineta Timoli, 

& Pactolonque petit: quamvis non aureus illo 

« Tempore, nec caris erat invidioſus arenis, 

„ Hunc aſſueta cohors, Satyri, Bacchaeque fre- 


* quentant : 


que . 
* Ruricolae cepere Phryges: vinctumque 


& coronis 


“ Orpheus 
Orgia tradiderat cum Cecropio Eumolpo. 
Qui ſimul agnovit ſocium comitemque fa- 
„ crorum, ; > { 
4 Hoſpitis adventu feſtum genialiter egit 
„ Per bis quinque dies, et junctas ordine noctes. 
Et jam ſtellarum ſublime coegerat agmen 
Lucifer undecimus, Lydus cum laetus in agros 
Rex venit; et juveni Silenum reddit alumno.“ 


Z 2 Thus 


At Silenus abeſt, Titubantem anniſque mero- | 


Ad regem traxere Midan: cui Thracius 


enn . 


. Þvow, avJpwroy dt xpeiriuv M 
Yavdry . We may gather from the verſes 
juſt quoted from Ovid, that he was the tutor 
and companion of Bacchus. He is ſpoken of 
alſo, in the fourth book of the . 
as one of the attendants of Bacchus, old, 
drunk, reeling, and ſcarce able to ſit upon his 


Mu bijugum pictis inſignia fraenis 
Colla premis lyncum : Bacchae Satyrique fe- 
„„ | 
Quique ſenex ſerula titubantes ebrius artus 
+ Suſtinet, et pando non fortiter haeret aſello.“ 


The ſame Poet, in the third book of his Faſti, 
deſcribes this old. deity in a ridiculous ſituation, 
Bacchus, it ſeems, after his conqueſt of India, 
_ paſſed through Thrace, where his attendants, 
making a great, clang with their brazen. arms, 
drew vaſt numbers of bees after them, which 
Bacchus confined in a hollow tree, and fo diſ-- 
covered the uſe of honey. Silenus and the Sa- 


P. Virgili 
; Inflatum heſterno venas, ut ſemper; Iaccho. 


Maronis 


having a mind 
He jogged his 


is aſſiſtance, and could not help laugh- 
to ſee him limp about, with his ſwollen ' 
Bacchus alfo laughed heartily, and cured” 


; | his old tutor's face, by daubing it over. with: 


mud : 


« rida ventum : 25 

<« Aeriferae comitum concrepuere man 
Ecce novae cotunt volucres tinnitibus aQae :- 

«© Quaque movent ſonitus aera, ſequuntur apes.. 
« Colligit errantes, et in arbore claudit inani, 

„ Eiber: et inventi praemia mellis habet. 
Ut Satyri laeviſque ſenex tetigere ſaporem ; 

66 t flavos per nemus omne favos. 
Audit in exeſa ſtridorem examinis ulmo : | 
„ Adfpicit et ceras diflimulatque ſenex. 

«© VUtque piger pandi tergo reſidebat aſelli; 
„ Applicat hunc ulmo, corticibuſque cavis.. 
«© Conftitit ipſe ſuper ramoſa ſtipite nixus : 
* Atque avide trunco condita mella petit. 


„ Millia crabronum coeunt, et vertice nudo 


& Spicula defigunt, oraque ſumma notant. 
Ille cadit praeceps, et calce feritur aſelli: 
* Inclamatque ſuos, auxiliumque rogat. 


“ Concurrunt Satyri, turgentiaque ora parentis 


«© Rident: percuſſo claudicat ille genu. 
« Ridet et ipſe deus; limumque inducere mon 
. ſtrat. 
His paret monitis, et linit ora luto. 
Melle pater fruitur: liboque infuſa calenti. 
jure repertori candida mella damus.“ 


15. Ut ſemper.] Theſe words expreſs the 
perpetual drunkenneſs of Silenus. 
laccho.) One of the names of Bacchus, It. 


tyrs, having taſted of this new delicacy, ſought. 


is here put for wine. q | & 
| 156. Procul. 


* 


* 


16. Procul tanium.] Servius interprets it juft 


H, and quotes a paſſage from the tenth Aeneid, 


where he thinks procul ſignifies near : ** Modo 
6 , id eſt, juxta, Nam ideo intulit fan- 
© tum capiti delapſa, ut oſtenderet non longius 
<« provolutam coronam, ut eſt X. Aen. 836. 
t procul aerea —_— According to La 
Cerda, this paſſage ſhould be thus tranſlated ; 
only his garlands being fallen from his head lay 
at a diſlance. This learned Commentator ob- 
ſerves, that among, the Ancients, the wearing 
of a garland was a mark of drunkenneſs, which 
he confirms by ſome quotations from Plautus ; 


« Capiam mihi coronam in capite, affimilabo | 


* me eſſe ebtium ;”” and Cum corona me 
« derideto ebrius;” and * Quid video ego, 
< cum corona ebrium Pſeudolum tuum?“ and 
& Quae iſthaec audacia eſt, te ſis interdiu cum 
C corolla ebrium incedere ?” But it was a ſtill 
greater mark of drunkenneſs, to have the gar- 
— fallen from the head. For this. he quotes 
vid; 


4 Ergo amor, et modicum circum mea tem- 
ww vinum 
&© Mecum eſt, et madidis lapſa corona comis:“ 


and Statius ; | 
Effuſi paſſim per tea, per agros, 


<« Serta inter, vacuoſque mero crateras, anhelum 
« Proflabant ſub luce deum.“ 


cc 


Hence La Cerda concludes, that Virgil's mean- 


ing was, that Silenus had all the marks of: 


drunkenneſs about him, only there was no gar- 
land on his head, for that lay at. a diſtance, 
Thus he thinks Virgil intended a jeſt upon Si- 
lenus; for by ſeeming to excuſe him as want- 
ing one mark of drunkenneſs, he thereby repre- 
ſents him more ſtrongly in that condition ; 
& Sed vide argutiam Virgilii. Ponit notam quae 
„ deerat ad communem ebrietatem, ut exag- 
<« vgeret ipſam ebrietatem. Perinde ac ſi dicat ; 
& haberet notas omnes ebrietatis, ſi eſſet corona 
* in capite: ſed hanc eſſe lapſam major erat 
„ ebrietas.” This jeſt will perhaps be thought 
too low and trifling for Virgil. Ruaeus, after 


"2 Bucolic. Ecl. VI. 
Serta procul tantum capiti delapſa jacebant: 


fallen from his 
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Et 


Turnebus, thinks the meaning of this paſſage 


to be, that the 4987 Fg lay at a diſtance, only 

ead, not broken or trampled 
on, Sic explicat Turnebus hanc vocem; 
« tantum : ſerta procul jacebant: tantum de- 
s lapſae capite, non rupta, non calcata,” Ma- 
rolles renders it a good way off ; Loe chapeau 
de fleurs qu'il portoit d'ordinaire, eſtoit tombs 
de fa teſte, afſez loin de lui.” Catrou tran- 
ſlates un peu loin. Dryden's tranſlation is, 


«© His roſie. wreath was dropt not long before, 
«© Born by the tide. of. wine, and floating on- 
„ the floor.“ | 


Dr Trapp tranſlates it, 


4 From his head, at diſtance fall'n 
His garland lay.“ 

Theſe words procul. and tantum are not to 
be found together, any where in Virgil, except 
in the paſſage before. us. That procul does. 
ſignify at a diſtance can hardly be queſtioned ; 
or that it W ſignifies at a great diſtance, 
or far off. In this ſenſe, it. is plainly uſed in- 
the third Czeorgick ;. x | : 


* Atque ideo tauros procul, atque in ſola relegant 
K | 


and in the third Aeneid ; ; kh 

&« Principio Italiam, quam tu jam rere propin-- 
cc quam | | F 

<« Vicinoſque ignare paras invadere portus 

«© Longa procul longis via dividit invia terris.” 


ie the ſixth ty 


« —— Procul. O procul eſte profani 
«© Conclamat. vates, totoque abſiſtite luco.“ 


And.in many other places. But the moſt general: 
meaning of procul ſeems to be, at a. ſmall diſ- 
tance, of which we have frequent examples in 
our Poet. Thus in the third Aeneid, it is uſed” 
to expreſs the diſtance between the Trojan coaſt 


and. Thrace, which is very ſmall, , thoſe cour 
tries 
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* 
tries being divided only by the narrow ſtreighits 
of the Helleſpont ; | 

< Littora tum patriae lacrymans, portuſque 
< Et camposubi Trojafuit : feror exul in alum, 
4 Cum ſociis, natoque, Penatibus, et magnis 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
gravis attrita pendebat cantharus ana. = 


Aggreſſi, 
leaning againſt the trunk of a tree, with his 
helmet hanging on the branches, which is ſaid 
to be procul; | 
© Interea genitor Tyberini ad fluminis undam 
«© Vulnera ſiccabat is, corpuſque levabat 
* Arboris acclinis trunco: pracul aerea ramis 


&« diis. 
Terra procul vaſtis colitur Mayortia campis, 


« Thraces arant.“ 
Here indeed ſome will have procul 
_—_—} and not to the diſtance between 
roy and "Thrace, but to the extent of "Thrace, 
rendering it longe lateque colitur. In the fame 
book, he ſpeaks of ſeeing Camarina, Gela, and 
Agragas procul, which cannot well be under- 
ſtood to mean ur off or at a great diſtance. 
Aeneas is here repreſented, as failing along the 
ſouthern coaſt of Sicily, on which theſe cities 
were ſituated : and, as it is well known, that 
the ancient navigators kept as cloſe to the ſhore 
| as they could, theſe places muſt have been pretty 


4 
Hine altas cautes, projectaque faxa Pachyni 
* Radimus, et fatis nunquam conceſſa moveri 
« Apparet Camarina procul, campique Geloi, 
© Immaniſque Gela, fluvii cognomine dicta. 
<« Arduus inde Agragas oftentat maxima longe 
« Moenia, magnanimum quondam generator 

m 


cc 
% Teque datis linquo ventis, palmoſa Selinus : 
<7 Er vada dura lego faxis Lilybeia caecis.” 
In the tenth Aeneid procul is uſed, when Tur- 


nus and Pallas are drawn ſo near, as not only 
to ſee, but to hear each other ſpeak ; 


At Rutulum abſceſſu juyenis, tum juſſa ſuperba 
„ Miratus; ſtupet in Turno: corpuſque per 
<< ingens . 
Lumina volvit, obitque truci procul omnia 

e 


In the fams book E the paſſage, which Ser- 
vius produces, to confirm the opinion that pro- 


to belong to 


— 


fore procul in this 
a ſmall diſtance. Ruaeus himſelf, who oppoſes 


* Dependet galea, et prato gravia arma quieſ- 


. a 


Here the branches cannot be fi to be 
at any great diftance from the trunk : and there 
place muſt fignify no more than 


the opinion of Servius, in his note on this paſ- 


ſage, cannot help acknowledging, that procul 


does not always expreſs a great diſtance ; but 
he affirms that it conſtantly ſignifies ſome diſ- 
tance at leaſt; Servius aliique hinc probant, 
* -procul ſigni juxta : itemque ex illo Ecl. 
« 6. 16. Serta procul tantum capiti delapſa jace- 
&« bant. Ego in eam opinionem adduci non 
© poſſum : et puto, pracul, non. quidem lon- 
1 ſemper diſtantiam; ſed aliquam ſaltem 
« ſignificare. I believe, we may agree with 
Ruaeus, that procu! always fignifies at ſome 
diſtance, how little ſoever: but at the fame 


| time, I muſt ſay, that on a careful conſideration 


of all the numerous paſſages, where Virgil has 
uſed this word, it may generally be underſtood 
to mean at @ ſmall diſtance, within reach, 
or within fight, ſo that they, who derive procul 
from porro ob aculis, or pro oculis, do not ſeem 
greatly to err. With regard to procul tantum, I 
am verily perſuaded, that it may be rendered near, 
or juft by: for as tantum non ſignifies nearly, or 
almeſt, that is, barely not; ſo tantum procul may 
be well underſtood to ſignify, barely at a diſtance, 
or hardly at any diſlance at all, that is, near, 
or juſt by. 

apiti.] For capite. The Ancients often 
made the ablative to end in i inſtead of e. 

17. Et gravis attrita, &c.)] The Cantharus 
was a fort of drinking veſſel, with ears or han- 
dles, ſacred to Bacchus, and therefore properly 
made uſe of by his tutor. Marius is accuſed b 
Pliny of infolence, for having preſumed to drin 


cal ſy, nifies naar. Mezentius is there repreſented 


out of theſe veſſels, after his victory over the 
Cimbri; 


Bucolic. 


Cimbri ; © C. Marius poſt vidoriam Cimbri-], 


t cam cantharis potaſſe Liberi patris exemplo 
© traditur, ille arator Arpinas, et manipularis 
imperator.“ Valerius Maximus alſo mentions 
this action of Marius, as the higheſt arrogance; 
becauſe, by conſtantly drinking out of a can- 
tharus, he endeavoured to repreſent his own 
actions as equal with the great victories of Bac- 
ehus: Jam C. Marii pene inſolens factum; 
c nam poſt Jugurthinum, Cimbricumque, et 
© Teutonicum triumphum, cantharo ſemper po- 
cc tavit: quod Liber pater inclytum ex Aſia du- 
« cens triumphum, hoc uſus poculi genere fere- 
« batur: ut inter ipſum hauſtum vini victoriae 
« ejus ſuas victorias compararet.” | 

here is ſomething very expreſſive in the de- 
ſcription, which the Poet gives of the flaggon 
in this line. It is ſaid to be gravis, heavy, to 
denote it's capaciouſneſs: the handle is attrita, 
battered with much uſe : and the flaggon hangs: 
down by the handle; he is too drunk to fuſtain 
it, and too fond of it, even in this almoſt ſenſe- 
leſs condition to let it go out of his hand. The 
Earl of Roſcommon, in his excellent tranſlation 


Aggreſſi, nam ſaepe fenex ſpe carminis ambo 
Luſerat, injiciunt ipſis ex vincula fertis. 
Addit ſe ſociam, timidiſque ſupervenit Aegle: 7 75441400 3 
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Ecl. VE 


Aegle 


19. Imiriunt ipſis ex vincula ſertis.] Theſe in- 
ferior deities or demi- gods ſeem alſo to have re- 
quired ſome force to be uſed, in order to gain an 
anſwer from them. In this manner Proteus is 
treated by Ariftacus, in the fourth Georgick. 
Thus Ovid alfo, in the third book of his Faſti, 
reprefents Faunus and Picus ſurprized by Numa. 


ticular fountain. Numa facrificed a ſheep near 
it, and left a flaggon full of good wine near it, 
hiding himſelf and his companions in a cave. 
The deities drank plentifully of the wine, and 
fell aſleep ; when Numa took his advantage of 
them, bound them, and having afked pardon 
for the liberty he had taken with their 

obtained an anſwer to what he deſired to know; 


* Lucus Aventino ſuberat niger ilicis umbra, 
Quo poſſes viſo dicere, Numen ineſt. 
© In medio gramen, muſcoque adoperta virenti 
© Manabat ſaxo vena perennis aquae. 
Inde fere ſoli Faunus Picuſque bibebant, 
« Huc venit, et Fonti rex Numa mactat 
„ ovem : 


of this Eclogue ſeems not to have been aware] Plenaque odorati Diis ponit poeula Bacchi; 


of this laſt particular; for he repreſents the 
cantharus, as hanging up by him, full of liquor; 


C His truſty flaggon, full of potent juice 
« Was hanging by, worn thin with age and uſe.” 


Dryden repreſents it, as bung up in triumph 5 


« His empty can, with ears half worn away, 


Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of 


the day.“ 


18. Ambo.] The Ancients frequently wrote | 


ambo for ambes. Servius acknowledges ambo in 
this place, Pierius found the ſame reading in all 
tle ancient manuſcripts. He tells us alſo,” that 
Cariſius affirmed, that it was ſo written by Vir- 


Cumque ſuis antro conditus ipſe later. 
Ad ſolitos veniunt ſylveſtria numina fontes : 
Et relevant multo pectora ſicca mero. 
Vina quies ſequitur: gelido Numa prodit ab 
cc antro, - 
% Vinclaque ſopitas addit in arcta manus. 
« Somnusut abſceſſit, tentando vincula pugnant 
* Rumpere, pugnantes fortius illa tenent. 
«© 'Tum Numa, dii nemorum, factis ignoſcite: 
cc noſtris, ö 8 


— 


5 Si ſcelus ingenio ſeitis abeſſe meo. t 
Quoque modo poſſit fulmen monſtrare piari, 


Magna petis, &c.” 


20. Timidis,] Theſe 2 were afraid 
by themſelves, to attack Silenus, and therefore a 


gil himſelf. | 


| Naiad affifts them. It ſeems by this, that Chro- 


mis 


. 

4 1 
. . 

- 


Theſe deities were accuſtomed to drink of a par- 


„ Sic Numa, fic quatiens cornua Faunus ait: 


184 


ymph. _ 

21. Aegle Naiadum pulcherrima.) Aegle is 

ſaid to have been the daughter of the Sun and 

Neaera. The Naiads were the Nymphs, that 
ed over running water. Here Virgil makes 

four ſyllables of Naiadum in the tenth Ec- 

| Jogue, he makes but three ſyllables of Naiades ; 


% Naiades indigno cum Gallus amore periret.” 


Famgque videnti.] That is, juſt when he be- 
gan to open his eyes: when he was beginning 
to recover from the effects of his drunkenneſs. 

22. Sanguineis frontem moris, c.] Servius 
ſays, many are of opinion, that this alludes to 
the red colour being ſacred to the gods. Guellius 
thinks this painting of the face of Silenus with 
mulberries was to make a jeſt of him, fucum faci- 
en, illudens, et os ſeni, ut Comicus inquit, ſub- 
linens. But La Cerda proves, that the opinion 
mentioned by Servius is right, and plainly ſhews, 
that the ancient Romans did really paint the 
images of their gods red. Hence he concludes, 
that Aegle did not paint his face to make a jeſt 


of him; but to reader him more propitious. 


Pan is repreſented, as ſtained with the ſame co- 
Jour, in the tenth Eclogue ; | 
Pan deus Arcadiae venit, quem vidimus ipſi 


. 


- 


P. Virgilu Maronis 
Aegle Naiadum pulcherrima: Jamque videnti 
Sanguineis frontem moris et tempora pingit. 
Ille dolum ridens: : Quo vincula neRitis? inquit. 
Solvite me, pueri: ſatis eſt potuiſſe videri. 
Carmina, quae vultis, cognoſcite: carmina vobis; 
Huic aliud mercedis erit: ſimul incipit ipſe. 


Tum vero in numerum Faunoſque feraſque videres 


; | Pyramus and Thiſbe, in which the mulberries 


Ludere, 


Servius, and other Commentators, tell us, that 
the Poet here alludes to the well known ſtory of 


are ſaid to have been white at firſt ; but that 
they became red by being ſtained with the blood 
of thoſe lovers. But we have ſeen, in the paſ- 
ſage juſt quoted, that the epithet ſanguineis or 
blood-red is given to the dwart-elder, 


23. Ale dolum ridens, &c.] Silenus, waking, 
and finding himſelf bound, laughs at the trick, 
and gives them ſuch a ſong as draws the deities 
of the woods about him, and makes the very 
woods bend their heads to hear. 

He, ſmiling at the deceit, ſays; To what 
„ purpoſe are theſe bonds? Unbind me, m 
© boys: it is enough, that I have been made 
* viſible. Hearken to the ſong you deſire: you 
„ ſhall have the ſong ; and as for her, ſhe ſhall 
« be rewarded another way: with that he be- 
e gins. Then might you ſee the Fauns and 
ce wild beaſts dance to his meaſure, and the 
e ſtubborn oaks bend their heads. Neither does 
& Parnaſſus ſo much delight in Apollo, nor do 
„ Rhodope and Iſmarus ſo much admire Or- 


cc ; 

24. Satis eft potuiſſe videri.] According to 
, A. the . Sr were viſible only when 
oy thought fit. Ir this be the caſe, Chromis 
and Mnaſylus muſt have been ſhepherds ; for 
ſurely - Silenus was always viſible to the Satyrs. 
27. In numerum.) That is, to the meaſure 


< Sanfuincis ebuli baccis, minioque rubentem.“ 


of his ſong : they kept time with the muſick. 
| Faunst.] 


Bucolic. 
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Ludere, tum rigidas motare cacumina quercus. 
Nec tantum Phoebo gaudet Parnaſka rupes, 


Nec tantum Rhodope mirantur et Iſmarus Orphea. 
Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coafta 


Faunos,] The Fauns are rural deities ; as 
we read in the firſt Georgick ; Ks 


6 Agreſtum praeſentia numina Fauni.” 


They are called Fauns, a fando, becauſe they 
ſpeak perſonally to men. the note on ver. 
10. of the firſt Georgick. 

29. Parnaſſia rupes.] See the note on ver. 
291. of the third Georgick. 

30. rr. A mountain of Thrace, the 
country of Orpheus. This mountain is repre- 
ſented as reſounding the lamentations of the 
Dryads for the death of that Poet's wife Eury- 
dice, in the fourth Georgick; | 


&« At chorus aequalis Dryadum clamore ſu- 
cc mos 5 


« Implerunt montes: flerunt Rhodoperae arces.” 


So Pierius found it in the Roman, 
and Oblong manuſcripts. This reading is ad- 
mitted alſo by Heinſius. Burman alſo finds mi- 
rantur in ſeveral manuſcripts. The common 
reading is miratur, in the ſingular number. 
' Tfmarus.] A mountain of "Thrace, See the 
note on ver, 37. of the ſecond Georgick. 
Orpbea.] See the notes on ver. 46. of the 
third Eclogue, and ver. 454. of the fourth 
Georgick. 


HMirantur.] 


i 


31. Namgue cancbat, Se.] Silenus begins 


his ſong, with deſcribing the creation of the| | WE * 
' This all conſiſts of Body and of Space: 


world, according to the Epicurean Philoſophy. 

e For he ſung, bow the ſeeds of earth, and 
<« air, and water, and pure fire, were collected 
through the immenſe void: how from theſe 
principles all the elements, and the tender 
orb of the world united. Then how the 
ea th began to conſolidate, and to drive the 


Semina, 


«© waters into the ſea, and by degrees to take the 
“forms of things. And then how the earth 
* was aſtoniſhed at the ſhining of the new ſun, 
and at the falling of ſhowers from the high 
uplifted clouds: when the woods firſt began 
to riſe, and a few animals to wander over the 
unknown mountains.“ | 
According to the doctrine of Epicurus, there 
were two principles of all things; Body and 
Void; that is, Matter, and Space. The par- 
ticles or ſmalleſt parts of matter are ſolid, and 
indiviſible; but by accidentally uniting, they 
form compound bodies, Theſe particles or atoms, 
of which all viſible bodies are compounded our 
Poet calls ſeeds. By the immenſe void is meant 
the Space, in which theſe bodies are moved 
about, and find opportunities of uniting. * 


Thus Lucretius; 


* Omnis, ut eſt, igitur, per ſe, Natura, duabus 
KConſiſtit rebus; nam Corpora ſunt, et Inane, 
* Haec in quo ſita ſunt, et qua diverſa mo- 
e 
Corpus enim per ſe communis deliquat eſſe 
* cgSenſus; quo niſi prima fides fundata valebit, 
E Haud erit occultis de rebus quo referentes 
«© Canfirmare animi quicquam ratione queamus: 
Tum porro Locus, ac Spatium, quod ſnane 
. * pocamus;  *- 5 | 3. 
Si nullum foret, haud uſquam fita corpora 
e poſſent . NO 
Eſſe, neque omninoquaquam diverſa meare.“ 


That moves, and. This affords the mation place. 


That Badies are, we all from Senſe receive; 


Mphoſe notice if in this we diſbelieve, 3 


On what can reaſon fix ? on what rely ? 


What rule the truth of her deductions try 
In greater ſecrets of pbilaſophy? 0 
' : * A a Pe; ; 


1 


+» Suppoſe 
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P. Viegitii Maronis 


Semina, terrarumque, animacque, marifque fuiſſent, 
Et liquidi fimul ignis: ut his exordia primis 
Omnia, et ipſe tener mundi coricreverit orbis. 


Tum durare ſolum, et diſctudere Nerea ponto 


3 
for Air, by Lucretius, in his fixth book ; | 


oy in the fourth 


enima, for the Air. * 


calls the Air an animable and ſpirable nature 
<<. Principio. enim terra, ita in media parte 
„mundi, circumſuſa undique eſt bac onimabili 
at ſpirabili natura, cui nomen eſt ar. 

Marifqae. } Heinſius, Maſvicius, Burman, 
and others read mariſue: but the ſenſe ſeems to 
pm neg” any”. as Aldus, La Cerda, Ruaeus, 


Editors have it. 
The Foro uſes the ſea for water in 
= Liquidi I ignis.] Pure, that is, 
« ethereal, w ich Cioary.calls — liquorem, 


r — VI. 2045 


* Devoler i in LEA ET coker * # 


Of theſe four elements, Earth, Air, Water, 
and Fire, every thing elſe is cc mpounded. 


© 6 
3 1 
9 4. 


U 


5 


35 
Coeperit, 


J. Sen.] © It originally ſignifies the ſole 
< of the foot. Thas Lucrenus I I. 924. 


- Avia Pioridum pere Ina, nullige ante” 


| 


| 


| 8 Trita ſolo. 


Hence the wake eta aiweithe tre 
My + is called folea. Hence alſo the Earth is com- 

monly called , according to Varro, 4. 4. 
22 Lat. becauſe it is trod upon by the 
<« ſolp of the foot. Nor is it canfined to fagnify 


che Barth; for it is uſed alla for any body, 


| that is placed under another, and: ſuſtains it, 
For the Sea, A. V. 198. 


= Vaſtis tremit ictibus aerea puppis, 
©. Subtrahiturque ſolum. : 


* Alſo, for Heaven, Ovid, Met. I. 73. 
* Aſtra tenent cacleſte ſolum. 


Hut it generally 
« in the Kngular 


ſignifies. the Earth, not 
» but alſo in the plural num- 


1 bets Ahn Ker. I. 80; 


« Ne famrere Fimo pangut q pudeat ſola.” 


4 RuAEus. 


Diſcludere Nerea pente.] The meaning of 
this paſſage is, that the © Rant, by growing com- 
pact and ſolid, forced the waters to retire from 
it, and to form the ſeas. That is, by this means 
the ſea was ſeparated or diſtinguiſſied, which js 
the proper meaning of diſcludere. Thus Lu- 
5 ſpeaking of the formation of the world, 

the ſeparation of the atoms into different 
of es, and then combining together, according 
to their ſimilar natures, uſes the word diſcludere 
in much the ſame ſenſe with Virgil; | 


4 Diſfuxere inde loci partes coepere, — 


F 


% Cum paribus jungi res, et EE mumdum, 
« Membraque 


Bucolic Ecl. VI. 


Coeperit, et rerum paullatim ſumere formas. 


- #; 


Jamque novum ut terrae ſtupeant luceſcere ſolem, 

Altius atque cadant ſubmotis nubibus imbres: 1 

Incipiant ſylvae cum primum ſurgere, cumque | 

Rara per ignotos errent animalia montes. | 40 


% Membraque dividere, et magnas diſponere world. Theſe fables' are not introduced at ran- 


cc partes 
” Omnigenis e principiis.“ 


Nereus, a ſea - god, and father of the Nereids 
is here put for the Waters. 

Pontus is uſed for the cavity of the 1 
37. Noon... .-ſolem.] The Poet does 
not, as ſome imagine, ſpeak according to the 
opinion of thoſe, who imagine the ſun to periſh 
every night, and be renewed the next morning. 
He only means the firſt appearance of the ſun 
in the new formed world. 

38, Atque.] Pierius found utque in the Ro- 
man manuſcript. 


40. Per ignotos.] Pierius found per igmaros' 


in the Roman manuſeript, and quotes the au- 
thority of Aulus Gellius, for ignarus being 


ſometimes uſed for ginratus or ignotus. But 
ſurely the common reading i in this place is the 


beſt. 


— — # _—_ * — 


— — — — 


41. Hine lapides, Sr.] Silenus having ſung 
of the firſt formation" of the world, proœteeds to 
mention the renovation of it by Pyrrha, Saturn, “ 
and Prometheus; and then adds ſome other an- 
cient fables, wherein he ſhews the evil conſe- 


quences, that follow perturbations of the mind, 
the impure paſſion of Hercules for Hylas, the 


unnatural luſt of Paſiphas, the vanity” of the 


daughters of Proetus, the avarice of Atalanta, 
and the ambition of Phaeton. Thus, as Catrou 


has juſtiy obſerved, it is without reaſon, that! 


: Hoo, have blamed Virgil for connecting ' theſe 


Hine lapides Pyrrhae jactos, Saturnia regna, 


| 


„ing his ſnowy 
5 N <& riuminates the pale herbs under a ſhady holm- 


Caucaſeaſque 


dom; for they ſet forth the moral doctrine of 
Epicurus, that we ought to avoid all perturba- 
tions of the mind. 

« Then he relates the ſtones | thrown by 
« Pyrrha, the reign 
* Caucaſus, and the theft of Prometheus. 'F 
<< theſe he adds, at what fountain Hylas was 
c when the marinets' called for him: how all 
c the ſhoar refourided Hylas ylas, Hylas; he allo 
[<< cotidoles with P in ber love of tlie 
e ſnowy bull, if herds had never been. 
<< Ah; unhappy girl, what madneſs hath poſ- 
<< ſeſſed thee ! he daughters of Proetus filled 
<< the plains with falſe lowings : but yet not one 
4 of them ſought ſuch ſhameful embraces of 
c cattle ; though ſhe was afraid of being yoaked 
to the plough,. and often felt for beiße on her 
«© ſmooth forehead. Ah, unhappy girl, thou 
<« doſt now wander in the mountains! he reſt- 
fide on the tender hyacinth, 


« oa: of follows one of the great herd. Sur- 
wund, ye 50 ye Dictean Nymphs, 
ſurfound the lawns of” Ne fort 5, and ſearch 

if the wandering footſteps of the bull may 
„happen to meet our eyes. Perhaps ſome 
« cows may bring him to the ſtables of Gor- 
„ tyna, either captivated with the green graſs, 
&* or following the herds, - Then be ange the 
« maid, who admired the apples of the Heſpe- 
& rides: then he ſurrounds the ſiſters of Phaëthon 
e with the mdls of a bitter bark, and raiſes the 
tall alders from the ground“. 

Lapide, Pyrrbe. jaclos.] See the note on ver. 


ſtories with an account of the ſormation of the 62. of 'the firſt Georgick. 


A 2 2 Saturni- 
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of Saturn, and the birds of 


a 
i, 


188 P. Virgilii 


Mat aronis 


„ refert volucres, furtumque Promethei, 
His adjungit, Hylan nautae quo fonte relictum 


Clamaſſent : ut littus, Hyla, Hyla, omne ſonaret; F 
Et fortunatam, ſi nunquam armenta fuiſſent, 


45 


Paſiphaën nivei ſolatur amore Juvenci. 
Ah, virgo infelix, quae te dementia cepit ! 
Proetides implerunt falſis mugitibus agros: 


At non tam turpes pecudum tamen ulla ſecuta eſt 


, Saturnia regna. 
meant what the 
See the fourth Eclogue. 


By the reign of Saturn, is 
4,2 called the golden age. 


42. * refert wolucres, &c.] Pro- 
metheus, the ſon of having formed a 
man out of clay, animated him with the fire 
which he had FIT by applying a ferula to 
the chariot-wheels of the ſun. g == offended 
at his audaciouſneſs, ordered Mercury to -chain 
him to a rock on the mountain Caucaſus, where 
F is continually gnawing his 
Lo 

erh is a mountain between the 2 


30 2 was a young lad, v 

— 2 Sa. wa .in the Argonautic expe- 
dition. — was loſt in a fountain, where be 
went to draw water; whence he is ſaid to have 
been carried away by a Naiad. The Argonauts 
called for him a long time in vain ; whence it is 
faid, that an annual cuſtom was eſtabliſhed, of 
calling aloud for Hy las. The thirteenth Idyllium 

of Theocritus is on the ſubje&t of H and 
1 las. 

"The Greek Poet thus u the hero 
n | 


pic po "Ta dew 3 decor 2.805 Apuye, 70 


14. 4 Zp © vad uraxourer apain I clo Proves 


"EZ udatos* Waptuw dt ha Ni, fidero 
_ f. 


Concubitus : 
“ Thrice did he Hylas call, and thrice he 


„ mourn'd : 

« Thrice Hylas heard the voice, and thrice 
& return'd : 

« But ſmall the ſound, which thro' the waves 
« did riſe, 

© Tho” near, he diſtant ſeem'd, ſo weak the 
„ cries,” CREECH. 


Nautae. J The Argonauts. 

Luo fonte.) It was not certainly known, in 
what particular fountain he was loſt. 
46. Paſipharn,) Paſiphae was the daughter 
of the Sun, and wife of Minos king of Crete. 
She is ſaid to have fallen in love with a bull. 

47 Pirge. .] See che note on ver. 263. of the 


eorgick. 

48. Proetides.] The daughters of Proetus, 
king of the Argives, having compared their 
beauty to that of Juno, were afflicted with a 
madneſs, which made them fancy themſelves to 
be cows, running about the fields, and lowing, 
They were cured of this diſeaſe by Melampus, 
who had one of them in marriage for his re- 
ward, He tells Paſiphas, that though theſe 
ladies fancied themſelves to be real cows, yet 


| they were not poſſeſſed by ſuch a paſſion as her's 


for a bull. 


Falſis mugitibus. ] Their lowings are called 


falſe, hes they were not real cows, but only 


fancied themſelves to be ſuch ; and therefore en- 


deavoured to imitate the voice of thoſe animals. 
53. Fultus 


Et ſaepe in laevi quaeſiſſet cornua fronte. 


Bucolic. Ecl. VI. 


Concubitus: quamvis collo timuiſſet aratrum, 


50 


* 


Ah, virgo inſelix, tu nunc in montibus erras | 
Ille latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho, 


Ilice ſub nigra pallentes ruminat herbas : 


Aut aliquam in magno ſequitur grege. 


Claudite N ymphae, 55 


Dictaeae N ymphae, nemorum jam claudite faltus : 


Si qua forte ferant oculis ſeſe obvia noſtris 
Errabunda bovis veſtigia. Forſitan illum, 


Aut herbae captum viridi, aut armenta ſecutum, 


Perducant aliquae ſtabula ad Gortynia vaccae. 


53. Fultus hyacintho.) © Among the An- 
cients every one was ſaid to be fultus by 
* © whatioever he reſted upon. Thus we read 

pulvino fultus in Lucilius. We find alſo in 
8 0 ſeventh Aeneid, 


« Atque harum effultus . Rratiſque Jacebat 
25 Velleribus.”  SERVIUS. 


34 4. Pallentes ruminat herbas.] The rumen 
or paunch, is the firſt of the four ſtomachs of 
thoſe animals, which are ſaid to ruminate, or 
chew the cud. They at firſt ſwallow their food 
haſtily, and afterwards return it into their 
mouths, to be chewed over again. The food fo 
returned, in order to be chewed a ſecond time, 
is called the cud; whence they are ſaid to chew 
the cud. The graſs, by being ſwallowed the 
farſt time by a. bull,, or other ruminating ani- 
mal, loſes it's verdure in. ſome meaſure, and 
becomes yellowiſh ; z whence Virgil calls the cud. 
pallentes — hy 

56. Dictacae. ]. Dicte is the name of a moun- 
tain of Crete. It ſeems to be put bere for 


and. defires that the bull ma 


Crete itſelf. 


60 
Tum 


Saltus.] See the note on ver. 471. of the 
ſecond Georgick. 

58. Forſitan illum.] Servius underſtands the 
Poet's meaning to be, a fear leaſt the bull ſhould 
go to Gnoſſus, the regal ſeat of Minos, the 
huſband of Paſiphae, and a deſire that he ſhould. 
rather go to Gortyna. Ruaeus underſtands him 
to mean the very n that, if the nymphs 
do not carefully guard the lawns, the bull may 
perhaps follow the cows to Gortyna. The Earl 
of Roſcommon underſtands this paſſage in the 
ſame ſenſe ; | 

2 


Perhaps, while thus in ſearch of him I rome, 
6s My happier rivals have intic'd him home.“ 


But Vives takes it in a quite different ſenſs ; 
that Paſiphas repents of her unnatural paſſion, 
be driven away 
from her, leaſt his preſence hould ſerve to re- 
new her deſires. 

60. Stabula ad 881 Gortyna was a 
famous city of Crete, near which the famous 


labyrinth is ſtill to be ſeen. It is now a heap of 


[ruins,, among. which. are. viſible. many columns 


5 
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P. Virgilii Mavenis 


Tum canit it Heſperidum minatam mak pucilam : - 
Tum Phatthontiadas muſom circuradat ane 
Corticis, atque ſolo praceras cvigit albos. 

Tum canit errantem Permacifla ad 


udes to the fable 
ng of 


pollo, not to marry 5 and - 
dee, Kane etrn entering into that ſtate. The 
er of this princeſs was ſq great, 
could not avoid the ſollicitation of many 
— Being endued with great fwiftneſs, ſhe 
this propoſal to them; that whoſoever 
could outrun her ſhould be her huſband ; but if 
any one was. exceeded by ber, be ſhould: forfeit 
his life. Hippomenes, the ſon of Megareus, 
-who was the grandfon of Neptune, not diſcou- | 
-raged by fate of ſeveral unhappy lovers, was 
ined to contend ſor the pes - tg, 
being ed with his perſon and c er, was 
Joth e cauſe N. death, and uſed all 
the arguments in her power to diſſuade him from 
the attempt; but all in vain. Hi nes, 
Having invoked Venus, was favoured by her, 
and furkietavith three from the, 
of the Heſperides. They: began the 
race: when Atalanta n to gain Lv 
Hip . threw down 2 „which 


7 7 


| menes an | 
ppdrwnity \ of: getting ins; ge hes, and. thereby | 
obtaining his beauteous prize. Hippomenes ne- 
glected to render due thanks to Venus for his 
fucceſs, which ſo exaſperated the 
bim, that ſhe cauſed them to pollute a — 
of Cybele, who puniſhed them by teeming thaw 

into Hons, and yoaking them to her riot, 
wad the wc book of Ovid's Metamerphoſes. 


a He 


— againſt | 


— 


flumina Gallum 
Kaunas 
6. Tum Phaitantiadats Ce. Phastuſ, 
* and Lampetuſa were ſiſters of 


* oy reproached by Epopþus 


2 his — & to — 


ve bis chator for 
— fy prove e himſelf to be his 8 his being 
Ae he guided the. horſes ſa unſkillfully. that 
earth began to burn, and would have been 
conſumed, if. Jupiter had not killed him inſtantly 


Fwith-a thundeebolt-; and thrown him into y <4 


river Eridanus. His ſiſters having ſought for 
bin 4 de uwe. at laſt found. his body on the 
banks of that river, where-they conſumed them- 
ſelves with weeping, and were turned into trees. 
Virgil calls theſe trees alders here; but in the 
tenth Aeneid, he ſeems to make them poplars ; 
by Nemgue- ferunt luctu Cycnum Phavtontis 
„ amati, 


"6 Populus inter frondes, umbramque-ſororum 


«© Dum canit, &c.“ 


- <a. * 2 * 


64. ih TOY erragtem, G. The Poet, 
having repreſented the evil effects of unruly 
paſßons, in theſe ſeveral examples, now repre- 
Fents the more happy condition of a wife man, 
Who devotes bimfelf to the quiet ſtudies of lite- 
rature. Under this character, he takes an op- 
portunity of paying a moſt elegant compliment 
to his friend Galhus, who was a good Poet. 
reſents him to be intreduced by one of 
the Muſes to the preſenee of Apollo, where 
the whole aſſembly files up to do him honour, 
and Linus preſents him with the pipe, which 
formerly belonged-to Heſiod. 

Iden he ſings, bow one of the Muſes led 
Gallus into the Aonian mountains, as he was 
* wandering-by the ſtreams of Permeſſus; and 
„ Fow- the whele choir of Phoebus roſe up in 


fl eſpect to the man: and how the ſhepherd 


Linus, 


Bucolic. Ecl. VI, 


Aonas in montes ut duxerit una ſororum; 


1 


« Linus, having his hair adorned with flowers, 
<< and bitter ſmallage, fpake thus to him in | 
«© heavenly verſe : Accept this pips, the preſent 
«© of the Muſes, which they formerly gave to 
„ the old Aſcraean, with which he uſed to 
« bring down the ſtubborn aſh- trees from the 
© mountains as he ſung. With this ſhalt thou 
t relate the origin of the Grynean foreſt ; that 
te there may not be any gtove, in which Apollo 
„% may glory more. 
The perſon here ſpoken of is Cornelius Gallus, 

z native of Frioul, contemporary with Virgil, 
deing about three or four years younger. He 
obtained the fayour of Auguſtus, and was raifed 

by him from a low conditio to great honours, 

as we are informed by Suetonius; Neque 
enim temere, ex ommnt numero, in amicitia 
<« cus afflicti reperientur, practer Salvidtenum 
„ Rufuny, m ad conſulatum uſque, et Cor 
« nem Gallum quem ad praeſecturam Aepypti, 
* M utrumque forfina, provexerar.” 
At the — of writing this Eelegue, Gallus, 
in all probability, was wholly engaged in his 
ſtudies. He ſeems to have been with Auguſtus 
in the fight at Actium; for, according to Dio, 
we find him the very next year, 724, at the 
head of an army, marching againſt Mark An- 
thony, and taking Paraetonium, whilſt __— 
ſeized on Peluſium. The ſoldiers, whom Gallus 
commanded, had formerly ſerved under An- 
thony, who made no doubt of regaining them 
by fair words; or if that attempt failed, of ſub- 
duing them by force, taking a ſufficient ſtrerigth 
with him, both by ſea and land. Anthony came 
up to the very walls, to ſpeak to the ſoldiers; 
but Gallus ordered all the trumpets to ſound, 
fo that it was not poſhble to hear a word; and 
making a ſudden ſally killed ſome of his men. 
Gallus alſo made uſe of a ſtratagem againſt the 
navy of Anthony. He cauſed ſeveral chains 
to be concealed under water, in the night-time, 
at the entrance of the haven; at the ſame 
time keeping but a flight guard, Anthony's 
ſhips boldly entered the port, thinking them; 
ſelves ſecure enough, when Gallus, by means of 
engines prepared on purpoſe, ſtraitened the 
chains, confined the ſhips, burned: ſome and 
ſunk the reſt. Auguſtus, at the ſame time, 


P 


Une 


having entered Egypt by Pelufium, mide the 


country tributary, and inted Gallus gover- 
power, that he vented opprobrious | 

againſt Auguſtus, behaved himſelf ill in many 
reſpects, and grew ſo vain, as to erect ſtatues for 
himſelf in moſt parts of Egypt, and inſcribe his 


on actions on the pyramids, He was accuſed 
of theſe crimes before the ſenate; where ſeveral 


of his own creatures appeared againſt him: and 
the facts were proved ſo plainly agaiift him; that 

the fenate condemmed him unanimoufly, to be 

baniſhed, and to forfeit all his goods to Augu- 

ſtus. Gallus, not being able to endure this ſen- 

tence, killed himſelf, in the year of Rome 727, 

aecording to Euſebius; 728, according to Dio. 

Suetonius tells us, that Auguſtus lamented his 

8 and complained, that he alone had not 

the liberty, to be angry with his friends juſt ſo 
far as he Rad a mind. Ovid, in his A 

de Triſtibits,, ſays the crime of Gallus was his 
too great licentiouſneſs in his cups; | 


Non fuit opprobrio celebraſſe Lycorida Gallo, 
© Sed linguam nimio non tenuifle mero.” 


Euſebius tells us, it was in the fortieth year of 
his age, that he killed himſelf; ' “ Olymp. 
« CLXXXVIII. 2. Cornelius Gallus, Foro- 
„ julienſis poeta, a quo primum Aegyptum 
5 rectam ſupra diximus, quadrageſimo aetatis 
*« ſuac anno propria ſe manu inteffecit.” Quin- 
tiiary mentions him as an elegiac poet, and 
thinks his ſtyle harſher than that of either Ti- 
bullus or Propertius; Elegia Graeca qa 

„ provocamus'; cujus mihi terſus atque elegans 
© maxime videtur autor Fibullus. Sunt qui 
„ Propertium malint. Ovidius utroque laſci- 
<« vior; ficut durior Gulli. It is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, from what has been ſaid; that ſome 
writers have been guil of a very groſs error, 
in confounding this Cornelius Gallus with A- 
ſinlus Gallus, the ſon of the famous Polllö. 
Aſinius Pollio died in the year of Rome 757, 
in the eightieth year of his age; ſo that he muſt 
have been under twenty, when Cornelius Gallus 


milies in Rome 


was born. The Afinis was one f the beſt fa- 
3. and-thereſore it could not be 
Aſinius. 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 


| VUtque viro Phoebi chorus aſſurrexerit omnis : 


Ut Linus haec illi divino carmine paſtor, 


Dixerit: Hos tibi dant calamos, 


Aſinius Gallus, that was raiſed from a low 
condition, according to Suetonius. Ovid ſays 
the crime of Gallus the Poet was the too great 
licentiouſneſs of his tongue. This with 
what Dio has ſaid, concerning the cauſe of the 
diſgrace of Cornelius Gallus : but it does not 
agree with the character of Aſinius Gallus, who 
was cruelly put to death by Tiberius, without 
being convicted of any crime whatſoever, Be- 
ſides, Euſebius expreſsly calls Cornelius Gallus a 
poet, a character which we do not find aſcribed 
to Aſinius Gallus, though his father Pollio is 
faid to haye excelled in that art. It is evident 
therefore, that Cornelius and Aſinius Gallus 
were very different perſons; and that the poet, 
whom Virgil celebrates in this and in the tenth 
Eclogue, was no other than that Cornelius 
Gallus, who killed himſelf in Egypt. 
Permeſſus is a river of Bocotia, riſing in 
the mountain Helicon, and ſacred to the Muſes. 
Heſiod, in the introduction to his ©coyoris 
ſpeaks of the Muſes inhabiting the mountain 


Helicon, and bathing themſelves in Permeſſus; 


Movodiuv EA ,⁰i D apxupey” aciden, 

A Eu, N ανν Jpos puta te Cade vt, 

Kai re wpò xpnivey ioridia woos GA 

"Opxourrau” GN tproJevies Kpovienes. 

Kai re Aoeooa, Tipeve Xp Tleppeoooieg 

H ien xpiivns, N ONE Cation, 

"Axporary Env xXopeds Werornoarre 

Kade, Hepoeνr . | 

Thus alſo Propertius ; | 

« Nondum etiam Aſcraeos norunt mea carmina 

« ſogtes, KY | 

„ Sed modo Permeſſi flumine lavit amor.” 


. Aonas in montes.] See the note on ver, 


- 


3 
11. of the third Georgick. 


Floribus atque apio crines ornatus amaro, 


en accipe, Muſae; 
Aſcraco 


Una ſororum.] One of the nine Muſes, to 
whom the mountain Helicon was feigned by the 
Poets to be ſacred. ; EOS de. 

66. Ligue viro, &c.) It was a cuſtom 
among the Ancients, to riſe from their ſeats, 
at the entrance of any perſon, whom they in- 
tended to honour. There could not a 
greater complement imagined'to be paid to Gal- 
lus, as a Poet, than for the Muſes to riſe up, 
on his being introduced into their company. 
This reſpect was paid to Virgil, by the people 
of Rome, who roſe up, when his verſes were 
recited in the theatre, and ſhewed the ſame re- 
verence to his perſon, as they did to that of 
Auguſtus himſelf ; as we read in the dialogue 
de Oratoribus, aſcribed to Tacitus; lo 
ſecurum et ſecretum Virgilii ſeceſſum, in 


- - 


Paſtor.) does not appear, that Lions was 
really a ſhepherd. Perhaps Virgil repreſents 
him under that character, as he does himſelf, 
and Gallus, in theſe Bucolicks. Thus alſo 
Heſiod repreſents himſelf, as feeding his lambs 
under the mountain Helicon; _ | 
A vw ved Hoieden xa do ida Fan &οi, 
"Apras Woiyagivoud* 'Exrayes U CaJiow. 

68. Apio.] See the note on ver. 121, of the 
fourth Georgick. oth * 
69. Hos tibi dant calamos, &c.] Heſiod 


himſelf does not ſpeak of a pipe being given 


him by the Muſes; but of a branch of b 


ay, 
by 


Bucolic. Ecl. VI. 


Aſcraeo quos ante ſeni : quibus ille ſolebat 
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70 


Cantando rigidas deducere montibus ornos. 


His tibi Grynaei nemoris dicatur 


by which he was inſpired to fing of things paſt 
and future ; 


Ac (Pacay xovpas paryancv Alg pri E 
Kai Aol ox1TIpo id, duPrns ip nog 5 Cor, 
Apercas da, Inmrov' iverveuoa HN MN 
Gum Ive NGO TH Y £000 pprvc, Wpo Y tbiſa. 


However, as Heſiod had repreſented himſelf as a 
ſnepherd, Virgil ſeems to have repreſented Linus 
under the ſame character, and therefore with 
propriety makes him give a ſhepherd's pipe to 
Gallus, the very ſame pipe with which that an- 
cient Poet ſung his immortal verſes. Plutarch, 
in his Exla coÞav cvprooiov, gives an account 
of the death of Heſiod. A Mileſian, who to- 

ether with Heſiod lodged at the houſe of a 
| peri debauched his landlord's daughter. 
Heſiod, though entirely innocent, was ſuſpected 
of being privy to the fact. The brothers of 
the girl fell upon him in a wood, and murdered 
him, together with a follower of his, whoſe 
name was Troilus. Their bodies were thrown 
into the ſea ; and that of Troilus was carried 
up the river Daphnus, and left upon a rocky 
iſland not far from the ſea; whence the rock 
obtained afterwards the name of Troilus. But 
the body of Heſiod was immediately taken up 
by ſome dolphins, and carried to Rium and 
Molycria, It happened, that the Locrians were 
celebrating ſome great ſolemnities at Rium, 
when wondering at the great appearance of 
dolphins they ran down to the ſhoar, and found 
the body of Heſiod newly murdered. As they 
were greatly affected with the loſs of a man fo 
much admired, they immediately ſought for the 
murderers, and having diſcovered them, threw 
them into the fea, and pulled down their 
houſe. They buried Heſiod in the wood, and 
kept his ſepulchre ſecret ; becauſe the Orcho- 
menians, by advice of an Oracle, endeavoured 


to find his ſepulchre, that they might carry off 


origo: 
Ne 


try. The ſame author, in his treatiſe con- 
cerning the ſagacity of animals, tells us, that 
Heſiod's dog diſcovered the murderers by running 
furiouſly, and barking at them. 
70. Aſcraeo ſeni.] Heſiod. See the note on 
et quis fuit alter, ver. 40. of the third Eclogue. 
72. Grynaei nemoris.] It is a grove in the 
borders of Ionia, dedicated to Apollo by his 
daughter Gryno: or it may have it's name 
from Grynea, a city of Moeſia, where is a 
place, at all times of the year cloathed with 
trees, ruſhes, graſs, and various flowers ; 
abounding alſo with fountains. This city 
had it's name from Grynus, the ſon of 
Eurypylus, king of Moeſia, who brought 
affiſtance to the Greeks againſt the Trojans. 
Eurypylus was the ſon of Telephus, the ſon 
of Hercules and Auge, by Aſtioche the 
daughter of Laomedon. Grynus, when he 
came to enjoy his father's kingdom, and 
was invaded by his neighbours, ſent for aid 
to Pergamus, the ſon of Neoptolemus and 
Andromache, by whoſe aſſiſtance he be- 
came victorious, and founded two cities: one 
he called Pergamus, after the name of his 
ally; and the other Grynium, as he was 
directed by an Oracle of Apollo. As Calchas 
was planting vines in this grove, a certain au- 
gur in the neighbourhood pafling by, told 
him he did wrong, for it was not lawful to 
taſte of new wine made there. But Calchas 
went on with his work, and when he had 
made his vintage, invited his neighbours, and 
the augur among the reſt, to ſupper, pro- 
duced his wine, and as he was going to 
make a libation on the hearth to the gods, 
told them, he would not only drink of it 
himſelf, but give ſome alſo to the gods and 
his friends, The augur made the ſame an- 
ſwer as before ; at which Calchas burſt into 
ſuch a fit of laughing, that he was ſuddenly 
choaked and let his cup fall. Varro ſays, 
that all ſorts of chains, and bonds whatſc- 


£ 
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his remains, and bury them in their own coun- 


ever, uſed to be taken off, when any one 
B b entered 
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P. Virgilii 
Ne quis ſit lucus, quo ſe plus jactet Apollo. 


Maronis 


Quid loquar ? ut Scyllam Niſi, aut quam fama ſecuta eſt, 


« entered into the grove of Grynean Apollo. 
It is faid alſo, that Calchas and Mopſus had 
<« a contention in this grove; concerning their 
«© ſkill in divination : and when they diſputed 
«© about the number of a on a certain tree, 
<< the victory fell to Moptus, at which Calchas 
*« grieved himfelf to death. This is contained 


&© in the verſes of Euphorion, which Gallus 


e tranſlated into Latin; whence Gallus ſays, 
at the end of the tenth Eclogue ; 


* Be, er Chalcidico quae ſunt mibi condita verſu 
« Carmina: 
for Chalcis is a city of Euboea, the country 
ERVIUS. 


* of Euphorion.” 


idle ſtories ſhine in 
verſe.” The works both of Euphorion, and 
Gallus are now loſt; fo that we can form no 
judgment of the merit either of the Author 
or "Tranſlator. The verſes, which Servius quotes 
from the tenth Eclogue, ſeem rather to prove, 
that Gallus wrote in imitation of Theocritus ; 
for the ſecond line of that quotation runs thus ; 


Carmina, pofforis Siculi madulabor avena.” 


We may therefore fuppoſe, that by Chalcidico 
verſu, is meant, that Gallus took his ſubject 
from Euphorion; but wrote in the ſtyle of 
Theocritus ; as in this Eclogue Virgil ſeems to 
intimate, that he wrote after the manner of 
Heſiod. As for Euphorion, Suidas tells us, that 
he was the ſon of Polymnetus, of Chalcis in 
Euboea; that he learned philoſophy of Lacys 
and Prytanis, and poetry of Archebulus, a poet 
of Thera: that he was born in the 126th O- 
2 that he was of a yellow complexion, 
Librarian to Antiochus the great, king of 
Syria; in which country he died: that he was 
huried at Apamea, or, according to others, at 
Antioch : that he wrote, in heroic verſe, a 


and bandy-legged : that he was made chief 


book entituled Hoiodog, and another called| 


Candida 


Moeria, or a Miſcellany ; becauſe it contained 
various ſtories :. that he called his work Mop- 
ſopia, becauſe Attica was formerly ſo called, 
from Mopſopia the daughter of Oceanus, and 
his poem extends to Attica a thouſand years: 
that he collected the Oracles of a thouſand 
years, which have been verified by the event: 
which he digeſted into five books called 
vir xs, or the fifth thouſand. Hence 
we may obſerve, that, as Euphorion called one 
of his books after the name of Heſiod, it is pro- 
bable, that he wrote in imitation of that an- 
cient Poet, who is ſaid to have written Geor- 
gicks, which are now loſt : and indeed on oe 
rion is mentioned, as a writer of Agriculture 
by Varro. We may therefore venture to con- 
ude, that Euphorion had ſpoken of this Gry- 
nean grove, in ſome poem wherein he imitated 
Heſiod; and that Gallus had about this time 
tranſlated it, or perhaps imitated it; for in the 
next line, Virgil ſeems to intimate, that this 
grove is ſo adorned by the pen of his friend Gal- - 
lus, that Apollo will prefer it before all the 
groves, that have been dedicated to him. 
Strabo places Grynium in Aeolia, and ſpeaks 
of an ancient oracle of Apollo there, and a 


| ſumptuous temple built of white ſtone ; Mupiva 


* Eixo oladiou Atohg wN x oαοα A 
ir *Axauay N¹⁰ε ren 0s (Frpack Twv dudexz 
gro. er. Wohixyiey Mupivaiov, Tpuviev, 9 iepov 
"AToAAWVG, xl e GpX, 00), XG VEWS H 
TEANS AiFou NE,“ . 


— 


74. Quid laguar, c] The poet juſt men- 
tions the fables of Scylla and Tereus, with which 
he concludes the ſong of Silenus. | 

„Why ſhould I ſay how he ſpake either of 
6 Scylla the daughter of Niſus, or of her, who 
eported to have her white body ſurrounded 


« isr 
with barking monſters, to have troubled the 
<« ſhips of Ulyſſes, and to have torn the fearful 
« mariners, alas! with ſea-dogs, in the deep 
„ gulph? or how he related the torn limbs of 
« 'Tereus? what a banquet, what preſents Phi- 

| « lomela 


* lomela prepared for him? with what courſe 


6 he ſought the deſerts; and with what wings 
« the unhappy wretch flew about, before his 
% own houſe.” | 

Ut Scyllam Niſi aut quam.) There is a-great 
controverſy among the Criticks, about the read- 
ing of this paſſage. In moſt editions we find 
aut Scyllam Niſi quam; according to which read- 
ing, Virgil ſpeaks here but of one Scylla, the 
daughter of Niſus, and aſcribes to her what is 
ſaid of another Scylla, the daughter of Phorcus. 
Pierius found ut Scyllam in the Roman manu- 
ſcript; and an Scyllam Niſi aut quam fama ſecuta 
et in another ancient manuſcript. We have 


therefore the authority of one manuſcript for 


reading ut before Scyllam, and inſerting aut be- 
tween NMiſi and quam, which laſt is countenanced 
alſo by Servius. In the Lyons edition, in folio, 
I517, it is aut Scyllam Niſi aut quam. The 
ſame reading is admitted alſo by Daniel Heinſius 
and Pulman. Catrou, and Cuningam read ut 
Scyllam Niſi aut quam. Marolles alſo interprets 
the paſſage before us according to this reading ; 
„Que diray-je de ce qu'il raconta de Scille fille 
« de Niſe? ou bien de celle quia ce que l'on 
% dit, fut entouree, &c.” Thus alſo the 
learned Earl of Roſcommon ; 


«© Why ſhould I ſpeak of the Megarian maid, 
& For love perfidious, and by love betray'd ? 
&« And her, who round with barking monſters 
„ arm'd | 
„ The wand'ring Greeks (ah frighted men) 
„ alarm'd.” | 


And Dryden ; 


« Why ſhould I ſing the dowble Scylla's fate, 
© The firſt by love transform'd, the laſt by hate.” 


Our old tranſlator W. L. underſtands the Poet 
to ſpeak only. of the daughter of Niſus; 


© What ſhould I ſpeake of Scylla, Niſus chyld ? - 
„Who in the gulfe the 
« moyl'd;“ 


and the Eaxd of Lauderdale; 


recian ſhips tur- 


* 
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Candida ſuccinctam latrantibus inguina monſtris, 


| 


„ Corporibus Scyllas.“ 


195 
75 
Dulichias 


e Why ſhould I ſing of Scylla, ſince the fame 
Of her white rocks, and foaming ſeas gain her 
« a name;” 


and Dr Trapp; 


* Why ſhould I tell how Scylla, Niſus born, 
„% With 3 monſters, round her waiſt in- 
* clos'd, | 


* Vex'd the Dulichian ſhips.” 


La Cerda is ſtrongly of the ſame opinion, and 
warmly vindicates the Poet from the cenſure of 
thoſe, who accuſe him of having confounded 
two fables together. He blames thoſe, who-have 
altered the text with a view of bringing the Poet 
off from this imputation, and undertakes to- 
juſtify him, even according to the common 
reading; The Poet, ſays he, did neither con- 
© found two ſtories together, nor falſify them, 
* but only delivered what had been delivered 
4 before. Know then, that not only Scylla the 
* daughter of Phorcus, but alſo Scylla the 
* daughter of Niſus, was turned into ſea-dogs. 
I ſhall ſay nothing of the daughter of Phor- 
cus, for the Poet has not ſpoken of her, as 
all know and believe, and therefore cenſure 
him. As for the other, about whom the diſ- 
pute is, I ſhall produce three teſtimonies, of 
& Strabo, Ovid, and Lucretius. The firſt 
„ ſays, in his eighth book, that Scyllaeum, 
&« which is in Hermione, is ſaid to have taken it's 


C name from Scylla the daughter of Niſus; 


„for ſhe, being in love with Minas, betrayed 


% Niſaea to him, and was therefore thrown into 


„ the fea, and being toſſed about a long time by the 


C waves, at laſt obtained a ſepulchre at this place. 
« Or as it is better expreſſed in the Greek ; 


© YxvAAgiev ovopprr got Daow aro Exvnnng Tis 
«© Nioov Qvyarpss, The ſecond in his Amores ; 


« Per nos Scylla patri canos furata capilles, 
« Pube premit rabidos, inguinibuſque canes. 


40 The laſt, in his fifth book; 
«© Aut rapidis canibus ſuccinditas ſemimarinis 


B b2 


Ruaeus 
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Dulichias vexaſſe rates, et gurgite in alto, 


SS 


© Ruaeus adds another quotation from the fourth 

book of Propertius, where the two Scyllas are 

plainly ſpoken of as one; 

«« Quid mirum in patrios Scyllam ſaeviſſe ca- 
« pillos ? 

* Candidaque in ſaevos inguina verſa canes?” 


Theſe paſſages are all fairly quoted, and ſuffici- 
ently prove, that if Virgil did confound the 
two fables together, he was ſufficiently kept in 
countenance by other authors. I ſhould there- 
fore readily admit of this vindication of our 
Poet, if we had not the authority of manu- 
ſcripts for a better and more exact reading, 
which I have therefore admitted into the text. 
Nor is Ruaeus averſe from this reading, which 
he allows to be amended, not without the au- 
thority of manuſcripts ; ** Tidemque non male 
«< yerſum emendant ex fide MSS.“ What 
makes me ftill the more willing to admit of 
this emendation, is that Virgil himſelf has men- 
tioned the fable of Niſus and his daughter Scylla 
being turned into birds, in the firſt Georgick : 
whence I conclude that he could not fo openly 
contradi& himfelf, as to tell of her being turned 
into a monſter, in this Eclogue. 

For Scylla, the daughter of Niſus, ſee ver. 
404. of the firſt Georgick, and the note on 
ver. 405. 

Scylla, the daughter of Phorcus, was greatly 
beloved by Glaucus, who, not being able to 
obtain her favour, applied to Circe for her aſ- 
ſiſtance. But Circe, being in love with Glau- 
cus, reſolved to get rid of Scylla. She poiſoned 
the water where Scylla uſed to bathe; fo that 
as ſoon as ſhe went in up to the middle, ſhe 
found her lower. parts ſurrounded with barking 
monſters. Scylla being affrighted, ran away, 
not imagining theſe monſters to be part of her- 
ſelf, and was turned into a dangerous rock, in 
the ſtreight between Sicily, and the continent of 
Italy. See ver. 420. of the third Aeneid, and 
the latter end of the thirteenth, and beginning 
of the fourteenth books of Ovid's Metamor- 


phoſes. 
76. Dulichias veraſſe rates, &c.] The Poet 


, 
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* 
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When lo! fierce Scylla ſtoop'd to ſeize her 


cc prey, 

«© Stretch'd her dire jaws, and ſwept ſix men 
* away; 

Chiefs of renown ! loud ecchoing ſhrieks ariſe ; 

I turn, and view them quivering in the ſkies ; 


They call, and aid with outſtretch'd arme 
« implore: 

In vain they call! thoſe arms are ſtretch'd no 
more. 


*© As from ſome rock that overhangs the flood, 

The ſilent fiſher caſts th' inſidious food, 

With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, 

* And ſudden lifts it quivering to the ſkies : 

So the foul monſter lifts her prey on high, 

© So pant the wretches, ſtruggling in the ſkie ; 

In the wide dungeon ſhe devours her food, 

* And the fleſh trembles while ſhe churns the 

„ blood; | 

© Worn as Lam with griefs, with care decay'd; 

„Never, I never, ſcene ſo dire ſurvey ! 

«* My ſhiv'cing blood congeal'd forgot to flow, 

“ Aghaſt I ſtood, a monument of m_ 
OPE., 


Dulichias.] Dulichium is one of thoſe iſlands 
in the Ionian ſea, called Echinades. It lies over 
againſt the mouth of the river Achelous, and. 
was ſubje& to the dominion of Ulyſſes. 

Vexafſe.) We are informed by Aulus Gel- 


* 


here alludes to a paſſage in the twelſth Odyſſey; 


lius, that ſome ancient Grammarians, among 
whom 
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Ah timidos nautas canibus laceraſſe marinis ? 


Aut ut mutatos Teret narraverit artus ? 


Quas illi Philomela dapes, quae dona pararit ? 


Quo curſu deſerta petiverit, et quibus ante 80 


Infelix ſua tecta ſupervolitaverit alis? 


Omnia quae, Phoebo quondam meditante, beatus 


whom was Cornutus Annaeus, in their com- 
ments on Virgil, found fault with this word, as 
being ill choſen and mean. They thought it 
applicable only to trifling uneaſineſſes; and not 
ſtrong enough to expreſs ſo great a miſery, as 
the being devoured by a horrid monſter. But 
that learned Critick affirms it to be a very ſtrong 
word; and thinks it was derived from wehere 
to carry, which expreſſes force; becauſe a man 
is not in his own power, when he is carried. 
A man who is taken up, and carried away by 
violence, is properly ſaid to be vexatus. For 
as taxare is a much ſtronger word than tangere, 
from which it is derived; jactare than jacere; 
and guaſſare than quatere; ſo is vexare alſo 
more forcible than it's primitive vehere. And 
though in common ſpeech, one who is incom- 
moded by ſmoak, wind, or duſt, is ſaid to be 
vexatus ; yet we are not to relinquiſh the ori- 
ginal and proper ſenſe of the word, as it was 
uſed by the Ancients. He confirms this by a' 
quotation from an oration of Cato, where 
ſpeaking of the greateſt calamity that ever Italy 
endured, he makes uſe of the verb vexo; 
« Quumque Hannibal terram Italiam laceraret 
« atque vexaret; and another from the fourth 
oration of Cicero againſt Verres ; **. Quae ab 
« iſto ſic ſpoliata atque direpta eſt, ut non ab 
« hoſte aliquo, qui tamen in bello religionem 
« et conſuetudinis jura retineret, ſed ut @ bar-| 
« baris praedonibus vexata eſſe videatur.“ 

78. Aut ut mutatos Terei, c.] See the note 
on ver. 15, of the fourth Georgick. 

80. Quo curſu deſerta, &c.) The Earl of 


. 


Audut 


that Philomela flew into the wood, and Procne 
continued hovering about the houſe ; 


Or tell the Thracian tyrant's alter d ſhape 

And dire revenge of Philomela's rape, 

© Who to thoſe woods directs her mournful 
&« courſe, 

* Where ſhe had ſuffer'd by inceſtuous force, 

«© While loth to leave the palace too well known, 


“ Progne flies hovering round, and thinks it 
& ſtill her own.“ | 


Dryden has paraphraſed it in ſuch a manner, as 
to repreſent the transformation of 'Tereus, Phi- 
lomela, and Procne ; 


Then raviſh'd Philomel the ſong expreſt; 

„The crime reveal'd ; the ſiſters cruel feaſt ; 

And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns ; 

The warbling nightingale in woods complains 

«© While Progne makes on chimney tops her 
„ moan; | 


And hoyers o'er the palace once her own.” 


Dr Trapp thinks both verſes relate to Tereus ;. 


« Or how of Tereus' metamorphos'd form 

« He ſung ; for him what preſent, what a feaſt: 

«© By vengeful Philomela was prepar d. 

With what a ſight he ſought the deſart woods, 

« On the ſame wings, with which (ill-fated 
« change!) 

& He flutter'd round the palace once his own.” 


$2... Ons exec Pin Wl The-Boot © 
concludes this fine Eclogue with telling us, that 
Silenus related all the ſtories alſo, which Apollo 


Roſcommon underſtands this paſſage to mean, 


himſelf 
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Audiit Eurotas, juſſitque ediſcere lauros, 2 
Ille canit : pulſae referunt ad ſidera valles; EA Pts 37 


Cogere donec oves ſtabulis, numerumque referre 


8 5 


Juſſit, et invito proceſſit Veſper Olympo. 


himſelf ſung on the banks of the Eurotas, when 
he courted his darling HMyacinthus. | 
« He ſings all that the happy Eurotas heard, 
© and commanded his bay-trees to learn, when 
«© Phoebus ſung of old: the vallies eccho his ſong 
to the ſkies; till ſuch time as Veſper command- 
<< ed the ſheep to be gathered into the folds, and 
made his appearance in the unwilling heaven.” 
83. Eurotas.) This river, according to 
Strabo, has it's ſpring near that of Alpheus: for 
they both riſe near Aſea, a village belonging to 
Megalopolis, in the us. They both 
run under for ſome furlongs, and then 
break out again; when the Alpheus takes it's 
courſe through the Piſatis, and the Eurotas 
through Laconia, running by Sparta, paſling 
through a ſmall valley at Helos, falls into the 
ſea between Gythium, which is the maritime 
town of Sparta, and Acraeae, Pa d' [e AN- 
pu] de rd abr Toru, if wv 25 6 Euvpwras* 
N dt: Aria xwpn Tis Meyanrotoritidos, 
WAnTiov G@AATAWY EX ouce due WHY a5, iE wv provgy 
os ee Worae duvres d uo you emi gu- 
youg oladiovs, GEVETENAOUG dA, 1 6 A eig 
b Azxwvnxnv, & d big Try Ihoatw xalayeras. 
"O A ouv Eupwras . . . Wag arne TW Trdp- 
TW putis, Xa diefrav A TWE frixpov XATHR 
| « + » txdidwos jueroaty Tui Tov Th 
Tr ww£iovy Xa GOV. Apollo is ſaid by 
Ovid to have forſaken Delphi for the banks of the 


Euretas, when he was in love with Hyacinthus 3 


In medio poſiti caruerunt carmine Delphi, 
DPum deus Exrotan, immunitamque frequentat 
Sparten.“ £7 

The Eurotas ſeems to have been a favourite 
river of both Apollo and Diana; for we read 
in the firſt Aeneid, 


6 Qvalis in Eurotae ripis, aut per 


% Exercet Diana choros.” | 


Fuſfitque ediſcere laurot.] The banks of the 
Eurotas are faid to abound with bay- trees. 
Hence perhaps Apollo was fancied by the An- 
cients to be more particularly fond of this river, 
than of any other. Pope has imitated this 
verſe, in his fourth Paſtoral ; 


«© 'Thames heard the numbers, as he flow'd along, 
* And bade his willows learn the moving ſong.” 


85. Copere donec oves, &c.) At the end of 
the firſt ue, the evening was deſcribed by 
the ſmoaking of the cottage chimneys, and 
lengthening of the ſhadows: in the ſecond, by 
the oxen bringing back the plough : and here 


{we have the riſing of the evening ſtar, the ga- 


thering of the ſheep into their folds, and the 
counting of their number. Theſe images are 
perfectly rural, and ſuited to paſtoral poetry. 

86. Veſper.] The planet Venus, when ſhe 
goes before the ſun, is called Lucifer, or the 
morning ſtar : but when ſhe follows the ſun ; 
ſhe is called Heſperus, or Veſper; and by us 
the evening ſtar. Thus Cicero, in his ſecond 
book de Natura deorum ; Infima eſt quinque 
“ errantiym, terraeque proxima ſtella Veneris, 


quae OwoPopos Graece, Lucifer Latine dici- 


© tur, cum antegreditur ſolem: cum ſubſequi- 
© tur autem, Heſperos.” 

Invito Olympo.) The very ſkies were ſo de- 
lighted with- this divine ſong of Silenus, that 
they were ſorry to ſee the evening proceed, and 
put a ſtop to their entertainment. Milton has a 
thought ſomething like this, in his ſeventh book ; 
where Adam tells the angel, that the ſun will 
gladly ſtay to hear his diſcourſe; 


« And the great light of day yet wants to run 

« Much of his race though ſteep, ſuſpenſe in 
© heav'n 

„% Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he hears, 

« And longer will delay to hear thee tell 

« His generation, and the riſing birth 


juga Cynthi, 


« Of nature from the unapparent deep.” 
ECLO GA 


+ 


Ms: F 


I. Forte ſub arguta, c.] In this Eclogue 

is repreſented an-amebean contention between 
two ſhepherds, Corydon and Thyrſis. They 
are deſcribed fitting under a tree, in company 
with Daphnis, who feems to have been ap- 
pointed to judge between them. Meliboeus, 
happening to paſs that way, in queſt of a goat 
that had ſtrayed, is ſpied by Daphnis, who calls 
him, and inſiſts on his ſtaying to hear the diſ- 
pute. The whole affair is related by Meli- 
boeus, in the following manner, 
« Mer. Daphnis happened to fit under a 
whiſpering holm-oak, and Corydon and Thyr- 
ſis had driven their flocks together: Thyrſis 
the ſheep, and Corydon the goats diſtended 
with milk. Both were in the flower of their 
age, both Arcadians : both equal in ſinging, 
and ready to anſwer Hither my goat, the very 
father of my flock had wandered, whilſt I 
was defending my tender myrtles from the 
cold: I ſee Daphnis: and as ſoon as he ſees 
me, he calls out; Come hither, O Meli- 
boeus; your goat is ſafe and your kids; and 
if you can ſtay, reſt under the ſhade. Your 
bullocks will come hither through the mea- 
dows to drink of their own accord : here the 
verdant Mincius has coyered the banks with 
tender leaves ; and the ſwarms buz from the 
ſacred oak. What could I do? I had nei- 
ther Alcippe nor Phyllis, to ſhut up the 
weaned lambs at home : and it was a great 
contention, Corydon and Thyrſis. How- 
ever I made my own buſineſs give way to 
their ſport. They began therefore to con- 
tend with alternate verſes: the Muſes would 
have them ſing alternately. Corydon be- 
gan, and Thyrſis anſwered in his turn.“ 
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MzLIBZO EUS, Corypon, THyYRs1s. 
ORT E ſub arguta conſederat ilice Daphnis, 


Compu lerantque 


The Commentators, according to cuſtom, 
are divided concerning the perſons, whom 
Virgil is here ſuppoſed to repreſent under the 
feigned names of Daphnis, liboeus, Cory- 
don, and Thyrſis. Servius ſays, that Daphnis 
is the Sicilian ſhepherd, ſpoken of in the fifth 
Eclogue, whom he now calls a Diviner, which 
he thinks is confirmed, by his telling Meliboeus, 
in the way of Divination, that his goats are 
ſafe; Caper tibi ſalvus et hoedi. Vives takes 
the whole Eclogue to repreſent a famous con- 
tention at Rome between two poets, at which 
Virgil was preſent: he therefore ſuppoſes Daph- 
nis to be one of Caeſar's learned friends, Me- 
liboeus to be Virgil, and Corydon to be one 
of Virgil's friends; either Gallus, Varus, or 
Pollio. Some will have Corydon to be Virgil, 
and Thyrſis one of his contemporary poets and 
rivals. La Cerda is poſitive, that the Poet feigns 
a contention between himſelf and Theeccritus,, 
whom he repreſents under the character of 
Thyrſis. Ruaeus is of opinion, that Corydon 
may be either Gallus, or Pollio ; Thyrfis one 
of his rivals; Daphnis a common friend; 
and Meliboeus Virgil himſelf. Catrou will have 
it, that the two contending ſhepherds are Cebes 
and Alexander, Meliboeus is either Maecenas or 
Pollio; and Daphnis Virgil himſelf. Thus, 


according to theſe various opinions, Daphnis may 


be either the ancient ſhepherd of Sicily, or one 
of Caeſar's learned friends, or a friend of Gal- 
lus and Pollio, or Virgil himfelf : Meliboeus 
may be either Virgil, Pollio, or Maecenas : 
and Corydon may be either Gallus, or Varus, 
or Pollio, or Virgil himſelf, or one of his 
ſcholars. - Here we may obſerve that Virgil is 


ſuppoſed to be repreſented under any of Fon 


—_— PI Virgilii Maronis 


Compulerantque greges Corydon et Thyrſis i in unum : 


Thyrſis oves, 1 diſtentas lacte — EY 


"1 


Ambo 


four characters, 8 that of Thr. "& to the ſea-ſide. He tells us alſo, that cheſtnuts 


might with equal reaſon have been ſuppoſed, 


abound in Italy. He does not indeed particu- 


that Virgil intended to repreſent a. contention | larly mention the Juniper” as an Italian plant; 
between himſelf, and either Pollio, Gallus, or | but he ſeems to ſpeak of it as growing in all 
Varus; that he meant himſelf by Thyrſis, and wes of Europe. However, if we will believe 


. therefore, out of complaiſance, gave the victory 


tthiolus, à learned Italian Botaniſt, the 


to his patron. But in truth, I believe he did ſ juniper is very common in his country z % Ma- 

not "intend to deſcribe any particular perſon in] jor et minor juniperi ſpecies in pluribus Italiae 
this Eclogue ; but only to imitate Theocritus : | © locis reperitur. Tuſcia urbanas alit, quae 
for there is not any paſſage in the whole poem, | in proceram arborem aſſurgunt: viſunturque 
that ſeems to allüde to any private character.“ hae frequentes in agre noſtro Senenſi; qua- 
The ſubject is wholly paſtoral ; and the verſes of | © rum fructus ſylyeſtribus et crafſior et dulcior 


the two contending ſhepherds relate entirely to | © habetur.” 


their own rural affairs, to their own friend- 
ſhips, and to their own amours, 


2. Compulerantque greges, c.] This is an 


imitation of the beginning of the fixth 3 222 


Arguta.] Servius interprets it canora, ftri-| of Theocritus; 


Aula. Nothing is more frequent with the poets, 


than to ſpeak of the whiſpering or murmuring | , 
attoiras mY aa 0 Buxanes ei eig Lv Xen 
of trees. . Thus Theocritus begins his firſt Idyl- Ta a 2 den endyayer 5 T6 5 ob 


um; | 


A T4 To Jedi d WiTvg aimrine r 


\ 


abrũ, 


ITuppos, 0 d' npryiveios. 


A ori Tai; v by Jerau. 
es. ppl E Damoetas, and the W Daphnis drove 


Ruaeus thinks this epithet may be applied to 


Their flocks to feed, and took one ſhady 


cc ve; 


trees, either on account of the birds ſinging on 
their branches, or of the wind whiſtling among << The one was bearded, of a charming grace, 
The other young, down cloath'd his lovely 


their leaves. 
Con ſederat.] In Ge copies it is conſiderat. 
Tice.) Caſtelvetrius, as he is quoted by 


cc face,” CREECH. 


Burman, affirms that neither holm-caks, pines, | Thus alſo we read, at the beginning of the 


* is hardly to be imagined, that Virgil could 


* 


Junipers, nor cheſtnuts grow in the Mantuan. | eighth Idyllium ; ; 


ka Comer] of the trees that grew in his own "AuOw * 3 . Au du 


| Our learned Ray, whoſe au- 
— 4 in this caſe is worth that of a hundred 


Alpe cupioden Jedanuivy, d aide. 


hat the holm- oak 
grammarians, affirms, t e holm-oak is * Both yellow locks adorn'd, and both were 


cammon in moſt of the provinces of Italy; 


& young; 


In Hetruria aliiſque Italiae provinciis, prae- | boch rarely pip d, and both divinely ſung.” 


„ ſertim ad mare inferum, inque Gallia Nar- | 


« bonenſi, et Hiſpania, in ſylvis, collibus, et 


1 „ mpefribus maritimis paſſim et copioſe 
<< provenit.” The ſame author obſerved the 


pine in great plenty in ſeveral parts of Italy; 


Cak ECR. 


In nn. ] Underſtand hicum ; for this is a 
literal tranſlation of the eig h Xwpev of Theo- 


particularly near Ravenna, Where there is an * 
entire large wood of theſe. trees, ons, 1 ieſelt 


4. Aacades 
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Ambo florentes aetatibus, Arcades ambo: 


Et cantare pares, et reſpondere parati. 


Huc mihi, dum teneras defendo a frigore myrtos, 


LY 


4. Arcades amb.) Servius ſays, they were 
not really Arcadians, becauſe the ſcene is laid 
near Mantua; but fo ſkillful in ſinging, that 
they might be taken for Arcadians. La Cerda 
thinks they are called Arcadians to ſignify, that 
they were ſtrong luſty young fellows ; becauſe 
the Arcadians were famous for being robuſt 
and hardy. Ruaeus thinks they were either 
really Arcadians, or rather like Arcadians in 
the art of ſinging ; becauſe the ſcene is not laid 
in Arcadia; but in the Ciſalpine Gaul, on the 
banks of the Mincius, not far from Mantua. 
Catrou is of opinion, that, as Cebes and Alex- 
ander were flaves brought from a foreign coun- 
try, Virgil took the liberty of feigning them 
to be Arcadians ; becauſe they were equal in 
ſinging to the Arcadians, a people ſo much 
celebrated by the Poets. Arcadia is well known 
to be an inland country of Peloponneſus. It 
was famous for it's excellent paſturage, vaſt 
numbers of herds and 15 and Es wm 
di worſhip of the god Pan, to whom a fa- 
3 — erected in Tegea. This deity. 
was ſaid to have invented the ſhepherd's pipe; 
and the Arcadians were famous for their ſkill in 
muſick. They are ſaid to have been taught by 
Areas, the ſon of Caliſto by Jupiter, to build 
cottages, to cloath themſelves with the ſkins of 
beaſts, and to live on acorns, beech-maſt, and 
other food of the ſame kind. This rendered 
them a very hardy and ſtrong people; and made 
them able to repel the violence of their neigh- 
bours, when they invaded them. | 

6. Huc.] So Pierius found it in the Medi- 
cean manuſcript : though he prefers hic. Hein- 
ſius alſo and Burman found huc in ſeveral manu- 
ſcripts. In the Milan edition 1481, and that 
of Lyons, 1517, in folio, and in the Paris 
editions in 4to, I 540 and 1541, and in the 
London edition by Pynſon it is hic, which read- 
ing alſo is admitted by Pulman, Heinſius, Maſ- 
vicius, Ruaeus, Cuningam, and Catrou, But 
Aldus, Robert Stephens, Guellius, La Cerda, 


o 2 


Vir 


and Burman read huc ; as I find it alſo in the 
folio editions, of Venice 1562 and Paris 1600, 
and in the Antwerp edition of 1543. 

Dum teneras, c.] The mention of de- 
fending the myrtles from the cold has occaſioned 
ſome trouble to the Commentators, in ſettling 
the time of year, in which this Eclogue is ſaid 
to be written. Servius ſays, ſome underſtand 
this paſſage in the plain and obvious ſenſe of 
the words: others, who affirm it was in ſum- 
mer, underſtand dum defendo a frigore to mean, 
[ am covering them againſt the future cold : others 
underſtand it to ſignify dum mihi defenſaculum 
praeparo nyrtos a frigore, that is, quae ſunt ſine 
frigoribus. Surely this laſt interpretation is as 
harſh as can be imagined. La Cerda prefers 
that of covering them againſt the future cold ; 
becauſe the greenneſs of the banks, the grow- 
ing of the reeds, the buzzing of the bees, and 
the ſhade of the holm-oak ſufficiently declare the 
ſeaſon . to be the Spring. Catrou thinks the 
epoch of this Eclogue is March or April, when 
the weather is cool enough to require a ſhelter 
for the more tender trees. Burman, obſerving 
how various the opinions of the Commentators 
are on this ſubject, and finding teneros in one 
manuſcript, and myrtus in another, is. willing 
to think the text may have been corrupted, and 
that we ought to read, 


Hic ego dum tenerds defends a frigore foetus ; 


as we read Ouium teneros depellere foetus, in the 
firſt Eclogue. For my own part, I do not ſee 
any reaſon to ſuppoſe the text to have been cor- 
rupted, or any difficulty in underſtanding this 
paſſage according to the plain meaning of the 
words, It is well known, that the Myrtus com- 
munis Italica C. B. or common Myrtle, grows 
plentifully in Italy, eſpecially on the coaſt of the 
Tyrchene ſea ; but even in Italy it does not 
love cold, eſpecially when planted in gardens ; 


<< Myrti montes non amant quin et frigidos odere 
. 35 „ tractus“ꝰ 
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Vir gregis ipſe caper deerraverat: 


Maronis 


Aſpicio : ille ubi me contra videt; Ocius, inquit, 


Huc ades, O Meliboee; caper tibi falyus et hoedi; 
Et, ſi quid ceſſare potes, requieſce ſub umbra. 


10 


Huc ipſi potum venient per prata juvenci: 


Hic viridis tenera praetexit arundine ripas 


Mincius, eque ſacra reſonant examina quercu. 
Quid facerem ? neque ego Alcippen, nec Phyllida habebam; 


Depulſos a late domi quae clauderet agnos : 


15 


Et certamen erat, Corydon cum Thyrſide magnum. 


« ftructur ſays Matthiolus. Theſe of 
Meliboeus were young and tender, and there- 
fore ſtood in need of ſhelter : and it is plain, 
that a cool ſeaſon is intended, by the words a 
frigere. The ent drawn from the ſhade 
of the holm-oak proves nothing ; becauſe thoſe 


trees are green all the winter; nor is any one 
circumſtance mentioned, which does not agree 
with the beginning of the ſpring, the ſeaſon 
which Catrou has rightly aſſigned. | 
7. Vir gregis.] 
Theocri 


is expreſſion is uſed alſo 
tus, in the eighth Idyllium ; 


d naye, rav Ani i GY AV dee. 


12. Hic viridis, c.] The verdure of the 
fields adjoining to the Mincius ſeems to have 
remarkable: our Poet mentions it again 
in the third Georgick ; 

Et wirid: in campo templum de marmore 
«© ponam , | 

4 Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 

* Mincius, et tenera practexit arundine rip. 


13. Sacre. . quercx.] The oak was ac- 
counted not the Greeks and 


ö 


Poſthabut 


an Lins ; | 


- 


4 Ted debe, Ode xureipes- 
d Aa efabtbrri werd Cpdvercs ν,ꝭhu. 
14. Alcippen nec Phyllida.) Servius is of opi- 
nion, that theſe were miſtreſſes of the ſingers ; 
and therefore that the meaning of theſe words is ; 
I neither had Alcippe, like one, nor Phyllis like 
the other. La Cerda agrees with Servius : but 
Ruaeus thinks they were the ſervants of Meli- 
boeus. Catrou embraces this laſt opinion: and 
indeed the former would have quite deſtroyed 
his ſyſtem : for we cannot ſuppoſe, that Cebes 
and Alexander, who are faid to have been 
Virgil'e ſlaves, had each of them a maid-ſer- 
vant of his own. It muſt be confeſſed how- 
ever, that the opinion of Servius is the moſt 
natural, | | 
16. Et certamen erat, &c.] © He ſpeaks 
ba tively, it was a t contention, one 
„ with another, ille cum ill, as if you ſhould 
« fay, It is a great contention, Virgil with 
| cero; He ſeems to have uſed the nomina- 
tive caſe for the genitive, Corydonis Ser- © 


; 


Romans; but lo by the Britons and Gaul. 


| 
E- 
cc 
. 
virus. 

La 
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Poſthabui tamen illorum mea ſeria ludo. 


Alternis igitur contendere verſibus ambo 
Coepere: alternos Muſae meminiſſe volebant. 


La Cerda underſtands it to be a figurative 
expreſſion; certamen being put for certator ; ſo 
that, - according to him, it ſhould be rendered 
Corydon was a great contender. Burman ſays, it 
is an elegant appoſition, like that of Cicero ; 
< Unumque certamen erat relictum, ſententia 
« Volcatii,” 

18. Alternis igitur, &c.) In like manner 
we read in the third Eclogue ; 


<« Alternis dicetis ; amant alterna Camenae.” 


21. N e, naſter amor, c.] © This 
<« firſt contains a prayer for poetry. 
« Corydon intreats the Muſes to give him ſuch 
* a power of verſe, as they have beſtowed on 
« Codrus: otherwiſe he declares he will give 
* over the art.” RUARUs. 

Thyrſis anſwers by calling on the Arcadian 
ſhepherds, to crown ſome riſing genius with 
ivy, to break the heart of Codrus ; or to crown 
him with baccar, to defend him from the influ- 
ence of a malicious tongue. 

« Cor. O ye Libethrian Nymphs, my de- 
<« light, either inſpire me with ſuch poems, as 
* you have inſpired my Codrus : he makes ſuch: 
« as are next to the verſes of Phoebus: or i 
«© we cannot all do all things, my ſhrill pipe 
„ ſhall hang upon the ſacred pine. 

„ THrx. O ye Arcadian ſhepherds, adorn 
« with ivy ſome riſing poet, that the heart of 
* Codrus may burſt with envy. Or if he ſhall 
<« praiſe him contrary to his opinion, bind his 
= bot with baccar, that an evil tongue may 
„ not hurt the future poet.“ | 

Nymphae . . . . Libethrides.] According to 
Strabo, Libethrum is the name of a cave in or 


near the mountain Helicon, which lies near 


Hos Corydon, illos referebat in ordine Thyrſis. 20 
Cos. Nymphae, noſter amor, Libethrides : aut mihi carmen, 


Quale 


Parnaſſus, conſecrated to the Libethrian nymphs 
or Muſes, by the Thracians who inhabited thoſe 
parts, were called Pieres, and were afterwards 
ſucceeded by the Macedonians ; *O iv oov EA 
xay 00 Wor) dieolmes Too Ilapracced wapinats 
300% ixcing, Xara TE Vives x ep, @paPia 
yae Xowobonu r Jon, N WeTpwdn ep p- 


Serra d ov worn x⁰α. "Evrav9a & toll ro 


Te Tay Mouoay iepov, x 1 ImTouxpnvn, x 18 
Tov AuCnIpidov NuuPav dyrpo if ob Trxpaipert 
&v Tis, Opaxas tivas Tolg To EN Tai Mov- 
ce xaepuoarras* o x TW Thepiav, xa To 
AciEnIpov, xai Tv TlipmrAnav Tai ara; Jeaig 
edi a txanouuro dt Thiepes* txAmoular d i, 
Manxedoves viv Zxours Ta Xwpic r e. In the 
tenth book alſo, he tells us, that Libethrum 
anciently belonged to the Thracians, who in- 
habited Boeotia, and dedicated the mountain 
Helicon, and the cave of the Libethrian Nymphs 
to the Muſes ; Ilia de, xai "Onupros, xa 


IliprAc, xai AziCnIpor T6 wa nv Opaxic 
Xwpia xa zen wiv & N Maxedoves* Toy Te 
EAN, xa ipmoav Tais Movoais Opaxcs of TW 
Bouoriay treu, ore xai 70 Tov An- 


pia don Nvaſpi d&vrpor xaSiipworr. Pliny ſpeaks 
of Libethra, a fountain in Magneſia; © Theſ- 
& ſaliae annexa Magneſia eſt, cujus fons Li- 
„ bethra.” Pomponius Mela ſeems alſo to 
ſpeak of Libethra as a fountain; Terrae in- 
* teriores claris locorum nominibus inſignes, 
„* pene nihil ignobile ferunt. 'Hinc non longe 
c eſt Olympus, hic Pelion, hie Offa, montes 


* gigantum fabula belloque memorati: his 


© Muſarum parens domuſque Pieria : hic no- 
« viſſime calcatum Graio Herculi ſolum, fal- 
% tus Octeus : hic ſacro nemore nobilia Tem- 

Cc 2 © pe; 


LA 
we 
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© pe: hic Libethra, carminumque fontes ja- 
<« cent.” Solinus alſo mentions Libethrus, a 
fountain of Magneſia; Sed ne tranſeamus prae- 
<« fidium poetarum, fons Libethrus et . ipſe 
«© M eſt,” Servius ſays Libethrus is a 
fountain of Boeotia, where the Muſes were 
rſhipped ; and that the Poet calls them Libe- 


wo 


Vibius Sequeſter mentions Libethros a fountain 
of Boeotia, and Libethris a mountain.of Aetolia. 
La Cerda contends, that the Libethrian Nymphs 
are different from the Muſes ; in confirmation 
of which he quotes Strabo and Pauſanias. As 
for Strabo, the paſſages above quoted from that 
author ſeem rather to prove, that are not 
ifferent: but the quotation from ſanias 
ſeems full to his purpoſe ; for that author calls 
it the Libethrian mountain, and ſays there are 
ſtatues upon it of the Muſes, and of the Libe- 


Q. 


thrian Nymphs : Kopoveias dt oladiove ws Teooe- | PRary 


paxovla pos amrixe ro AEO, A, & iy 
ceira Movoay Te 9 NuuPay ini xAnoiv iols Alen- 
Ipitov. Ruaeus ſeems to think it a fountain, on 
the authority of Solinus, and renders Nymphae 
Muſes. Catrou ſays The Nymphs of Boeotia 


<< are called Libethrides : By theſe Nymphs we 


<< ought perhaps to underſtand the Muſes; to 
„ whom a cave in Boeotia, called Libethrum, 
„ was conſecrated.” Thus, according to theſe 
various authors, Libethrum, Libethra, - Libe- 
thrus, or Libethris, may be either a cave, a 
mountain, or 2 ſpring, either in Boeotia, Mag- 
neſia, or Aetolia. this great variety of opi- 
nions, I believe it will be ſafeſt to abide by the 
authority of Strabo, who, in two — 
places, affirms Libethrum to be a cave. By 
what he has ſaid of it, we may queſtion, whe- 
ther it was a cave in the mountain Helicon itſelf, 
or another hill in that neighbourhood, in which 
this ſacred cave was to be found. If we take 
the latter ſenſe, we ſhall make Strabo agree with 
thoſe, who call Libethrum a mountain: and 


Quale meo Codro, concedite : 5 prox ima Phoebi 1 


Maronis 


Verſibus: 


mountain Libethrum, of Boeotia, near Heli- 

con. We have ſeen that Pliny places the foun - 
tain Libethra in Magneſia; but he does not ſay 
a word of it's being ſacred to the Muſes ; nor 

do they ſeem ever to have made their habitation- 
either in Magneſia or Aetolia. There might 
poſſibly be a fountain called Libethra in Mag- 
neſia, as well as a mountain called Libethrum: 
in Boeotia : for we find there was not only the 
mountain Helicon, in that country; but alſo a 
river of the ſame name in Macedonia. Hence 


. [the other Geographers may eaſily be ſuppoſed 


to have confounded the Magneſian fountain with 
the Libethrian mountain or cave ;. and to have: 
aſcribed to one what belongs to the other. We 
may therefore venture to conclude, that the 
Libethrian Nymphs are no other than the Muſes ; 
and that they were ſo called from a cave in Li- 
bethrum, a mountain of Boeotia, which, as well 
as Helicon, was conſecrated. to thoſe deities. 

22. Meo Codro.) We have the authority of. 
ſome copies of Servius, to prove, that. Valgius, 
in his Elegies, mentioned rus, as contem-- 
with Virgil; Codrus porta ejuſdem 
„ temporis fuit, ut Valgius in ſuis Elegis refert.“ 
But the verſes, not only of Codrus, but of Val- 

ius alſo, are now loſt: and even this note of 

rvius is doubtful] ; for according to Burman, it. 
is wanting in ſeveral manuſcripts. We may 
conclude however, that this Codrus was con- 
temporary with Virgil, from his being here men- 
tioned ; that he was his friend, from his calling 
him my Codrus; and that Virgil thought him a: 
good poet; becauſe he ſays, he makes verſes. 
next to thoſe of Apollo. All theſe expreſſions 
are put into the mouth of Corydon, to whom: 
he affigns the victory at laſt; and therefore we 
may believe, that what he ſays is conformable 
to the opinion of Virgil himſelf, Juvenal ſpeaks. 
of one Codrus, as a ſorry poet, at the begin- 
ning of his firſt Satire; * | 


„Semper ego auditor tantum f nunquamne re- 


| [LY ponam, 


«© Vexatus toties rauci Theſeide Codri? 
% Impune ergo mihi recitaverit ille togatas, 
Hic elegos? impune diem conſumpſerit in- 


thus the Libethrian cave will be a cave in the 


gens 


Telephus? 
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Verſibus ille facit: aut ſi non poſſumus omnes, 


& Telephus? aut ſummi plena jam margine 
libri 5 


4 Scriptus, et in tergoʒ nec dum finitus Oreſtes? 


Shall T but hear flill? never pay that ſcore ? 
Vex'd with hoarſe Codrus' Theſeis o're and ore? 
Shall he, unpuniſh'd, read me tedious playes 
He elegies ? huge Telephus whole dayes 
7 d ſpend me ? or Oręſtes, writ 
gent and outſide, but not ſiniſb d yet. 
__ STAPYLTON. 


He alſo ridicules the poverty of that poet, in his 
third Satire ; 


* Lectus erat Codro Procula minor, urceoli ſex, 
« Ornamentum abaci : nec non et parvulus infra 
«© Cantharus, et recubans ſub eodem marmore 
_ ; © Chiron, 
* Tamque vetus Graecos ſervabat ciſta libellos, 
« Et divina Opici rodebant carmina mures. 
Nil habuit Codrus, quis enim negat? et ta- 
« men illud 
« Perdidit infelix totum nil: ultimus autem 


« KAerumnae cumulus, quod nudum, et fruſtra 


*© rogantem 


Nemo cibo,. nemo hoſpitio, tectoque juvabit.“ 


Shorter than's dwarfe-wife Codrus had a bed, 

Item, fix little jugs ons cupboards head; 

Lem, beneath it flood a two ear'd pot 

By Chiron's herbal: Iaftly. he had got 

4 cheft with ſome Greek authors, where the fierce 

Barbarous mice 20's never dying verſe. 

Who knows not Codrus nothing had? yet craſt 

By fire, poor wretch, be all that nothing loſt : 

And to accumulate the beggar*s grief a 

Nane gave him houſe- room, or a meals relief. 
STAPYLTON. 


His poverty is mentioned alſo by Martial, in 
the fifteenth Epigram, of the third.book ; 


Plus credit nemo, quam tota Codrus in urbe. 
Cum fit tam pauper, quomodo? caecus 
„% amat,” 


But as theſe poets, who flouriſhed. in the reign! 


Hic 
of Domitian, ſpeak of Codrus as their con- 


Virgil here mentions. | 
Proxima.) Underſtand carmina. | 


third Eclogue ; 


= Pollio et ipſe facit nova carmina.“ 


Aut fi non poſſumus omnes, &c.] This paſ- 


ſage ſeems to be very obſcure ; and the Com 


mentators give us very little light into it. Ser- 
vius only refers us to a like expreflion in the 
eighth 1 and thinks he ought to have 
ſaid aut ſi ego non paſſum. The ſenſe of the 
paſſage in the eighth Eclogue is this; The. 
Poet having related the verſes of Damon, calls. 
upon the Muſes to relate thoſe of Alpheſiboeus, 
becauſe we cannot all do all things; non omnia 
poſſumus omnes. It ſeems therefore to be a pro- 
verbial expreſſion, of our not being able to do 
every thing of ourſelyes,. without the aſſiſtance 
of a Deity. It is agreed by general conſent, 
that, by hanging his pipe on à pine, is meant 
that. he will relinquiſh his art, But then, why 
ſhould he for ever give over ſinging, if he can- 
not equal his friend Codrus, whom he allows to 
be ſecond to Apollo? La Cerda interprets f non 
poſſumus omnes to mean, if I cannot aſpire to the 


paſſes it over without any remark; and only 
renders it /i non omnes poſſumus id aſſagui: that 


lis, F we cannat all obtain it : but who are theſe 
 Tall?. Marolles tranſlates it ou ſi tous tant que 


nous ſommes, ne pouvons y parvenir.“ Ca- 
trou underſtands Corydon to mean, if it is 4 


favour that the Muſes do not grant to any one : 


cou, ſi c'eſt une faveur que vous n'accordez 
a perſonne:” but then how does omnes ſignify 
any one? W. L. tranſlates it, | 
Or if wee cannot all fo happy bee.” 
The Earl of Lauderdale, | oo 


« But ſince that all men cannot reach the 


„ bays.” 5 
ryden, 


temporary; he cannot be the perſon, whom 


23. Facit.] Facit carmina is uſed alſo in the 


dignity of ſo great a verſe but then why does he. 
ſay omnes, when he means only himſelf? Ruaeus 
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Tur. Paſtores hedera creſcentem ornate poẽtam 


* 8 by \ 
« Or if my wiſhes have preſum'd too high, = 
« And firetth'd their bounds beyond mortality.” 


Dr Trapp follows Dryden, in ſuppoſing id aſſe- 
97 td by ubdurfived, pp handy coun, kl 
as well as Codrus ; 


or if That 
cc We cannot all obtain.“ 


I believe at laſt we muſt conſider non poſſurs 
amet, as the ſame proverbial expreſſion with non 
mni ommes, that is, we cannot do every 
thing without the affiflance of a Deity, or by our 


Muſes inſpire me 
commonly fa ; 225 5 
2 we cannot all do every 
1 that is, if 8 P 
and I cannot perform this by my own ſtrength, 
J will hang my pipe here on the ſacred pine, 
< that is, I will never attempt to make any 
4 more verſes.” | 
24. Sacra pendebit fiſtula pinu.] It was a 
cuſtom amongſt the Ancien 6, when they gave 
over any employment, to devote their inftru- 
ments, and hang them up in ſome ſacred place. 
To this cuſtom Horace alludes, when he ſays 
< Nunc arma bello 
* Barbiton hic paries habebit.” | 
© Pendeba vagi paſtoris in arbore votum 
* Garrula ylveſtr fiſtula ſacra deo.“ 


The pine was ſacred to Cybele, who turned her 
beloved Atys or Attis into that tree; as we read 
in the book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes; 


« Ft ſuccincta comas, hirſutaqu 


e vertice pinus z 
«<< Grata deum matri. Siquidem Cybeleius Attis 


7 


opinion of the Commentators, that 1 


be the fort uſed in the crowns of 


25. Paſtores hedera, &c.) It is the 


in 


to that of Apollo, and invokes the Muſes to 
aſſiſt him in writing after the ſame manner. 
Thyrſis does not in the leaſt diſpute the goodneſs 
of his poetry ; but calls on the Arcadian ſhep- 
herds, to inftrut ſome young poet to write in 
ſuch a manner, as to become the envy of Co- 


fuperior 


K 


is 
Hence it is plain, that 


prai 
Hedera.] The Ivy was frequently uſed by the 
Ancients in crowning poets. Thus Horace; 


«© Me dactarum hederae praemia frontium 
* Diis miſcent ſuperis.” 


Thus alſo our Poet himſelf, in the eighth Ec- 


Jene: 


6 Inter victrices hederam tibi ſerpere lauros.” 


The ivy with yellow berries is ſaid by rang ao 
ts. 


the notes on ver. 39. of the third Eclogue ; and 


ver. 258, of the ſecond Georgick. Servius ſays 
the poets are crowned with ivy, as if they were 
dedicated to Bacchus; - becauſe the poetical 
fury is like that of the Bacchanalians; or per- 


4 Exuit hac bominem truncoque induruit ill.” 


haps becauſe ivy is ever green, as good poorry 
ſaid, 
that 


deſerves eternity. A late witty writer has 
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Arcades, invidia rumpantur ut ilia Codro. | 


Aut ſi ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frontem 


that ivy is a juſt emblem of a Court- poet; be- 
cauſe it is creeping, dirty, and dangling. 

Crefcentem ornate poitam.] Pierius found na/- 
centem in the Roman and Medicean manuſcripts: 
but be looks upon cre/centem as the genuine read- 
ing. Heinſius alſo and Burman find naſcentem in 
fome manuſcripts, and creſcentem in others. 

Servius ſeems to underitand this growing poet 
to be ſpoken by Thyrſis of himſelf. La Cerda 
doubts; ** incertum an ſe an alium quemvis 
* intelligat.” 

27. Aut ſi ultra placitum, c.] Servius in- 
terprets ultra placitum, mimice, irriſorie; ultra 
quam places et mereor; Guellius ſays, that ultra 
placitum laudare is the ſame with that expreſſion 
of Plutarch, in his treatiſe w Tov 5auToy t- 
vey avereÞYoru; 3 *'Avayxatopeda cui DN ler N 
Waps Your THY HmAivuy, MY CVWETIAApTUpEDD 
pA Nia fd νον GverevFipy WpoonX,ov d 
Tipe, T0 kra⁰,d, Waporracy viropaivorrers La 
Cerda alſo thinks this paſſage of Plutarch much 
to the purpoſe. The Philoſopher is ſpeaking of 
the pleaſure it gives a man to be praiſed by 
others: and of the offence it gives to others to 


« fays he, it is a breach of modeſty, for a 
« man to praiſe himſelf: becauſe he ought ra- 
„ ther to be out of countenance, when another 
«« praiſes him. Secondly it is unjuſt ; becauſe 
ce he aſſumes to himſelf, what he ought to re- 
* ceive from another. In the third place, it 
« obliges us either by our ſilence, to ſeem un- 
. eaſy and to envy him: or elle to join in prai- 
« fing him contrary to our opinion, and to teſtify 
« our approbation; and confequently to be 
„ puilty of a diſhonourable flattery, by praiſing 
4 a man to his face.” This praiſing a man 
contrary to our opinion does indeed ſeem to be the 
meaning of ultra placitum laudare : but the poet 
' ſeems to have had ſome farther deſign, in this 
paſſage ; becauſe he ſpeaks of a charm to be 
' made uſe of againſt an evil tongue. La Cerda 
refers us to a paſlage in the ſecond chapter of 
the ſeventh book of Pliny, where he ſpeaks of a 
tradition, that there were ſome families in A- 


Cingite, 


frica, whoſe praiſes had the power of deſtroy- 
ing cattle, withering trees, and killing children ; 
In eadem Africa familias quoſdam effaſcinan- 
** tium, Ifigonus et Nymphodorus tradunt : 
<< quarum laudatione intereant probata, areſcant 
*< arbores, emoriantur infantes.”” That learned. 


Ancients, when they praiſed any one to add. 
8 or praeſiſcini, that is fine faſcino, 

thereby declaring, that they praiſed ſincerely, 
without any ill intention, He confirms this by 
a quotation from the Setina of Titinius, where 
one fays, Paula mea, amabo, to which another 
adds, Pol tu ad laudem addito prae, fiſcint,. 
© ne puella faſcinetur.” He adds another quo-- 
tation from the fifth ſcene of the ſecond act of 
the Rudens of Plautus; where Sceparnio a 
ſlave, having drawn up a bucket of water out 
done it with unuſual facility, cries out praefiſ- 
cine, for fear he ſhould hurt himſelf, by praiſing 
his ation too much ; | | | 


< lubens! 
Ut fine labore hanc extraxi ! praefiſcine /” 


| Ruaeus alſo refers us to a like paſſage in the fourth. 
ſcene of the ſecond aQt of the ia; 


me accuſavit 

'*6 Merito meo, neque me Athenis alter eſt ho- 
| die quiſquam 

Cui credi recte aeque putent.“ 


We may therefore conclude, that the ſenſe of 
the paſſage under conſideration is this; Thyrſis 


of Codrus with envy; and for fear he ſhould 
beſtow any ſiniſter praiſes on him, which by 
their faſcinating quality might injure him, he 


plant endued with a faculty of reſiſting witch- 
| craft. 


Commentator adds, that it was uſual among the 


of a well, and applauded himſelf for having 


« Pro Di immortales ! in aqua nunquam credidi 


« Voluptatem i ! | traxi 
tine © nn wah C 


«© Nimio minus altus puteus viſu'ſt quam prius, 


cc Praefiſcine hoc ounc dixerim ! nemo etiam 


wiſhes, that the riſing poet may break the heart 


would have his head crowned with baccar, a 


* 
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craft. It is certain, that the Ancients were 


very credulous with 
witchcraft ; and as the 


to faſcination, or 


20 theſe. in the mouths e his ſhepherds. -. - 
Baccare.] See the note on ver. 19. of the 


28. Mala lingua.) Our country people, even 
at this day, impute many diſorders of them- 
ſelves and their cattle to an evil tongue; and 
ſuperſtitiouſly believe that ſome croſs old women, 


by muttering ſome faſcinating words, are really 


the cauſe of. thoſe diſorders. 


don has the victory, in this firſt 


1 


. 


46 
La Cerda ſays, 


It is, I think, univerſally agreed, that Cory- 
part of the 


— 


„* — — 


29. Setofe „Oc. ] Corydon promiſes to 
WN a * 2 branches of 
à ſtag; and if ſhe will make him ſucceſsful in 
hunting; to erect a marble ſtatue of her. Thyrſis 
addreſſes himſelf to Priapus; and tells him, that 
though from his poverty he may expect only an 
offering of milk and cakes; yet, if be will 
cauſe his flock to increaſe, inſtead of a marble 
ſtatue he will make him a golden one. 
« Cor. O Delia, the little Mycon hall 
bring you this head of a briſtled boar, and 
< the branched horns of a long-lived ſtag. If 
«<< this may prove you ſhall be made 
<« entirely of- poliſhed marble ; and your legs 
<« ſhall be covered with ſcarlet buſkins. 

* Tr. O-Priapus, it is ſufficient for you 
cc to expect a jug of milk, and theſe cakes every 
<< year. We have now made you a marble ſta- 
t tue for the preſent: but if fruitfulneſs ſhall 

the flock, you ſhall be of gold.” 

that Guellius proves from 
Euſtathius, that the head of the wild boar, 


when killed, uſed to be offered to Diana. But 


Guellius does not ſay this: he quotes Euſtathius, 
to prove, that the head of the boar uſed to be 
given to the perſon, who had given him the firſt 


wound ; and confirms this by the ſtory of Me- 


| P. Virgilii Maronis 
Qingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 
Cox. Setoſi caput hoc. apri tibi, Delia, parvus 


—_— 


Et 


leager and Atalanta in Ovid. His words are 
theſe; © Hom, II. . 


„ "AP ov peng, 59 Spar: Magpies: 


«© ubi docet Euſtathius, lege venationis prae- 

mium caput ferae antiquitus reddi rite ſolitum 
<< primum ex coetu feram jaculato, his verbis; 
„ THpathwras & ri jhixps V vd WOAAEN OV, H- 
© aiola Wepi Nusa, Vipas xuvnyery WpwrTw Ha- 
% Aovrs ZAcPov, & ala, 1 ov, 1 h N a 
<<. a&xptiov ein 76 e Beans : qui et idem prius 
«© paulo docuit, Meleagrum capite et tergore 
on 7 Calydonii amaſiam Atalantam demeruiſſe. 
Tu autem lector, an fabulam illam paſtor 
hic, an venationis morem reſpexerit videris.” 
But what La Cerda quotes from the Scholiaſt 
on the Plutus of Ariſtophanes is full to the pur- 

poſe. He ſays, it was the cuſtom of the hun- 

ters to nail up of the prey, as the head or 
the foot, againſt a tree in the wood, in honour 

of Diana; Eee Iv Tevs Jnpodyralg ri Ap 

pipos 74 red Pnpojaivov,  xePaki, I wed wporn- 

Aouy Waorany ins Tos divdpouy tig auriv TIv d 
wpos rind Tis Aprepzidog, Thus Niſus, in the 
ninth Aeneid, calls the Moon, or Diana herſelf 
to witneſs, how often he has hung up againſt 
her temple part of what he has taken in hunting ; 


cc Suſpiciens altam Lunam, fic-voce precatur ; 
«© Tu dea, tu praeſens noſtro ſuccurre labori, 
C Aftrorum decus, et nemorum Latonia cuſtos. 
* $i qua tuis unquam pro me pater Hyrtacus aris 
« Dona tulit; fi qua ipſe meis venatibus auxi, 


& Suſpendive tholo, aut ſacra ad faſtigia fixi.”. 


Delia.) Diana or the Moon was the daugh- 
ter of Latona, and goddeſs of hunting. She 
was called Delia, as her brother Apollo was alſo 
called Delius from the iſland Delos, which roſe 
out of the ſea on purpoſe ta afford a place, for 
Latona to be delivered of them. 
Parvns . . . . . Mycon.] Servius interprets 
parvus, vel humilis, vel pauper, vel minor actate ; 
and ſays Mycon is either his ſon or his patron, 


&« Corydon 


Ruaeus takes Mycon to be Corydon's friend. 
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Et ramoſa Mycon vivacis cornua cervi. 85 30 


Si proprium hoc fuerit, laevi de marmore tota 
Puniceo ſtabis ſuras evincta cothurno. 


Tarn. sinum lactis, et haec te liba, Priape, quotannis 


« Corydon is repreſented as full of reſpect ſor 


* the chaſte goddeſs, whom he invokes. He 
” dares not offer her a preſent with his own 
< hands: but borrows thoſe of a young thep- 
«© herd.” „ Thus Pliny 

30. Ramoeſa.] ing of the | © 
horns of ks hn 7 ; alibi major 
« naturae laſcivia : luſit * armis: ſpar- 
<< fit haec in rams, ut cervorum.” Thus alſo 


our Poet again, in the firſt Aeneid ; 


* Ductoreſque ipſos primum capita alta ferentes, 
© Cornibus arboreis, ſternit.” 


Vvacis.] Stags are uſually ſaid to live to a 
great age. The Earl of Lauderdale erroneouſly 
tranſlates vivacis, as yet ſcarce dead. 


22 Si proprium hoc fuerit.] © That is, if 


© you ſhall make it as it were my own, and 
«perpetual. Thus Aen. I. 76. 


« Connubio jungam ſtabili, propriamque dicabs: 


& and Aen. III. 85. 

«© Da propriam Thymbrace domum : 
« alſo Aen. VI. 871, N 
% fPropria haec ſi dona fuiſſent. 


« But what is that her? That I ſhould make 
« ſuch verſes as Codrus, ſays Servius ; but er- 
4 roneouſly : for what have Diana, the boar, 
« and the ſtag, to do with poetry? This is a 
„* better ſenſe; as I have 1 in the 
« hunting of this boar and ſtag; ſo may this 
„ ſucceſs be perpetual.” RouAE us. 
Tota.] It was a frequent practice, to make 
only the head and neck of a ſtatue of marble. 


Therefore Corydon vows an entire ſtatue of 


marble to Diana, 


Jof for wine as well as milk: 


* . 
* . q 
4 9 
a £ 
| Expectare ; 
=” 
* - . F 
S- *» * 
- . 


32. Puniceo ſtabis, Gr.] In the firſt Aeneid, 
Virgil repreſents Venus in the diſguiſe of a Ty- 
rian huntreſs, with purple buſkins on her legs; 


1 Virginibus Tyriis mos eſt geſtare pharetram, 
* Purpureoque alte ſuras vincire cothurno.” 


Ruaeus ſeems to underſtand, that the ſtatue 
was to be of porphyry, a red ſort of marble; 
Catrou thinks the ſtatue was to be marble, and 
the buſkins porphyry; Je vous Enigeray une 
«© ſtatue de marbre, et j ordonneray au ſculp- 
© teur de luy faire un brodequin de porphyre.” 
Suras.] The calves of the legs. 
Cothurno.] A ſoit of boot made uſe of by 
— ] The ſinum ſi have been 
num. eems to have 
a — veſſel, with a big belly, like what we 
call a jugg, and in the Eaſt parts of England a 


called ab ſinu, . e. belly than 
the poculum or drinking cup; * Vas vinarium 
<< grandius Sinum ab finu, of Sinum majorem 
& cavationem quam pocula habebat.“ Servius 
obſerves, that the firſt ſyllable of ſinum is long, 
whereas that of Anus, a boſom, is ſhort. Hence 
Voſſius is of opinion, that it is not thence de- 
rived, as Varro imagined. He rather thinks 


dives, vortex, it "being uſual to change into e. 
He thinks an objection may be made alſo to this 
derivation; becauſe this ſort of veſſel was not 
turbinated. Hence he is of opinion that it may 


becauſe the milk is turned about in it. This he 
ſtrengthens by the authority of S. Iſidore, who * 
ſays , Sinum vas, in quo butyrum conficitur. 


num to be what we call a churn. But it is 
plain from Varro, that it a veſſel made uſe. - 
heſides it does not 


appear 


1 * * 


etch. arro fa ys it is a large wine -veſſel, ſo 


Turnebus in the right, who derives it from : 


perhaps rather be derived from diviw, verſo, gyro;. 4 : 


It is plain, that both S. Tſidore and Voſſius take - 


216 P. Virgilii Maronis 
Axpectare fat eſt: cuſtos es pauperis horti. 


Nunc 


to me, that the art of churning milk to] honoured in all the ſacrifices to Bacchus, with 


make butter is Maneient. Li great mirth and jefting ; Tac & Tag; a pcres 
La#tis . . . . tba.) — dcities did e rerieuανν ary i Tois iepoigy GANG 
not wſe to have victims offered them; but milk, al dard rg eypouciag, imugoPinana Tor aj 
rt Amed,‘ ̈rec xa rd xaTWw tri * 
„ 
| * & ve Tearraiq of H Ao- 
wriaxer;, M val Tal days arara olroc 6 


as Horace deſcribes him, in t i 

was crowned with reeds, to the birds; 
c Olim truncus eram ſiculnus, inutite lignum ; 
* Cum faber incertus, ſcamgum, faccreine 


_ © aviumque | 
C Maxima formido. Nam fures dextra cobreet, 
* Obſcoenoque ruber porrectus ab inguine palus. 
% Aſt importunas volucres in vertice arundo 

c Terret fixa, vetatque novis conſidere in 
| 66 hortis * Ree. 


Our Poet repreferits him with a feythe made of 


| | willow, and alludes to his being peculiarly wor- 

v ſhipped at Lampſacum, a eity on the Helle - 
{ ſpont, in the ſaurth Geotgick 3 | 

Pars . | 1 

Jupevoin” | 1. | | F 1 


efrun vrdpxes 2 
en a] with bis ſofthe ; 

N thes artlal, in "the fixteenth Epigram ef the Gixth 
2 book, deſires Priapus not to fulfer any to en- 


i 


ter 
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Si foetura gregem ſuppleverit, aureus eſto. 


Co x. Nerine Galatea, thymo mihi dulcior Hyblae, 


ter into his garden, but ſuch as are agrecable to by the hands of an uncorrupted 


him; 


0 — views crves, ot pene cinaedos, che pure Diana, and vainly 


J Jugera ſepoſiti pauca tuere loci, | 
© Sic tua non intrent vetali fures ; | 
| - 


pomaria 
„ Sed. puer, aut longis pulchra puella comis.” | 


| 
In the forty-ninth Epigram of the ſixth book, 
he introduces Priapus, ſpeaking of himſelf, as: 
being made, not of any common wood, but 


of cypreſs ; becauſe it is incorruptible; | 


«© Non ſum de fragili dolatus ulmo, ; | 


«© Nec quae ftat rigida ſupina vetia, 
% De ligno mihi quolibet columna eſt, a 


Ve w* Sed viva generata de cupreffo : 


nec ſuecula centies peraQa, | 
Wer longus variern bimet fonedtac.” 


Bat in the fortieth Epigram of the vighth book, 
he treats Priapus with more liberty; and tells 
him, if he does not keep his wood from being, 
"olen, he will throw his image into the fire. 


Non horti, neque palmitis beati, 
Sed rari nemoris, Priape, cuſtos, 

« Ex quo natus es, et potes — 
« Furaces, mores, manus repellas, 
* Etdylvam domini focis reſerves. | 
. Si — haec, et -ipſe lignum es.“ 4 


84. Expoiare. #ft.] He tells Priapus, that clops 


He cannot a better offering from him, 
han milk and eakes ; becauſe the garden, avhich 
me has .put under his care, is but a poor one. 
85. J This ſeems to be an ex- 
Avavagant boat of Thyrſis, that he had made a 
Hato of marble for this-deity : for it does not 
, that his images were ever made of any 
ing but weed, in the countfy. 
—— videry is ntverially. given to 


| Capdiggar 


„ not pre- 
ſuming to carry them himlelf to ſo chaſte a god- 
dels. Thyrſis oppoſes the obſcene Priapus, to 
boats of | 4 
ſtatue of that deity, not only af M N 


even of gold. 


37. ——— San, as in the third 
Eclogue, the ſhepherds paſs immediatel from 
the invecation of their deities to the mention 
of their loves. Gorydon addreſſes himſalf to 
Galatea, and with moſt tender expreffion, 
and in the ſofteſt numbers, invites hor to come 
to him in the evening. The paſſion of 


| is more violent and rough : he uſes ſeveral exe- 


crations, and proteſts, that his expeftation of 


[her at night, makes the day fee longer than 


a whole year. 
% Cor. O tanghter of Nereus, Galatea, 
* more feet to me than the thyme of Hybla, 

© more fair than ſwans, more beautiful than 
* white ivy: as won as ever the well-fed herds 
return to the ſtalls, come, if you have any 
© regard for your Corydon. 

« Tauyk. May I ſeeth to you miore-Virter 


* than 1 Frm herbs, more horrid than 
| << butchers-broom, more contemptible than re- 


c jected fea-wrack, if this day is not longer to 
me than a whole year. Go home, ye well 


| <* fed heifers, if you have any ſhame.” 


Galatea was a ſea-nymph, the daughter of 
Nereus.and Dor: ſhe was beloved by the, Cy- 
Polyphemus ; and her beauty is much ce- 
lebrated by the Poets. Thus the Cyclops ad- 
dreſſes her in the eleventh Idyllium of Theo- 


| critus ; 


*N Avec Tana, T1 Tov: Ouxtorr” are . 
ArvmorTige: WaKTRs woldciv, S aviga Oc gros 


Marx Yitugoriga, Oungurrege ouuPorxog WARS. 


« Fair maid, and hy doſt thou thy love deſpiſe? 
* More white than curds, and pleaſing to my 


Vorydon, who addreſſes · himſelf with duc re- 


verence to Diana; au e ds -pudſorts 20 her 


* ez. 1 | 
* D d 2 « More 


P. Viegilu Marottis 
Gundidior cycnis hedera formoſior.alba : Fart dr gg 
_—— Cum primum paſti repetent praeſepia tauri,. 


&« More fo lambs, more wanton than a See, on the ſhore inhabits ng 3 
” — on Free peer Where mghtingales their . . ing; 

« But wo he cas. ike grape orig, men. |Seemends with prlng freami, with Jour the ] 
J 


CREECH:. 

Tb alle in the thirteenth book of Ovid's The grott 2 cool, with ſhady poplrs crown'd, 

Came then, and leave the waves tumultuocs roar, 
Let the wild ſurges vein beat the ſhore. 


- DavyDev.. 
282 See the note on ver. 112. of the 


Georgick. 

Alla. ] 'Strabo tells us, that this was the an» 
cient name of the city, but. that it afterwards 
was called Megara, by a colony of ' Dorians, 
who went to Sicily, under the conduct of Theo- 
cles, an Athenian; that the ancient names of 
6 Wen, . ' ] the other cities are forgotten; but that of Hybla 
Mr ep then flowrie meads; than glaſſe mare is remembered, on account of the excellence 


— of the Hyblacan honey; 3 Ted & Awgiiag Mi- 
Higher thes alder-trees 3 more blithe.; "Tar = : A 
Smeother then ſbels mubercon the furger drive; | 77, » he Dr 


ody NI bv dict 75 N rde Ten 2 run 
then winters aire; _ 
Mere feet then 72 —.— ks Abbe; 3a u Ager Tov TENA uro. La 


<<. Solibus hibernis acſtiva gratior umbra ; 


. Nobilior pomis — alta; 
« Lacdiv . ou 


Glearer then ice; more ſeemly then tall ora Cerda obſerves, that the macs name of this 
n of 

Mare faire, if ht, then gardens by t fall: 
of rings inchac t. SANDYS. 
2 -Ruacus is of jon, that 
F honey. 
enn But 38. Hedera bes, vue, Ivy is ſpoken 

| . the note on ver. 39. 
fea nymph, in imitation of Theocritus: for we third * Whatſoever plant 3 — 
have 4 fragment alfo, in the ninth Eclogue,| ivy of the Ancients was, it is plain from 
where Galates i okento inthe following beau this paſſage, that it was accounted the moſt 


moſt fragrant 
bees ertract the wy delicious 


nul manner; WF beautiful. Virgil does not 2 — 
tioned- this ſpecies, in any other p for 
« Has adv, Of S. quis eſt nag dae where he uſes the epithet pallens, it is moſt pro- 


bable, that he means that ſort with yellow ber- 
ries, which was uſed in the garlands, with 
which uſed to de crowned. Of this 
ſpecies. notice will be taken, i in the note 
on ver. 13. of - the eighth 
39. Cum primum- paſti.] This deſcription of 
bearſe the evening, by the — Ne N to their 
__ , \ſtalls, is enti Fn re 
457. garcbis 


* Hie ver purpureum, varios hic luminagircum 
Fundit humus flores: hic candida populugantro 
« Imminet, et lentae texunt umbracula vites. 
« Hue ades :- inſani feriant fine lictora fluctus. 


ume, 'Galatta, come, the. ſeas e 
What pleafures can the ti IN their 


mur muri mals? F 


Ty 


$i: qua tui Corydonis habet te cura, venito. 
TvR. Immo ego Sardois videar tibi amarior herbis, 


* 


Ax. Sardois videar tibi amatior birbis:] Dioſ- 
corides ſays expreſsly that the poiſonous herb of 
Sardinia is a ſpecies of farexx:o, ranunculus, 
or crowfvor. For, in his oe, concerning 
the arge xen, he ſays there is another fort, 
which is more hairy, and has longer ftalks, and 
the leaves more divided ; it grows plentifully in 
Sardinia, is very acrid, and is called wild ſmal- 
lage; "El: & xa Trigon xidog xpowdiclegor, 3% f- 
ge Hf, Neat ix wWAriovs r PUN" 
Ave iv Tag Yvon, douatraror © On 
xa} oiavev Apron xargor. In the ſixth book, 


Sardinias herh, in which he tells us, that the 
of his underſtanding, and cauſes convulſions, 


with a diſtortion of the mouth, which reſembles 
laughing; that from this ſhocking effect, a Sar- 


H & Zaglonos Ayo won fBargaxov rides 
oda, woeFireÞ RN, rapaPJopar ia 
5 date Garraries dreh, , ir dl. 
Sete xa 6 Tapdores Y our. cucpitus & TH 


for this diſorder firſt a vomit, then large draughts 
of water and honey and milk ; frequent em- 
brocations and anointings of the body with 
warm medicines; bathing in water and oil, 
with much friction; and ſuch medicines as are 
uſed in convulſions. The Parpaxtov of Dioſco- 
rides ſeems to be the Ranunculus paluſtris apr 
folio laevis C. B. or Round-leaved water crow- 
"feat, the leaves of which are like thoſe of ſmal- 
lage, and of a ſhining green. The flowers are 
ellow, and very. ſmall, in proportion to the 
| of the plant. The: fruit is an oblong head, 

compoſed of ſeveral ſmall, naked, ſmooth ſeeds. 
It is common in watery places, and is very hot 


culus, or crotu- faut are. There is another fort 
of rununculus, which: C. Bauhinus calls Ranun- 
alu palyfri, l, linkin and fh 


the ſame author has a chapter concerning the 


herb called Sardanius is like the ranunculus; 
that being taken inwardly it deprives a perſon 


diman laugh is become a common expreſſion; 


Biy xa f, He recommends as a cure 


differs from the other, in being hairy, an 
having the leaves more divided. This agrees 
very well with the deſcription, which Dioſcori- 
des gives of the Sardinian crowfoot, and is pro- 
bably the very herb in queſtion. As for the 
effeft of it on the human body, I do not re- 
member any account of it's having been taken 
inwardly: but it is well known, that moſt” 
ſorts of crowfoot, being applied outwardly ex- 
ulcerate the ſkin, and have much the ſame effect 
with bliſters. Hence it is not improbable, that 
they might occafion convulſions, and-diftortions 
of the countenance, if taken inwardly. One 
ſort of crowfoot, which is commonly known un- 
der the name of Thora, and Tr Valdenſium 
is abundantly known to be poiſonous: The in- 
habitants of the Alps are ſaid to out the- 
juice of it in the ſpring, and to keep it in the hoo 
and horns of bullocks: and to dip their wea- 
pons in it, by which means are almoſt · ſure 
of killing any beaſt that they wound. This 
is confirmed by the noble biſtorian,. Thuanus ; 
who, in his relation of the cruel perſecution. of 


| the Vaudois, by the Duke of Savoy, at the 


inſtigation of the Pope, informs us, that ' theſe 
miſerable people, being provoked by repeated 
injuries, took up arms in their on defence; 
and that in a battle which they fought with the 
Duke's: forces; they loſt but very few of their 
own men; whereas the enemy loſt a great 
number, very few of the wounded" eſcaping 
with their lives. This the hiſtorian imputes to 
their cuſtom of poiſoning their weapons with - 
the juice of thora ; and adds that notwithſtand- 
ing it was preſent death to any animal, yet the 
fleſh of the. creature was. caten with impunity, 
being only rendered more tender; Ad exag- 
„ gerandum rei miraculum addunt qui eas res - 
<< ſcripſere, nullos fere ex 1is, qui a Valdenſibus 
fauciati ſunt, mortem evaſiſſe. Cujus rei 
* cauſſam indaganti praeter miraculum, quod 


© ſemper obtendi minime ferendum eſt, mihi a 


and burning; as indeed moſt forts of ranun- (at fide dignis narratum eſt, apud Convallenſcis - 
| in uſu eſſe, ut gladiorum acies, ſpicula, ve- 
„ nabula, ſagittas, glandes plumbeas, ac caetera 


<« miſſilia Forae vulgo apud eos diftae ſeu potius 
| &- Phthorae- 


214 P. Virzint Maronis | 
Horridior ruſco, projesu vitior alta} © 
Si mihi non hace lun tete jam tongior anno ft. 
Ke domum paſti, ſi quis pudor, ite juvenci. 
Con ee E e 45 


5 | d — E 


2 — eee whence Vi my well Jak f ©, in 
40 ici in tl gs, © EIS 
« 7nficitint, quod Praeſentiſſimum venenum — th aft 
« eſſe ſciunt medici. jus et longe alium in 
A uſum inter Alpinas, minime . 5 
<< reticendum putavi, thirabitur lector. Gal-] te ogy 
| | inf ci wis Whole re- 
ere enftich das fath un ait Of Unt it % 
— tio wonder to find the Commentnters give the 
vitio inde n 


8.5 Tre egen 


TF He Was but of 


anidlaxs Siſcuticndriin relinquo.” But, 45. Muſen forites, Te.) Qeryden dow Ce- 
ee dean to our Sardinian herd, it ſeems to have] lebrates — For, of « el "Cores Rude to 
Tp Ate in thi las apts x he cars, ed re r nee 

re efeQs of it: or it may iterally called ſummer; Thyrfis extols the cen eee of 
3 crewfoot has d wurmth und a good fire Withih doors, Fa winter. 
FO * * . 1 0s O moſly fountains, and graſs ſofter 
is a plant, | cep, and the green arbute, that covers 

82 Woods. It is called Butchiers- | << you with a thinſhade, defend the cattle from 
droo And een Ser che note on ver.] © the Tolltitial heat : che ſcorching fummer is 
wig. of, {cond Grorgick 24 the buds begin to el on tlie 


5 © have {everal — 4 

| . | Here fs a hench, und fat torches : 

-t Are, and poſts black 
2nd Horded a puple 4 80 'of Boreas, Juft us much as Wolves do 
s = 40 Pe dart '6r rapid rivers tlie 


very expteſive i 
Fro 


he n 


, fin 
r 


the Hibermien 


ntly; covered with mobs, 
| 16, *toff byy the Southern ſun. Thus it maybe orichudes, 
and a 1 the ſho? that à moffy foilffttin is col At Wie ame tire. 
when thus "treiites, in all probabi-f Senne mollior berbw. ] Nueus this 
. ˙— ̃ "i? ing "4s Fat. Tr Wis Ys Yo 


Avcobe. Eel. VIE 215 
Et quae vos rata viridia tagit arbutus umbra, 
golſtitium pecori defendite : jam venit aeſtas 
Torrida: jam lactq turgant in palmite gemmas. 
Fas ns. 


tranſlates it, «© Gazons | © No, rather go with me, and ev ry ſtep 
nn un fommeil|* Shali tread on lambs-ſkins wool, mere ſoft 


And Dryden; < than ſleep.” 
ve molly ſprings, inviting eaſy ſleep.” _ | The fame expreſſion is repeateg. in the Zveg- 
| en 


But Marottes tranflates it literally; 
« qui coulez ſur la mouſſe, tapis PALS. plus lus | FogPeros de dures dia (AARXYTESU YN 


cc ”” Þ does alſ 00 
n gur gl © tes puple urn, (ter fir they fag? 


J Softer than | 


66 


——— * 


e thaw e bann 6 drum e which # del. 
ae quently hy. dur madern 
and the Earl af Lauderdale; 46. Viridis... . arbutus. . The arbute, or 


| 2 is an ever-green tree of — 
© Ye molly fountains, grab mere ſiſt than {erp 7 e- Nr. 4. — — OY: 7, ole 
and Ds Trapp ; | of the fr. Grow See the note on ver. 71 


| | Georgick, and yes. 399. of 
« Ye : founts, and graſs more ſoft than * eee It Ggoifies quly what wecall 
the ſummer 1 


erer r e ante on ver. lg. 
Some, ſays this . gentleman, inter- of the eorgic | 
<« pret rette by __ by ghar, Pecori defgndite.]. Thus Hagace 5. 
* nvitandum t is very hbarfh.. 
4 And Fheocrims 12. this very expreſion . 1 3 ſaope Lygratlem 
* hic can beer no con- « Bs —— — 
ſtruction but the literal : Beſides other au- . Uſque mew, 
«© thorities, which de La Cerda produces. 67% Nuria que wet. 
after than ſleep may indeed found ſtrangely 
© to a. mere! iſh reader : but the Ancients 
were our 71; 46d were at eaſt us good | Ta ns. Babe) bs ; 
*« judges of ſenſe Peine WE OL5 2 the n 5 
Fhe paſſage of Theocritys, to which Pr r Trapp | getes, ver. 1. N Georgick. 
Ades, is ip che fifth Jarlium; | of Gemmae.] The Gemmae, Oculi, wal, are 


the firſt appearance of the young ſhoots of trees- 
— Semi, '| and ſhrubs. They diſcover. themſelyes- Grit in 
Alx Inc, & v uu: | ſummer, being like ſcales cloſely infolding each. 

| other. e 
which? is — Craceb > Lvinter, aud in | . 


4 
hy * 


dota torrida.J. Fhus-we read igneam agfa- 
tem, in che verſes —.— ont bs Horace. 


* 


Aut numerum lupus.] 88 
in Nis interpretation 7298 paſſage. He takes 
numerum- to ſignify muſical numbers ; Nous 
* nous ſoucions du froid, à peu pres comme un 
*“ loup ſe met en ine do entree. | 
La Cerda thinks the equal in this 
part of the contention. It muſt be allowed, 
that Thyrſis anſwers with propriety, and keeps 
up to the laws of amoebean poetry, by a juſt 
| oppoſition of heat to cold: but yet there is a pe- 
culiar elegance and delicacy in the verſes of 
Corydon, which will probably give him _ 
ference, .in the opinion of moſt readers. 


- 4% Seam at ed &c.] The 
[now vye with each other in deſcribing the pre- 


North-eaſt wind. See nate 278. [ſence and abſence of their loves. Corydon de- 
of the third G P en ſcribes every thing withering at the abſence of 


Thus Theocrine, in the ninth Idyllium; Alexis: Thyrſis repreſents rome country 


Kr. 5 approach of f ooh W 
% Cor. Here are junipers, rough cheſt- 
* 4 Segen Peegaler. 1 Torres prdaine, |. nuts, the fruits lie ſcattered every where, each 
Vero Is 73 wallgds fin 5; pairges dale: 4e under it's own tree : all things now ſmile : 
* « but if beautiful Alexis is abſent from theſe 
5 Aud there I value ſummer's burning heats «© mountains, 2 y ſee even the rivers dry. 
2 No more than lovers do their father's threats; | „ TYR. The field withers, the dying gras 
3 kind NOTE or friend's js ſcorched by the heat of the air: Bacchus 
„ advice: | * has envied the ſhade of the vine to the hills: 
7 e — of my Phyllis, the whole, 
14 revive; and Jupiter will deſcend 
largely ins ful ſnower. 
. utae.] The fruit of the Cheſt- 
nut; tree is incloſed in a prick} | 


Bucolic. Fa VIL 


217- 


Strata jacent paſſim ſua quaeque ſub arbore | poma: 


Omnia nunc rident : at fi formoſus Alexis 


55 


Montibus his abeat, videas et flumina ſicca. 


Tx YR. Aret ager : vitio moriens ſitit acris herba : 


Liber pampineas invidit collibus umbras. 
Phyllidis adventu noſtrae nemus omne virebit : 
Juppiter et laeto deſcendet plurimus imbri. 


60 


Cox. Populus Alcidae gratiſſima, vitis Iaccho: 


OY 


id 22 et laeto, &c.] Thus Pope, in 


| 
And Jove Ales in a dlent ſhow'r “. 


This paſſage is an imitation of the Bouxoiaola} 
of Theocritus; where Menalcas and Daphnis 
contend in the following manner 


M. Nada an, raila & voll, Tala & yaraxles 
Oudala mAnJourw, 2g T& via TpiPerar, 


"BY & r rait ixiricvilai ai d dpięry 
Xs roh £ng0 5 ru, X a Gerda. 

A. EN 45 by ayes IdJopaloxos, Ia pirooal 
Lac vect rangebon, 2 Jeves, vþiTegos, 

"ww 6 hs MiAv Baie Togiu aid av » &Ptpry 


Xu Tas gig (3oaxuv, X a (ets auorepas. 


« M. S there the dugs do 
00 

e The lambs are ſuckled, and the ſhepherds 
„ ſmile, ' 

«© Where my boy comes; but when he leaves 
„the place, 

«© The ſhepherd withers ofer the fading graſs. 

D. There ſheep, there goats bear wins, there 
5 lab'ring bees 

„Dao fill their hives, and there riſe rlouder trees, 

© Where Milo treads ; but when he leaves the 
« place, 

The herds- man withers, and the herd decays.” 
| CREECH, 


8 


Formoſae 


Pope has imitated this paſſage, in his firſt 


Paſtoral; 


« STR, Al nature mourns, the ſkies relent ' 
«© in ſhow'rs, 
« Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd the droop- 
« ing flow'rs; 
«© If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, 
The ſkies to brighten, and the birds to ſing. , 
* Darn. All nature laughs, the groves are 
te freſh and fair, | 
© The ſun's mild luſtre warms the vital air; 
If Sylvia ſmiles, new glories gild the ſhore, 
«© And vanquiſh'd nature ſeems to charm no 
add us 


La Cerda thinks the two ſhepherds equal in this 
place: Catrou ſeems to give the preference to 
Corydon. Both tetraſtichs are certainly very 
good: but the variety of figures and epithets 
ſeem to declare in favour of Thyrſis. Beſides 
there is ſomething more pleaſing in the repre- 
ſentation of an univerſal gladneſs at the approach 
of Phyllis, than of the deſolation at the abſence 
of Alexis. 


IC 


61. Populus Alcidae.] Cai now men- 
tions ſome trees, in which ſeveral deities de- | 


light: and declares, that he prefers the hazle to 


any of them; becauſe it is the favourite of 
E e * 


218 P. Virgiliz Maranis 
| Formokie myrtus Venerk ſus lauteg Phoebo. 
Phyllis amat corylos : ills dum Phyllis amabit, 
Nec myrtus vincet corylas, nec laurea Phoebi. 
Tur vx. Fraxinus in leis puleherrima, pins in hon 
Populus in fluviis, abies in mantibus altis : 


Saepius at {i me, Lycida formoſe, reviſas, 
Eraxinus in ſylvis cedat tibi. pinus in hortis. 


Mar. Face mai viſto abe oonteodene Thi 


Phyllis as. — The ſort hexe intended. is 
wn. oth ep Be trees] the Pinus. ſativa, or manured. Pins, which 
W Na in . It is alſo. 

ly about Rav 
- wilt in hal, pri there is a 
f theſe trees, which: extends itſelf to the ſea- 
that pine- trees were 
d Gal planted by dn Ben is their gardens; there 

of fe . 


is by general conſent 


eee ee 


Ek rene moſt 2 
28 N 


Hut, as it is 


Here again- the v 


„e ty 1 
Z A 
" mo gardens.” 


bis bead” with te twigs. 
growing on Oe ae Þþ Aches, wht 
10 from the infernal regions. 

62. Formoſae  myrius Veneri.] The 1 


6g. 


* 


Ex 


— 


large wood 


was facred to Venus, either becauſe it loves the | 5 


ſea-hoar, and Venus. herſelf} ſprang from theſ 6 ates. af Meliboeus re- 
ſea : or Persal it's a phint * * nnd; — 


d ſweetneſs. 0 
we 2 Ae 1 don obtained the vi 


4 MI. Thus much 1 remember, and that 


SE eee « the vanquiſhed Thyrſis contended in vain.” 


are ſeveral 


I ne” 


when ſpeaki 0: « F that time it is for 
- gar 13 rom that ae ner er . 


Aemini.] 


Bueolic. 


Ex illo Corydon, Corydom eſt tempore fiobis. 


Memini.] It governs an zecuſative caſe, as 
well as a genitive. Thus we read, in the ninth 
Eclogue; 


6 Numeros memini, ſi verba tenerem.” 


Vitum fruſtra contendere Thyrſin:) *©* The 
« victory is adjudged to Cadet Wente Co- 
« rydon, in the firſt amoebean, begins with 
bo piety to the gods; Thyrſis with rage againſt 
& his adverſary. In the ſecond, Corydon in- 
„ yokes Diana, a chaſte goddeſs: Thyrſis an 
ec obſcene deity Priapus. In the third, Corydon 
„ addreſſes hirhſelf to Galatea with mildneſs: 
« Thyrſis With dire imprecations. In the reſt, 
0 G are generally pleaſing : 
« thoſe o Fhyrſis the contrary.” RüARUs. 

70. Ex ih Corydin, tc.) Servius thinks: 
there is an ellipfis here, which Corydon, out of 
ruſticity, does not fill up, He ſupplies it with: 
Victor, nobilic fi Ruaeus thinks this 


pra ones. iks | 
interpretation harſh ; and that it may be more 


ee t6dffours tenu 


Ecl. VIII. 219 


er Which he Höüriſkes amicng afl. Marolles 
tranſlates it“ Depuis ce temps-la, nous avots 
Getpdsa Pour 16 HHENge Cory. 
& don qu'il eftoit , auparavant,” Catrou tr 
flats it © Des lers Corydem prit dans imo 
e eſtime une place, qu il y conſervera toujours; 
and ſays in his note 3 * The tranflation; would 
* perhaps hive appeared more literal, if I had 
© tranſlated it thus; Des lors Corydon, fut Cory- 


& don pour I choſe to render the thought 
© of the poet, rather than to copy his text too 
5e literally,” The Earl of Lauderdale tran» 
ſlates it; 3 


And Dryden; 


e Since when, tis Corydon among the ſwains, 
* Young Corydon without a rival reigns.” 


And Dr Trapp; 


ſimply interpreted thus; From that time : 8 
* Ne d meet upon by ud, as truly Cory- | ** —— From that time a 
« doh; that is, truly wotthy of the fame, in| 'Tis Corydon, tis Corydon' for me.” 
PHARMACEUTRIA. 
£4 Damon, ALrarslIBOEUS. 
P ASTORUM Muſam, Damonis et Alpheſiboeix, 
I...P, Aan , &c.] This Eclogue The firſt fi N "In contain 10 introduction tp 4 
conſiſts of two parts. In the firſt, Damon | the whole —.— 3 which prepares us to expect 
complains of the cruelty of Niſa who has pre- ſomething extraordinary, and worthy of our at- 
ferred Mopſus before him. The ſecond” con- tention. ' SLE 1 N 3 


tains ſeveral incamtations made uſe of, to re- 
cover the love of Daphnis; and is evidently an 


'& We will | 
Damon and Alpheſiboeus, whom the heifer ad- 


imitation of the "Bappaxtirpia of Theocritus. J“ mired as they err forgetting her 


— 


graſs; 


* 2 46 ac 


” 


« Hence Corydon I count thee happy ſain.” 


relate the ſong of the ſhepherds 


220 


P. Virgilii Maroms 
| Immemor herbarum quos eſt mirata juvenca, 
Certantes, quorum ſtupefactae carmine lynces, 


Et mutata ſuos requierunt flumina curſus: | 8 


cc bit 


ac the rivers changing their courſe Nod fil 
the ſong of Damon and of Al 


third 
ares 


1 tu mare barbarum.“ 


Damonis Muſam dicemus et Alpheſiboei. 
Tu miki N ſuperas jam ſaxa Timavi : 


Live 


« has partes. W 
to think it is a Greek conſtruction. Ruaeus ſays 
it may be either active or neuter : but he prefers 


"* J See the note on ver. 264. of the | the active, and adds a quotation from 


© Quam tuas, laudes Rk cn B 


cc 


OT non, ou Thus Ho- Trapp is doubtful ; ** Either flumina, ſays he, 


uierunt curſus, i. e. requieſcere ſecerunt; 
ys which | is juſtified by other — _— 


* Fluming mutata [quoad] ſuos curſus.” That 
requieſco. may be uſed” aQively, is indeed ſuffi- 


The Grammarians are divided: about the con- ciently proved by the above quotations... But 


ſtruction of the paſſage before us. Servius here 


takes r 


ſues curſtis, and interprets it curſus 
tardaverunt, et quietos efſe fecerunt. 
firms this i a like 


by another in Calyus z | 


Virgil conſtant! } uſes it. as a.heuter, in every 


N. verb active, governing | part of his works: and as he is known to be 
re- | fond” of Greciſms; it ſeems more juſt to ſup- 
e con- — expreſſion before us to be a Greciſm, 


expreſſion in| and requierunt to be a verb neuter. 
Salluſt, Pa 3 militibus; and 


6.. Tu mibi, r.] The. poet now makes an 


« Sg] quoque perpetuos meminit requĩeſcere elegant and polite dedication of this Eclogue. 


< curſus.” 


ackno 


„% O favour me, whether thou art now 
« marching over the rocks of the great Tima- 


H 8 both co andiqui-| << yus: or whether thou are coaſting along the 
of rok n wo fg e quia La Cerdaj © ſhoar of the Illyrian ſea. Will that day ever 
that requieſco may be taken|** come, when 7 ſhall be permitted to telate 


aQively, and adds to the quotation from Calyus| © thy actions? ShalÞI ever be permitted to praiſe 


another from W | 
I Jupiter Alemenae geminas requieverat arc os. 


* ES the whole world thy poems, which 
alone are worthy of the buſkin' of Sophocles? 
„With thee I begin, with thee I Thall end: ac- 
«© cept the verſes which were begun by thy 


But he rather thinks it to be a Greciſm ; mutata command, and permit this ivy to creep about 
aus curſus, changed as to their courſes, a figure thy temples amongſt the victorious bays.” 


dy uſed by Virgil. Heinſius, accordin 
2 adds another ** from Pro cation of this Eclogue is to determine, who the 


pertius ; | | 
« Quamvis ille ſuam laſſus requieſcat avenam; 


principal difficulty attending the expli- 


great General and Poet is, that Virgil here chooſes 
for his patron, and at what time it was written. 

”| Servius, and moſt of the Commentators after 
him, are of opinion, that it is dedicated to Au- 


and one from Symmachus; © Quieſco igiturf guſtus. Joſeph Scaliger, in his Animadverſions 
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dive oram Illyrici legis aequoris: en erit unquam 


on the Chronicles of Euſebius, is-poſttive, that 
it was Pollio. This learned Critick is of opi- 
nion, that Pollio had two triumpbs, one the year 
before his Conſulſhip, for a victory over the Dal- 
matians, and taking. the city as it is 
related by Servius; another for the conqueſt of 
the Parthini, the year after his Conſulſhip, which 
is related in the Fafti Capitolini, He obſerves, 
that the river Timavus is in the Venetian ter- 
ritory, which Pollio held a conſiderable time for 
Mark Anthony in oppoſition to Auguſtus, per- 
forming alſo many great actions about Altinum, 
and other cities of that region according to Vel- 
leius; Pollio Aſinius, cum ſeptem legionibus, 
< diu retenta in ppteftate. Antonii Venetia, 
© magnis ſpecioſiſque rebus circa Altinum, ali- 
* aſque ejus regionis urbes editis, &c.“ Hence 
he concludes, that it was at the time of his per- 
forming theſe great actions, that Virgil dedicated 
this Eclogue. . with Scaliger, that 
Pollio is the perſon: but. he differs, from him, 
with regard to the time, He obſerves, that it 
is plain from what Velleius has faid, that theſe 
great actions of Pollio, before his Conſulſhip, 
were performed againſt Auguſtus: whence he 
infers, that. Virgil had. more ſenſe,.. than to 
praiſe Pollio on any ſuch account. He therefore 
rather thinks it was dedicated, , when Pollio was 
returning to Rome, from Dalmatia, not in a 
direct journey, but viſiting the coaſts of Illyri- 
cum and Venetia by the way. Catrou, after 
all that has been ſaid by Scaliger and Ruaeus, 
ſtands up, for Auguſtus. Thoſe interpreters, 
% ſays he, who acknowledge Pollio here, ſup- 
sport their opinion by proofs. They ſay that 
de this illuſtrious Roman, the year after his Con- 
4 ſulſhip, according to Dio, marched againſt 
te the Dalmatians, . and that Virgil dedicated 
& this Eclogue to him, when he was. returning 
« victorious. They add, that in his return 
« from Dalmatia he might paſs along the coaſt 
«« of Illyricum, or travel over the rocks near 
4. the T'imavyus, at. his entrance into Italy, 
« Thus ſar nothing is better eſtabliſhed than 


« their conjecture, ., But they can hardly ex- 
« plain theſe. words of the Poet, A te principium, 


tibi definet, Virgil promiſes the Hero, to 


- 
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hom he dedicates this Eclogue, that he 


cc. 


| CE” 


will end | his works with him, as he began 


with him. It does not appear, that either 


the firſt, or the laſt works of our Poet were 


dedicated to Pollio. Beſides, what has been 


lately invented, to apply this paſſage to Pol - 


lio, does not ſeem natural, No body denies, 


that theſe words agree perfectiy with Octavian 
Caeſar. The of 8 which is 
placed at the beginning of Virgil's works, 


and the Aeneid, which is the laſt of his 


poems, are both dedicated to Auguſtus. But 
it is ſaid, that Virgil could not ſpeak of 
Octavian Caeſar, as coaſting Illyricum, and 
marching over the rocks of ; at any 


other time, than when the Triumvir was re- 


turning oonqueror from Dalmatia. But 
Octavian did not march againſt the Dalma- 
tians till after the publication of Virgil's Bu- 
colicks. For Caeſar did not ſubdue the Dals 


matians till the year of Rome 719, and the 


Eclogues were. publiſned in 917; This is 
the argument of ' thoſe who maintain, that 
the Hero, to whom this Eclogue is dedicated, - 
was Pollio and not Octavian Caefar. Bs. 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that Virgil might 
addreſs this work to Caeſar, and that he is the 
conqueror, whoſe glory is here celebrated. 
The Timavus is a river of Frioul, which 
empties itſelf into the Adriatick. It is na- 
tural either to croſs this river, or to coaſt. 
it, in returning by land from Macedon to 
I ly, Caeſar therefore, after the battle of 
Philippi, might. return to Rome, either by 
land or ſea. Fe he returned by ſea, he might. 
paſs along the coaſt of Illyricum. Thus Vir- 
gil ſays to Octavian, fve oram Mlhyrici lit 
aequoris, If he returned by land, he muſt 
of neceſſity paſs over the borders of the Ti- 
mavus. Virgil therefore, being in doubt, 
which way Octavian would come, ſays to 
him, ſeu magni ſuperas jam ſaxa Timavi, Thus a 
this poem was not preſented to Caeſar, after 
his expedition to Dalmatia. I allow, that all 
his Eclogues were publiſhed before that time. 
It is more probable, that Virgil compoſed 
this, or at leaſt that he dedicated: it to Octa- 
vian,.. when the defeat of* Brutus and Caſſus 
was publiſhed. at Rome... Virgil; like a good 
* courtier, , 
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tian territory for Anthony; but that, if it was 
dedicated to him, it have been at the time 


wich Ruacus, that the time of writing this 


logue was not when Pollio had held the Vene- 


of his victories over the Dalmatians, and other 


people in thoſe s. Thus far however we 


may differ from Ruatus, that it was not at his 
return from Dalmatia, but when he was upon 
his march-into that country. The ons 
which our Poet uſes, of longing to celebrate 


his actions, ſeem to relate rather to his ſetting 


out with good omens, at the beginning of a 


1 war, than'to his returning crowned with ſucceſs. 
As for the ſyſtem of Catrou, he ſeems to make 
his chief objection againſt Pollio, that the words 


a te principium tibi deſinet, are more applicable 
to Auguſtus, than to Pollio: but it does not ap- 
pear, that Virgil began his Eclogues with Au- 
guſtus, ſince that learned Critick himſelf con- 


tends that the Ti n 
Jof our Author. This objection ſhall be farther 


conſidered, in the note on that paſſage. That 
this Eclogue was not dedicated to Auguſtus, 


yet] after he had conquered the Dalmatians, is al- 


lowed by Catrou: it remains therefore to be 
conſidered, whether it can with any probabi- 
lity be ſuppoſed; that it was dedicated to him, 


„when he was returning from the battle of Phi- 


We find in Dio, that Auguſtus did not 


[crofs. the Timavus in his retürm to-Italy ; for 


chen he muſt have come the — 
; 
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En erit, ut liceat totum mihi ferre per orbem,. 


Sola 


land; but that he came by ſea: for the Hiſto- tho, & & Aounuce Te Marios 5 Talos Tacos 


rian tells us expreſsly, that py eg his 
voyage, (has Ft way reported ot dome. that he 


TE 


225 ines, Gels ul Yaydrov doko rs 
peak, ah z. Appian alſo tells us ex- 
75 


au TEApaTXs1 
_ that Caeſar's greateſt da was at 
3 whence it appears, he re- 
— Ronin, ths neareſt way he could : 
paſling directly by fea from Dyrrachium, and 
neither marching through Illyricum, nor coaſt- 


ing along the ſhoar of that country: * 
2% . Pre ire, ; v6 es addeg Mena 


$i &y Bperrecig Oele ric, na Cen 
dive aurov. 284: TeIvgrais Here then was 
no great encouragement for Virgil to dedicate 
his poem, to one, of whom he had more reaſon 
to queſtion whether he was dead or alive, than 
whether he was returning home by land or by 
fea, Beſides, it is well known, that as ſoon as 
the. battle at Philippi was over, Auguſtus and 
Anthony made an agreement, that the latter | 
' ſhould march into Aſia, and the former ſhould 
return directly inte Italy, and take the care of 
dividing the — lands the veterans. 
This would require a quick diſpatch ; and it 
muſt be imagined, that — would come 
the neareſt way to Rome, and not think of ſail- 
— all round the Illyrian. coaſt, much leſs of 
g by land ks the whole length of that 
ESE country, and entering Italy by Ve- 
netia, which he muſt do, if he crofſed the 
Timavus ;. and: ſo come quite round the: whole 
Adriatick. Theſe things being conſidered, with 
ſome others, which will be mentioned in the 
following notes,. we ſhall make no. difficulty to 
affirm, that the perſon. to whom this Eclogue 
is addrefſed, was Pollio, and that it was, when 
he. was at the head of his army, marching into 
Ilyricum, at 2 latter end of the year. 714 
. of beginning of 745, wben L. Marcius Cenſo- 
rinus, and. C. Calviſius Sabinus were Conſuls: 
' fax in this year we find, according to. Dio, that 


Pollio quelled an inſurrection of the 2 a 


people. 6 T 9 . 
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Seu magni ſuperas jaw ſaxe Timavi} Suoks- 


ſays, that in the very inmaſt part of the Adi- 
| atick ſea, Timavum is. a remarkable temple, 
which has a port, an elegant grove,. and ſeven 
ſprings of ſweet water, which forming a broad 
and deep river, run preſently — 


yay . xa}. d οο eürgerdc, xa wnyas, C wo- 
rio vdalog ru dos eis r anole 3 
WAGTEL xl — Qur Poet, in the 
firſt Aeneid, deſcribes the Timavus, as ruſh-- 
ing down from a mountain with great violence; 
through nine mouths; 2 


Antenor potuit,. mediis elapſus Achiris, 

© Illyricos penetrare ſinus, atque intima tutus 

0 — Liburnorum, et fontem ſuperare Ti- 
« mavi; 

Unde per ora novens; vaſto cum murmure- 
* montis, 

«© It mare proruptum, et pelago premit arvi+ 
« fonanti,” 


The far — in the paſſage undere con- 
ſideration, and the fors Timavs, in the ffrff 
| Aencid, both relate to the mountains in which 
that river riſes, which thoſe were to ſurmount, 
who went out of Italy into f 

Hyri- 


7. Stue oram Miyrict legis' degnaoris.] 
cum, Illyris, or Ulyria, is that whole c . 
which Bes em the Northern fide of the Adria. 
tick, oppoſite to Italy. It is commonly div idet 
into two regions, Liburnia on the Eaſt, and 
Dalmatia on the Weſt. 


Lego is uſed for keeping near the coaſt at ſeas. 
in the ſecond Georgick; 


0 


© —— Primi lege littoris-oram.” 


Burman is of opinion, that it _ as well be 
meant of marching by land near the fhor. 
En erit unguam. ] . ey! note on ver. 68, 


of the fut Eclogue. ſer 
10. 8 


. „ 
5 , OE. . 
1 P =. 


10. Sola Sophecleo, & 7 — the A- 
thiminn was eſteemed the prince of Tragick 
poetry. He is ſaid to have been the firſt, who 
mtroduced the cothurnus or buſkin, which was a 
kind of boot, reaching up to the calf of the leg, 
and having thick ſoals of cork, to make the 
actor appear taller than bis natural fize. This 
— ſtrong proof, that Pollio is the per- 

ſon here intended. It appears ſufficiently, that 
this great perſon was a writer of Tragedies from 
the following lines of Horace, diefe o Poll 


< Paulum ſeverae Muſa Tragoediae 
S Defit theatris : mox, ubi'publicas 
<< Res ordinaris, grande munus 

Ceeropio repetes cothurno.” 


Thoſe, who will have Auguſtus to be meant, | T 
ſtrain hard r . poet and a writer 
of tragedies. t the authori are 
able to produce, 1 cg 
mentions his writing a tragedy called Ajax. But 
even Suetonius ſeems to think the Emperor was 
hut a forry poet; and ſays exprefsly, that 
he began his Ajax with much ſpirit, yet 
he found his ſtile to flag in ſuch a . 
he went on, that be d 
« Poeticam ſummatim attigit. Unus liber wer delle 
46 ſcriptus ab eo hexametris verſibus, cujus et 
« m et titulus eſt Sicilia. Extat alter 
modicus Epigrammatum, quae fere 


quaerentibuſque amicis quid- 
pondit, Ajacem fuum 
It is hardly pro- 

this tragedy be- 


young for ſuch an attempt, when Julius Caeſar 
was murdered ; and from that time to the bat- 
de of Philippi, he does not ſeem to have been 
at leiſure to make verſes; Some will have tua 
carmina to mean, not the verſes of Auguſtus, 
3 written in his rise which is a 
interpretation. 
* n tibi defnet.] This is 
os which 


me 


to be a full 


| Sola Sophocles tua carmina Jn Sl An. 
4 te principium; tibi deſinet: accipe juſſis 


Carmina 


Ee" that the of this Eclogue is Au- 
The x he ptr the firſt Eclogue cele- 
brates Auguſtus, and the Aeneid, the laſt of 
our poet's works, is alſo written in honour of 
—— ICIS ©. 
wing the Ti to be the e, be- 
— — written before the diviſion 
of the lands; and conſequently, if that was 
the firſt, the Pharmaceutria could not poſſibly 
be dedicated to A when he was return 
ing from Philippi. He therefore ſuppoſes, either 
that this was the firſt ; or elſe that Virgil al- 
ludes to ſome other poem dedicated to Auguſtus, 
which he did not think worthy of being pre- 
ſerved. I with the learned father, that 
—_ the Eclogu logues were written before the 
It is very probable, that the Alexis, 
the „and the Daphnis were all written 
before it. But it is by no means probable, that 
this, which is allowed, by the general conſent 
of the Commentators, to be the fineſt of all 
the Eclogues, except the Pollio, ſhould be the 
firſt attempt of our Poet. As for any other 
poem, dedicated to Auguſtus, and afterwards' 
ſuppreſſed, it is a mere conjecture, without any 
foundation, and therefore does not require to be 
conſidered, But if it is neceffary to take the 
expreſſion before us in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, that 
Virgil really began and ended with the ſame 
patron ; it might with more probability be 
aſſerted that it was meant only of the Eclogues ; 3 
and then Gallus will be the perſon. It is cer- 
tain, that the laſt Eclogue was devoted to Gallus; 
and we need only take up the common tradition, 
that the Silenus was publiſhed before the death 
of Cicero, and ſuppoſe that to be the firſt at- 
tempt of our Poet; and we ſhall have as good 
a proof in behalf of Gallus, as any that has 
been produced in ſavour of Auguſtus. Catrou 
himſelf thinks we ought not to reject the com- 
mon tradition, that the Silenus was read in the 
theatre; and that Cicero cried out Magnat ſer: 
altera Romae, Now we may remember, | 
Gallus was celebrated with great elegance i 
that poem. Therefore, if that ſtory be true, 


: 


1 |the Silenus was probably the very firſt of theſe 
compc ſitions; 
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Carmina coepta tuis, atque hanc fine tempora circum 


Inter victrices hederam tibi ſerpere lauros. 


compoſitions; and conſequently they began and 
ended with Gallus. Thus we ſee, that this ar- 
gument proves either nothing or too much. 
Our old tranſlator W. L. in his note on this 
paſſage, explains it thus; I began this kind 
„of Paſtoral verſe, at thy command, and will 
“ ceaſe to goe on in this kinde likewiſe, any 
& farther, when it ſhall pleaſe thee to com- 
% mand.” This interpretation might be ad- 
mitted; but in truth, this expreſſion of beginning 
with any one and ending with him, was no 
more than a high complement amongſt the An- 
cients. In the ninth Iliad, Neſtor prefaces a 
ſpeech to Agamemnon in the following manner; 
« O moſt auguſt Atrides, O king of men, 
cc 
& will I begin; becauſe thou art king over 
« many people, and Jupiter has given thee a 
c ſceptre and laws to provide for them :” 


*Arpeidn xb, &vat cvdpur 'AYapepvor, 

*Ev cel pev Mh, oto d dH Uvexz π 
Aach £00k avat, xai To Zeug EV YUaAICE 
Exnmlpov * not Sica, iva oÞior Ho”, /a. 


But the famous old orator, having made this 
ceremonious preface, does not think himſelf 
obliged literally to end with the praiſes of Aga- 
memnon as he had begun; for he cloſes his 
\ ſpeech, with telling him he had injured Achilles, 
and perſuading him to make reſtitution ; 


*Eftrs Tov ore dioyevis Bpionide xoupny 

Xwopfvou ANN Eng xAioindev dfv 

Ori xaF nutrepev ye voor” father Yap TH TywyE 
id amtauIeroper' ov d ow pryarnrops N ufd; 
"Eifas dvipa Qipiclov, du aFavato Wis rica, 
'Hripnoas' H yap ixtis Yipas” HAN ir Xa ww 
ÞpaluperY ws xiv uv aperoujpever Noi 
Adpuciv Y de Freooi Te prin xjoios, 


« When from Pelidesꝰ tent you forc'd the maid 
I firſt oppos'd, and faithful, durſt diſſuade; 


Agamemnon ! In thee will I end, in thee | logu 


Frigida 


© But bold of ſoul, when headlong fury fir'd, 
© You wrong'd the man, by men and gods 
% admir'd : | 
C Now ſeek ſome means his fatal wrath to end, 
With pray'rs to move him, or with gifts to 
Mas. 


PoPEx, 


This is ending with Achilles, rather than with 
Agamemnon. Thus we are not to underſtand 
the paſſage before us literally ; or to imagine 
that the Poet meant, in ſtrictneſs of f. 9 
either that he had begun his poems with Pollio, 
or that he would end them with him. 

Accipe {is Sc.] Thus in the ſixth Ec- 
logue; Non injuſſa cano.” This paſſage 
pleads ſtrongly for Pollio. If Auguſtus was the 
perſon intended, Virgil muſt have received his 
commands to write this Eclogue, before he went 
into Macedon againſt Brutus and Caſſius. But 
it does not appear that Virgil was admitted to 
the friendſhip of Auguſtus, till after the diſ- 
tribution of the lands. For even then, we find 
in the ninth Eclogue, that the Poet implores the 
protection of Varus; which he would have had 
no occaſion to have done, if he himſelf had been 
in the favour of Auguſtus, as the writers of his 
life would have us believe. 

13. Vifrices .. . . lauros.] Crowns of bay 
were worn by conquerors in their triumphs. 
Hence Ruaeus concludes, that this expreſſion re- 
lates to the triumph, which Pollio obtained for 
his victory over the Dalmatians. But it ſeems 
more probable, as has been already obſerved, 
that it is a poetical prediction of his victory, 
which happened to be verified. 

Hederam tibi ſerpere.] The pottical ivy is 
that ſort with golden berries, or Hedera baccis 
aureis, There is a very great pottical delicacy 
in this verſe. The "7 is well known to be 
an humble, creeping plant. "Therefore, when 


he intreats his patron to permit this ivy to 


creep among his victorious bays ; he deſires him 
to condeſcend to accept of theſe verſes in the 
midſt of his victories. | 


| 
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Frigida vix caclo noctis deceſſerat umbra, 


Cum ros in tenera pecori gratiſſimus herba eſt: 15 


Ineumbens tereti Damon fic coepit olivae. 

Dau. Naſcere, praeque diem veniens age, Lucifer, almum: 
Conjugis indigno Niſae deceptus amore. 

Dum queror, et Divos, quanquam nil teſtibus illis 


14. Frigida vir caels, &c. ] The Poet now 
begins the ſubject of his and repre- 
ſents the defpairing lover Damon, as having fat 
up all night, and beginning his complaints with 
the firſt of the morning. 

* Scarce had the cold ſhade of night retired 
c from the heavens, when the dew on the ten- 
« der graſs is moſt agreeable to the cattle : Da- 
© mon leaning againſt a round olive-tree thus 
cc yy 


16. Incumbens tereti alivac.] Some imagine 
the Poet to mean, that Damon is leaning on a 

ſtick made of the olive-tree; but this image 
is very low: ſurely he deſcribes him leaning 
againſt the tree itſelf. Any thing round, as a 
pillar, or the body of a tree, is called teres. La 
Cerda obſerves à great beauty in the variety of 


preſented lying at eaſe under a beech: in the 


mountains: in the third, Palaemon invites the 
ſh to ſit down on the ſoft and verdant 
graſs. In the fifth, Menalcas and Mopſus retire 
into a cave, overſhadowed by a wild vine: and 
here Damon pours forth his lamentations under 
the ſhade of an olive- tree. 


17. Naſcere praeque diem, &c.] Damon be- 
gins with calling upon the dawn to riſe, and 
bring on the day; and opens the ſubject of his 
complaint, the infidelity of Niſa. 


Profeci, extrema moriens tamen alloquor hora. 20 


Incipe 


« Dam. Ariſe, O Lucifer, and preceding 
2 ng on the day ; whilſt I, deceived. by the 
*© cruel love of Niſa, my bride, complain, and 
dying invoke the gods in my laſt hour, though 
I have hitherto profited nothing by calling 
them to witneſs. Begin with me, my pipe, 
* the Maenalian ftrains;” 

Lucifer.) Lucifer is generally underſtood to 
mean the planet Venus, when ſhe is ſeen in the 
morning, and is the laſt ſtar that diſappears, as 
the day comes on. The poets ſeem to have 
imagined, that it was a ſtar, which, by it's 
riſing, denoted the approach of the morning. It 
was ſuppoſed to be the favourite ſtar of Venus, 
whence the lover invokes it with propriety. Thus 
our Poet, in the ſecond Aeneid. 


* Jamque jugis ſummae ſurgebat Lucifer Idae, 
* Ducebatque'diem :” | 


and in the eighth ; 


« Qualis ubi oceani perfuſus Lucifer unda, 
* Quem Venus ante alios aſtrorum diligit ignes, 
« Extulit os ſacrum caelo, tenebraſque reſolvit.“ 


Perhaps it was the fame with Aurora, or the 

2 ] It js plain, tha does 
18. Cenjugis.] It i t conjux 

not ſignify a tuiſe in this place; but only one 

who had engaged her promiſe. Thus maritus 

is uſed for a woer, in the fourth Aeneid; 


21. Incipe 


Bucolic. Ecl. VIII. 


Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, verſus. 
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Maenalus argutumque nemus pinoſque loquentes 
Semper habet: ſemper paſtorum ille audit amores, 


Panaque, qui primus calamos non paſſus inertes. 


Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, verſus. 


Mopſo Niſa datur: quid non ſperemus amantes: 


Jungentur jam gryphes equis, aevoque ſequenti 


21. Incipe Maenalios, &c.] Theſe intercalary | 
verſes, like what we call the burthen of a ſong, 
are in frequent uſe among the poets. Thus 

Theocritus, in his firſt Idyllium ; 


" Apxere Puxonnas, Mara: Sixt, & ar acide. 
And in the ſecond; 


"Ioyt, Axe Ty r £j40v wr dd Tov dvd. 


— 


22. Maenalus argutumque nemus, c.] From 
the firſt mention of the * ſtrains, Da- 
mon immediately turns to a celebration of that 
famous mountain; to which he poetically aſ- 
Cribes a voice and ears. 

«© Maenalus always has a whiſpering wood, 
© and vocal pines: he always hears the loves of 
4 ſhepherds, and Pan, who firſt of all would 
& not ſuffer reeds to be idle. Begin with me, 
« my pipe, the Maenalian ſtrains.” 

aenalus, or in the plural number Maenala, 

is a high mountain of Arcadia, ſacred to Pan. 
It is ſaid to have had it's name from Maenalus, 

the ſon of Lycaon. 
Argutumque nemus.] See the note on arguta, 
ver. I. of the ſeventh Eclogue. 
' Pinoſque loquentes.} Maenalus is ſaid to abound 
with pines. The mention of vocal groves is 
frequent amongſt the Poets, | 

24. Panaque, qui primus, c.] See the notes 


on ver. 31. and 32. of the ſecond Eclogue. 


| With winged courſe, o'er hill or moo 


Cum 


26. Mopſo Niſa datur, &c.) He now ex- 
plains the full cauſe of his grief; the nuptials 
of Niſa with his more happy rival Mopſus, 
whom he congratulates ironically. 

Niſa is given to Mopſus: what may not 
ve lovers hope? Now ſhall gryffons be joined 
with mares, and in another age the timorous 
deer ſhall come to drink with the dogs. Cut 
* new torches, O Mopſus: your wife is leading 
home. Scatter thy walnuts, O bridegroom : 
for thee Heſperus riakes Oeta. Begin with 
*© me, my pipe, the Maenalian ſtrains “. 

27. Fungentur jam gryphes equis.] Damon 
paſſionately deſcribes the marriage of Niſa with 
Mopſus, as ſomething monſtrous. The gryf- 
fon is a fabulous monſter, ſaid to have the body 
of a lion, and the head and wings of an eagle : 
theſe animals are pretended to live in the moſt 
northern parts of Europe, where they dig gold 
out of the mines, and keep a guard over it. It 
is ſaid, that the Arimaſpians, a people with one 
eye in the middle of their foreheads, are engaged 
in continual wars for this precious metal. This 
ſtory is at leaſt as ancient as the time of Hero- 
dotus, who mentions it in his third Book. But 
that Hiſtorian juſtly thinks it incredible: and 
Pliny alſo, who quotes this ſtory from Herodotus, 
thinks the exiſtence of the gryffons to be fabu- 
lous. Milton alludes to this ſtory of the gryffons, 
in the ſecond book of his Paradiſe Loſt ; 


« As when a Gryfon through the wildnerneſs 
dale 
6 arſues 
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Mopſe, novas incide faces: tibi ducitur uxor. 
Sparge, marite, nuces: tibi deſerit Heſperus Oetam. 


p. Virgilii Maronis 


Cum canibus timidi venient ad pocula damae. 


30 


Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, verſus. 


<«< Purſues the Arimaſpian, who by ſtealth 
Had from his wakeful cuſtody purloin'd 
44. The guarded gold.” 


28. Timidi. . . damae.] It is to be obſerved, 
that Virgil makes dama to be of the maſculine 
gender here, as well as in the third Georgick ; 


G.—_ Timidi damae, cervique fugaces.” 


29. Novas incide faces.] He invidiouſly ex- 
horts Mopſus to make all due preparations for 
celebrating his nuptials. The bride uſed to be 
led home by night, with lighted torches before 
her. Theſe torches were pieces of pine, or 
other unctuous wood, which were cut to a 
point, that they might the more eaſily be in- 

Thus we read in the firſt Georgick ; 


*— Ferroque faces inſpicat acuto.“ 


We find in Plutarch's Roman Queſtions, that 
the number of torches carried before the bride 
was exactly five. 


Tibi ducitur uxor.)] This part of the cere- 


mony, of leading the bride home to her huſ- 
band's houſe, ſeems to have been accounted fo 


eſſential a part of the nuptial ceremony, that 

ducere uxorem is commonly uſed for to marry. 
30. Sparge marite nuces.] That nuces ſignify 

walnuts, and that they bad a myſtical ſignifica- 


tion in the nuptial ceremonies, has been ob- 


ſerved, in a note on ver. 187. of the ſecond 


 Georgick. Some are of opinion, that the 


bridegroom, by throwing nuts among the boys 


to ſcramble for them, ſignified that he himſelf 


O digno conjuncta viro! dum deſpicis omnes, 
Dumque tibi eſt odio mea fiſtula, dumque capellae, 


Hirſutumque 


now left children's play; whence nuces relinguer⸗ 
became a proverbial expreſſion. This ſeems to 
— by the following paſſage of Ca- 
tullus; — | 


* Da nuces pueris iners 
« Concubine: ſatis diu 
« Lufifti nucibus: lubet 
Jam ſervire Thalaſſio. 
© Concubine, nuces, da.” 


Tibs deſerit Heſperus Oetam.] Oeta is a high 
mountain of Theſſaly. Servius would infer from 
this paſſage, and another in the ſecond Aeneid, _ 


cc Jamque jugis ſummae ſurgebat Lucifer Idae, 


that the ſtars were ſuppoſed to riſe from Ida, 
and to ſet behind Oeta. But it is plain, that 
this imagination of his is wrong; for the Poet 
does not here ſpeak of the ſetting, but of the 
riſing of Heſperus. Catullus alſo ſpeaks of the 
approach of Heſperus, in his poem on the mar- 
riage of Peleus and Thetis; | 
/ 
4 Adveniet tibi jam portans optata maritis 
* Heſperus : adveniet fauſto cum ſidere conjux: 


and in other places. 


”— 


32. O digno conjun#ta, &c.) He commends 
the choice of Niſa ironically, and accuſes her of 
infidelity. 

„Oh! thou art married to a worthy huſ- 


„ band, whilſt thou deſpiſeſt all others; and 
| | «© whilſt 


. 
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Hirſutumque ſupercilium, prolixaque barba: 


Nec curare Deum credis mortalia quenquam. 


Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, verſus. 


Sepibus in noſtris parvam te roſcida mala, 1 


& whilſt thou hateſt my pipe, and my goats, 
and my ſhaggy eye-brow, and my long beard : 
* and doſt not believe, that any god regards 
« human affairs. Begin with me, my pipe, 
„* the Maenalian 7 92 3 
Hir ſutumque ſupercilium, &c. us the 
CARS. A 8 tells Galatea, that ſhe 
does not love him, becauſe he has a great ſhaggy 
eye - brow, that extends from ear to ear; 


DiyGoxw, Xapicrox Nh, Tivo ovvexa (eyes. 

Odvexc f Acoiae july op E Walt er 

"EE wrog rtrarat Wort Fuwrepov, Os juice jaarxpe 

« The cauſe of all thy hate, dear Nymph, I 
„ know, 

« One large wide gap ſpreads croſs. my hairy 
„ brow 


« From ear to ear.” 
CREECH. 


LaCerda. is of opinion, that Damon, by this 
expreſſion, declares to Niſa, that his love for 
her has made him neglect his perſon. But ſurely 
love uſually inclines a man to be more exact in 
his dreſs. Beſides I do not apprehend, that the 
hairineſs of the eye-brow is cauſed by negligence. 
Ruaeus agrees with La Cerda; though he ſug- 
geſts another interpretation ; that the ſhepherd 
deſcribes the hairineſs of his body, to denote his 
ſtrength. It is true, that the hairineſs of the 
body is uſually a. mark of ſtrength : but then it 
is. not uſual-with women to deſpiſe a man for his 
ſtrength of body. Perhaps this is ſpoken ironi- 
cally, as well as O digno conjun#ta viro; and 
Damon may mean, not that he himſelf is this 
rough unpoliſhed ſellow, but his rival: for this 
whole paragraph ſeems to be intended to inſult 
Niſa on her choice of Mopſus. The Earl of 
Lauderdale follows. the opinion of La Cerda; 


Dux 


c You are well-match'd, and light the courting 
„ ſwain 

„ Whilſt you with pride my pipe and goats 
« diſdain, 

* Careleſs, diſtracted now my looks appear, 

My comely chin o'erſpread with buſhy hair, 

As if the gods regarded not my pain.” 


Prelixa.], Some read promiſſa, which Pierius 
ſays, does not diſpleaſe him; becauſe it is fre- 
quently uſed by the Latin authors : but' he finds 
prolixa in all his ancient manuſcripts, Hein- 
ſius, according to Burman, contends fer pro- 
miſſa, which reading he finds in ſeveral manu-- 
ſcripts. 


37. Sepibus in naſtris, &c.] The ſhepherd 
now re-calls the time, the place, and the man- 
ner of his firſt falling in love with her, when 
he was very young. 

IJ faw thee, when thou waſt a little girl, 
gathering dewy apples with thy mother, in 
our hedges ; T was your conductor: my thir- 
teenth year was then juſt begun: I could then 
<< juſt reach the brittle branches from the ground. 
*©- How did I ſee, how was I undone! how was 
I loft in fatal error! Begin, with me, my. 
pipe, the Maenalian ſtrains.“ 

The reader eannot but obſerve the elegant 
and natural paſtoral ſimplicity of this paragraph, 
The age of the young ſhepherd, his being 
but juſt able to reach the boughs of the apple 
trees, his officiouſneſs in helping the girl and her 
mother to gather them, and his falling in love 
with her at the fame time, are circumſtances ſo 
well choſen, and expreſſed ſo naturally, that 
we may look upon this paſſage, as one of thoſe 
numerous, eaſy, and delicate touches, that 


diſtinguiſh the hand of Virgil. 
| This 
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P. Virgiki Maronis - 


Dux ego veſter eram, vidi cum matre legentem : 
Alter ab undecimo tum me jam ceperat annus : | 


Jam fragiles poteram a terra contingere ramos. 


Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abſtulit error 


- _ . — 


This paſſage is an imitation of the following 
verſes, in the Cyclops of Theocritus. 


Hfae du fe Tye, vita, TH di NAH. 

Hedge ipg ovy navi, Venous danindia Quane 

E pes hifi & dd nysuoruer. 

« T loy'd thee, Nymph, I low'd e'er ſince you 
cc 


&* To pluck our flow'rs ; from thence I date my 
flame. 

6 My eye did then my feeble heart betray, 

« I know the minute of the fatal day, 

« My mother led you, and I ſhew'd 'the 


«© way.” CREECH. 


38. Matre.] Servius ſays, that the pronoun 
being omitted, it may ſignify either the ſhep- 
herd's or the girl's mother. | Cerda contends 
for the former; becauſe in the paſſage laſt 
quoted, the Cyclops repreſents Galatea coming 
along with bis mother. Ruaeus is for the lat- 
ter, as is alſo Catrou, and Dr Trapp; | 


Thee with thy mother in our meads I faw :” 


It is moſt probable, that it was the girl's mother; 
becauſe he could have no occaſion to ſhew his 
own mother the way about their own grounds. 
39. Alter ab undecimo.] Servius underſtands 
it to mean the thirteenth, Id eſt, tertius de- 
& cimus: alter enim de dugbus dicimus. Jo- 
ſeph Scaliger, and La Cerda are of the ſame o- 
on. 
2-6 to the eleventh ; as alter ab illo does not ſig- 
aify the third after him, but the ſecond to him. 


uacus ſays it is the twelfth, the next [paſli 


Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, verſus, 
Nune ſcio quid fit Amor. Duris in cotibus ſlum 


Aut 


I have tranſlated it thirteenth ; becauſe that age 
ſeems to make the ſhepherd full as young, as he 
could eafily be ſuppoſed to be, when he fell in 
lov 


e. 
Ceperat.] Some manuſcripts have acceperat, 
according to Pierius and Heinſius. 

41. Ut vidi, Sc.] The Poet adorns this 
beautiful paſſage with an imitation of a line 
taken from the ſecond Idyllium of Theocritus ; 


* Thos de hee Os d ul Fupads Kb. 
The Greek Poet alſo thus deſcribes the ſudden 
paſſion of Atalanta for Hippomenes, in his 
Alr Av. 


— A AraAavr 


*Ns idov, ws tuavn, ws is NaN er iger. 


* When young Hippomenes ſought the maid's 
embrace, | 

* He took the golden fruit, and ran the race: 

But when ſhe view'd, how ſtrong was the 


„ ſurprize |! | 

* Her ſoul took fire, and ſparkled thro' her 
eyes. 

* How did her paſſions, how her fury move 


* How ſoon ſhe leap'd into the deepeſt love l“ 
| | CREECH. 


4 


| 43. Nunc 1, Sc.] Damon having men- 
tioned the beginning of his love, turns 
his ſong to the cruel temper of the god of that 


on . 
„ Now know I what is Love. Either Tma- 


„ rus, or Rhodope, or the utmoſt Garamantes 
© bring 


Aut Tmarus, aut Rhodope, aut 


Nec generis noſtri puerum, nec ſanguinis edunt. 


Ecl. VIII. 
extremi Garamantes, 
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45 


Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, verſus. 
Saevus Amor docuit natorum ſanguine matrem 


„bring him forth, no boy of our race, or 
© blood. Begin, my pipe, with me, the Mae- 
& nalian ſtrains.” 

Thus the Goatherd, in the third Idyllium of 
Theocritus ; 


Ne, Zy vv Tov *Epwra, apys Geog, N pa neaivas 
Maodev Ne, Jpupa vi pv FrpeÞs hd rng. 


« I know what Love is now, a cruel god, 
« A tygreſs bore, and nurs'd him in a wood.” 
| CREECH, 


44. Aut Tmarus.] The common reading 
is Iſmarus. Fulvius Urſinus found aut Iſmarus, 
in two very ancient manuſcripts. He alſo men- 
tions another ancient copy, which he had out 
of the library of Peter Bembus, in which it 
was written aut Tmarus, which he takes to be 
the true reading. Heinſius alſo, according to 
Burman, found aut Tmarus in ſome copies, and 
aut Marus in others. Strabo, in his ſeventh 
book, ſpeaks of the mountain Tomarus, or 
Tmarus, as belonging to Dodona ; H Awdwyn 
Taivvy T6 A THAGey vo Oeompwrors Ny al To 
Thor 5 paper & Tdpos, druf Myeran, i" 
W XEITG& To lep It ſeems probable, that this 
Tmarus, or Tomarus, is the mountain here 
ſpoken of by Virgil; that he wrote aut Tmarus 
aut ; and that ſome of the tranſcribers, 
having before met with Iſmarus and Rhodope 
2 inaccurately wrote aut Iſmarus aut 

odope. Others, obſerving that aut Iſmarus 
could not ſtand in the verſe, took the liberty of 
omitting aut. In thoſe copies, which have aut 
Marus, it can. hardly be doubted, that the T is 
left out by miſtake, which might happen very 


eaſily, as the moſt ancient manuſcripts were in 


capitals, without any diſtinction of the words, 


n 
VSAVTRHODOPE. That 


Commaculare 


the disjunctive particle aut was intended to be 
thrice repeated in this verſe ſeems probable, from 
it's being intended to imitate one in the OaXveia 
of Theocritus; 


HA, I Podorav, N Kaixacov t XaTUvTG. 
In like manner we read in the firſt Georgick, 
* Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia.“ 


Maſvicius, Heinſius, Cuningam, and Burman 
have aut Tmaros, La Cerd alto approves of 
aut Tmarus, though he preſerves Iſnarus in the 
text. The Earl of Lauderdale approves of 


Tmares; © 


I know what Love is now: it's birth muſt be 
* On horrid Tmaros, or cold Rhodope.” 


Extremi Garamantes.] The Garamantes were 
a ſavage people of Africa, about the torrid zone; 
ſo that they were thought to live as far to the 
ſouthward, as the earth is habitable. Hence 
they are called extremi, as Thule, or Schetland, 
is called ultima. | | 


47. Saevus Amor docuit, c.] From the 
mention of the cruelty of love, he paſſes to a 
notorious inſtance of the cruel effects of that 
paſſion, It taught Medea, he ſays, to murder 
her own children : and then he makes a queſtion,, 
whether Medea or Cupid is the more cruel. 
& Cruel Love taught a mother to ſtain her 
hands with the blood of her children: thou 
alſo waſt a cruel mother: waſt thou more a 
crue] mother, or he a wicked boy? He was 
a wicked boy, and thou alſo a cruel mother: 
Begin with me, my pipe, the Maenalian 


cc 
cc 
TL 
cc 
cc 


thus AVTTMAR 


“ ſtrains,” 
7 When 
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P. Virgilii Matonis 
Commaculare manus: crudelis tu quoque, mater: 


Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ile? 


Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque, mater. 


50 


Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, verſus. 


Nunc et oves ultro fugiat lupus, 


aurea durae 


Mala ferant quercus, narciſſo floreat alnus, 


Pinguia corticibus ſudent electra 


wy 


When Jaſon, with his companions the Ar- 
;auts, was come to Colchis, for the golden 

3 Medea, daughter of the king of that 
country, fell in love with him, inſtructed him 
how to ſurmount the difficulties,. that were in 
his way, and when he obtained the prize, went 
with him into Greece, where ſhe had children 
by him. But when Jaſon afterwards married 
another wife, Medea being” enraged, murdered 
the children which ſhe had by Jaſon. Ovid, in 
the ſeventh book of the Metargorphoſes, beau- 
tifully deſcribes the ſtruggles between honour 


and love in the breaſt of Medea, and the victory 


which Cupid, in ſpite of her reaſon, obtained 


over her; 


* $i poſſem, ſanior eſſem, 

Sed trahit invitam nova vis: aliudque Cupido, 
« Mens aliud ſuadet. Video meliora, proboque: 
« Deteriora ſequor.” 


w—— Could I, 1 fbould be well. _ 
A new-felt force my ſtriuing powres invades : 
47222 this, diſcretion that perſwades. 

T fee the better: IT approve it tos: 


The Poet could not have choſen a ſtronger in- 
ſtance of the cruel effects of this paſſion, out of 
all the poetical fables. This unhappy princeſs 
falls in love with a ſtranger, and. to his intereft 
ſacrifices her father, friends, and country : ſhe 
guits her native ſoil, is married to him, bears 
him children; and at laſt, being moved by 


SANDYS. 


myricae. 
Certent 


jealouſy, murders even thoſe harmleſs infants. 
he Perſian Hiſtorians, according to Herodotus, 
relate, that ſhe was carried off by ſome Greeks, 
who went up the river Phaſis, under pretence of 
trade : that the king her father ſent a herald 
into Greece, to demand ſatisfaction; but they 
refuſed to give him any, becauſe they had re- 
ceived none for the rape of Io, | 
o. Crudelis tu quoque mater.] Burman thinks, 
that Venus, the mother of Cupid, is meant in 
this place : but ſurely it can be no other than 
Medea. The ſhepherd accuſes Cupid, the god 
of love, of cruelty, for having incited a mo- 
ther to deſtroy her own children: he ſays this 
was cruelty in the mother; and then makes a 
queſtion, whether this was greater wickedneſs in 
Cupid, or greater cruelty in the mother ; and 
concludes, that the crime was equal: Cupid is 
wicked in having inſpired ſuch a paſſion ; and 
the mother is cruel, in having put ſuch a wicked - 
neſs in execution. Catrou looks upon theſe lines, 
as a mere playing upon words; and thinks 
Virgil deſerves our excuſe, becauſe he is not 
often guilty of this fault. But I believe the 
judicious reader will not think Virgil ſtands in 
need of any excuſe. Theſe repetitions beauti- 
fully expreſs the variety and confuſion of the 
ſhepherd's, thoughts, who knows not where to 
lay the blame; whether on Cupid or Medea; 
and at laſt concludes, that the crime is equal in 
both. be 


_ 


4 2. Nunc et oves, &c.] The ſhepherd now 


ä 


returns to the abſurdity of this match of Niſa 
with 


Bucolic. Ecl. VIII. 
Certent et cycnis ululae : ſit Tityrus Orpheus: 
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Orpheus in ſylvis: inter delphinas Arion. 


Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, verſus. 


Omnia vel medium fiant mare: 


with Mopſus, and declares that nothing can ſeem 
ſtrange after this unequal match. 

No alſo let the wolf flee from the ſheep 
© of his own accord: let the hard oaks bear 
“golden apples: let daffodils flower on the al- 
« der- tree: let fat amber ſweat from the bark 
c of the tamariſk: and let owls contend with 
„ ſwans: let Tityrus be Orpheus, Orpheus in 
< the woods, and Arion among the dolphins. 
Begin with me, my pipe, the Maenalian 
* ſtrains.” 

Aurea durae, c.] Thus Pope, in his third 
Paſtoral ; | 


Lt opening roſes knotted oaks adorn, 
And liquid amber drop from ev'ry thorn.” 


55. Cycnis.] The Ancients imagined, that 
the ſwans ſung ſweetly, eſpecially at the time of 
their death: but it ſeems to have been a vulgar 

Error, | 

56. Inter delphinas Arion.] Arion, according 
to Herodotus, was of Methymna ; was the 
chief muſician of his time, the inventor of 
Dithyrambicks, gave them their name, and 


taught them at Corinth.. According to that an- | 


_ cient hiſtorian, when Arion had lived a con- 
| ſiderable time with Periander, king of Corinth, 
he had a mind to travel to Italy and Sicily; 


where having acquired much wealth, he was | 


deſirous of returning, to Corinth. He hired a 
Corinthian veſſel at Tarentum, having a great 
confidence in thoſe people.. But he was deceived 
in his good opinion. of them: for they con- 
ſpired to rob him, and throw him over- board. 
In vain did the ſweet muſician intreat them to 
ſpare: his life, and take his money: they were 
deaf to his prayers, and only gave him his choice 
either of- killing himſelf, or jumping into. the 
ſea, He choſe the latter; and then deſired. 
leave to put on his beſt cloaths, and to give. 
them tune on his harp before he died. This 


. 28 


vivite ſylvae. 
Praeceps 


they aſſented to, being willing to hear the beſt 


muſician in the world perform before them. 


When the ſong was ended, he leaped into the 


ſea, with all his ornaments, and was taken up 
by a dolphin: which they did not perceive, and 
purſued their voyage to Corinth. But the dol- 
phin carried Arion ſafe on his back to Tae- 
narus, from which place he travelled by land to 
Corinth, and there related his adyenture. Peri- 
ander, not believing it, ſent him to priſon, and 
inquired for the accuſed mariners. When they 
were brought before the king, and queſtioned 
concerning Arion, they affirmed, that they had 
left him at Tarentum, living in great plenty. 
Then Periander cauſed him to be produced in 
the very garments, in which he had leaped into 
the ſea; with which they were ſo confounded, 
that they could not deny the fact. This ſtory, 
ſays Herodotus, is related both by the Corin-- 
thians and the Leſbians; and is farther con- 
Armed by a brazen ſtatue of a man riding on 
a dolphin; which he affirms was to be ſeen in 
his time at Taenarus. | 


58. Omnia vel medium, &c.] Damon at laſt 
reſolves to take leave of the world, and to drown. 
himſelf, | 
Let all things be converted into deep ſea : 
* farewel ye woods, I will throw myſelf head- 
long into the waters, from the top of a high. 
* rock: take this laſt gift of a dying perſon. 
«© Ceaſe, my pipe, now ceaſe the Meacnalian 
de ri. pro) end anus war atk / 
Medium fiant mare.] The ſhepherd does not 
really wiſh for an univerſal confuſion” of all * 
things: he means, that as he is going to take 
leave of the world, the earth is no longer any 
thing to him. " 


taking leave, like K gere adieu, fareweh Dapf- 
g 


Vivite.] That is valete, a word uſed in 


nis 
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Pracceps acrii ſpecula de montis in undas 
Deferar: extremum hoc munus morientis habeto. - 60 
Haec Damon: vos, quae reſponderit Alpheſiboeus, 
Dicite, Pierides: non omnia poſſumus omnes. 
 ALPHES, 


nis in like manner bids adieu to the wild beaſts, 
woods, and waters, in the firſt Idyllium = 
Denn 


« Ye wolves, ye lions, and ye boars, adieu; 
For Daphnis walks no more in woods wich 


A Bir Ae fair ſtreams that ſwell 
* Thro Thymbrian plains, ye ſilver ftreams 


« farewel.” CREECH, 
g. Pros ahi abs, Sc.] Thus Theocritus, | 
in bs third Idyllium ; _ 


d, Pairas Gros . 2 4. Tye cee, 
n nnen 0 Ypurevs, 


M jerkin's off, I'll leap into the flood 
rem yon high 
28 on hn 


Er thought, that Virgil here alludes to the 


famous rock in Leucadia, from which thoſe. 
who into the ſea were cured of their love. 


Thus Ovid, in the Epiſtle from Sappho to Phaon ; 
Hic ego cum laſſos pofuiſſem fletibus artus, | 
 _ «. Conffitit ante oculos Naias una meos. 

"02 \Confiitit, et dixit; Quoniam non — 
. U Ambracias terra petenda tibi. 
e errclio, quantum 1 


| 
2 


Mb. and feelPd with tears the 
| 23228 watry virgin food, —_ 


ond and cry'd, O you that love in vain / 


— 


155 „ and ſeek the E main. 
* | flands 


a ark rom whoſe i 
l fane rb, fr — 8 * 
e injur d lovers, leaping from above, 
Their flames extinguiſh, — forget to love, 


burn d, 


loy'd in vain. 
Porz. 


rock, ſtood | — 
; CRzxEECH, 


he is unable to proceed any farther by his own 

and upom the Muſes to relate the 
Alpheſiboeus. 

Thus Damon: Ye Muſes, relate what 

cy anfwered ; we cannot all do 


«6 


e popu Leucadiumque Vocait. | 


on aut . of the 


64. Efer 


| Bucolic. Ecl. VIII. 
Alruss. Effer aquam et molli cinge haee altaria vitta: 
verbenaſque adole pingues, et maſcula hu, 
Conjugis ut magicis ſanos avertere ſacris = 
Experiar ſenſus, nihil hic niſi carmina deſunt. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnimm. 
Carmina vel caelo poſſunt deducere lunam: 

Carminibus Circe ſocios mutavit Ulyſſei: 


+ 


« * 


1 S 


1 

* Effer a quam, We] Alpheſiboeus af- 

ſames the 1. of a ſorcereſs, who is perform 

ing a magical ſacrifice, in order to bring her 

= home, and regain his love which ſhe 
lo 


* ALPHEs. Bring out the water, and en- 

« compaſs theſe altars with a ſoft fillet : and 
„ burn fat vervain, and male frankincenſe, 
that I may try to ſubvert the right ſenſes of 
** my huſband by magical rites. Nothing is 
« wanting here but verſes. Bring, bring my 
«6 Daphnis home from the city, O my verſes.” 
h Theſe words of the ſorcereſs are addreſſed to 
her aſſiſtant, whoſe name we afterwards find to 
be Amaryllis. Some of the Commentators 
would fain read fer inſtead of er. But La 
Cerda has ſhewn, that they uſed hot water in 
their magical rites. Therefore we may under-| 
ſtand, that the water was heated in the houſe, 
and that the ſorcereſs calls upon Amaryllis to 
bring it out. 

Molli vitta.] The fillet is called ſoft, becauſe 
made of wool. See the notes on ver. 487. of}: 
the third Georgick. The ſorcereſs, in The- 
ocritus, calls out to have the cup ſurrounded 


with purple wool ; 
Erhloy T6 xeAibav Power £log awry. | 


65. Verbenas.] See the note on ver. 161. 
of the fourth Georgick. 

Maſcula thura.] The Ancients called the 
belt ſort of frankincenſe mult. be 


79 
Frigidus 


7 


67. Carmma.] Theſe verſes are a particular 
form of words, uſed in theſe ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies. From carmen our word charm is der 
rived. The verſe or charm here intended 
ſeems to be the next line; which is often re- 
peated, as the burthen of the ſong. It is much 
the ſame with that in 'Theocritus ; 

JE, Mut Tv vor d WoTk do Tov & L io. 
——C 

69. ES _ caelo, &c.] 1 para- 
graph, are enumerated che various powers of 
theſe ſuperſtitious yerſes, or charms. 

© Verſes can rg bring down the moon 
4 from heaven: by verſes Circe changed the 
* companions of Units: by ſinging the cold 
* ſnake is burſten in the meadows. | 0. 8 
15 © bring my Daphnis home from the city, 


. dap we 

t the moon could be brought down by 
magick, was a common opinion, not only 

the Poets, but of the Philoſophers alſo. Nhe 
Theſſalians were thought to be poſſeſſed of this 
art, more than any other people. The ſorcpreſs, 
in Theocritus, frequently calls on the moon to 
tell her whence her paſſion came; 


Dpdie6 per Thy IN I der xrro, w Fondue. 


Pierius ſays it is carmina et e caels in ſome ancient 
manuſcripts. 

70. Circe.] An enchantreſs, who turned the 
co ions of Ulyſſes into ſwine. See the 
tenth book of the G and the . ſeventh 


* 
4 
mn 


book of the Aeneids. 


G g « bath 71. Cantands.) 
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P. Virgilii 


rigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. \ 


Maronis 


— 


Terna tibi haec primum triplici diverſa colore 
Licia circumdo, terque haec altaria circum 


Effigiem duco. Numero Deus impare gaudet. 


. 


Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 
Necte tribus nodis ternos; Amaryli; colores 
Necte, Amarylli, modo: et Veneris dic vincula necto. 

Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 


Limus ut hic dureſcit, et haec ut cera liqueſcit 


71. Cantando.] Hence are 
words, inchant, and incantation. 
73. Terna tibi hace, &c.] She proceeds in 
her magical- ſuperſtitions, making uſe of the 
number three, which was thought to be ſacred. 

<« Firſt I ſurround thee with theſe three liſts | 


* 


diſtinguiſhed with three colours, and lead this 


image three times about theſe altars. The 
« deity deli in an odd number. Bring, 
« bring my nis home from the city, 

vc m 55 . 

1 The foreereſs, in Theocritus, makes uſe alſo 
of the number three; - 


Ee Tpis dend, 2) Tpis rddt w Puva, 


Numero. Deus impare gaudet.] The num- 
re thought the — perfect. of all 
numbers, having regard to the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end. Ihe deity here mentioned. is pro- 
bably Hecate, who preſided over magical rites, 


hs. —— 


\ 


| 77. Nefte * nodis, &c.] 


The 2 
peritition ls continued, | 4 N 


80 
Uno 


Knit three colours, with three knots, Ama- 
„ ryllis: knit them quickly Amaryllis: and 
4 ſay, I knit the knots of Venus. Bring, bring 
* my Daphnis home from the city, O my 
“ verſes.“ > 


ä 
” 


80. Limus ut hic, &c.]. The ſorcereſs pro- 
ceeds to the famous piece of witchcraft, the 
making of, images, which are ſaid to conſum2 
the perſon. for whom. they are made, as the 
images themſelves are conſumed ; and adds ſome 
other ceremonies.. 

As this mud hardens, and as this wax 
„ melts, by one and the ſame fire, ſo Daphnis 
by. my love. Crumble the cake, and kindle 
the crackling bays with bitumen. The cruel 
* Daphnis burns me, and I this bay in Daphnis. 
«© Bring, bring my Daphnis home from the 
city, O my verſes,” - | 

Here are plainhy two images defcribed ; one 
of mud and the other of wax: the former of 
which would neeeſſarity grow hard, and the latter 


| ſoften, in the ſame fire. Servius is of opinion, 
that che ſorcereſs here makes her own image o 
Imud; and that of Daphnis..of wax; that h 


may 
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3 * 
_ * *. 


Uno eodemque igni : fic noſtro Daphnis amore. 


Sparge molam, et fragiles incende bitumine lauros.- 


may melt with regard to her, like wax; but 
you obdurate to the woman he was now in 
love with, and to all others, as the mud har- 
dened in the fire. Others think both the images 
repreſented Daphnis: and not without reaſon; 
for how. ſhould the image of the ſorcereſs be 
ſuppoſed to make the heart of Daphnis hard to 
other women, by growing hard itſelf? But 
perhaps it may be beſt, to ſuppoſe with Servius, 
that the image of mud repreſented the ſorcereſs, 
and that of wax Daphnis: and that as Daphnis 
would melt into love of her, as his image diſ- 
ſolved, ſo ſhe would grow obdurate, as. her 
image hardened. This interpretation ſeems to 
agree,. with what ſhe wiſhes preſently after- 


wards; that he may love her vehemently, and 


that ſhe may not regard his paſſion ;. 
« Talis amor teneat : nec ſit mihi cura mederi.“ 


Horace alſo, in one. of his Satires, fpeaks of 
two witches, that made two images, one of 


| wool, and the other of wax; that the woollen 
one was the biggeſt, and ſeemed to lord it over 
the poor waxen one, which ſtood in a ſuppliant 
poſture, ready to-melt ; | 


Lanea et effigies erat, altera cęerea; major 
« Lanea, quae poenis compeſceret inferiorem. 
4 Cerea ſuppliciter ſtabat, ſcrvilibus, utque 
Jam peritura modis.“ 


The ſorcereſs, in Theocritus, melts wax in the 
fire, and prays, that Delphis alſo may melt in 
love; 


„ \ ay 9 7 , ; 
"Ns TovTov Tov Xapoy £YW Ty Jnithovi TAXWy. 


Ns ran un tpwros o Muvdiog euTia Ap. 


« As this devoted wax melts o'er the fire, k 
« Let Myndian Delphid melt in warm deſire.” 
CREECH. 


repreſentations of them in clay or wax, in or- 


der to conſume ſuch perſons by confiming their 


ou 
yu » © = 
LN 


—— ——— 


images. About the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, -many perſons were convicted of this, and 
other ſuch like practices, and executed accord- 
ingly. King James the Firſt, who then ſate 
upon the throne, was a great believer of the 
power of magick, and condeſcended ſo far, as 
to be the author of a book intituled Daemons- 
logie, in which, amongſt other particulars, he 
ſpeaks of theſe images as being frequently made 
at that time; and aſcribes the power of them to 
the devil. "To fome others at theſe times he 
„ teacheth,. how to make. pictures of waxe or 
„ claye, that by the roaſting thereof, the per- 
“ ſons that they beare the name of, may be 
<* continually melted or dried away by eontinuall 
„ ſickeneſſe. . , . . They can bewitch'and take 
the life of men or women, by roaſting of the 


<« their maſter to performe: for although that 
c inſtrument of waxe have no vertue in that 
„ turne doing, yet may he not very well, even 
by the ſame meaſure, that his conjured ſlaves 
«© melts that waxe at the fire, may hee not, I 
« fay, at theſe ſame times, ſubtily, as a ſpirit, ſo 
«© weaken and ſcatter the ſpirits. of life of the 
patient, as may make him on the one part; 
for faintneſſe, to ſweat out the humour of 
his bodie, and on the other part, for the 


his digeſtion, ſo debilitate his ſtomacke, 
<« that this humour radicall, continually ſweat- 


„ doe at the fire? And that knaviſh and cun= 
ning workeman, by trqubling him, onely at 


* betwixt the working of the one and the other; 
„ that both ſhall end as it were at one time.“ 


afraid of this, or any other power of witchcraft, 
except the moſt illiterate of the people. 
82. Sparge molam, c.] “ The mola was 


made of meal, ſalted, parched, and kneaded. 


K mellas.. 


Daplinis 


pictures, which likewiſe is verie poſſible to 


* not concurrence of theſe ſpirits, which cauſes. 


ing out on the one part, and no new good: 
„ ſucke. being put in the place thereof, for 
<« lacke of digeſtion on the other, he at laſt 
„ ſhall vaniſh 2way, even as his picture will. 


* ſometimes, makes a proportion, ſo neere- 


However, notwithſtanding the reaſonings of 
: . | this learned Monarch; I believe few are now 
In later times, there have been many, who. 
have attempted the lives of others, by making 


2 38 | 


* 


e die whence it uin cilietuats; and vidims | 


<< were {aid to be immelated; becauſe the fore- 
s heads of the victims, and the hearths, and 
<< the knives had this cake crumbled upon them. 
<< "Therefore this cake is crumbled upon the 
image of Daphnis, as upon the victim of this- 
<< great ſacrifce.” Ruazvus. 

In the fourth Aeneid, when Dido pretends to 
make 2a magical ſacrifice, in order to recover 
the love of Aeneas, among ather rites, ſhe 
makes uſe of this ſort of cake; + 


* m i, il { LE Ie 4. * t | 
«© Unam exuta pedemwinclis, in veſte tecincta, 
CTeſtatur moritura deos, et conſcia fati 

* Sidera“ 


An eee in Theneeiem, -bide her afifant 
crumble the cake, and fay I crumble the bones 
of Delphis ; 

cn Te Topi Tara dN inizaccy 
Dion dh,, wa ra; Opivas ixwrerorarc 3 
*H px i Tot, prurope x, Ti Ap ruh. 
Hav dra x, Ne rubra, Ta Ades colic 


. 


 Fragiles incende bitumine laures.] The bays 
| awere burnt alſo, in order to conſume the fleſh of 
the perſon, on-whoſe account theſe magical rites 
were performed. Thus Theocritus ; 


Abies  aiicow* iy d im A ¹i d 
Ae X ws evra Aopetti jpptYG KATTUYITATE, 
Kntarimns A d ora 'cidopurs abr 
Obrw Ta » Alpi i PAVYL oapx” ẽjñ ub. 
- « Firſt Delphid injur'd me, be rais'd my flame, 
4% And now I burn this bough ¶ bay] in Delphid's; 


P. Virgibi Maronis 

Daphnis me malus urit, ego hanc in Daphnide laurum 
Ducite ab urbe domam, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 
Talis amor Daphnim, qualis, cum feſſa juvencum 


85 
Per 


ragiles in this place does not brittle, 
but cracklmg ; "ol rey af wats gat he 
remarkably in the fire, and Theocritus ſpeaks 
of it's crackling, in the paſſage juſt quoted. 
Lucretius uſes fragiles, in the ſame ſenſe, when 
he compares the rattling found of thunder to the 
noiſe of the great canvaſs ſkreens, which were 
extended croſs the theaters, or to the crackling 
of parchment ; when blown about by the wind ; 


«© Dant etiam ſonitum patuli fuper aequora 
| mundi, 10 | "I 

« Carbaſus ut magnis intenta theatris 
«<< Dat crepitum malos inter jactata, trabeiſque: 
<< Interdum perſciſſa furit petulantibus Euris, 

«© Et fragilis ſonitus chartarum commeditatur; 
Id quoque enim genus in tonitru cognoſcere 

cc 0 


P01 | 
© Aut ubi ſuſpenſam veſtem, chartaſve volanteis 
<6 Verberibus venti verſant, planguntque per 
4 auras.” 


F 


The uſe of the bitumen ſeems to have been 
the ſame with that of brimſtone with us, in the 
making of matches. The twigs of bay were 
dipped into it, to make them kindle more readily. 
The bay was thought to efs, by it's crack- 
ling noiſe, a deteſtation of fire: Lauros qui- 
dem manifeſto abdicat i crepitu, et qua- 
„ dam deteſtatione.” Pin. lib. 16. c. ult. 
The ſame author adds, that Tiberius uſed to 
crown his head with bays, when it thundered; 
to preſerve himſelf from danger; Tiberium 


“ principem, tonante caelo, coronari ea ſolitum 


6 ferunt contra fulminum metus.” 
Lauros.] It is ramos, in the ancient Oblong 
manuſcript, according to Pierius. 


— 


« name. 
© As this doth blaze, and break away in fume, 
« (How ſoon it takes!) let Delphid's fleſh 
F * conſume.” - CREECH. 


— 


F 8. Talis amor Daphnim, &c.]. She now 
wiſhes, that Daphnis may be urged by the moſt 
violent love; and that ſhe may have no regard 
for his pains, 5 
* May 


© Bucolic. 


Per nemora atque altos quaerendo bucula lucos, 
Propter aquae rivum viridi procumbit in ulva 


3 ſuch a love poſſeſs Daphnis, as a hei- 
& fer feels, when wearied with ſeeking the bull 
& through the woods and thick groves, ſhe lies 
„ down on the ſedge by the ſide of a brook, 
« diftrefſed, and cares not to d even late 
at night: may ſuch a love poſleſs him, and 
«© may I have no inclination to cure him. 
Bring, bring my Daphnis home from the 
„ city, O my verſes,” | 
* "The known vehemence of this paſſion in a 
COW is 2 alluded to by the Poets. La 
Cerda thinks that Virgil imitates the following 
verſes of Lucretius ; 
« At mater virideis ſaltus orbata peragrans, 
« Linquit humi pedibus veſtigia preſſa biſulcis, 
Omnia conviſens oculis loca, fi queat uſquam 


Conſpicere amiſſum foetum : completque 


9 querelis 
« Frondiferum nemus adſiſtens; et crebra reviſit 
« Ad ſtabulum, defiderio perfixa juvenci, 
© Nec teneras ſalices, atque herbae rore vigentes, 
« Fluminaque ulla queunt ſummis labentia ripis 
Oblectate animum, ſubitamque avertere 
* curam ; 
« Nec vitulorum aliae ſpecies per pabula laeta 
S Derivare queunt alio, curaque levare : 
* Uſque adeo quiddam proprium notumque re- 
-- Fans.” 


The Earl of Lauderdale ſeems to have miſtaken 
the ſenſe of this paſſage; for he reprefents 
Daphnis as being already poſſeſſed by that paſ- 
fion, with which the ſorcereſs only wiſhes he 
may be inſpired ; 3 


„ Daphnis is ſeia d with ſuch defiring love Y 
«© As a young heifer that around does rove, 
To ſeek the bull thro? ev'ry copſe and 
mw - 2 

Near purling ſtreams, on the green bank 
lies down | . 

« Loſtto herſelf, nor thinks the night comes on, 
« When to th' expecting herd ſhe ſhould re- 


* wn, | 


— 


4 4 


Perdita, nec ſerae meminit decedere noi ; 


Talis 


© Such is fond Daphnis love, nor ſhall I eafe 
6c his pain.“ | 


86. Bucula.] It is a diminitive of bos. 
87. Propter aquae rivum, c.] Thus Lu- 
cretius; | 


*© —— Proftrati-in gramine molli 
«© Propter aquae rivum, ſub ramis arboris altae,” 


Procumbit in ulug.] $0 I read with Hein» 
ſius. Pierius found in ulua in the Lombard 
manuſcript; but he ſays i» berha is the more 
uſual reading. Heinſius, according to Burman, 
found in ulva in all his manuſcripts except one; 
and in one of them viridi concumbit in uus. 
Burman adds, that it is cenſedit in herba, in 
one of Heinſius's manuſcripts; and in umbra, 
in a Venice edition. I find in herba in the old 
Milan edition of 448 1 in folio, and that of Pyr 
ſon, and in the Antwerp edition of 1543 in 
oftavo, This reading is likewiſe admitted by 


Guellius, and La Cerda. But it is  ulva in 
the following editions, Lyons 1517 in folio, Ve- 
nice 1562 in folio, Paris 1600 in folio, Paris 
1540 and 1541, in quarto, Robert Stephens 
alſo, Aldus, Pulman, both the Heinſius's, Ru- 


aeus, Maſvicius, Cuningam,, and Burman read 


in ulva. Belides ulva ſeems a much more pro- 


per word in this place, than herba : for the cow 
is repreſented, as weary of her purſuit, and Iy- 
ing out obſtinately in the fields. To have 
made her reſt on the green graſs, would have 


been rather a pleaſing image, contrary to What 
is here evidently intended: but it agrees very well 


with the deſign of this deſcription to ſuppoſe her 
lying down on the caar/e /edge, in a marſhy 
place, by the ſide of a flow rivulet. See ver. 
175. of the third-Georgick... f . 

88.. Perdita, nec 1 Se.] This entire 
line, according to Macrobius, is taken from 


Varius. The whole paſſage of Varius is ſaid 


o 


«Cow 


b- 
A 
& 3 A 
: P. 
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Talis amor r teneat, nec ſit mihi cura mederi. 


Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite — 


Has olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille reliquit, 


4 Ceu canis umbroſam luſtrans Cortynia vallem, 
<« $i yeteris potuit cervae comprendere luſtra, 
* Saevit in abſentem, et circum veſtigia lu- 


N per nitidum tenues ſectatur dae: 
Non amnes illam medii, non ardua tardant. 
* Perdita _ ſerae meminit decedere nocti.“ 


> Et... 4 * 


91. Has oli exuvias, &c.] The forcerek pro- 
ceeds to a new fort of incantation — 
ing of the cloaths of Daphnis, under the 
threſhold, to make him return to her. | 

The perfidious wretch formerly left theſe 
* cloaths with me, the dear pledges of him- 
«ſelf : which now, O earth, I commit to thee 
under the very threſhold : theſe pledges muſt 
bring Daphnis back. Bring, bring my Daph- 
4 nis home from the city, O my verſes.” 

- Tbe ſorcereſs, in Theocritus, talks of burning h 


A: which had dropped from the 3 
.of Delphiss 


Tour xd was Maler v0 xptiomedov hart ADs, 
3 vH dpi fs wat g. 


4% This piece ſrom dear falſe Delphid's garment 
; & torn, : 

64 1 aner u and am reſoly'd to burn.“ | 
\ CREECH. 


oy 


mY little UE. he calls upon her aſſiſtant, 
to mix-up ſome drugs, and to anoint the threſhold 
of N with them. 


Nee 70 Tpnaca, WoTov Xaxov Xe a „, 

Olla, 8 re dra va. d bro 
Tas rin Pals r., as * | 
<< Alizard cher d, ſhall make a TOP” bowl 


' # To-morrow, ſtrong, to tame his ſtubborn foul, | 


2 


at © 


ti 


. = 


Pignora 


© Now take theſe n I'll procure thee 
«c mo 

And ſtrew Few at the threſhold of his door; 

«© That door where raging love has fix d my 

* as mind,” | 


La Cerda declares himſelf. a follower of Turne- 


bus, who tranſlates 9p%ve, in the laſt paſſage, 
1 which he thinks is confirmed by 
irgil's having uſed exuvias. The Scholiaſt upon 


Theocritus tells us, that 9povz are called by the 
Theſſalians variegated animals; by the Cy- 
prians flowered garments ; and by the Aetolians, 
drugs, according to Clitarchus. Opod, in this 
paſlage of Theocritus, is generally interpreted 
drugs, which indeed ſeems the moſt natural and 


obvious interpretation, But if Clitarchus, and 
the Scholiaſt are in the right, that the Theſſalians 


by Sp meant variegated animals : I ſhould 
then underſtand it, in this place, of the ſkin of 
the lizard, which is known to be ſpotted or va- 
riegated. Pound this lizard, ſays the ſorce- 
„ reſs, I will makea ſtrong potion of it to- 
* morrow: but in the mean time take theſe 
«© Ypoves, theſe ſpotted ſkins of lizards, and 
© ſqueeze them upon his threſhold,” Thus there 
is a wide difference between the two incanta- 
tions. One conſiſts in burning the garment, and 
applying the ſkin of a lizard, or ſome drug to the 
threſhold : the other in bu ing the garment 
under the threſhold, La Cerda finds another 
difficulty, that Virgil's ſorcereſs ſeems to propoſe 
the burying of the garments under her own 
threſhold ; whereas Theocritus, and other Poets 
ſuppoſe the application . to be made to the 
threſhold of the perſon beloved. But all this 
difficulty vaniſhes immediately, if we underſtand 
Daphnis to be the -huſband of the ſorcereſs ; 
as ſhe expreſsly calls him, in ver, 66. 


„ Conjugis ut magicis gangs a avertere FRO” 


« Experiar ſenſus,” 


car 


Bucolic. Ecl. VIII. 
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Pignora cara fui: quae nunc ego limine in ipſo, 
Terra, tibi mando: debent haec pignora Daphnim. 


Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 
Has herbas, atque haec Ponto mihi lecta venena, 
Ipſe dedit Moeris: naſcuntur plu 


95 


rima Ponto. 


His ego ſaepe lupum fieri et ſe condere ſylvis 


Moerin, ſaepe animas imis excire ſepulchris, 
Atque ſatas alio vidi traducere meſſees. 


Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 
Fer cineres, Amarylli, foras: rivoque fluenti, 


Conjux i is indeed uſed ſometimes, where there 
is not an actual marriage: but the true and 
5 ſenſe of the word is huſband or wife. 
refore, if Daphnis was the huſband of the 
ſorcereſs, her threſhold is his alſo. 
93. Debent haec pignora Daphnim.] Some 
ſuch word as reducere is thought to be here un- 
derſtood. Dryden tranſlates it, 


„ Theſe pawns, O facred earth! to me my 
„ Daphnis owe.” 


| 


95. Has herbas, &c.) In this paragraph, 
ſhe extols the power of the magical herbs and 
drugs, which ſhe has procured. 

Moeris himſelf gave me theſe herbs, and 
<< theſe drugs gathered in Pontus: very many 
« grow in Pontus. With theſe I have often ſeen 
« Moeris become a wolf, and hide himſelf in 
<< the woods; often have I ſeen him raiſe the 
<< ghoſts out of the deepeſt graves, and remove 
«<< whole fields of corn to another place. Bring, 
« bring my Daphnis home from the city, 
my verſes.” 

The ſorcereſs, in Theocritus, ſpeaks of ga- 


100 


Tranſque 


Trojans Pore 6. Wag Apes" To & i Wau 


Kai wh p4v0vros * bea, — You) 7 roi. 
"Ns 5 an Tel 2 is Tode dd Wepnoas 
Mauvopaivye TND, Airapas ixrooJe waAairipas, 


4 Hippomanes, a plant Arcadia bears; 

This makes ſteeds mad, and — excites the 
cc mares z 

« And oh ! that I could ſee my Delph hid come 

% From th* oyly fencing houſe ſo raving 
„ home.” CREECH. 


Ponto.] A country of Afia minor, bounded 
«© on the North by the 3 or Black- ſea, on 
„ the Eaſt by Colchis. Both theſe countries 
are fruitful bs in doiſons. Mithridates, who uſed 
© to eat poiſon, reigned in Pontus: and the 
<< famous ſorcereſs Medea was born in Colchis.“ 
RuaEvs. 

This country however was rather famous for 
drugs of extraordinary efficacy; for that is the 
true ſignification of venena in this place. See the 
note on vireſague Pontus caſterea, ver. 58. f 
the firſt Georgick. 


101. Fer cineres, &c.] The forcereſs, not 


| thering her plants in Arcadia; 


{ having had ſucceſs i in *** former incantations, 


ſeems 
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feems now to proceed to her moſt powerful 

piece of witchcraft, the throwing of the aſhes 

of the ſacrifice into the river, with an exaQt and | 
ticular ceremony. 

Bring the aſhes out of doors, Amaryllis; f 
< and throw them into the running ſtream, and 
© over your head: do not look back. With 
< theſe I will attempt Daphnis : He has no re- 
gad for the gods, none for verſes. Bring, 
< bring my Daphnis home. from the city,. O 

* my verſes.” 

* ſubſtances had been already burnt 

to: aſhes, in this 
frankincenſe, bays,. &c. The ſorcereſs therefore 
bids her affiſtant bring out theſe compounded, 


athes, and throw them into running water: ſhe| 
is to turn her back to the river, and to throw. 


them over her head. This was a ceremony fre- 

tly performed. by the Ancients, in their 
— Servius ſays, that the aſhes were 
thrown in this manner, that the gods re- 
ecive them, without ſhewing themſelves, which 
pt on extraor 


from being drowned ; ſhe him as ſoon 
| 25 he gets to ſhoar, to throw it into the ſea again, 
and to urn bi . | | 


* . 
Return the gift, and caſt it in the main; 
«« Obſerve my orders, and with heed obey, 
= Caſt it far off, and turn thy * 
or. 


In the ne Alctnens is directed by Ti- 


magical ſacrifice: vervain, | 


dinary | 
e fifth Odyſſey, when| 
Ino gives ber fillet to Ulyſſes, co preſerve him |. 
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Tranſque caput jace:' ne reſpexeris. © His ego Daphnim 
Aggredier, nihil ille deos, nil carmina curat. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 
Aſpice: corripuit tremulis altaria flammis | 


would have deftroyed the young Hercules, to- 
let one of her maids gather up the aſhes carefully, 
and throw them into the river, NOONE: 
behind her ; 


Pro. ot. ran X0vey Tvpes . rie 


Piharo 25 C WaCav, dre wer 
Pwyadas is wirpac wig bp 1 — 
S AflperTos. | 


« At morning-peep ſoon quench the blazing 
© wood, 

<« And. ſcatter all the aſhes o'er the flood, 

& And thence return, but with a ſteddy pace, 
Ba Bn look behind,” CREECH. 


103. Nibil ille deos, &c.) She ſeems, by 
this , to find that hitherto there has 
not 8 any ſign of good ſucceſs in her in- 
cantation; and to depend more upon this ſcatter- 


ing of the aſhes, than upon any — 
done before. 


105. 72 corripuit, &c.}. The — at 
laſt perceives ſome omens of ſucceſs : the em- 
bers kindle of their own accord; and the dog 


| barks; wherefore ſhe puts an end to Nor . 


tation. 

| <6 Sen: the embers themſelves, of their own 
„ accord, whilſt I forbear to carry them away, 
«< have ſurrounded the altar with flames: may 
eit be lucky! I know not certainly what it is: 


, and Hylax barks upon the threſhold : Do we 


£ believe it? or do they that love feign dreams 
to themſelves? Ceaſe, ceaſe, my verſes now, 
& for Daphnis is coming from the city.“ 
Servius, and others after him, ſuppoſe theſe 
words not to be ſpoken by the ſorcereſs; but by 


xcfias, aſter ſhe has burnt the ſerpents, that 


Amaryllis, who juſt as ſhe is going to take the 


aſhes away,. obſerves theſe omens, which ſhe 
| hopes 


Bucolic. 
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Sponte ſua, dum ferre moror, cinis ipſe: bonum fit ! 
Neſcio quid certe eſt : et Hylax in limine latrat. 


Credimus? an, qui amant, ipſi fibi ſomnia nne“ 


Parcite, ab urbe venit, jam parcite, carmina, Daphnis. 


hopes may be lucky; but ſpeaks doubtfully of 
them. I rather believe they are ſpoken by the 
ſorcereſs herſelf, The rapidity of the ache Sr 
the broken ſentences, and eſpecially the words 
qui amant, denote the perſon who was moſt in- 
tereſted in this ſacrifice. 

Corripuit tremulis altaria, &c.) The ſud- 
den blazing of the fire amongſt the embers was 
accounted a lucky omen by the Ancients. Plu- 
tarch relates an accident of this ſort, when the 
ladies were offering ſacrifice, at the time of Ca- 
tiline's conſpiracy. The Veſtal virgins con- 
gratulated Terentia the wife of Cicero on the 
omen; and directed her to encourage her huſ- 
band to proceed in his care for the common- 
wealth. 8 

107. Hylax in limme latrat.] The barking 


of the dog here is a ſign, that he perceives his 
maſter coming home. 

108. An qui amant, &c.) Thus Terence, 
in his Andria ; 


Num ille ſomniat 
« Ea, quae vigilans voluit?“ 


109. Parcite, ab urbe, c.] In the Ob- 
*© long Vatican manuſcript, the words are thus 
<< tranſpoſed, jam carmina parcite- but jam 
parcite carmina is more ſweet. In the Medi- 
“ cean copy, the verb venit is een, "ang 
& theline runs thus 


« Parcite, ab urbe demum, j Jam parcite carnina, 
« Daphnms.” f PreRzVs. 


— ont — 


EC LO GA NON A. 3 — 
M O E R I S. £ 


Lycipas, 


Lyc. O 


4. . us te Moeri [A G! This Eclogue 
is a dialogue for at ſhepherds, 17 
and Moeris, who are ſuppoſed to meet on the 
road to Mantua, and diſcourſe concerning the 
violence of the ſoldiers, to whom the neigh- 


bouring lands had been given. The Oaauow 


ey * 
* 
* "cy . 


1 
1 


vo te, 2 5. ? an, qua via duct, i in urbern? 


Mos; 


ner: ſome ſhepherds, as vid are travelling; 85 
happen to meet with the goatherd Lycidas, with 
whom they join company, and e each 
other with ſinging. | 

* Le. O Moeris, whither ' ate you tra- 
= velling? to the city, as the road leads? 


of Theocritus begins much after the ſame man- 


H h 2 « Moz. 
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Mos. O Lycida, vivi pervenimus ; advena noftri, 


Quod nunquam veriti ſumus, ut poſſeſſor agelli 


Nunc victi, triſtes, quoniam fors omnia verſat, 


Diceret: Haec mea ſunt; veteres migrate coloni. 


Hos illi, quod nec bene vertat, mittimus hoedos. 
I. vc. Certe equidem audieram, qua ſe ſubducere colles 


« Mox. O Lycidas, we have lived to fee 


they do him no good.” | 
3 Servius tells us, that Moeris is the 


fair a rr 
y aſſented to by the Commentators. But 
Catrou finds here a confirmation of his former 
ſtem, mentioned in the notes on the firſt Ec- 


. nd OD, that Moeris, in this place, 


EEE ns hes bo under- 
ſtood ; as if he had G 
„ an in urbem 


via ducit ?” 
2. A ee N 


<6 Si deſeris tu, periimus. 


that Moeris had lived long; 
that he was old when this misfortune happened. 
Hence Catrou 1 that he muſt needs be the 
old father of Virgil. But ſurely they rather 
mean that Moeris. laments, not that he has 
ed fo many years; but that it is a wonder 
he ſhould be alive, in the midſt of ſuch violence 
and outrage. 
Neftri . .. . . . agelli.) This expreſſion of aur 
farm is thought by Catrou, to be a confirma- 
tion, that Moeris is the father of Virgil; 


* 
2 - i _ . 


Incipiunt, 


© Would a farmer, (ſays he) a mercenary ſpeak 
<« in this manner? could he call another perſon's 


“ land his own, neftr: agelli? I anſwer he 


would : nothing is more common am ſer- 
vants, than to ſpeak after that manner : the 
coachman ſays my horſes, and the cook my hit- 
chen. Thus, in the Andria, when Davus aſks 
M whoſe child it is, ſhe anſwers your”s, 
meaning that it is his maſter's ; © Da. Unde 
« eft? dic clare. M. A'vobis.” And 

C Da. Cedo * puerum hic appoſuiſti 
„mihi. My. Tu neſcis! Da. Mitte id 
« ſcio: dic, quod . Veſtri. Da. 
& Cujus veſtri? A). Ev Thus alfo, 

in the Adelphi, Geta tells his miſtreſs, it is 
plaim that Aeſchinus has forfaken her, which 
he expreſſes by ſaying, he has forſaken us; 
% Illum alieno animo a nobis eſſe, res ipſa in- 
« dicat,” And a little afterwards the ſame 
ſervant ſpeaks to Hegio in the ſame ſtyle, when 
he means his miſtreſs, and her daughter; 


In te ſpes omnis, Hegio, nobis ſita eſt: 
Te ſolum habemus : tu es patronus, tu parens: 
Ille tibi moriens nos - commendavit ſenex. 


de 
quod 


Thus we ſee, it was cuſtomary in thoſe days, 
for common ſervants to ſpeak of their maſter's 
affairs as their own. It cannot ſeem ſtrange 
therefore, that Moeris, who appears toe be an 


upper ſervant, that had. in a good meaſure the 


management of the farm, ſhould call his mafter's 
land our land. 


7. Certe equidem audieram, &c.] Lycidas. 
expreſles his ſurprize at what Moeris tells him ;. 
becauſe 


Incipiunt, mollique jugum demittere clivo, 
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Uſque ad aquam et veteris jam fracta cacumina fagi, 


becauſe he had heard, that his maſter Menalcas 
had ſaved his eſtate by his poetry. Moeris an- 
ſwers, that there was ſuch a report indeed: but 
poetry is found not to avail any thing in theſe 
times of rapine and violence. 

Lc. Surely I had heard, that, where the 
hills begin to decline, and to leſſen by an 
<< eaſy deſcent, quite down to the water, and 
* the broken tops of the old beech-tree, your 
«© Menalcas had ſaved all by his verſes. 

«© Moe. You heard it, and there was ſuch 
<< a report: but, my Lycidas, our verſes have 
<« juſt as much power amidſt the arms of. Mars, 
« as Chaonian pigeons are faid to have at the 
approach of an eagle. But if. a crow on the 
cc left-hand had not warned me from a hollow 
« holm-oak, to cut off the new diſpute on any 
<« terms, neither thy Moeris, nor Menalcas 
« himſelf had been alive.“ 

It is the general opinion, that Virgil- de- 
ſcribes the ſituation of his own eſtate, which 
extended from the hills to the river Mincius. 
The old beech-tree ſeems. to be a circum- 
ſtance too particular, to belong to a general, or 
feigned deſcription. In the firſt Eclogue, he 
deſcribes the lands of Tityrus, as being partly 
rocky and partly marſhy : which agrees very 
well with what is ſaid here. In the third Geor- 
gick he mentions his own eſtate, as lying on the 
banks of the Mincius. See the note on tua 
rura, Ver. 47. of the firſt Eclogue. 

8. Moellique jugum demittere clivo.] See the 
note on molli clivo, ver. 293. of the third Geor- 

ick. 

: 9. Fam frafta.) Catrou is very fond of al- 
tering this to confracta, on the authority of 
Quintilian, who quotes this paſſage in the ſixth 
chapter of his eighth book. But Pierius ob- 
ſerves, that it is confracta, only in ſome copies 
af Quintilian: and in the edition now lying be- 
fore me, I find jam fracta. Heinſius found 
weteres, jam fratta cacumina, fagos, in the Me- 
dicean manuſcript, which reading Burman has 
admitted into the text. 


Omnia carminibus veſtrum ſervaſſe Menalcan. 


| 


10 
Mo. 


10. Omnia carminibus, c.] The Daphnis 
was probably the poem, which had recommended 
Virgil to the favour of Auguſtus ; as was ob- 
ſerved, in the note on ver. 52. of that Eclogue. 

Veftrum . . . . . Menalcan.) Catrou thinks 
that this expreſſion confirms his oginion, that 
Moeris is the father of Virgil, He ſays it could 
hardly be uſed but to a father with regard to his 
ſon; or to one friend with d to another : 
and concludes that Lycidas would not have 
dared to ſpeak thus to a me concerning 
his maſter, But ſurely this learned Critick 
forgets, that Davus, in the Andria, takes a like 
liberty in ſpeaking to his-maſter's friend ; and. 
that alſo in the preſence of his maſter; 
© —— O ner Chremes, 

«© Omnia apparata jam ſunt intus.“ 

Thus alſo, in the Heautontimoreumenos, Cli-- 
tipho a young gentleman, ſpeaking to Syrus 
a flave concerning his old maſter, calls him 
your old man, without intending any diſreſpect; 


© Bonam atque juſtam rem 
« factu ſacilem. 
Et ſcilicet jam me hoc 
& celet | 
& Senem vaſtrum :“ 


oppido imperas, et 
voles orare patrem, ut 


0 * 


and preſently afterwards, Syrus ufes the ſame 
expreſſion, with regard to his own maſter, and 
the father of Clitipho, at the ſame time; 


4 Ut, cum narrat ſenex | 
Vater naſtro, effe iſtam amicam gnati, non 
„ credat tamen.“ 106 | 

Menalcan. ] It has been obſerved. already, 
that if Virgil ever intended himſelf, under any 
feigned name in theſe Eclogues, it was under 
that of Menalcas. We may add here, that it 
is more probable, that Menalcas is Virgil in 
this Eclogue, than that he has deſcribed him 
ſelf under any other character, in any of the. 


preceding Eclogues. 
11. Audieras 
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Mos. Audieras, et fama fuit: ſed carmina tantum '' . 
Noſtra valent, Lycida; tela inter Martia; quantum. 


Chaonias dicunt, aquila veniente, columbas. 
Quod niſi me quacumque novas incidere lites 


Ante ſiniſtra cava monuiſſet ab ilice cornix ; _Y 


Nec tuus hic Moeris, nec viveret ipſe Menalcas. 


Lyc. * ! in quemquam tantum felus! hey tua ws 


11. a ee fact, &c.] This paſ- 
— — oem hanger —— 
have related; that Virgil was refuſed entrance 
— * 1 
from A Servius interprets 
<< Fame rr publiſhed . of] hand, 
* Auguſtus + the neceflity n 
1 war has obſtructed it.” Hence we may ob- 
ſerve, that this ancient Commentator is not 
3 for the 


-was in 713, all differences between Auguſtus 
and Anthony were adjuſted in 714, and the 
fight at Actium was not till 723. Thus Servius 
ſuppoſes Virgil's affairs to have been obſtructed 


by a diſpute, which happened nine or ten years] dan 
afterwards. 


13. Chaonias ... . . . columbas.] There were 
famous pigeons in the Dodonean grove, that 
_ uttered oracular refponſes. Dodona was in 
Epirus, which was anciently called Chaonia. 
Virgil therefore uſes Chaonian Pigeons poẽticaly, 
for pigeons in 

15. Simifira...... -  cornix. ] There is much 
diſpute among the Criticks, whether this crow 
on the left-hand is to be accounted a good or a 
bad omen. But this difference may eaſily be 
reconciled, by admitting that the omen is lucky 
in one ſenſe, and unlucky in another. That the 
crow foreboded miſchief, 5 beet per 
of Menalcas and Moeris, muſt be allowed: 
that ſenſe therefore it was unluciy. But as this |* 
omen ſerved to warn them of the danger, and 
thereby to cauſe them to — 3 10 


EF 


Pene 


ſaid to be lucky in this ſenſe. It was not Vir- 
gu s intent however, by this expreſſion, to af- 
rm that the crow was either lucky or unlucky : 
but that the augury was certain. Thus much we 
are told b > Cicero, that a raven on the right- 
a crow on the left, made an augury 
certain; * Quid augur, cur 2 dextra corvus, a 
« finiftra cornix faciat ratum 4 See the 
on ver. 7. of the fourth Georgi | 
16. Nec tuus, &c.] This line very much 
confirms the ſtory, of Virgil's life being in dan- 
A b abgrt eo the intruder into his eftate. 
oeris P declares, that his own life and 
that of too were near being loſt, if 


4 had not prudently avoided the impending 


175 "Menalcas.] Moeris ſeems to ſpeak here 
[of Menaleas, as-if he was his ſuperior ; which 
makes 1 Catrou's ſyſtem. Would old 
— froken of his for. as of more con- 
EE PI Rey 


1. leu cadit in 7 , &c.]. L = 
attempt on the life of Menalcas, whom he re- 
preſents as the only paſtoral poet. Then both he 
and Moeris take occaſion to rehearſe ſome frag- 
ments of poems, written by Menalcas, Sk 

« Lyc. Alas, could ſuch a crime enter into 
«© the mind of any one! We were almoſt de- 

© prived of our comfort with thee, O Menal- 
& cas? Who ſhould ſing the Nymphs? who- 
& ſhould ſtrew the ground with — herbs ?- 


40 or 


Bucolic. Ecl. IX. 


Pene ſimul tecum ſolatia rapta, Menalca nieht bs < 
| Quis caneret Nymphas? quis humum florentibus herbis 


Spargeret ? aut viridi fontes induceret umbra? 
Vel quae ſublegi tacitus tibi carmina nuper, 


ce or cover the fountains with a green ſhade ? 
<« or ſing thoſe verſes, which I lately read to 
« you in private, when you went to viſit my 
« darling Amaryllis? Feed my goats, Tityrus, 
c till I return, I am going but a little way: and 
c when they are fed, Tityrus, drive them to 
« water, and as you drive them, take care 
c how you came in the way of the he-goat ;: 
64 for he butts with his horn. 

« Mos. Or rather thoſe which he ſung to 
% Varus, though he had not finiſhed them. O 
% Varus, the ſinging ſwans ſhall bear thy name 
c aloft to the ſkies, if Mantua is but preſerved 
„ to us, Mantua, too near alas, to wretched 
« Cremona !” | 

La Cerda quotes ſome verſes of Phocas the 
Grammarian, on this injury offered to Virgil, 
which ſeem not unworthy to be repeated : 


« Jam Maro pulſus erat: ſed viribus obvius ibat 

« Fretus amicorum clypeo: cum pene nefando 

* Enſe perit. Quid dextra furis? quid viſcera, 
« Roniae” Mr 

« Sacrilego mucrone petis? tua bella tacebit 

cc. Poſteritas, ipſumque ducem, niſi Mantua 
66 dicat.“ 5 


If Virgil ſpeaks of himſelf here, under the 
feigned name of Menalcas, which is highly pro- 
bable; it cannot but be obſerved, that he does 
it with great modeſty. For though he mentions 
his 2 loſs; yet it is the loſs only of a 
country poet, of one who had. not attempted to 
riſe to the greater ſorts of poetry, being the firſt 


N 


Roman, who had condeſcended to write Paſtorals. 


19. Luis caneret Nymphas, c.] La Cerda, 
after Beroaldus, is of opinion, that theſe two 
lines allude to the ſubject of the fifth Eclogue ; 
as if he had ſaid, who elſe has ſung of the grief 
of the Nymphs, of the ſcattering! of flowers, 


and of covering the fountains. with ſhade, in ho- 
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Cum: 


nour of Julius Caeſar. It muſt be allowed, 
that there really ſeems to be a repetition here- 


of ſome remar 


paſſages in the fifth Ec- 


logue. Quis caneret Nymphas ſeems to allude 
to | 


Extinftum Nymphae crudeli funere Daphnim 
Hebant. "el n rn 
Quis humum florentibus herbis ſpargeret is v 
like Spargite humum faliis; and viridi — <4 


duceret umbra is almoſt the ſame with inducite - 


ſurely it will be allowed not to be ill grounded ; 
it will be a farther proof, that the Daphnis was 


fontibus umbras. If this obſervation is juſt, and - 


written before the diviſion of the lands, as has 
already been ſuppoſed, in the notes on that Ec- 


0g ve 


inducere is very plain; but here it is ſome- 


** what ſingular. Lo make an Hypallage of it 


* (which generally ſpeaking is at beſt a very 


20. Viridi fontes induceret umbra.] © The 
„place alluded to is that in Ecl. V. inducite 
e fontibus umbras, There the conſtruction of 


*© harſh figure) we ſhould read wnbrae, not um 
% bra; and then it would be fontes induceret 


* umbrae, for umbram inducere fontibus. But 


without recurring to this, we may render it 


cc 

| © by tegeret; having Caeſar's authority for that 
„ uſe of the word; inducere ſcuta pellibus. Ru- 
„ aeus renders it by that. word; but gives no 


“ authority for it” Dr TxApr. 


/ 


21. Sublegi.] The Criticks agree, that this 
word ſignifies reading ſurreptitiouſly, .. Plautus - 
ſeems to uſe it for ſecretlyoverhearing a difcourſe, 


in his Miles glorioſus; ** Clam. noſtrum hunc 


6. illae ſermonem ſublegerunt,”” Therefore we 
may ſuppoſe, that Moeris had gotten theſe verſes - 
from Menalcas ; and that he and Lycidas read 


them together without his knowledge. 


22. Amaryllida.} ; 
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Cum te ad delicias ferres Amaryllida noſtras? | 


Tityre, dum redeo, brevis eſt via, paſce dehnt # 
Et potum paſtas age, Tityre, et inter agendum 


Occurſare capro, cornu ferit ille, caveto. 25 


Mos. Immo haec, quae Varo, 


necdum perfecta canebat. 


Vare, tuum nomen ſuperet modo Mantua nobis, 


Mantua, vae miſcrae 1 nimium vicina Cremonae! 


22. — the ſame alle- 
is carried on, that we Carola the firſt Ec- 
: Rome being meant by Amaryllis. But] pan 
it has already been ſhewn, that Amaryllis is not Ear 
put for Rome by the Poet. This paſſage makes 
againſt Catrou's ſyſtem ; for he — 
Tityrus of the firſt Eclogue to be Virgil's 
ther, and llis to be his miſtreſs : — 
we find to be the miſtreſs, not of 
Moeris, whom he will have to-be the fame 
with Tityrus, but of Lycidas, who calls her de- 
dicias noftras. | 
23. Tityre, dum redeo, c.] In this Eclogue, 
Virgil takes takes occaſion 60 mtroduce ſeveral little 
fragments of his other writings. This 
n 
critus; whereby he ſeems to intimate, that he 
was engaged in tranſlating the 1djllis of that 
Poet : it is in the third Ichllium of the Greek 


author ; 


, 


Tirug e 70 To xc Nag, foxes Tas 
alas, 


a word rd xpatves Aye, Tirype* % Tov bb 
Tov Auguαν A, jpc, fen Tv 


Dear Tityrus watch, and ſee the goats be fed, 
«© To morning paſtures, ev'ning waters led; 


„ Bat ware the Lybian ridgling's butting head. 1. 


Some of the Commentators have, with very 
little judgment, imagined theſe three lines to be 


an apoſtrophe of Lycidas, to a goatherd, who 


Cantantes 


| happened to- be preſent, ordering him to take 


care of — br till he returned from accom- 
a” part of his journey, The 
2 has fallen into this error, 


as 9 thee I took, 
When on our Amaryllis thou didſt look, 
And with her beauty charm'd, caſt down 
( thy hook, 
* And ſaid, pray feed theſe goats for me, dear 
„ ſwain, 
«© And water them, I'Il ſoon return ; 
© T have not far to go, howe er —— 
O Of that old ridgling with the butting head.“ 


26. Immo haec quae Varo, &c.) The Poet 
introduces three verſes addreſſed to Va- 

rus, which Moeris relates, as part of a poem 
not yet finiſhed, and gives them the preference 
to the three verſes tranſlated from Theocritus. 

Varo.] Varus has been already ſpoken of, in 
the note on ver, 6. of the fixth 5 which 
poem is dedicated to him. We may gather 
from this paſſage, that he was at that time a per- 
ſon of great power: but whether it was by his 
intereſt with Auguſtus, or by his having a com- 
mand at that time about Mantua and * 
is uncertain. 

Nec dum perfecta.] Some ancient manu- 
* ſcripts read nondum perfetta: but nec dum is 
„ more generally received.” PIERIUs. 

28, ua vac miſerae, &c.) ** Accord- 
« ing to ancient cuſtom, the generals uſed to 


« order the lands to be meaſured out into 
** Acres z 


-- Bucolic: 


Cantantes ſublime ferent: ad ſidera cycni. work ink hk agen Lf 5 


Ly c. Sic tua Cyrneas fugiant examina taxos; 


<« acres; that an equal diviſion might be made 
«© among the ſoldiers, to whom the lands were 
5 allotted. _ But if the land did not prove 
<< ſufficient to reward the ſoldiers, the neigh- 
<© bouring lands were added, to ſupply the de- 
ficiency. Hence ariſes the-complaint of the 
«© Poet: for when the civil war broke out be- 
*© tween Auguſtus and Anthony, the former, 
<< getting the better, gave the lands of Cremona 
to his ſoldiers, becauſe the people of that city 
had fided with Anthony. But the lands of 
„Cremona not being ſufficient, part of the 
<< territory of Mantua was added to them. 
«© Lucan alludes to this cuſtom, lib. 1. 


c Quae ſedes erit:emeritis? quae rura dabuntur, 
«© Quae noſter veteranus aret ?” . 
La CErDA. 


I ſuppoſe this learned Commentator, by An- 
thony, means Lucius the brother of the Trium- 
vir: for the civil war between Auguſtus and 
Mark Anthony did not break out, till ſome 
years after all the Eclogues are ſaid to be finiſh- 
ed, as has been already obſerved. But I do not 
remember to have read, that any diſtribution 
was made of the lands of thoſe who had fided 
with Lucius Anthony. The famous diviſion, to 
which our Poet is generally ſuppoſed to allude, 
is that which was made after the battle of Phi- 


lippi, and occaſioned very great diſorders in 


Italy. 


29. Cantantes ſublime ferent, &c.) It was a 


common opinion of the Ancients, that ſwans 
uſed to ſing, eſpecially before their death. Pla- 
to, in his Þaidwv, repreſents Socrates ſpeaking to 
his friends, when he was to die, in the 'follow- 
ing manner; When you imagine, that I 
e may be more melancholy at preſent, than in 
« the former parts of my life, you ſeem to 
think me inferior to the ſwans, in divina- 
tion. For thoſe animals, when they perceive 
the approach of death, uſe to ſing more, and 
with greater melody, than they ever did be- 
fore. But men, being afraid of death them- 
ſelves, erroneouſly imagine, that-this ſinging 


Ecl. IX. ; 


CC 
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«© of the ſwans proceeds from grief: not con- 
< :fidering, that birds do not ſing, when they 
© are hungry, or cold, or ſuffer any pain: not 
even the nightingale, the ſwallow, or the 
% hoopoo, which they fancy to ſing for grief. 
«© But I am of opinion, that neither thoſe birds, 
nor the ſwans fing becauſe they are melan- 
choly: but being facred to Apollo, and en- 
dowed with a ſpirit of divination, they fore- 
ſee, I believe the happineſs of another life ; 

and therefore ſing more chearfully, and rejoice 

more at that time, than ever they did before. 

* For my own part, I conſider myſelf as a - 
© fellow-ſervant with the ſwans, and ſacred to 
* the ſame God; and believe I have no worſe 
4 divination than they from the ſame maſter ; 
<< and that I ſhall not die with a leſs eaſy mind.“ 
We may gather from this paſſage, that ſwans 
were thought to ſing ; not only at the time of 
their death, which is the vulgar notion; but at 
other times alſo. La Cerda quotes ſome au- 
thorities, to prove, that ſwans make a harmo- 
nious ſound with their wings when they fly; 
which has been taken for ſinging. The whole 
ſtory of the ſinging of ſwans, I believe, is fabu- 
lous: but as the notion has ſo far obtained, 
that Poets are frequently compared to ſwans, it 
is no wonder, that Virgil ſhould: make uſe of 
theſe celebrated birds, in carrying the name of 
his patron to the ſkies, h | 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


_ 


30. Sic tun Cyrneas, &c.] Lycidas, being 


| pleaſed with theſe verſes of Moeris, deſires bim 


to favour him with ſome more; to which he 
aſſents. ; . 13 

„Lc. So may your fwarms avoid the yews 
of Corſica; ſo may your cows, being fed 
with cytiſus, diſtend their udders: Begin, if 
you have any thing; the Muſes have made 
me a Poet alſo: and I have verſes of my own: 
and the ſhepherds ſay I am inſpired, but I do 
not believe them. For I do not yet ſeem to 
compoſe any thing worthy either of Varus or 
Cinna, but to ſcream like a gooſe among the 


cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 


tuneful ſwans. + 2 


1 1 os Mo E, 


— 


\ and Tibullus; 
« Annue, fic tibi ſint᷑ intonſi, Phoebe capilli ;” 


and Claudian ; A 
Sic crine fruaris ſemper Apollineo; £4 
and Sannazarius ; 
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« Mos. Eycidas, 
„ and revolving i —— 
can but for it is no mean ſong. 
Come hither, pleaſure 
© is there i purple 
« ſpri various 
<< poplar 
< hangs over vines 

raging waves to 1 

Sie.] © A ſorm of wiſhing 
< well, we aſk ane : 
« 2 | yews, 
© @ } me.” 
R 


« Vitis; 


*. Bacche bimater ades, fic ſint tibi nexa- co- 
F rymbis 
« Cornua, fic nitidis pendeat uva comis.” 


Gyrneas ..... taxos.] Corſica, an iſland of 
2 editerranean ſea, near the continent of 
ly, was called Cyrnus by the Greeks, Yews. 
are generally accounted poiſonous ; but I do-not 
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ic cytiſo paſtae diſtentent ubera vaccae : | 
Incipe, fi quid habes: et me fecere poctam 


Fer bene Liber opem, fic Adem degravet 
* ulmum 


Thus as the Corſican 


Z 


| 


f 
5 


f 
þ 


| 
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; 
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F 
f 
7 


— 
* 


baſeneſs of the Cor- 
a man may as well 

as Kis own 
was a good Poet himſelf; 


t 


qui fieri, Caeciliane * 
cc Mella jubes Hyblacs tibi, vel Hymettia naſci, 
Et tima Cecropiae Corfica ponis api? 


was univerſally al- 
lowed to be very bad ; the was at liberty 
to aſcribe the ill qualities of it to any plant, that 
was generally accounted noxious; and accor 
ingly he has 


made choice of the yew, as Ovid 
has of the hemlock; both thoſe plants being 
infamous for their poiſonous effects. 
31. Cytiſe.] See the note on ver. 431. of 
the ſecond Georgick. 
32. Me fecere poitam, &c.] Thus the ſhep- 


find in apy other author, either that . 
particularly abounded in yews, or that the yews 


herd, in the Ohe f Theocritus 


: Kai. 


Bucolic. 
Pierides: ſunt et mihi carmina: 


Kai Yap tyu Moray xarupo olojuen* xnut Au. 
nada dd Spe 7% d Tis ov raxurti dt, 
Oi du ov yagp ww, x £140V v oy, od rt Tov d 
Emenday nien Tov tx Lad u, ore G,, 

Aid Adrpaxo; & wor axpidas ws T1; ipiodu. 


33. Me | dicunt wvatem, &c.] Servius 
takes notice of this expreſſion as a great in- 
ſtance of the modeſty of Lycidas : becauſe he 
tells his friend only that they ſay he is a Poet; 
and then this is not /aid by the learned, but 
only by ſhepherds ; and yet he is ſo modeſt as not 
to believe them. It appears to me, that Lyci- 
das rather boaſts a little in this place; and en- 
deavours to invite Moeris to communicate ſome 
verſes to him, as to one that is a Poet himſelf, 
and able to make a return in kind. He declares, 
that he has been ſo far favoured by the Muſes, 
as to be endowed with a genius for poetry; and 
that he has even a ſome poems: 
then indeed he adds, with ſome appearance of 
modeſty, that the ſhepherds even account him a 
profeſſed maſter ; but he does not know how to 
believe them. The reader will obſerve, that 
though we uſually give the fante ſenſe both to 
proita and vates, yet there is a diſtinction here 
made between them ; for though Lycidas affirms 
that he is a pozta ; yet he dares not preſume 
to think that he is a vates. Yates ſeems to be 
an appellation of greater dignity, and to anſwer 
to our Bard; one that not only made verſes, 
but was even inſpired, and reputed a ſacted per- 
ſon. Varro ſays the ancient poets were called | 
vates, and mentions them together with the 
Fauns, or deities of the woods; * Verſus 
c quos olim Fauni, 2 canebant. Fauni, 
« dei Latinorum, ita ut Faunus et Fauna ſint in 
4 verſibus quos vocant Saturnios ; in filveſtribus 
© loceis traditum eſt ſolitos fari: a quo fando 
<< Faunos diftos, Antiguos poetas Vates appel- 
% Jahant a verſibus viendeis, ut in poemateis 
« cum ſcribam, oftendam.” It is certain that 
vates is frequently uſed in the fame ſenſe with 
pocta : as in the feventh Eclogue; 


* fpaſtores hedera creſcentem ornate 2 | 
« Arcades, invidia rumpantur ut ilia Codro, 


Ecl. Ix | 


me quoque dicunt 
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Vatem 


"ag Aut ſi ultra placitum laudarit, baccare fron- 
© tem 


« Citigits z ne vat} noceat mala lingua futuro: 
and in the ſeventh Aeneid, where the Poet 


aſſumes that title to Himſelf; 


&« Tu butem, tu diva moe 
cc bella.” 


In the ſixth Aereid, that name is given to the 
divine poets of antiquity, ſuch as Mufaeus; 


« Quique pii vates, et Phoebo dight locuti, 

* Inventas aut qui vitam coluere per artes: 

„% Quique ſui memoòres alios ferere merendo: 

„ Omnibus Bis nivea cinguntur tempora vitta. 

« Quoos circumfuſos ſic eſt affata Sibylla, 

® ufneum ante omnes, medium fran plufima 
4% tur da | | 


: dicam hoffida 


and Hunt habet, atque humeris extantem ſuſpicit 


4 altis. 
«© Dicite, felices animae, tuyue optime vater. 


| | 

But it is moſt uſually applied to fuch perſons, as 
 wete ſacred to fome deity, or endued with a 
ſpirit of prophecy : as in the third Georgick ; 


« Nec reſponſa poteſt conſultus reddere wates :” 
and in the fourth Aeneid ; 


„ Multaque praeterea vatum praedicta priorum 
% Terribili momitu Horrificant:“ ; 


and in the fifth ; 27 2 | 
Seraque terrifici cecinerunt omnia vutes. 


Thus alſo Proteus is called vater, in the fourth 
Georgick : Calchas, in the ſecond Aeneid: He- 
lenus, and Celaeno, in the third: the Sibyl, 
in many places, in the third, and ſixth ; Caſ- 
fandra, in thę third and fifth: Alecto in the 
ſhape of Calybe prieſteſs of Juno, in the ſeventh: 
the nymph Carmenta in the eighth: and Chlo- 
reus prieſt of Cybele, in the eleventh. Fares 


oP 


2 


has alſo been uſed by ſome other authors, to ex- 
I i2 preſs 


IF" 
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Vatem paſtores, ſed non ego credulus illi. 


Nam neque adhuc Varo videor nec dicere Cinna 


| Thus Pliny calls 

erophilus medicinae vates : and Valerius i- 
mus calls Quintus Scaevola Igum clariſſimus et 
certi vaten. We. may therefore conclude, 


that the 
bag pr ny 


E we: coll an Adept 


1 fignification of 
untes is a 3 of the 
art, or one that is 


35. Nam 
ſays he. cannot upon himſelf as a poet of 
the firſt character; becauſe he is not yet able to 
write ſuch verſes as are worthy of Varus and 
Cinna.. But whether by this expreſſion he 
means, that Varus and Cinna were two famous 
poets : or that they were eminent perſons, to 
whom his verſes. were not good enough to be 
preſented, is-a queſtion. . Servius ſeems to take 
it for granted, that two paets are meant here, 
and therefore reads Varius inſtead of Varus; be- 
"cauſe Varius was a famous poet; but Varus was 
a ſoldier ; ©* Varius poeta fuit, ' De hoc Hora- 
<« tius 1. Sat. 10. Varius ducit molle atque face- 
© zum. Item 1. Od. 6. Scriberis Vario fortis 
et boſtium viftor. Nam Varus victor et dux 
< fuit, cui ſupra.blanditur.” Servius had not 
pointed the firſt quotation. from Horace right; 
for the paſlage ought certainly to be read thus; 
6 Forte epos acer, 


« Ut nemo, Varius ducit : molle atque facetum 
« Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure Camenae.“ 


Ta Ore takes: the. Varivs mentioned by. Ho- 


race to be the ſame with Varus; and ſays Varus 
and Cinna, were two great 3, of whom 
the latter was author of the Smyrna; Duo 
0 i Poſterior. edidit Sm 

4 opus diu elimatum. Priori Horatius s 
« Acer. Alii Varium vocant.” But this learned 
Commentator feems to be ſingular, in imagini 
Varus and Varius to be the ſame perſon, | 
ſhould incline to the opinion of Servius; if it 
could be made appear, either that any Varus 
was at that time a famous poet; or that Varius 
was to be found in any good manuſcript inſtead 
of Varus. It is certain, that Varius was emi- 
nent in poetry; and Vigil is ſaid to have imi- 


. 
— 


gy fry nan '&c.] Lyeidas friends 


T_ 


tated him in ſeveral places. We find, in the 
paſſages already quoted from Horace, that he 
was an Epic Poet: and in ſeveral others, that he 
was highly. eſteemed by him. In the fifth Satire 
of the firſt book, he is mentioned together with 
Plotius and Virgil; and all three are ſaid to be 
men of the. greateſt. candour, and his deareſt 


3. * 


« Poſtera lux oritur multo gratiſſima: 

« Plotius et Varius Sinueſſae, Virgiliuſque 

« Occurrunt: animae, quales neque candidiores. 

« Terra tulit ; neque queis me fit devinctior 
alter. | 

60 qui complexus, et gaudia quanta fuerunt, 

« Nil ego contulerim jucundo fanus amico.” 


In the eighth, he is mentioned again, together 
with Viſcus, another famous poet, and friend 
of Horace; 

© —— Non Viſcum pluris amicum, 

«© Non Varium facies.” 


And. in the Art of Poetry, Virgil and Vari 
are ſpoken of together, as two poets of the 
character; | 


cc — Quid autem xe 

* Caeccilio. Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademp- 
© umn... -- 

4 Virgilio Varioque ?” 


Martial, in the eighteenth Epigram of the 

eighth book, ſpeaks of him as having excelled 

in Tragedy, and ſays that Virgil would not 

meddle with Lyric poetry, out of friendſhip to 

— or write Tragedies, on account of 
arius. | . 


«Sic Maro nec Calabri tentavit carmina F lacci, 
<< Pindaricos noſſet cum ſuperare modos : 


« Et Vario ceſſit Romani laude Cotharni, 
Cum poſſet Tragico fortius ore loqui.” 


Quintilian, in the firſt chapter of his tenth 


book, tells us, that Varius wrote a Tragedy 
called 


Digna, - ſed argutos inter ſtrepere 


called Thyeſtes, which was equal to any of the 
Greek ones; ** Jam Varii Thyeſtes cuilibet 
«.Graecorum comparari poteſt.” Thus we 
find, that Varius was both a famous poet, and a 
friend of Virgil; whence Servius might rea- 
ſonably think, that. he. was the perſon here in- 
tended. But the arguments on the other fide 
ſeem to be the ſtrongeſt. The authority of all 
the manuſcripts is for Varus ; and as there was 
no famous poet then of that name, we ma 
conclude, that Virgil means the fame Varus, 
to whom the ſixth Eclogue was dedicated, and 
whom he petitions in this to preſerve Mantua. 
Moeris had juſt repeated ſome verſes in praiſe of 
Varus: and Lycidas now anſwers, that he him- 
ſelf is not a poet good enough, to offer any of 
his compoſitions - to that great perſon. Now if 
the Varus here intended was not a poetz. we muſt 
underſtand the ſame of Cinna too, who is 
joined with him; C. Helvius Cinna was indeed 
a: famous poet, and ſpent nine years in compoſing 
his Smyrna, as we are told by Catullus ; 


« Smyrna mei Cinnae. nonam poſt denique 
«© meſlem, | 

* Quam coepta eſt, nonamque edita poſt 
„ hyemem.” c 
Horace is thought to allude to the care which 
Cinna took of his Smyrna, in the Art of Poetry; 


6 $i quid tamen olim . 

« Scripſeris, in Metii deſcendat judicis aures, 

« Et patris et noſtras; nonumgue prematur in 
« annum.” 


— 


Ovid, in his ſecond book de Triſtibus, mentions 
Cinna among thoſe poets, who took the liberty 
to inſert obſcenities in their compoſitions ; 


«. Quid referam Ticidae, quid Memmi carmen, 
apud quos 5 
<« - Rebus abeſt omnis, nominibuſque pudor ? 
«. Cinna quoque his comes eſt, Cinnaque proca- 
« cior Anſer.“ 


Martial ſpeaks of him as an obſcure writer: for 
in an Epigram on. one who affected obſcurity, 
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anſer olores: 
Mos. 


he tells him, that he would prefer Cinna befors 
Virgil ; 


6 Scribere te, quae vix intelligat ipſe Modeſtus, 

Et vix Claranus; quid rogo, Sexte, juvat ? 

Non lectore tuis opus.eſt ſed Apolline libris: 
Judice te major Cinna Marone fuit.” | 


But this Cinna the poet ſeems to be that Helvius 


Y | Cinna, who, according to Suetonius, was mur- 


thered .by the. populace, juſt after the death of. 
Julius Caeſar. He was taken it ſeems for Cor- 
nelius Cinna, who. had inveighed bitterly againſt 

Caeſar ; ©* Plebs ſtatim a funere ad domum- 
© Bruti. et Caffii cum facibus tetendit: atque 
* acgre repulſa obvium fibi Helvium Cinnam,. 
< per errorem nominis quaſi Cornelius is eſſet 

„ quem graviter pridie concionatum de Caeſare 
© requirebat, occidit : caputque ejus praefixum 
“ haſtae circumtulit. Plutarch mentions the. 
ſame ſtory.of Cinna being murdered-inſtead of 
one of the conſpirators of the ſame name. Ap-- 
pian alſo and Dio tell us, that Cinna was torn- 
in pieces by miſtake, for his name-ſake, and- 
ſay he was tribune of the people: and the lat-- 
ter calls him Helvius Cinna, and ſays he was 
one of Caeſar's friends ; Kal & ve &s rer 
xa; EN, K Inapxouvis ati er H,le 
od Yap drug tmebouneuce Ty Kairaps, GANG i 
Tois paddle airoy nana” imiamanoay d, Jr. 
Kopν,,ñ Kiwgs 6 ohparnyos ovpperio Ne Th; mie 

Jeioews. It ſeems to be allowed on all hands, 
that Cinna the poet was Helvius Cinna: therefore 
as we have the. concurrent teſtimony of four 
hiſtorians, that one Cinna was murdered at the 
time of Julius Caeſar's funeral; and of two of 
them, that his praenomen was Helvius: we 
may conclude, that Helvius Cinna, . the famous - 
poet was murdered three years before this Ec- 

logue was written, and conſequently could not 
be the perſon intended. Hence we may obſerve: 
the great negligence of many Criticks, and Lexi- 

cographers, who, when they ſpeak of Helvius 
Cinna, make no ſcruple of referring to this 
paſſage of Virgil, and telling us, that our poet 
allowed the verſes of Cinna to be better. than: 
his own, But at laſt it is. not abſolutely cer-- 


| 


* 


wid na 
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Mos. Id quidem ago, et tacitus, Lycida, mecum ipſe voluto, 
$i valeam meminiſſe: neque eſt ignobile carmen. 
Huc ades, O Galatea: quis eſt nam ludus in undis? 


Cinna Virgil joins here with Varus. 


41 
1 


J 
: 


improbable, that Lucius Cinna, 


nar: 


1 


: 


Auguſtus, and at laſt made bim- his heir. 

Here then is a Cinna, whom Auguſtus highly 

favoured, who probably returned with him as a 

' boſom friend, from the battle of Philippi; and 

therefore might very well be joined by Virgil 
with Varus, as it was the Poet's 3 

the favour of thoſe, who had the ear of Auguſtus, 

at the time of writing this Eclogue. 

35. Anſer.] Servius ſays, this alludes to one 
Anſer, a poet of thoſe times, who had celebrated 
the praiſes of Mark Anthony, and received 
ſome lands about Falernum for his reward; to 

+ which Cicero alludes, in one of his Philippicks, 

. when he fays, * Ex agro Falerno Anſeres de- 

«© pellantur.” That there was ſuch a poet as 
Anſer, is certain; we have ſeen, in the preced- 
ing note, that Ovid mentions him together with 


Hic 


GOES Ss 5 95 He A bs 
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&« Nec minor his animis, aut fi minor, ore canorus 
& Anſeris indocto carmine ceſſit olor.” 


Scaliger, in his note on that ſays this 
Anſer joined with Bavius and Maevius, in writ- 
ing againſt Virgil. This ancient poet had in- 
deed a very unlucky name: for as the 


ently called ſwans ; and as anjer | 
| gooſe it was hardly poſſible for thoſe, 
who loved to play upon words, to avoid repre- 
ſeating poor as a gooſe of a poet. We 
know that Cicero was a great punſter ; 
Propertius ſeems to have punned in the verſes 
quoted above; where his meaning ſeems to be, 
that the ſwan Virgil would not make any reply 
to the gooſe Anſer. But this very paſſage ſhews 
that Propertius did not underſtand any quibble 
in this line of Virgil : for if he had taken it in 
that ſenſe, he could not have ſaid, that Virgil 
made no fort of reply to the ſcurrilities of An- 
ſer. Beſides, at the time of writing this Ec- 
e, there was no rupture between Auguſtus 
and Mark Anthony: and therefore there was 
no occaſion for Virgil, out of reſpect to Au- 
guſtus, to treat Anſer with contempt, becauſe 
he had written in praiſe of Anthony. Laſtly, 
Virgil does not ſeem to have a genius capable of 
ſtooping fo low as a pun : whence I conclude, 
that he meant no more by anſer, than a real 
gooſe, without deſigning any r ion on the 
poet of that name. 
37. 1d quidem ago.) That is, I am endea- 
vouring to recollect ſome verſes for you. 
39. Huc ades, &c.) Theſe five lines are an 
imitation of a paſſage in the Kwan of Theo- 
critus ; * 


| 


2 — 


A aÞixev 9 we Zuut, x; iti odo Hover 


Ciana; Cinnaque procacier Anſer. Propertius 


Tor YAauay d Jaluooay is word xipoer opex Fei. 
"Adzoy 


Hie ver purpureum, varios hic flumina circum 
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Fundit humus flores : hic candida populus antro 


Imminet, et lentae texunt umbracula vites. 


Huc ades: inſani feriant fine littora fluctus. 


Lyc. Quid, quae te pura ſolum ſub nocte canentem 


*Adtov &s Tur __ rar dura Jiafers” 

"Exri da mel, t padivas ur Tot, 

Erri H R, ivr dh & VAUKUXApTOG. 

Eri qux pd dd, To fel & marudiripeas ATrua 

Aude ix Ida, Words Eg οꝗ˖ H uri, 

Tic un rd d Saααννονν tx N xipad* HAcito. 

« Come, live with me, and I ſincerely vow, 

4 "That your condition ſhan't be worſe than now. 

Forſake the ocean, leave the angry ſea, 

Tis better ſleeping in my cave with me. 

„There lawrels grow, and there black ivy 
cc twines, 

< And bluſhing cluſters load the bended vines. 

« There are cold ſtreams, which from the melt- 
ing ſnow 

Hot Aetna ſends, a drink divine, below. 

„There all things are by nature form'd to 
„ pleaſe, | 

« And who to this would e'er prefer the ſeas ?” 

| CREECH. 


The Greek verſes muſt be allowed to be ex- 
tremely fine : but the Latin ones have a deli- 
.cacy and propriety, peculiar to the genius of 
Virgil. We ſee, in this invitation to Galatea 
to forſake the ſea for the greater pleaſures of 
the land, a moſt elegant deſcription of the beau- 
ties of the earth, in the moſt delightful ſeaſon. 
The rivers are bordered by a great variety of 
flowers; a white poplar diffuſes it's branches 
over the cave; and a luxuriant vine affiſts in 
forming a ſhade. The Poet judicicully ayoids 
the mention of the clufters, . they are 
not produced in the ſpring. | 

40. Ver purpureum.] The ſpring is called 
purple, becauſe that ſeaſon produces many brigbt 
flowers. Purple is uſed by the Ancients to expreſs 


| 


Audieram ? 


41. Candida populus.] The white goplar, os 
Abele-tree is a al freig t tree, — with a 
white bark: the leaves are of a dark green; 
but they are white and woolly underneath, 
When the tree is young, the leaves are round; 
but become more angular, as the tree 
grows older. Pliny follows Theophraftus, in 
affirming, that the leaves of this tree turn upſide 
down about the time of the ſummer ſolſtice: 
but this obſervation is nat confirmed by expe - 
rience. 

42. Texunt umbracula vites.] The Poet men- 
tions only the ſhade of the vines; becauſe the 
grapes do not appear in the ſpring. 

43. Inſani feriant, c.] Theocritus, 
paſſage juſt quoted, calls the ſea glaucous, or 
blueiſh green; whereas the waves are white, 
when they are daſhed againſt the ſhoar. Virgil, 
with great judgment, avoids that improper epi- 
thet ; and calls the waves mad or raging. 


in the 


r TO — * * „ uct . a — O— — ht es. 


44. Quid quae, &c,) Lycidas ſtill preſſes 
Moeris, to oblige him with ſome more verſes. 
Hence the Poet takes occaſion to introduce five 
moſt elegant lines, which plainly relate to the 
deification of Julius Caeſar. ris has no 
ſooner recited theſe verſes, than he ſeems to be 
at a loſs; complains of his want of memory; and 


| excuſes himſelf to his friend, for not ſinging any 


more. 

« Lyc. But what were thoſe verſes, which 
] heard you ſinging by 8 one clear 
« evening? I remember the numbers, if I 
© could but recollect the words. 

« Mok. O Daphnis, why do you regard the 
4 ancient riſings of the ſigns? Behold the ſtar 
«© of Dionean Gaefar has begun it's courſe : the- 


any bright colour. 


| 


„ ſtar, by which the fields. ſhall abound with- 
| corn, 


& the latter, as many relating to utility; the 


1 2 4 - — — — 
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Mo x. Daphni, quid antiques ſignorum ſuſpicis ort:: 
Ecce, Dionaei proceſſit Caeſaris aſtrum: 5 


'< corn, and by which the cluſter ſhall acquire 
it's colour on the open hills. Plant pear- 


* trees, O Daphnis; your grand-children ſhall LA 


gather the fruit. / 

Time conſumes all things, even the me- 
* mory itſelf : I remember the time, when in 
„ my youth, I could have ſpent the long days 
& in finging. Now 1 have forgot all thoſe 
<< verſes: now even my voice fails me: the 


Maronis 


| <© here he begins and ends with Daphnis. Who 


scan ſay, that Virgil ſpeaks to no purpoſe ?” 
CERDA. 
It is obſervable that, in this Eclogue, Virgil, 
with great addreſs, recommends himſelf to the 
favour of thoſe in power, in order to preſerve 
the lands about Mantua. Poetry was at that 
time in very high eſteem ; and the Greek poets 


* wolves have firſt looked upon Moeris. But 


were juſtly thought to excel all others. He 
therefore endeavours to ſhew, that if he can meet 


«© Menalcas will repeat them to you often with encouragement, he ſhall be able to teach 


* enough.” _ 


the Romans, to ſurpaſs all other nations, .in 


Pura. . nofte.] © That is, not dark, | the arts of peace, as they had already gained the 


© not overſpread with clouds; or according to 


« that oppoſition of Horace ; 


44 Cras vel atra 

« Nube polum, pater, occupato, 
4 V7 ſole puro.” | 'La Cerpa. 
45. Numeros.] The numbers, meaſure, or 
tune. Lycidas remembers the tune; but has 
forgotten the words. | 

46. Dapbni, quid, &c.) © Virgil ſeems to 
cc have contended even with himſelf, in this 


<& place, for victory. He oppoſes theſe five | 


c yerſes to thoſe which went before, Huc ades, 
4 0 Galatea, c. in which having excelled 
66 Theoctitus, he now endeavours even to excel 
himſelf. In the former, he aimed only at 
« ſweetneſs of expreſſion, as became one who 


te addrefſed himſelf to a nymph : but in theſe 


« he | 
4 addreſſes himſelf to Caeſar, who was then ad- 
As mitted among the gods. There he deſcribes 
<< the delights of the ſpring ; flowers, rivers, 
« ſhades; ſuch objects only as tend to plea- 
„ ſure : here he produces the fruits of ſummer, 
« corn, grapes, and pears; all which are uſe- 
«© ful to man. In the former, were three ar- 
% ticles, relating to pleaſure ; as there are, in 


-£ corn, the grapes, and the pears. Laſtly, as 


peaks with a gravity becoming one who | 


ſuperiority in the arts of war. He begins the 
contention with Theocritus, tranſlating two fa- 


_ | vourite paſſages of that author, and making his 


tranſlations ſuperior to the originals. Not con- 
tented with this, he oppoſes to each of theſe 
tranſlations an equal number of original verſes of 
his own ; in which he ſhews himſelf capable of 
exceeding the moſt beautiful paſlages of that ad- 
mired poet. The addreſs to Varus, ver. 27. is 


elegant and polite, and being related, as only 


a fragment of a larger poem, was well calcu- 
lated to obtain the protection of that favourite 
0, Auguſtus, But, in the paſſage under con- 
ſideration, he applies himſelf more directly to 
Auguſtus; for he repreſents the new ſtar, which 
was by ſome fuppoled to be the ſoul of Julius 
Caeſar, as having a more benign influence, than 
all the old conſtellations put together. Auguſtus 
had a good taſte for poetry, and conſequently 
could not help being touched with fo delicate a 
complement. | 
| Daphni.) Daphnis ſeems to be intended onl 
for a fictitious name of ſome favourite ſhepherd. 
Antiquos ff + ++ + + « ortus,] He ad- 
moniſhes Daphnis, that there is no occaſion for 
him to regard the old rules of obſerving the hea- 
vens, with reſpect to agriculture ; becauſe the 
new ſtar of Caeſar, will be alone ſufficient, 
47. Dionaei.] Dione was a ſea nymph, the 
daughter of Oceanus arid Tethys, and mother 


A be there begins and ends with Galatea; ſol 


— 4 — — 1 eto — 


of Venus, by Jupiter: Venus was the mother 
5 of 
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Aſtrum, quo ſegetes gauderent frugibus, et quo 


Duceret apricis in collibus uva colorem, 


Inſere, Daphni, pyros, carpent tua poma nepotes 50 


of Aeneas, who was the father of Aſcanius, 
or Iulus; from whom the Julian family de- 
rived their deſcent. Julius Caeſar therefore, be- 
ing of this race, is here called Dionaean Caeſar; 
as Aeneas calls Venus his Dionaean mother, at 
the beginning of the third Aeneid; 


c Sacra Dionaeae matri, diviſque ferebam 
*Auſpicibus coeptorum operum.“ 


Procefi 4 There is ſomething very ma- 
&« jeſtick in this word, So Eclogue iv. 


40 Magni procedere menſes.” 
Dr TxApr. 


Caeſaris aſtrum.] A remarkable ſtar or co- 
met appeared for ſeven days together, after the 
death of Julius Caeſar ; which was thought to 
be a fign, that his ſoul was received into hea- 
ven. Hence Auguſtus cauſed his ſtatue in the 
Forum to be adorned with the addition of a ſtar, 
See the note on ver. 488. of the firſt Georgick. 

Aftrum properly ſignifies a conſtellation, or 
number of ſtars placed in a certain order: the 
Poet uſes it in this place for a fingle ſtar ; there- 
by. giving a greater dignity to the ſtar of Caeſar, 

hus Horace calls the ſame ſtar fidus ; 


46 ——— Micat inter omnes 
« Fulium ſidus, velut inter ignes 
<< Luna minores.” 

48. Duo ſegetes gauderent frugibus.] - Servius 
thinks the Poet alludes to the month July, 
which was ſo called in honour of Julius Cae- 
ſar: the grapes and corn being ripe in that 
month. But this obſervation is not right; be- 
cauſe tho” the harveſt is uſually made in July; 
yet the vintage is not begun, till September or 
October, even in the warmer countries. Palla- 
dius places the barley harveſt in June; · Nunc 
primo ordei meſſis incipitur: and the wheat 


Omnia 


harveſt in July; © Julio menſe agri, qui Aprili 
„ proſciſſi-fuerant, circa Calendas iterantur. 
** Nunc locis temperatis tritici meſſis expletur.” 
But he does not mention the beginning of the 


vintage, even in the hotteſt countries, before 


September; Hoc menſe locis tepidis, mari- 
<« timiſque celebranda vindemia eſt, frigidis 
c apparanda.” But the uſual ſeaſon for the 
vintage is October; for in that month he ſays, 
Nunc opportuna vindemia eſt, Virgil therefore 
could have no intention of alluding to any one 
month : his meaning is, that the new ſtar would 
have a benign influence over all parts of huſ- 
bandry. 

% Segetes and fruges are commonly confound- 
“ ed together. But fruges have a larger ſigni- 
% fication; for whatſoever relates to fruit may 
«© be comprehended in this word. Therefore 
&« fruges may be applied to pot-herbs, pulſe, 
© vines, apples, or corn. Therefore ſegetes 
« gaudent frugibus means, the corn, which is 
„ ſown in the fields, and not yet reaped, en- 
« joys it's fruit, Others, by ſegetes in this 
“ place, underſtand the earth itſelf : and they 
* may be in the right. To omit other teſtimo- 


* nies, which are commonly produced, I ſhall 


offer a fragment of Cicero, preſerved by 
„ Nonnius; Ut enim ſegetes agricolae Celine 
e aratris multo anteguam ſerant. LA 

It has been obſerved, in ſeveral notes on the 
Georgicks, that /eges is generally uſed for the 
field by Virgil. . 

49. Duceret apricis in collibus uva colorem.] 
Thus Tibullus; | 


«© Annus in apricis maturat collibus uvas.” ; 


50. Inſere, Daphni, pyros.] © He exhorts 
c theſhepherd to plant fruit trees; becauſe they 


« will thrive under the influence of this new 


© ſtar, and ſupply his poſterity with fruit, Inſere 


«© here does not ſignify ingraft, but merely 
&* plant; as Columella has ſaid hortos inſerere.” 


R AEus. | 
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Omnia fert actas, animum quoque : ſaepe- ego longos 
Cantando puerum memini me condere ſoles. | 
Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina: vox quoque Moerim 
Jam fugit ipſa: lupi Moerim videre priores. 


1 — from Ruaeus, and 
tranſlates words 


„ Daphnis inoculate thy pear-trees now.” 


He ſays, © the word inſere may ſignify planting, 
4 * or inoculating. According to Ruacus 
it here means the firſt. But he gives no rea- 
© fon for itz nor do I know of any.” Dr 
TRAPP. 

But though Nuaeus did not give any reaſon 
for his interpretation; yet it appears to me 
very obvious. A tree, when ingrafted, pro- 
duces the fruit very ſoon: but Moeris here tells 
is, that he may venture to plant trees, 
becauſe his pofferity may enjoy the fruit. He 
therefore of a flow production: as he 
does of raiſing trees from ſeeds, in the ſecond 


Georgick ; 


« Jam quae ſeminibus jactis ſe ſuſtulit arbos 
« 'Tarda venit, ſeris factura nepotibus umbram.“ 


That inſero is uſed by our Poet for planting, is 

plain from another paſſage in the ſecond Geor- 
; | 

Neve oleae ſylveſtris inſere truncaos. 


Poma.} Pomum is uſed by the Ancients for 
any eſculent fruit; as has been obſerved, in a 
note on ver. 27 4. of the firſt Georgick. | 
51. Omnia fert aetas, &c.) Moeris feems to 
break off here, as if be was not able to recol- 
lect the reſt of the poem. 

Aim. ] The Commentators ſeem to agree, 
that by animum is meant memoriam in this place. 
32. Condere.) ** Finire, uſque ad occaſum 
« ducere.” SERVIVUS. | 
Nuaeus gives the ſame interpretation; and 
adds, 3-4 334 and refers to a fimilar paſ- 
ſage, in the Aeneid; | 


| 


| 


| * fiv ely. 


| £6 


Sed 
o Ante diem clauſo componet veſper Olympo.“ 
That is, ſays he, ad ſepulturam componere. 
— bs e the — 


Nec prorſum, vitam ducendo, demimus hilum 
* 'Tempore de mortis, nec delibrare valemus, 
ti. 


Quo minus eſſe diu poſſimus morte | 
* Proinde licet quot vis vivendo condere ſaccla, 
5 Mors aeterna tamen nihilo minus illa mane- 
66 bit.“ 75 
Soles.) Suns are here uſed for days; as they 
are alſo by Lucretius ; 


% Multaque humi cum inhumata jacerent cor- 

| *© pora ſuper 

*©- Corporibus, tamen alituum genus atque fe- 
rarum : 

* Aut procul abſiliebat, ut acrem exiret odorem: 

fAut ubi guſtarat, languebat morte propinqua. 

„Nec tamen omnino temere illis ſalibus ulla 

© Comparebat avis, nec noctibu ſaecla ferarum 

„ Exibant fylvis.” 

Here we. ſee, that ſuns are oppoſed to nights; 

1s they ae all by our Pore in the third 


«© Tres adeo incertos caeca caligine ſoles 


« Erramus pelago, totidem ſine ſidere noctes. 
% Quarto terra die primum fe attollere tandem 
4 VA.” | 


53. Nunc oblita mibi.] Here are two par- 
5 ticulars to be obferved: 1. oblita is uſed paſ- 
2. Mihi is put for a me. In like 
«© manner we read in the firſt Aeneid ; 

Nulla tuarum audita mihi, neque viſa ſoro- 
* rum.” _ Ruazus. 
54. Lupt Moerim videre priores.) This ex- 
preſſion alludes to a notion, which obtained a- 

mong 


Bucolic. 


Sed tamen iſta ſatis referet tibi ſaepe Menalcas. 


Ecl. IX. 


Ly c. Cauſando noſtros in longum ducis amores: 


Et nunc omne tibi ſtratum falet aequor, et omnes, 


mong the ancient Italians; that if a wolf ſaw 
any man firſt, it deprived him of his voice for 


the preſent; as we find in the twenty-ſecond 
chapter of the eighth book of Pliny's Natural 
Hiſtory ; „Sed in Italia quoque creditur lupo- 
<< rum viſus efſe noxius: vocemque homini, 
«© quem priores contemplentur, adimere ad 


<< praeſens.” Virgil therefore, with propriety, 


puts this ſaying in the mouth of a peaſant. Ser- 
vius tells us, that from this common ſtory is 
derived the proverbial expreſſion, lupus in fa- 
bula, which is uſed, when a perſon appears, of 
whom the company was talking, and thereby 
cuts off the diſcourſe. But Theocritus, in the 
fourteenth Idyllium gives this ſtory a contrary 
turn; as if the ſeeing a wolf, inſtead of be- 
ing ſeen by him, made a perſon mute. A girl 
ſits ſilent in company; upon which one aſks 
her if ſhe had ſeen a wolf ; | 


Aunte a Poveuures imivopues ws sd ide ro- 
'A & oudiv, Waptovrog ted* Ti AX oxeig vo 
Oy SNN; Avxov eddie, imarks Tis, ws coqpòs, 


t Hirt. 
* 


<< We drank and halloo'd, ſhe mute all the 
„ while, | 
And ſullen fate, without one word or ſmile ; 
«© How was I vex'd to find a change ſo ſoon ? 
<< What mute? what have you ſeen a wolf, ſays 
«one f” CREECH, 


It ſeems indeed more probable, that the fight of 


a wolf ſhould take away a perſon's voice, than 
the being ſeen by him ; but as we find that 


this was à common notion in Italy, Virgil was 


in the right, to make an Italian peaſant talk 
after the manner of his own countrymen. 


56. Cauſands naſtros, &c.] Lycidas looks 
upon this loſs of memory as a mere pretence ; 


and therefore preſſes Moeris to proceed. He 


urges the ſtillneſs of the evening, and their 
having gone half their journey already, as argu- 
ments for ſitting down a little; and adds, that 
they ſhall reach the city in good time. But 
if Moeris is afraid the night ſhould prove rainy, 
he tells him, they may ſing as they go along, and 
offers to eaſe him of his load. oeris perſiſts 
in not ſinging any more; and exhorts him to 
wait for the return of Menalcas with patience. 

© Lyc. You do but inflame me the more 
© by your excuſes. Do but ſee, how the whole 
lake lies ſtill and ſmooth for you, and every 
<< breath of murmuring wind is huſhed, - 
4 fides we are come to the middle of our jour- 
© ney: for the ſepulchre of Bianor begins to 
% appear. Let us ſing here, where the huſ- 
<< bandmen are pruning the thick branches: here 
let us fing, my Moeris: here lay down your 
kids: we ſhall come ſoon enough to the city. 
* But if you are afraid the night ſhould bring 
on rain before we get thither; let us ſing 
* however, as we go along; the way will ſeem 
* leſs tedious: let us ſing as we go along, I 
IJ will eaſe you of this load. 

© Moe. Say no more, my lad, and let us 
* mind our preſent buſineſs, We ſhall ſing 
* verſes better, when he himſelf returns.“ 

Cauſands.] ** Cauſari ſignifies to make ex- 
& cufes: thus Lucretius, lib. 1. 


«© Quapropter quamvis cauſando multa moreris ; 
4 = 
% and Horace, 


& Stultus utergue locum immeritum 2 ini- 
n | La CERDA. 


57. Omne tibi ſtratum filet aequor.] Servius's 
interpretation of aequor is ſpatium campi, La 
Cerda obſerves, that Atratum is here ſpoken of, 
water, after the manner of the Greeks. Ruaeus 
fays, that by aequor we are not to underſtand 
the ſea ; but the waters of the Menzo or Min- 


eius, which waſhes Mantua and the neighbour- 
K k 2 ing 
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*- 


ing coun 
He alſo juſtly obſerves, that aequor is uſed for 
any plain-ſurface, either of land or water. But 
Catrou ſeems to have underſtood the true. ſenſe 
of this paſſage; «© We find, ſays be, in the 
text aequor, this ſea, or this vaſt extent of 
« waters. Our ſhepherds were already arrived 
& at the edge of the lake of Mantua, which 
« is formed round the city by the Mincio. Is 
<< not a lake a ſea in the eyes of ſhepherds?” 
This learned Critick is certainly in the right; 
for the waters of a river are always in motion; 
and therefore cannot be properly called aequor : 
but that word is very applicable to a lake, which 
is a plain ſurface, when not ruffled by winds. 
The Earl of Lauderdale follows Servius ;. 


<« You raiſe my expectation by delay, 

* Tho' all the fields are peaceable and gay. 

< See all things now ſo much to reſt inclin'd, 

The trembling leaves ſcarce feel the murm'r- 
CC ing wind. 92 


But ffratum- cannot fi eable and gay. 
ORE OY goo F 


* Thy faint excuſes but inflame me more 3 

« And now the waves row to the ſhore: 

1 Huſht winds the topmoſt branches ſcarcely 
„bend, 

* As if thy 'tuneful ſong they did attend. * 


But when the waves row!” to the ſhore, they. can 
pe. $500." #4 eg * 
aequor literally the ſea 


theſe excuſes, and this long delay,. 
hou doſt but whet my ite the more. 
6 7 now behold the fea lies ſmooth, and all 
The blaſts of murm'ring winds are huſh'd 


in peace.” 


% 


: for the ſea is at a great diſtance. | 


P. Virgiti Maroriis 
Aſpice, ventoſi ceciderunt murmuris aurae. 
Hinc adeo media eſt nobis via: namque ſepulchrum 
Incipit apparere Bianoris: hic, ubi denſas 

Agricolae ſtringunt frondes: hic, Moeri, canamus: 


4 


Hic 


Our Poet perhaps had his eye on the following 
line, in the pic of Theocritus, where 
the ſilence of the ſea and winds is ſpoken of; 


"Hide cryñ ab whiles, erydvri E d rat. 


Horace calls a flow river ſilent; 


Non rura, quae Liris quieta 
«© Mordet aqua taciturnus amnis.” 


59. 8 lhrum incipit apparere Bianoris.] It 
. * —— among the Ancients, to make 
their ſepulchres near the high- ways: whence the 
inſcriptions are frequently Adseſfad to travellers. 
Theocritus, in the Gaueia, deſcribes the mid - 
dle of a journey, by the view of a monument; 


KouTtw Tay jurraray od0v dj,, oude T6 0&jact 


"Ajiv v Bpaoi\e xateÞaivero* 


Bianor, ſurnamed Ocnus, ſon of the river 
yber, by the propheteſs Manto, daughter of 
ireſias, is ſaid to have fortified Mantua, and 
to have given it the name of his mother. Thus 


our Poet himſelf, in the tenth Aeneid ; 


Ille etiam patriis agmen ciet Ocnus ab oris, 

C Fatidicae Mantus, et Tuſci filius amnis, 

«© Qui muros, matriſque dedit tibi, Mantua, 
„% nomen: 

«© Mantua dives avis. 


can | Ocnus was next, who led his native train 
Of hardy warriors thro the wat ry plain, 
e ſon of Manto by the Tuſcan fiream, 
From whence the Mantuan town derives the name ; 
An ancient city. DxyDen,. 


61. Stringunt frondes.] Servius interprets it 
amputant, decerpunt ; for proof of which, he 


60 Sed 


quotes a verſe from the fourth Georgick; 


— 


Fel. IX. 


Hic hoedos depone, tamen veniemus in urbem: 
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Aut, ſi nox pluviam ne colligat ante, veremur; 


« Sed tamen et quernas glandes tum Hringere 
«© tempus.” 


La Cerda is of opinion that the Poet alludes to 
the ancient cuſtom of ſtrewing flowers and 
branches over the ſepulchres of the dead. That 
they uſed to ſtrew flowers, is commonly known: 
but he proves, that they alſo ſtrewed branches, 
from the following paſſage in Martial ; 


« Aecipe non Phario nutantia pondera ſaxo, 
«© Quae cineri vanus dat recitura labor: 
<< Sed fragiles buxos, et opacas palmitis umbras : 
«© Quaeque virent lacrymis humida prata 
* 0.” 


Ruaeus underſtands this expreflion to mean, that 
the young ſhoots of the trees were gathered into 
bundles: for he ſays ©* Stringi is uſed of thoſe 
things, which are either plucked ria manu, 
« as in the firſt Georgick ; 


* Quernas glandes tum ftringere tempus, 
Et lauri baccas, oleamque, cruentaque myrta : 


or elſe gathered into bundles; as in the paſ- 
« ſage before us, and alſo in the firſt Georgick; 


&« Fragili jam ſtringeret hordea culms.” 


Marolles renders it La où les laboureurs 
© couppent les eſpaiſſes feuillees.” Catrou is of 
the ſame opinion with La Cerda, W. L. 
ſeems to underſtand it of pruning; 


«© Where the thick bowghs the ploughmen 
© woont to ſheare.“ 


The Earl of Lauderdale underſtands Lycidas to 
propoſe reſting themſelves on the leaves, which 
had been ſtripped off; 


4 On theſe ſtript leaves here, let us ftretch 
« along.” | 


Dryden moſt ſtrangely perverts it to ſignify the 
forming of an arbour, * 


Cantantes 


& Here, where the labourer's hands have form'd 
« a bowr | 5 

«© Of wreathing trees, in ſinging waſte an 
« hour.” 


Dr Trapp tranſlates it, 


Here, where the ſhepherds ſtrip the leaves 
„ from boughs, | 
Here, Moeris, let us ſing.” 


In his note, he ſays it may here be underſtood 
to ſignify either binding them up in bundles, 
or ſtripping them from the boughs, or both. 
But it has been already ſhewn, in the notes on 
ver. 305, and 317. of the firſt Georgick, that 
ftringere in both thoſe verſes, ſignifies to gather 
with the hand. In the ſecond Georgick however, . 
it is plainly uſed for ſtripping the young ſhoots of 
a vine; that is, pruning it; 


Inde ubi jam validis amplexae ſtirpibus ulmos 

4 Exierint, tum ringe comas, tum brachia 
„ tonde.“ 

In the firſt Aeneid, it is uſed to ſignify cutting 

off branches of trees, to make oars ; 


& Quaſſatam ventis liceat ſubducere claſſem, 


„ Et ſylvis aptare trabes, et ſtringere remos.” 


The general ſignification of this verb, in Virgil 
is either to touch any thing hightly, or to draw a- 
ſword. In the paſſage under conſideration, IL 
believe it ſignihes either the pruning of the trees 
or gathering the young ſhoots, in order to ſtrew 
upon the tomb of Bianor, as La Cerda inter- 
prets it, This laſt interpretation has it's beauty; 
but yet the epithet denſas ſeems to be in favour 
of pruning :- becauſe the ſhoots being thick, or 
numerous, required the hand of the huſbandman 
to prune or thin them. I have therefore ventured. 
to tranſlate the paſſage according to this inter- 
pretation. 


62. Urbem.] Mantua. 


64. Cantantas 
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Cantantes licet uſque, minus via 


"64. Cantantes licet ſque, &c.] Thus Theo- 


Ady: &, Ee ug oog, os & g ae 
Bantoανονανννν ) ra x dr oc d da 


« But fince we walk one way, ſince time per- 
„ ſwades, 
y ſhades, | 


And we are far remov'd from 

Let's pipe and wanton as we 

* n 
CREECH. 


Cantantes ut eamus, ego hoc te faſce levabo. 
Mos. Define plura, puer, et quod nunc inſtat, agamus. 


65. Ego bur te faſas levabo.) Lycidas is al- 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


laedet, eamus. 


. og 
follicitous to engage Moeris to ſing : he 
that his friend ſhould lay down 


13 and now he offers to eaſe him of the 
b ing it himſelf. 

67. — e.] This ſeems 
to intimate, that — was at when 
he compoſed this Eclogue. Moeris has no 
great inclination to ſing in the abſence of his 
maſter, of whoſe ſucceſs he is in doubt: and 
therefore is ſollicitous to finiſh the buſineſs in 
hand, the carrying the kids to the intruder ; 
and tells his friend, that he ſhall have more 
inclination to ſing, when Menalcas returns. 


ECLO GA 


Bucolic. Ecl. X. 


Ek C LO GA 
6 4 L 
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DECIM A 


XTRE MUM hunc, Arethuſa, mihi concede laborem. 
Pauca meo Gallo, ſed quae legat ipſa Lycoris, 


Carmina ſunt dicenda: neget quis carmina Gallo? 


Sic tibi, cum fluctus ſubter labere Sicanos, 


1. Extremum hunc, Sc.] This is evidently 
the laſt of our Poet's Eclogues: and is a fine 
imitation of the firſt Idyllium of Theocritus. 
The ſubjeR of it is an amour of his friend Gal- 
lus, whom he repreſents, under the character 
of a ſhepherd, complaining of the cruelty of 
Lycoris, who has deferted him. The Poet be- 
gins, with an invocation of Arethuſa, to aſſiſt 
him. 

« O Arethuſa, favour this my laſt labour. 
A few verſes muſt be ſung for my Gallus, but 
„ ſuch as Lycoris herſelf may read: who can 
<< refuſe verſes to Gallus? So may bitter Doris 
©: not intermix her waters with thine, when 
& thou glideft beneath the Sicilian waves.“ 

Arethuſa.] He invokes a Sicilian nymph, 
becauſe he writes in imitation of Theocritus. 
Thus he begins the fourth Eclogue, with in- 
voking the Sicilian Muſes; and at the begin- 
ning of the ſixth, he calls his Bucolicks Syra- 
cuſian verſes. | 

2. Me Galle.) This expreſſion ſhews that 
Gallus was an intimate friend of Virgil. He is 
celebrated in the fixth Eclogue ; 


<4. Tum canit errantem Permeſſi ad 


flumina 
« Gallum.” 


See the notes on that paſſage. | 
. Lycoris.] The Commentators agree that Cy- 
theris, an actreſs of thoſe times, is meant under 
the fictitious name of Lyeoris ; and that Gal- 


Doris 


lus himſelf had celebrated her, under the ſame 
name, in ſome poems, which he had written in 
her praiſe. Ovid mentions Lycoris, as the ſub- 
jeR of the poems of Gallus ; | 


© Gallus et Heſperiis, et Gallus notus Eois, 
Et ſua cum Gallo nota Lycoris erit.“ 


| 


Martial alſo, when he is relating, that ſeveral 
poets owed their Genius to Love, aſcribes the 
poetry of Gallus to Lycoris ; | 


“ Cynthia te vatem fecit, laſcive Properti, 
„ Ingenium Galli pulchra Lycoris erat.” 


Theſe verſes of Gallus are now loſt ; for thoſe, - 
which go under his name, are thought by the 
beſt judges to be ſpurious. 5 

3. Carmina ſunt dicenda, &c.) Pope has 
imitated this, in his Windſor-Foreſt; 

\ 
“Granville commands: your aid, O Muſes 
bring. 


* What Muſe for Granville can refuſe to ſing?” 
4. Cum fluftus fubter labere, Se.] Alpheus a 


river of Peloponneſus was in love with the 
Nymph Arethuſa, who, flying from his pur- 
ſuit, was turned by Diana into a fountain. She 
made her eſcape under the ſea to Ortygia, an 
iſland adjacent to Sicily, where ſhe roſe up: but 
Alpheus purſuing her by the ſame way, mixed 


; 


| 


Doris amara ſuam non. — — 
ſollicitos Galli dicamus amores, 


Dum tenera attondent ſimae virgulta . 


Incipe: 


Non canimus ſurdis: reſpondent omnia ſylvae. 


Quae nemora, aut qui vos ſaltus habuere, a 


_ 3 ſinu jacet inſula contra 
* Plemmyrium undoſum : nomen dixere priores 


 Ortygiam. Alpheum fama eſt huc, Elidis 


. 'Occultas egiſſe vias ſubter mare; qui nunc 
0c Ore, Aretbuſa, two Siculis confunditur undis,” 


Rig r er againſt Plemmyrium's wat"ry firand 
There lies an iſle, once call d th Orpgion land: 
＋ 


* — 


they rawl in the ſame ſacred 
RYDEN. 


5. Doris. The daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys. She was married to her brother Ne- 


reus, dy whom ſhe became mother of the ſea| © 


Nymphs, who, from their father, are called 

_ | Nereids. Duri s here uſed for the ſea itſelf. 
She is called amara, becauſe the ſea water is 

bitter. A - 


: 


—— 


6. Iucipe: ſollicitos, c.] The Poet now 
S the ſubject of his ; the love of 
82 7 : let us ſing the anxious love of Gal- 


cc „ Jus, whilſt the ſnub-noſed kids crop the ten- 
4 der twigs. We do not ſing to the deaf, the 
e woods reſound our voice,” 


;Sollicites. ] Thus Ovid 3 


N aiades, 


* 


6c * Rexel folic plena 3 amor.” 
1 Wed 
4 Atque ita follicito multus amante legar.” 


7. Simae capellae.] Theocritus alſo calls the 
kids 54a tpPor. 

8. Non canimus ſurdis, &c.] He alludes to 
the proverbs, ſurdo narrare fabulam, and ſurdo 
canere. If Lycoris will not hearken, yet the 
ſong will be repeated by Echo in the woods. 


Thus Pope, in his ſecond Paſtoral ; 


«© Ye ſhady beeches, and ye cooling ſtreams, 

” Dufbads. from Phoebus, not Foe Cupid's 
beams, 

* To you I mourn, nor to the deaf I ſing, 

The woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo ring. 

The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay 

« Why art thou prouder, and more hard than 


cc they?“ 


— 


9. Quade nemora, We.) The Poet turns his 
diſcourſe to the Naiads, who neglected Gallus 
in his diſtreſs, when even the trees and ſhrubs, 
and inanimated mountains and rocks condoled 
with him. 

« What mot or lawns detained you, O 
Naiad Nymphs, when Gallus periſhed by 
crud love? For neither the tops of Parnaſſus, 
nor thoſe of -Pindus witheld you, nor the 
Aonian Aganippe. For him even the bay- 
trees, for him even the tamariſks mourned. 
« For him, lying under the deſert rock, even 


1 of Lycacus mourned,” 


2 pine · bearing Maenalus, and the cold ſtones 


This 
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Bucolic. Ecl. X. 
Naiades, indigno cum Gallus amore periret? 


Nam neque Parnaſſi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 


Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonia Aganippe. 


'This paſſage is an imitation of one in the 
Ovpois of Theocritus ; 


Ig wen de N zu AdPris iraxcloz wiz wore 


Nupu@a ; 
H xf, Ie xxrac Tiunix, 1 xald Thivde 3 
Ov ya $1 worauoio piyay p eixtl Avdmw, 


| Od Alrvas c ,, od "Axedos iepov v dug. 


T qvoy ja&v Fives, THY Auxo: wpuoavle, 
To Xw * dpupacio Atwv d ixAguoe Faverra. 


«© Where were you Nymphs? where did the 
«© Nymphs reſide ? 

«© Where were you then, when Daphnis pin'd 
„and dy'd 

&« On Pindus top, or Tempe's open plain, 

«© Where, careleſs Nymphs, forgetful of th 
* ſwain? 

« For not one Nymph by ſwift Aſopus ſtood, 

«© Nor Aetna's cliffs, nor Acis ſacred flood. 

« For him the wolves, the pards and tygers 
«© moan'd; 

« For him with frightful grief the lions groan'd. 

CREECH, 


Milton, in his Monody on the death of a learned 
friend, who was drowned in the Iriſh ſeas, in 
like manner calls upon the Nymphs of the 
neighbouring country | 


« Where were ye Nymphs, when the remorſe- 

* leſs deep | 

6 Clog'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas ? 

« For neither were ye playing on the ſteep, 

« Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, 
« ly. 

Nor - the ſhaggy top of Mona high, 

„Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wiſard 
* ſtream.” 


Pope alſo has imitated this beautiful paſſage, in 
his ſecond Paſtoral ; 


| 


- | © otia, ſacred to the 


Illum 


Where ſtray, ye Muſes, in what lawn or 
„ grove, 

* While your Alexis pines in hopeleſs love? 

In thoſe fair fields where ſacred Iſis glides, 

Or elſe where Cam his winding vales divides?” 


„The Poet ſpeaks to the Naiads, or 
&© Nymphs, who preſide over the fountains, 
* which riſe in Parnaſſus, Pindus, and Helicon, 
and chides them for not coming to comfort 
© Gallus in his deſpair. Here is alſo a tacit re- 
proof given to Gallus himſelf, for yielding to 
* love, and negleRing his poetical ſtudies.” 
Ru AE us. 

Saltus.] See the note on ver. 471, of the 
ſecond Georgick. 

10. Indigno.] It ſignifies great or cruel : thus 
2 has indignas hyemes in the ſecond Geor- 
gick. 

Periret.] Pierius found peribat in the Roman 
manuſcript, and periret in the Lombard. 

11. Parnaſſi.] A mountain of Phocis, ſacred 
to Apollo and the Muſes. See the note on ver. 
291. of the third Georgick. ; 

Pindi.] A mountain on the confines of 
Macedonia, Epirus, and Theſſaly; whence 
it is equally aſcribed to theſe three regions. 
** Some ſay, that it reaches even to Boeotia and 
% Phocis, in the latter of which it is called 
*© Parnaſſus, as it goes by the name of Helicon 
© in Boeotia à and that it is called alſo Cithae- 
© ron. It is certain, that theſe four moun- 
„ tains, though they are extended to a very 
«© great diſtance, are nevertheleſs almoſt con- 
„ tiguous, and are all ſacred to the Muſes,” 
Ruaxvs. . | 
12, Aonia Agamippe.] 6 A fountain of Boe- 

uſes, riſing in the moun- 
* tain Helicon, not far from Thebes, and run-, 
e ning down to the river Permeſſus. Aonian, 
e that is Boeotian, from Aon the ſon of Nep- 
« tune. Obſerve in this place the opening of 


the vowels Aonia 3 RUuABUus. 


Some 
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Hum etiam lauri, illum etiam flevere' myricae: 


. 4 
. « 
1 N 4 


Some read Apniae Aganippe, others Honiae Aga- 

pes, and others Aoniac Ag but it is 
that Servius — ſor he 

Nominativi ſunt fin 


13- Num etiam lauri, Sc.) This is a 
of the Poet's aſtoniſhment at the ne- 


oy 


which the Nympbs ſhewed of the diſtreſs of 


He infinuates a ſurprize, that the 
Nymphs, who-inhabited the hills and fountains | 
ſacred to Apollo and the Muſes, ſhould flight fo | 
excellent à Poet, when even the woods and 
rocks lamented his misfortunes. Theocritus 
ſpeaks of the brute beaſts mourning for Daph- | 
nis: but Virgil extends the grief for Gallus to 
the trees, and even to the inanimated ſtones. 
Heinis would have this Line run thus 


„ hun eden bas, etiam flevere myricae,” 


without the ſecond um, as it is found in .- 
veral-manuſcripts. Pierius obſerved this reading 
in the Roman manuſcript : but in the Lom- 
bard, he found the illam repeated, and thinks 
the triple mention of illum etiam in thefe two 
verſes expreſſes the. with greater vehe- 
_ He does not however diſlike the other 
and thinks the exility of it adapted to 
— 2 — and miſerable ſtate of a 
— 
Lauri.] See the note on ver. 306. of the 
firſt Georgick. | 
407601 See the note on ver. 2. of the 
ſecond La Cerda has obſerved, that 
22 as well as the day, was ſacred to 


us. 


15. Mactales.] See the note on ver. 22, of 


the eighth Eclogue. 
2 * on ver. 2. of the third 


propriety 
Gallus is lamented by the bays 


Pinifer illum etiam ſola ſub rupe jacentem 
Maenalus, et gelidi flevęrunt ſaxa Lycaei. 
Rant: et oves circum: noſtri nec AKA illas: 


- | and tamariſks, two den eie to Apollo, the 
god of verſe; and by Maenalus and Lycaeus, 


two mountains of Arcadia, ſacred to Pan, the 
gn Ipyayh, gue prenter of On recap 

me have r cenſured Virgil, 3 
ſcending to and Arty after he 
had ee It is true, that trees are 
above ſtones, in the ſcale of nature: hut how- 
ever it is very evident, that the Poet does not 
fall, but riſe in his on. Trees are al- 
lowed by the philoſophers to have a ſort of 
life, which is called vegetative : but ſtones are 
faid to be inanimated; It is therefore more 
| maryellous, to aſcribe ſenſe to ſtones than to 
trees. Not the bays and tamariſks mourn 
for Gallus, but even the woody mountain Mae- 
nalus; and not only that mountain, but 
even the bleak 108 of Lycaeus. Thus the 
greateſt wonder is plainly reſerved for the laſt. 
Catrou has neglected the epithet gelidi here: 
but all our tranſlators have carefully preſerved it. 


16. Stant et oves, Sc.) Virgil now repre- 
ſents Gallus as a ſhepherd; and makes an apo- 
logy to that eminent perſon, for deſcribing him 
under that character. 

The ſheep alſo ſtand round him; I am not 


“ aſhamed of them: nor do thou be aſhamed 


66 of cattle, O divine poet, Even Adonis fed 
his ſheep on the banks of the rivers,” 

There ſeems to be ſome difficulty in under- 
ſtanding the true meaning of this paſſage. Ser- 
vius ſays the ſenſe is this; * As the ſheep, O 
« Gallus, are not aſhamed to ſtand round thee, 
© ſo neither do thou be aſhamed of them ; for 
cc even Adonis himſelf was formerly a ſhepherd. wa 
'He adds, that Virgil introduces his own perſon, 
by uſing naſtri, whereas tui would have been, 


ſufficient ; *© Et quod ait ngſtri, miſcuit ſuam 
perſonam, ut frequenter facere conſuevit : 
« nam 


| 


Bucolic. Ecl. X. 
Nec te poeniteat pecoris, divine poeta. 


& nam erat integrum, Tui nec poenitet illas.“ 
La Cerda explains it in the following manner; 
« He ſays ſheep abſtained from food, and 
c ſtood weeping round Gallus, whom he ex- 
ce horts not to be aſhamed of ſheep and cattle, 
4 for two reaſons: 1. Becauſe ſheep are not a- 
«© ſhamed to lament the love of Gallus: in 
« which place ngſtri has this ſenſe ; they do 
& not deſpiſe either thee or me: either thee 
« bewailing, thy own paſſion, or me celebrating 
« it, + auſe Adonis alſo, who was beau- 


<« tiful, and beloved by Venus, was a feeder of 


c ſheep.” De Marolles ſeems to underſtand 
noftri nec poenitet illas to mean, that the ſheep 
partoot with him in his diftreſs ; Les brebis ſe 
„ ſont amaſlces autour de luy, et ont pris part 
& ſen ajfliction. Divin potte ne meſpriſe 
point les larmes des troupeaux ; le bel Adonis 
5 luy-meſme les a bien gardez le long des ri- 
<< yieres.” Ruaeus renders it literally, negue 
contemnunt.nos, W. L. gives a different ſenſe 
to the whole paſſage. By the flocks ſtanding 
round Gallus, he underſtands the Bucolicks, 
which he himſelf made. By noftr: nec poenitet 
illas, he takes Virgil to mean, that he himſelf 
had treated this kind of poetry in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it need not be aſhamed to have fallen 
into his hands, in which ſenſe Vives alſo. takes 
it, He rightly interprets nec te poeniteat, Sc. 
to mean, that though Gallus was ſo excellent a 


poet, that he might even be called divine, yet 
he need not be aſhamed to be accounted a 
colic poet. Accordingly his tranſlation is as 
follows ; 


& And all the flocks about him flocking went, 
Ne ever they of mee neede them repent, 
Ne, divine bard, needes thee repent of them: 
Sith faire Adonis, erſt alongft the ſtreame, 

„ Woont feede his ſheepe.” | 


The Earl of Lauderdale, in his tranſlation, 
leaves out the words in queſtion CITES 

« The ſheep around him ſtand, while the bleſt 
| * bard GE bs. i $i 
Nor ſcorns, nor is aſham'd to be their ward ; 
« Since on the river banks the beauteous boy 

* Adonis kept his bleating flocks with joy: 


cc 
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Et 
as does Dryden alſo; 


< The ſheep ſurround their ſhepherd, as he ies: 
„ Bluſh not, ſweet poet, nor the name deſpiſe : 
Along the ſtreams his flock Adonis fed ; 
ry And yet the queen of beauty bleſt his bed.” 


Dr Trapp ſeems to follow La Cerda; 


Round him ſtood the ſheep, 

«© For they too ſympathize with human woe : © 
Them, heav'nly poet, bluſh not thou to own: 
„ Ev'n fair Adonis, did not ſcorn to tend 
Along the river's fide, his fleecy charge.“ 


Catrou follows the ſame interpretation; “ Ses 
c brebis attriſtees Etoient autour de lui; car en- 
& fin elles prennent part à nos afflictions. N'ayez 
donc pas de honte, tout Poëte illuſtre que 
% vous Etes, de vous voir traveſti en Berger. 
Adonis luy-mème ne dedaigna pas de con- 
e duire un troupeau.“ Burman declares him- 
ſelf to be of the ſame opinion, in the following 
note on this paſſage; The Scholiaſt on Horace 
„Lib. 1. Od. 28. will have this to be an Hy- 
e pallage, for nos illarum non poenitet: but I am 
* not of his opinion; and take the ſenſe to be, 
they are contented with us ſhepherds, and do 
„not deſire any other. Thus Terence, Phorm. 
5 I. iv. 20. Noftri noſmet poenitet, and the 
common expreſſion ſuae quemque fortunas 
© poenitet, which Horace, I. Sat. 1. expreſſes 
*© by neminem contentum vivere ſua forte. The 
* ſheep are delighted with our ſinging, and 
* now do not diſdain to join with us in lament- 
“ing our misfortune, and do you alſo accept of 
e their mournful ſong, and do not think them 
“ unworthy of your love, ſince Adonis himſelf 
thought it not beneath him to feed them. 
If the reader likes any of theſe interpretations, 
he is welcome to admit them: but they do not 
ſeem at all ſatisfactory to me. I believe the 
Scholiaſt on Horace, as he is quoted by Burman 
is in the right, and that we are to underſtand 
noftri nec poenitet illas, to be an Hypallage for 105 
non poenitet illarum, a figure thich-moſt af the 
Criticks allow to be uſed on other occaſions, 


The ſenſe will then be clear and ſignificant. 
LI 2 e 


Su - 


Vi 
- for 
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Et formoſus oves ad flumina pavit Adonis. 
Venit et upilio, tardi venere bubulci: 


intends to celebrate the paſſion of Gallus 
is, in imitation of a beautiful Idyl- 
lium of. Theocritus on the paſſion of Daphnis. 
Accordingly he places him in Arcadia, re- 
the nymphs of the poëtical fountains, 

for having neglected the protection of this fa- 
mous poet, and repreſents the trees and rocks 
of Arcadia as condoling him. He then de- 
ſcribes him as a ſhepherd, ſurrounded by his 
ſheep, and immediately makes an apoſtrophe 
to his friend, with an excuſe for having repre- 
ſented him under fo low a character, by which 
perhaps he may mean a writer of Paſtorals. We 
have ſeen already, in the ſixth Eclogue, that all 
the Roman poets before Virgil, thought it be- 
neath them to write Paſtorals; and he there 
ſpeaks of it as a condeſcenſion in himſelf to en- 


gage in that ſubjeQ ; 


« Prima Syracoſio dignata eſt ludere verſu 
*Noſtra, nec erubuit ſylvas habitare, Thalia.“ 


I firſt of Romans ſtoop'd to rural ſtrains, 
Nor bluſh'd to dwell among Sicilian ſwains. 
> Lord RosCoMmon. 


Here then is the very ſame thought differently 
expreſſed. In the ſixth Eclogue the Poet ſays 
his Muſe did not | bluſh to dwell among the 
woods, and here he ſays he is not aſhamed of 
his ſheep, and therefore hopes his friend Gallus 
will not take it amiſs, that he repreſents him 
under the ſame feigned character with himſelf. 
We ſhall find, in the courſe of this Eclogue, 


that Gallus was at that time not only a good 


poet, but alſo a man of war: whence we may 
infer, that as Virgil here puts himſelf upon a 
level with him, our Poet was ſomething more 
than a mere country farmer, as the old Gram- 
marians would have us imagine. 

Tbeocritus Has repreſented the cattle as 


mourning at the feet of Daphnis ; 
nal of wap wore} foi, wornel d re rauper, 
nu I ds dajoiren, >; wopries di arr. 


Uvidus 


* A thouſand heifers, bulls, and cows, and 
Lay round his feet, and melted into tears.” 
CREECH. 


18. Et formoſus oves, &c.] Thus Theocritus; 


"Npaies x "Adonis, in} x; para vole, 
Kal wrwxas G, x, Inpic rd dd 


4 There lives Adonis, there the wond*rous fair, 
* There feeds his ſheep, ſhoots beaſts, and 
„ hunts the hare.” CREECH, 


Adonis was the ſon of Cynaras, king of Cy- 
prus, by his own daughter Myrrha.. He was the 
great favourite of Venus, and has been abun- 
dantly celebrated by the Greek poets. Bion 
calls him the Aſſyrian huſband of Venus; and 
ſome ſay he was Ling of Aſſyria. 


19. Venit et upilio, &c.) The Poet now 
adds, that the ſhepherds, and even ſome deities 
came to viſit Gallus in his affliction. 

The ſhepherd alſo came, the ſlow herdſ- 
«© men came: Menalcas came, wet with win- 
„ ter maſt. All aſk, whence art thou infected 
„ with this paſſion? Apollo came, and ſaid, 
*© why art thou mad, O Gallus: thy care Ly- 
* coris has followed another through the ſnows, 
and through horrid camps. Sylvanus alſo 
* came crowned with rural honours, ſhaking 
© his flowering ferula, and great lilies. Pan 
„ the god of Arcadia came, whom we ſaw 
„ ourſelves, glowing with the berries of blood- 
„ red dwarf-elder, and vermillion. Will there 
© be no moderation? ſays he: love does not 
regard ſuch things as theſe. Neither is cruet 
% love ſatisfied with tears, nor graſs with rivu- 
e lets, nor bees with cyt;/us, nor goats with 
* browſe.” 

Upilio is uſed for opilio, changing the ſhort 
3 into a long ß, as the Greeks write oVvoua 


for 2 It ſeems to be derived from oues * 


Omnes, unde amor iſte, rogant, 


Galle, quid inſanis? inquit: tua cura Lycoris, 


if it was ovilio. Pierius however found opilis in 
the Medicean manuſcript, W. L. takes Up:lio 
for a proper name, | 
Tardi venere bubulci.] Servius reads ſubulci, 
underſtanding it to mean ſwineherds, and in- 
terprets tardi fooliſh. Pierius found ſubulci alſo 
in the Roman, Medicean, and ſome other 
manuſcripts. But he thinks we ought to read 
bubulci, becauſe this verſe anſwers to that of 
Theocritus; 


"HaSov Tor Grat, Toi wehre, wrone , 


and becauſe the epithet fardi or flow agrees with 
the pace of cows. We ought moſt certainly 
to read bubulct here, if La Cerda and others are 
right, who underſtand Menalcas, in the next 
verſe, to be a goatherd. 

20. Uvidus byberna, c.] La Cerda con- 
tends, and not without reaſon, that Menalcas 
muſt be underſtood to be a goatherd; becauſe 
Theocritus, Virgil, and the other Bucolic wri- 
ters celebrate only three ſorts of graziers; ſhep- 
herds, herdſmen or neat-herds, and goat-herde. 
Thus Virgil, in the ſecond Georgick, after the 
general word. armenta, mentions theſe three 
occupations; | , 


« Sin armenta magis ſtudium, vitaloſque tueri, 
« Aut foetus ovium, aut urentes culta capellas.“ 


'Fheocritus alſo mentions theſe three together ; 
Hv Nov T0} Para, rel Woratves, whoa -N ev. 


Menalcas is ſuppoſed to be wet, by feeding his 
goats in the woods, in the winter ſeaſon. Some 
indeed underſtand wvidus to ſignify fat or well 
fed : but in the time of our Poet, the meaneſt 
of the country people did not feed on maſt. 
Thus, in the firſt de ef the air moiſt 
with ſouth winds is expreſſed by Jupiter uvidus 
auſtris. 


Bueolic. Ecl. Xx. 
Uvidus hyberna venit de glande Menalcas. 


under conſideration. 
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tibi? Venit Apollo. 


Perque 


21, Omnes unde amor, &c.)] Thus Theocritus; 
Hadres avnpureuu Th. WaJog xax0v, 


The Criticks differ about the pointing of this 
verſe: ſome read 


4 Omnes. unde amor iſte 
Apollo, 
2 Galle quid infanis?” 


Others, 


rogant tibi venit ? 


% Omnes unde amor iſte rogant ; tibi venit 
«© Apollo.” > 


But the moſt judicious ſeem to prefer 


* Omnes unde amor iſte rogant tibi? venit. 
„Apollo.“ 


— — 


Vmit Apollo] Apollo is the firſt of the dei- 
ties, who come to Gallus,. becauſe he is the god 
of poetry. In Theocritus, Mercury is the firſt ; 


Hy "Eppuas wpariolog am prog, ert dt, Ad, 


Tis Ty x&T@&TpuX6 vivo @ y, TIETW HATCH, . 


* Firſt Hermes came, and with a gentle touch, 
He rais'd, and aſk'd him, whom he lov'd ſo 
„much?“ CREECH.. 


22, Tua cuba Lycoris, &c.] It has already. 
been obſerved, in the note on ver. 2. that it. 
is generally agreed, that the Lycoris mentioned 
in this Eclogue is no other than the famous act- 
reſs Cytheris. Servius calls her a whore, and a 
freed woman of Volumnius, and aſſures us, 
that her forſaking Gallus, and following An- 
thony into Gaul, is the. ſubje&. of the p 

La Cerda follows this- 


narration of Servius, and ſays Lycoris is that in- 
famous whore, with whom Anthony was ſo 
captivated, 


e midſt of the rage of civil 
Rn he, is meant by Pergue nives 
Catrou juſtly cenſures Servius, as 
of a, 1 error. He ob- 

t An at that By in the 
the death of Cicerv. 

Epiſtles to Atticus, Ceo 
mentions his carrying Cytheris about with him 
in an open litter, as if ſhe had been his wife, 
attended by ſeven others, which were filled with 
the miniſters of his luſt ; *© Hic tamen Cytheri- 
< dem ſecum aperta lectica portat, alteram ux- 


< orem. Septem praeterea conjunctae lecticae 
<6 3 ſunt, an amicorum.” In the 


the Orator inveighs bitterly 


a Antony in ſeveral on account 

the ſcandalous life he led, in the company 

of his actreſs. He tells him, that he might 
have derived ſome little wit from his mimic 
wife; At enim quodam loco facetus efle 
<< voluiſti. Quam id, dii boni, non decebat ! 
< in quo eſt tua culpa nonnulla: aliquid enim 
c falis ab uxore mima trahere potuifti.” In 
another” place, we. find, that it was, when he 
was tribune of the people, and had the go- 
vernment of Italy committed to him by. Cae- 
far, that he made a progreſs through the coun- 
try attended by the above: mentioned ſcandalous 


company, that he received the complements of 
the prinei of the towns through which 
5 „who ſaluted the actreſs by the name 


olemnit, inſtead of her better known thea- 

ets name, and that his own mother was 
obliged to follow this trumpet, as if ſhe had 
been ber daughter-in-law. *© In eodem vero 
cc tribunatu, cum Caeſar, in Hiſpaniam proh- 
4 eciſcens, huic conculcandam 8 quae 
5 fuit tio ĩtinerum ? luſtratio muni- 
* r . Vehebatur in eſſedo tribu- 
4 nus plebis; lictores laureati antecedebant, 
inter quos, 2 lectica, mima portabatur, 
quam ex oppidis municipales, homines. ho- 


1 


| Vette 


ce niam conſalutabant. Sequebatur rheda cum 
cc lenonibus, comites nequiflimi : rejecta mater 
«© amicam-impuri filii, tanquam nurum ſeque- 
6 batur,” "Preſently — he adds, that 
ſhe met him at Brunduſium, when be returned 
from Theſfaly; and that every ſoldier in his 
army knew it to be true. © Veniſti Brundu- 
„ ſium, in ſinum quidem, et in complexum 
A tuae mimulae. Quid eſt? num mentior? 
by pi miſerum eſt id. negare-non poſle, quod 
** fit turpiſſimum confiteri! Si te municipio- 
tum non pudebat; ne veterani quidem exer· 
** Citus? quis enim miles fuit, qui Brunduſii 
* illam non viderit? quis qui neſcierit veniſſe 
© eam tibi tot dierum viam gratulatum? quis, 
qui non indoluerit, tam ſero ſe, quem ho- 
« minem ſecutus ellet, cognoſcere * ” We find 
alſo, that this infamous progreſs of Anthony, 
and "bis intimacy with Hippias and Sergius, two 
comedians, happened when Caeſar was in E- 
gypt, and that his friends raiſed him to the 
dignity of Maſter of the horſe, in the abſence, 
and without the knowledge of his patron; 
Italiae rurſus percurſatio eadem comite mima, 
in oppida militum crudelis, et miſera de- 
c ductio: in urbe auri et argenti, maximeque 
& vini foeda direptio. Acceſſit, ut Caeſare ig- 
% naro, cum ille eſſet Alexandriae, beneficio 
<* amicorum, magiſter equitum conſtitueretur. 
Tum exiſtimavit ſe ſuo jure cum Hippia 
cc vivere, et equos vectigales Sergio mimo tra- 
« dere.” Laſtly the Orator ſays expreſsly, that 
Anthony had _— with his actreſs, and ſpeaks. 


—__ 


[of it, as the only good thing he had ever done; 


5 Mimam illam ſuam ſuas res ſibi habere juffit. 
© Ex duodecim tabulis cauſam addidit, exegit. 
Quam porro ſpectatus civis, quam probatus: 
cujus ex omni vita nihil eſt honeſtius, quam 
* quod cum mima fecit divortium.“ Plutarch 
alſo, in his life of Anthony, mentions moſt of 
theſe particulars, and calls the woman, who 
accompanied him in his progreſs, | Cytheris ; and 
adds that he parted with her, on account of 
Caeſar's diſlike of his way of life, and married 
Fulvia, This noted amour of Anthony with 
theris could not be earlier than the year of 


<<- nefti; obviam neceſſatio prodeuntes, non 
«© noto illo, et mimico nomine, ſed Volum- 


Rome 705, when Anthony was choſen tribune 
of the people: nor could it be later than 707. 


* 
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Venit et agreſti capitis Sylyanus honore, 


Florentes ferulas et grandia lilia quaſſans. 


Pan deus Arcadiae venit, quem vidimus ipſi 


danguineis ebuli baceis minioque rubentem. 


in which year Caeſar was at Alexandria, and An- 
thony was made Maſter of the horſe. It is 
certain alſo, that the diſmiſſion of Cytheris, and 
the marriage with Fulvia, could not be later 
than 711, in which year Cicero, who ſpeaks of 
it, was ſlain: nor indeed, could it be later than 
709; for Caeſar, who was offended at the 
conduct of Anthony, and cauſed him to put 
away Fulvia, was murdered at the beginning of 
710. This Eclogue could not be written ſooner 
than 715, being the very laſt of them all; and 
conſequently compoſed after the fourth, which 
was certainly written in 714, and the ſixth 
which was probably written in 715. Thus the 
amour of Anthony with Cytheris muſt have 
been at leaſt fix years before the writing of this 
Eclogue : and beſides it does not appear, that he 
went into Gaul, in any military capacity, be- 
tween the time of his being choſen Tribune, 
and that of his parting with Cytheris: and we 
are ſure, that after the battle of Philippi, in 
712, he was wholly engaged in the eaſtern and 


ſouthern parts of the world. We may there- 


fore venture to affirm, that Anthony was not 
the ſoldier, with whom Lycoris ran away : and 
we have ſome reaſon to queſtion, whether Ly- 
coris and Cytheris were the ſame perſon ; ſince 
the Poet would hardly have celebrated the fooliſh 
paſſion of his friend, for a woman who had 
long been looked upon as infamous. The Earl 
of Lauderdale does not ſeem to underſtand the 
meaning of this paſſage to be, that Lycoris 
had gone off with any particular ſoldier ; but 
that ſhe was a woman of ſuch a character as to 
be ready to run away with any ſoldier, or idle 
fellow whatſoever ; T 


« Thy darling. miſtreſs will a ſoldiering go, 
« And follow any fool thro” rain or ſnow.” 


24. Sylvanus.] See the note on ver. 20. of 
the firſt Georgick. 


Ecquis 


25. Florentes ferulas.] The ferula or fennel 
giant is a large plant, growing to the height of. 
6 or 8 feet, with leaves cut into ſmall ſegments. 
like thoſe of fennel, but larger. The ftalk is 
thick, and full of a fungous pith, whence it is 
uſed by old and weak perſons to ſupport them, 
on account of it's lightneſs. The pith is even 
at this time uſed in Sicily, as tinder is by us, to 
catch fire ; whence the poets feigned, that Pro- 
metheus ſtole the celeſtial fire, and brought. it 
to earth, in a hollow ferula. The flowers are 
yellow, and grow in large umbells, like thoſe of 
fennel. Ferula is by ſome derived @ ferends ;. 
becauſe 1* bears, or ſupports old men ; by others. 
a feriendo; becauſe it was uſed by the ancient 
ſchoolmaſters, to ſtrike their ſcholars on the 
band. Hence the modern inſtrument, which 
is uſed for the ſame purpoſe; though very dif- 
ferent from the ancient ferula, and capable of 
giving much greater pain, is called by the 
ſame name. A willow ſtick would bear a much 
nearer reſemblance. | 

26. Pan deus Arcadiae.] See the notes on 
ver. 31. of the ſecond Eclogue, and ver. 58. of 
the fourth, 

27. Sanguineis ebuli baccis.) The Ebulus, 
Dwarf-elder, Wall-wort, or Dane-wort, is a 
ſort of Elder, and very like the common Elder- 
tree, but differs from it eſſentially, in being 
really an herb. © It commonly grows to the 
height of about a yard. The juice of the ber- 
ries is of a red purple colour. It has obtained 
the name of Pane-wort among us, becauſe it 
is fabled to have ſprung from the blood of the 
Danes, when thoſe people were maſſacred in 
England. It is found chiefly. in ehurch- yards. 
See the note on ver. 22. of the ſixth Eclogue. 
Minio.] Minium is the native cinnabar, or 
ore, out of which quickfilver is drawn. Vi- 
{ws is now commonly uſed to ſignify red lead: 


| 


| but we learn from Pliny, that the minium of the 


Romans. 
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Nec cytiſo ſaturantur apes, nec fronde capellae. 


P. Virgilii 


Maronis 
Ecquis erit modus? inquit : amor non talia curat. 
Nec lachrymis crudelis amor, nec gramina rivis, 


30 


Triſtis at ille. Tamen cantabitis, Arcades, inquit, 


| Montibus haec veſtris : ſoli cantare periti 


Romans was the .miltos or cinnabari of the 
Greeks; © Milton vocant Graeci minium-qui- 
<< dam cinnabari.” This was the Vermillion 
of the Ancients, with which they uſed to paint 


the images of their gods, and the bodies of their 


triumphant generals. According to Pliny, Ver- 
rius proved, from ſeveral authors of unqueſtion- 
able authority, that the face even of Jupiter 
himſelf was anciently painted with minium, and 


-that Camillus was painted with it when he tri- 


umphed. He affirmed alſo, that it was added 
to the ointments uſed at the triumphal ſuppers, 
even in his time; and that the cenſors took par- 
ticular care, to have the image of Jupiter miniat- 
ed. Pliny owns [himſelf ignorant of the cauſe 
of this cuſtom : but he ſays, it is certain, that 
at the time when he lived, the Ethiopians had it 
in great requeſt, that their nobles were coloured 
all over with it, and that it was the colour 


commonly uſed for the images of their gods. 


28. Ecquis.) La Cerda reads et quis, and 
eontends for this being the true reading : but 


Heinſius, according to Burman, found ecquis in 


the Medicean manuſcript ; as we find it in al- 
moſt all the manuſcripts and printed copies. 

30. Cytiſe.] See the note on ver. 431. of the 
ſecond Georgick. | 


31. Triftis at ille tamen, &c.] Gallus turns 
his diſcourſe to the Arcadian ſhepherds ; ex- 
preſſes his deſire of being recorded by them; 
and wiſhes that he himſelf had been in no higher 
ſtation than they. FO 

But Gallus thus mournfully expreſſed him- 
«* ſelf; O Arcadians, you however ſhall ſing 
< theſe things on your mountains, O Arcadians, 


- 


— — a. .4 


* who alone are ſkilled in ſinging, O how ſoftly. 


vill my bones reſt, if your pipe ſhall here- 
« after ſing my paſſion! And I wiſh I had been 


Arcades. 


© one of you, and either a keeper of your 
„ flocks, or a gatherer of your ripe cluſters ! 
„ Surely, whether Phyllis, or Amyntas, or any 
* other had been my flame; what if Amyntas 
„ is brown? violets are ſwarthy and hyacinths 
% are ſwarthy; would have ſat with me 
* among the willows, under the bending vine: 
Phyllis would have gathered garlands for me, 
and Amyntas would have ſung.” | 
32. Soli cantare periti Arcades.) *© Poly- 
bius, lib. 4. ſpeaks at large concerning the de- 
light of the Arcadians in Muſick : for he 
* ſays, that ſcience is uſeful to all men, but 
even neceſſary to the Arcadians, who are 
s accuſtomed to great hardſhips. For as their 
„ country is rough, their ſeaſons inclement, 
and their paſtoral way of life hard; they 
% have this only way of rendering nature mild 
& and tractable. Therefore they train up 
* their children from their very infancy, till 
they are thirty years of age, in ſinging hymns. 
* in honour of and Heroes, It is no diſ- 
* grace among them, to be unacquainted with 
& other ſciences; but to be ignorant of Muſick. 
«© is a great reproach : from theſe manners of 
the Arcadians aroſe the fiction of the poets, - 
that Pan, the god of the Arcadians, invented 
«© the pipe, and was in love with the nymph. 
* Echo, For Arcadia, being mountainous and, 
full of woods abounds with echoes : whence 
& not only the inhabitants of that country, 
* but alſo the mountains, woods, and trees are 
e ſaid to ſing. Thus our Poet in the eighth 
« Eclogue; 8 


4 Maenalus argutumque nemus pinoſque lo- 


„Semper habet.“ La CzRPDA. 


ow 33. Quieſcan. 


- Bucolic. 


Arcades. O mihi tum quam molliter ofla quieſcant, $ 
Veſtra meos olim ſi fiſtula dicat amores ! 


Atque utinam ex vobis unus, veſtrique fuiſſem 
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35 


Aut cuſtos gregis, aut maturae vinitor uvae ! 
Cette five mihi Phyllis, five eſſet Amyntas, 
Seu quicumque furor : quid tum, ſi fuſcus Amyntas ? 


Et nigrae violae ſunt, et vaccinia nigra: 


Re J Pierius fays it is quieſcent, in 
icative mood, in ſome ancient manu- 
— : but he is better pleaſed with guieſcant, 
in the Optative mood, as he finds in the Ro- 
man and Medicean manuſeripts. Catrou how- 
ever approves of quieſcent. 

35. Atque utinam ex vobis, &c.] The Poet 
takes ſeveral occaſions, to let the reader know, 
that though he had repreſented his friend Gallus, 
as a ſhepherd, in this . © buy he was a 
perſon of a ſuperior character. at firſt made 
an apology for or the liberty he had taken with 
him; now he makes him wiſh that he had been 
in the humble ſtation of an Arcadian ſhepherd ; 
whence it appears, that he was a perſon of a 
much higher rank ; and a few lines afterwards, 
we find he was really a man of war. This con- 
duct was er as the Poet choſe to de- 
ſcribe Gallus under his true name. Had he 


made uſe of a fictitious name, he would have 


been at liberty, to preſerve the paſtoral cha- 
rater entire through the whole Eclogue. 


6. Vinitor.] Some underſtand this to mean , 


a Pruner : but ſurely that cannot be the ſenſe 
here; for the ripe 
W, L. underſtands it to mean a Gatherer ; 


« And fickerly, I would I had beene ſcene 
c One amongſt you, or your flocks keeper been; 
« Or your ripe tidy cluſters ſet to gather.” 


The Earl of Lauderdale takes it to be a Pruner 
„ T wiſh like ſome of you I had been bred 


« To prune the vine, or tend the fleecy herd.“ 


cluſters are not- pruned, 


Mecum 
| And Dr Trapp; | 


O! had kind fortune made me one of you, 
© Keeperof flocks or pruner of the vine.“ 


Dryden interprets it a Preſſer; 
e Ah! that your birth and bus'neſs had been 


«© mine; | 
« To penn the ſheep, and preſs the ſwelling 


« vine.“ 


37. Certe five mihi, &c.) If Gallus had been 
ſo happy as to have been born an humble Arca- 
dian ſhepherd, he had never known the falſe, 
though beautiful Lycoris. He might eaſily have 
obtained ſome rural beauty, unpractiſed in the 
deceitful arts of more polite nations ; who, 
though leſs fair, might not however have been 
void of charms ; as flowers of the darkeſt co- 
lours are not always contemptible. 


38. Quid tum fi fuſcus, &c.] We find pretty 
nearly the ſame ſentiment in the ſecond Ec- 


logue ; 

“ Quamivis ille niger, quamvis tu candidus eſſes, 

O formoſe puer, nimium ne crede colori. 

Alba liguſtra ** vaccinia nigra legun- 
46 tur.“ 


39. Et nigrae ble This verſe is alm 
a literal tranſlation of one in the tenth bn 
of by N 


| Kai vd iov poiaay iii, 5 & yarre ande 
z | See che notes on ver. 183. of the fourth Geor- 
gick, and on vaccinia nigra leguntur, ver. 18. of 


the ſecond Eclogue. 
M m 
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274 * Vngili Maronis 
Mecum inter faliees lenta ſub vite jaceret. | 40 


Nunc inſanus amor duri me Martis in armis 


Serta mihi Phyllis legeret, cantaret Amyntas. 
Hic gelidi fontes, hie moltia prata, Lycori: 
Hic nemus, hic ipſo teeum confumerer acvo. 


Tela 


« give credit to the fragment of an El 

90 which Aldus Manutius, the ſon, found in a 

© netian manuſcript, under the name of Gal 

le we thovld, know exatty, in what part of 
ILT he was then in arms, Theſe are 

37 8 the Elegy 3. 


" 2 7 upbxatis currentes. mallius undas,. 
« Piericeſque r 


u. |< Hence we learn, that Gallus was at that time 


If- wm 1 — not. *. . Wolde Lk 
died of this. tormenting 3 in wer 
of my youth; but bur thould have, decayed u- 
ally, as age came on, in the enjoyment your 


"44s , r.]: * The ſenſe 


ia pgs Tang — if yow liked. it, we-might both 
<<. live quiet and. ſecure; now, becauſe of your 
« cruelty,. we are both miſerable: for. x my 
2 gx driven. hood, deſpair, to . — 
« myſelf to the dangers o e am 
« deſpiſed by you: 124 your love, of another 


Duri me. MHartis in armis,, Cc. J Gallus 
. afcribes that to his Gaihon, an - > Bag which 


« tes, 
«© written, by Gallus, We 


« in the army of Nentidius, who, was. warring 


* againſt the Parthians on the banks of the Eu- 
But unfortunately it is certain, that 
is fragment is of; later date, and was never 
1 

his author, who 


c a reflection. on this piece. 


1 C has pretended. to counterfeit. Gallus, did. not 


At leaſt, he ſeems, to have 
& formed a conjecture, when he placed 
cc Gallus in the army of Ventidius. This ga- 
% neral was really, warring, againſt. the Parthi. 
ans, in the years, of Rome 2 7.16, 
« when, Virgil, was. compoling 
&« Tt is plain alſo from. the paſſage 2 — con- 
<6 deen e that Gallus was at that time in an 
e army. Probably. it was in the Eaſt, far Galy 
e has 8 obtained the government of 
2 Eayats, as- a man. who. knew. the country. 
may therefore conjecture, with the falſe 
155 Gallus, "that the int Gallus was at. that 


Want learnin 


time warring, againſt, the Parthians. under 


© Ventidius,“ CAr nu. 

It appears to me very ſtrange, that this learned 
Critick ſhould ground his. conjecture an a. paſſage 
in an author, whom he himſelf allows to be 
ſpurious, If Virgil: had; intended! to. deſcribe 
at, war with. the. Parthians, I: believe he 


he did out of duty, ot ambition. If we may 


would have written averſos inſtead of adver/os ; 
theic 


Bucolic. 


Tela inter media atque adverſos detinet hoſtes. 
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Tu procul a patria; nec fit mihi credere ; tantum 


their averſe manner of fighting being ſo very 
remarkable a circumſtance, and what he himſe 
alludes to in the third Georgick ; iy 


« Fidentemque fuga Parthum, 
* 


Thus alſo Ovid; 
«6 Telaque ab aver/o quae jacit hoſtis equo.” 


Nor does it ſeem probable, that Gallus, who 
was a great favourite of would ſerve 
in Parthia under Ventidius, who had always 
been an enemy to him, and had openly taken 
the part of Fulvia againft him. I rather be- 
lieve, that Gallus kept near his patron, and aſ- 
lifted him in the wars with Sextus Pompey, | 
which began about the time when this Eclogue 
is generally ſuppoſed to have been written, Ru- | 
acus places it in 716, a in which Gallus 
might eaſily complain' of being detained by the 
arms of cruel Mars. ' In that year, Menecrates 
was ſent by Pompey to ravage the coaſt of 
Campania; and was flain 

with Calviſius Sabinus near Cumae. 
Auguſtus, who was then at Rhegium, made an 
attempt to paſs over into Sicily; but was beaten 
back, with great loſs, by Apollophanes, and 
obliged to keep on the Senden e Italy, whilſt 
Pompey was entire maſter of the ſea, and plun- 
dered the coaſt at his pleaſure. But it appears, 
from the paſſage under conſideration, not only 
that Gallus was in arms, but alſo that Lycoris 
had followed an army beyond the Alps, when 
this Eclogue was written. Therefore it is to 


_ 7 


no purpoſe, to find in what army Gallus was 


engaged, unleſs we can ſhew, that there was 


any army ſent over the Alps at the ſame time. 


'Now this does not ſeem to have been done 
till the beginning of the year of Rome 717, 
when Agrippa and Lucius Gallus were Con- 
ſuls. In that year, according to Dio, Agrippa 
the Conſul marched into Gaul, to fuppreſs a re- 


by Menas, in an en- 


Alpinas, 


of a triumph decreed him, and at his return had 
the care of the maritime affairs committed to 
him. Agrippa declined the triumph; becauſe 
he did not care to rejoice himſelf, at a time 
when A us was unfortunate: this i- 
tion muſt have been at the beginning of the 
year, becauſe Agrippa could not otherwiſe have 
had time afterwards to build ſo great a fleet, 
and to form that noble as well as neceſſary work 
of the Julian port, which is mentioned in the 
note on ver. 161. of the ſecond Georgick. 
Here then is in all probability the preciſe time, 
when this Eclogue was written, the beginning 
of the year of Rome 717, when all the friends 
of Auguſtus, among whom was Gallus, were 
under continual fatigues, with defending the ſea 
coaſts of Italy from the depredations of Pom- 
pey; and when one of the Conſuls marched 
with an army beyond the Alps, and croſſed the 
Rhine, which had not been performed before by 
any Roman, except Julius Caeſar, almoſt twenty 
years before. This time of the year agrees alſo 
exactly with what our Poet mentions of the ſnows 
of the Alps, the froſts of the Rhine, and the 
danger of Lycoris's feet being cut by the ice. 
Thus we may conclude, that Lycoris ran away 
with ſome officer in this army, which was com- 
manded by Agrippa. * 1 
46. Nec fit mihi eradere.] * Nee liceat mibi 
% nec peſim. Thus Aen. VIII. 676. Afia 
„ bella cernere erat. Horace, Epod. 17. 25. 
„Neue oft levare tanta ſpiritu praccordia. Tt 
is a manner of ſpeaking derived from the 
4 Greeks, among whom ter: ſighifies Hicet. Thus 
Homer, Odyff. 11. 157. Tov d teri w , 
<< quem non licet tranſmittere.” Ru AE us. 
Fantun.] It is explained three different 
« ways; 1. to be a Noun, and to be referred 
© to credere; Utinam liceat non credere tantum, 
« id eft, rem tantam tamgue indignam. 2. To 
be an Adverb, and to be referred to /t ; Uty- 
© nam fit tantum, Utinar liceat tantum hoc non 


* credere. As if he ſhould fay, I do not wiſh 


that Lycoris might not be perſidieus, but 1 


bellion there, and was the ſecond Roman who 
craſſed the Rhine, for which he had the honour 


— 


* with that I might only not believe it. 3. To 
<< be an Adverb, and to be referred to the ſen- 
Mm 2 6+. tence 


modo nives et frigera, c. 


—_ which divides 5 — 


exerciſe he ſeems to indulg 
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*Alpinas, ah dura, nives, et frigora Rheni 
Me fine fola vides. Ah te ne frigora laedant 


< tence of the following verſe, vides tantum- 
The firſt inter- 
8 is the moſt weak, the ſecond the moſt 
ſubtile, n 1 


aut from| 


Jus therefore is grieved, that —— mode 
have ſuch an averſion from him, as to leave a 


more warm and pleaſant country, to follow 


another over the inhoſpitable mountains covered 


with ſnow, into a cold climate, and that even 


in the winter ſeaſon. 


— 1 


or I of Obaleidice, c. In this para- 
graph, Gallus expreſſes the various reſolutions, 
ER new daily token wp, and as haſtily laid | << 
down again by perſons in Love. He reſolves 
to amuſe himſclf with poetry : then he will make 
his habitation in the woods, and carve his paſſion 
on the barks of trees: then he will divert him- 
ſelf with hunting; in. the imagination of which 
e himſelf largely: then 


he recollects, that none of theſe diverſions are 
ſufficient to cure his paſſion, at laſt concludes, 
that Love is invincible, and that he muſt ſub- 


mit to that powerful Deity. 


Iwill go, and fing thoſe verits, which 1 
5 2 in the Chalcidian ſtrain with the 
pipe of the Sicilian ſhepherd. I am deter- 


* mined to dwell in woods, among the dens of 


«© wild beaſts, and to carve my paſſion on the 
POS! as they grow, my paſſion will 


Ah tibi ne teneras glacies ſecet aſpera plantas 
Ibo, et Chalcidico quae ſunt mihi condita verſu 


| Carmina paſtoris Siculi modulabor avena. 
Certum eſt in ſylvis, inter ſpelaea ferarum, 


Malle 


grow too. In the mean time, I will ſurvey 
<« all Maenalus, in company with the Nymphs, 
Dor hunt the fierce wild boars : nor ſhall any 
err 
the Parthenian lawns. I ſeem alread 
© go over the rocks and ſounding groves : — 
light in Cydonian arrows with a 
* Parthian bow: as if theſe things were a cure 
for my paſſion, or if that god could be ap- 
et by human miſeries. Now again nei- 
ther the Hamadryades, nor even verſes pleafe 
me: farewel again, O ye woods. Our la- 
„* bours cannot bend him, even though we 
© drink the waters of Hebrus, in the midſt of 
the froſt, and endure the Sithonian ſnows of 
*© the watery winter. Not even though, when 
|* the dying g bark withers on the lofty elm, we 
red the ſheep of the Ethiopians, un- 
«© der the conſtellation of Cancer. Love con- 


„ re and let us ſubmit to 


cc 55 

Chalcidico-.. . J. Chalcis is a city of 
the iſland Euboea, the native place of Eupho- 
rion, whoſe works Gallus is ſaid to have tran- 
ſlated into Latin. See the note on ver. 62. 
of the ſixth Eclogue. 

51. Paftoris Siculi.] Theocritus, the famous 
Sicilian, who wrote Paſtoralss We may con- 
clude, from this pa that Gallus took the 
ſubject of his Paſt from Euphorion, and 
that he imitated the ſtile of "Theocritus. ' 

Modulabor.] Heinſius, according to Burman, 
found meditabor in two ancient manuſcripts. _ 

52. Spelaea.] He uſes the Greek word 


c, for ſpeluncas. 


53. ail 


Bucolic. Ecl. X. 
Malle pati, teneriſque meos incidere amores. 
Arboribus: creſcent illae, creſcetis amores. 
Interea mixtis luſtrabo Maenala Nymphis, 


"3 2 
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Aut acres venabor apros: non me ulla vetabunt 


Frigora Parthenios canibus circumdare ſaltus. 


Jam mihi per rupes videor lucoſque ſonantes 


53. Teneriſque meos, c.] This fancy, of 
cutting letters on the barks of trees, has always 
obtained among lovers. Thus Theocritus, in his 


"EAtvns iE, 3 
Ipoppara H i Pro yeypaiberas, wewapues rig 
Avyvoing Aopioli, Eibev pu” EAαe Purov til. 


« And then inſcribe this line that all may ſee, 
« Pay due obedience,. I am. Helen's tree.” 


54% Creſcent illae, c.] There is ſomething 
very pretty, in this thought of inſcribing his 
paſſion on the bark of a young tree ; that as 
the tree grows, his love may increaſe. Ovid has 
the ſame thought, in the Epiſtle from Oenone 
ts Paris; TOY 
& Inciſae ſervant a te mea nomina fagi : 

Et legor Oenone falce notata tua, 
% Et quantum trunci, tantum mea nomina creſ- 
* unt: | 

* Creſcite, et in titulos ſurgite recta meos, 
4 Populus eſt, memini, fluviali conſita ripa, 

« Eſt in qua noſtri litera ſcripta memor. 

« Popule, vive, precor, quae conſita margine 
ee ripae 

«© Hoc in rugoſo cortice carmen habes : 
«. Cum Paris Oenone poterit ſpirare relicta 

« Ad fontem Xanthi verſa recurret aqua.“ 


Upon the trees your fickle carv'd my name, 
tid ev'ry beech is conſcious of your flame. 
Well I remember that tall r tree, 

Ti trunk is filled, and with records of me. 


Ire : libet Partho torquere Cydonia cornu. 


Spicula 


Which, may it live / on the brooks margin ſet, 

Has on it's knotty bark theſe verſes writ : 

When Paris lives not to Oenone true, 

Back Xanthus flreams ſball to the fountains flow. 
Coo ER. 


55. Maenala.) See the note on ver. 22. of 


the eighth Eclogue. 

56. Acres apros.] The wild boar is 
a very fierce and dangerous animal. Ariſtotle, 
in the fourth chapter of his ſecond book con- 
cerning the parts of animals, aſcribes the fierce · 
neſs, rage, and fury of ſuch animals, as bulls. 
and boars, to the thickneſs of their blood, which 
is found to be very fibrous, and ſoon coagulates ; 
Ta d wog ixomra Nl vas xa waxtiac, 
xai Y ere. Thnv Puow tori, x Jupwdn 16 
Jeg, x kT dia ro Jupaor Feppermrog 
vag wong 0 Juaòg . r di cleptæ Sepaav der, 
pare Fepprouver TW vypay al di Ives clippò x5- 
yeades, dert Vivouras ol Wupias i TW aAGTL K 
Ciow. wood iv Tois Jupacis* dio ol T&up0s 36 o 
p Dupawdes Nad ixolaro” T6 Yao Ah 
TouTwv ivodeolepev, y Toys Tod Tapov TAXioTe 
ur Aram. 

57. Partbenios.] Parthenius is a mountain 


of Arcadia, ſo called, according to Servius, aud 


ra wap ven, from the virgins who uſed to 
[hunt there.. % 


59. Partho torquere Cydonia cornu ſpiculg. }+ 
The Parthians and Cretans were pos ſhi 22 \ 


| |chers;, and Cydon is a city of Crete. Bows: 


of beaſts. 


were frequently made of the horns. 
g 3 | 1 5 : 61. Azz: 
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278 P. Virgilu Maronis 
Spicula: tanquam haec fant noſtri medicina furotia, 
Aut deus ille malis hominum miteſcere diſcat. 


jam neque Hamadryades rurſum, nec carmina nobis 
Ipſa placent : ipſae rurſum concedite ſylvae. 
Non illum noſtri poſſunt mutare labores: 


Nec ſi frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 


„ Nunc ſcio quid fit amor. Duris in cotibus 
« ham 
« Aut Tmarus, aut Rhodope, aut extremi 
& Garamantes, 


Thus alſo Pope, in his third Paſtoral; 


& T know thee, Love | wild as the raging main, 

<< More fell than tygers on the Lybian plain: 

* Thou wert from Aetna's burning entrails torn, 

„ Got by 1 and in thunder 
* Den 


62. Fam neue Hamadryades, c.] Gallus, 
ing amuſed himſelf with the thoughts of di- 
vert ing his paſſion, and then reflected or the in- 
fufficiency of thoſe paſtimes, declares that he will 


now give up all expeRatjon of being delighted 


by the charms either of the or of poetry. 
© The Hamadryades are thoſe Nymphs, which 


belong to particular trees, and are born and: 
x ier with them. Their name is de- | 


periſh together 0 
rived from &p together, and Jpvs an 

65. Nec , frigoribus, c.] This pa 
an imitation of one in the ſeventh Idyllium of 


, 


oak. 
ſſage is 


1 


IS |< Pone ſub curru nimium 


Sithoniaſque 


"Ev d Sipes wyparoo Wap Aimee vevos, 
Hirpa dre Baguvwry 5 of NeiAcg oparis. 


Thus alfo Horace; | 
« Pone N ubi nulla campis 


Arbor aeſtiva recreatur aura, 


„ Quod latus mundi nebulae, maluſque 
Jupiter urget. 


<< Solis in terra domibus negata, 
<< Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem.“ 


So me where no ſun appears, 
Roms in clouds or drotun d in tears: 
Where woods with whirling tempe/ts toft ; 
Where no relieving ſummers breeze | 
Does murmur thro the trees, 


But all es bound and fixt in froft : 


With beams too near, doth burn the zone ; 
frowning, or e 
Wh” CO IT in Gate, 
altuays love. 
CREECH. 


\ 


4 * 


Herm. ] A very great river of Thrace, 
© now called Aariſa; which anciently rolled 
„over golden ſands. It flows into the Aegean 
*< ſea; and riſes from the mountain Rhodope, 
« which is taken by ſome to be part of Hae- 


m - pv is dei vhm fury, 
Lahe wa wormpury rrrpafi cls, iin @perov. 


„ mus; and therefore Hebrus is ſaid by them 
to flow from Haemus.“ RuAazvs. 
| 66. Sithonia ſqur 


Bucolic. Ecl. X. 
githoniaſque nives hyemis ſubeamus aquoſae 
Nec fi, cum moriens alta liber aret in ulmo, 
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Aethiopum verſemus oves fub fidere Cancri, 
Omnia vincit amor; et nos cedamus amori. 


Haec ſat erit, Divae, veſtrum ceciniſſe poetam, 


Dum ſedet, et gracili fiſcellam texit hibiſco, 
Pierides: vos haec facietis maxima Gallo: 
Gallo, cujus amor tantum mihi creſcit in hora 


66. Sithomaſque — 
Thrace, a very cold and ſnowy country. 
68. Aathiapum verſemus-oves,, Qc. ] Ethiopia 


jon af Africa, within the torrid:| 


is a. large region 

zone, lying to the ſouth of Egypt, and extend- 

ing from. the Tropick of Cancer to the Equi- 
ial line. Virgil therefore uſes. the conſtel- 


lation af: Cancer to expreſs the Tropick. The 


ſun enters Cancer, oni the tenth. or eleventh. of 
our June, which is the longeſt day of the year, 
and naturally the hotteſt. 

Verſemus.) ** Verſo ſignifies to feed, becauſe 
© thoſe who feed ſheep drive them here and 
„ there; for the proper ſenſe of verſo is to drive 
&« about, as in the twelfth Aeneid ; 


4 Fu currum deſerto in gramine verſas.” 
wv SBRVIY 8» 


— 


— 


70. Hoc ſat erit, &c.) We are come now 
to the concluſion of the work, wherein the 
Poet tells us he has performed. enough in this 
humble way of writing, which he figuratively 
expreſſes by weaving baſkets: he intreats the 
Muſes to add a dignity to his low verſe, that 
it may become worthy of Gallus, for whom his 
affection is continually increaſing ; and at laſt 
deſires his goats to go home, becauſe they have 


Sithonia is a part of 


been fed enough, and the evening approaches. ih 


Quantum vere novo viridis fe fubjicit alnus. 


Surgamus: 


enough for your poet to have ſung, whilſt he 
was weaving a baſke: with: ſlender twigs: 
you. will make theſe great for Gallus: for 
„Gallus, for. whom. my love increaſes every 
© hour, as much as the green alder riſes in the 
beginning of the ſpring. MAE 
= us rife ; the ſhade uſes to be hurtful to 
** thoſe. who ſing under it. The ſhade of the 
Juniper is hurtful, and ſhade hurts the corn. 
“Go home, ye well fed goats, go home, for 


* 


„ Heſperus is coming on.” 


71. Gracili,] He uſes this epithet to expreſs 
the meanneſs of his writing. | 

Hibiſco.] See the note on ver. 30. of the 
ſecond Eclogue. + 

72. Pierides.] "Theſe Pierian goddeſſes are 
the Muſes. - 2 

73. Cujus amor.] The Earl of Lauderdale 
underſtands this, not of Virgil's love for 
Gallus; but of the paſſion of Gallus for Ly- 


coris; | 


« Ye ſacred. Muſes, make this ſong divine, 
For Gallus ſake, let ev'ry accent thine, 
** His am'rous flame ſpread ev'ry hour as far 


As the green. alders ſhoot. each vernal-: 


W 
\ 


75. Surgams ; - 


«© This, O Pierian Goddeſſes, will have been 
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P. Virgilii Maronis, &c. 
Surgamus: ſolet eſſe gravis cantantibus umbra : | 
———— —— 


1 


Tre domum faturac, venit Heſperus, ite capellac. | 


75. 8 ſelet efſe gravis, Ge! To der th fhade of » tre any longer even though 


PE 3 . * | 
„ Ariſe, the pines a noxious ſhade diffuſe.” 


Cantantibus.] La Cerda, after Titius, con- 

bn 3on foocy rea which ſeems to be a 

e it is not ſufficiently counte - 
authority of manuſcripts. 

1 Fir | gravis umbru. ] This ſeems to 

de 122 8055 . who obſerves that ly- 

ing on the graſs under ſome trees is unw hole - 


« Arboribus Finn certis gravis umbra tri- 
Us ** een dolores, 

dy que adeo, capitis t ut ſaepe 

< $i quis eas ſubter jacuit proſtratus in herbis.” 


But Lucretius does not affirm this of trees in 
general; and it has never been thought, that 
the juniper had any thing particularly noxious 
in it. Nay it is rather eſteemed to afford a 
wholeſome ſmell. The ſenſe therefore of the 


it is the ſhade of a Juniper, which is accounted 


che moſt wholeſome of any. 


Nocent et umbrac.] The hurtfulneſs 


' Jof ſhade to the corn is mentioned in the firſt 


S 


6 Quod niſi et aſfiduis terram inſectabere raſtris, 
Et ſonitu terrebis aves, et rurit opact 
% Falce premes umbras, votiſque vocaveris im- 


« brem; 


* Hen — alterius fruſtra ſpectabis acer- 


* ebe 


77. Ite domum ſaturae, c.] Here the Poet 
himſelf under the mean character of 
a Goatherd. Thus Pope, of himſelf; 


«© A ſhepherd 's boy, he ſeeks no better name, 
= Led forth his locks along the her Thame.” 


Saturae. the ſufficiently fed, 
the Poet Li "ne — chat 


paſſage before us muſt be this; Night is now 
_ and * 


Te END of of the 


— 


he had ſpent time „in the humble em- 


ployment of writing 


BUCOLICKS. 


L 


r ] 


————_ 


— — 


* 


1 
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The following RE MARK s were ſent me, after the Publication of 
the Georgicks, by the learned Epwarp Kine, E; in a 
Letter dated from Milkſtreet near Bromley in Kent, May 1, 


1743. 


EO RGI CK I. ver. 388. I prefer 
rauca voce, which is the oppoſite to ligui- 
das voces, ver. 410. Angelus Politianus, in 
his tokens of wet weather, has latrant corvi, 
which I have often heard. 

Ver. 480. Moeftum illacrymat ebur. Ovid's 
mille modis lacrymavit ebur, and Tibullus's lacry- 
mas fudiſſe tepentes are nothing more than what 
is common in moiſt weather : but Virgil ex- 
preſsly refers the weeping into a prodigy by 


moęſtum. 


Georg. II. ver. 78. Aut rurſum. Perhaps 
this means, that the ſame ſtocks, which were 
inoculated, upon the buds failing, are again 
cut for ingrafting. 

Ver. 97. Theſe mountains rife, or grow ſtill 
higher, with vineyards of theſe grapes upon 
them. 

Ver. 251, 252, 253. This wiſh is, that in 
moiſt ſoils the rank graſs ſhould not be too pre- 
valent, Ne fit illa terra, quae majores herbas 
alit, nimium fertilis, viz. majoribus herbis, with 
the inexpugnabile gramen, as Ovid calls it. He 
would not wiſh his crop ſhould not be prae- 
valida, for it was like to be too rank, there is a 
remedy preſcribed Georg. I. ver. 112. 


< Luxuriem ſegetum tenera depaſcit in herba.“ 


Ver. 279. I am well ſatisfied this does not 
mean two armies, dubius medits Mars errat m 
armis: I think it ſignifies, that the ranks were 
ſo very regular, that Mars miſtook the middle 
ranks one for another. Mediis armis is as me- 
dias acies, 


„ Ipſi per medias acies inſignibus alis.“ 


Georg. IV. ver. 82. Directac acics is juſt the 


1&'e1e of turbatae acies; 1 


« Extemplo turbatae acies verſique Latini 
«© Rejiciunt parmas.“ | 
Aen. XI. ver. 618, 


Ver. 408. Contains a double precept, 1. That 
you ſhould be early in cutting off the ſhoots. 
2, That they ſhould not be burnt in the vine- 
yard. If they were burnt there, they would 
ſcorch the vines, or perhaps totally conſume 
them, The burning ſmall-coal in our woods 
greatly damages the trees that are to be left. 

Ver. 455. Mr B—s remark amounts to no- 


thing; for his reaſoning returns to what he ob- 


jected againſt. Though Rhoetus and Pholus 
were not ſlain, yet in general may be faid 
hoſtes domare letho, though all are not killed. 
Ver. 458. O fortunatos nimium | Nimium is 
greatly, It has in this place the ſenſe of pluri- 
mum or maxime, as in Claudian, O nimium di- 
lefle Deo! | | 
Ver. 508. Hic ſtupet attonitus roſtris. I be- 
lieve he means thoſe who ſet up for politicians, 
who received the news of the Senate from the 
rſtra. See Middleton's life of Cicero. It 
does not relate to thoſe who ſtudied the Law, 
or were concerned in Law-ſuits; for that was 


| mentioned before, ver. 501. 


Ver. 519. I am of Mr B—'s mind, that 
hyems- does not ſignify winter, If winter was 
the middle time of gathering, there certainly 
was a previous one, The ſubſequent lines put 
this out of doubt, Yaris ponit foetus Autumnus. 


Georg. III. ver. 100, 101. I take this to 
mean his own qualifications, and thoſe of his 
brothers and ſiſters, et quis cuique dolor victo, 
quae gloria palmae, or it may be the offspring 
of his father or grandfather, in which ſenſe the 
Civilians are uſed to conſider parentes, Our 
countrymen value ſtallions at this rate. It may 


| be too late to chooſe a horſe for a ſtallion, by 


N n obſerving 


F 
= 
F 
ii 
1 
' 
| 
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_ obſerving the excellencies of his colt: it may | the 
be better abdere dme; — magyers 


Ver. 118. _— 
runt, Fuvenem rather 
D 


magiſtri exqui- 
a young man 
Laber de 


aeguus 


t manage- 


A teſs of His ton- 


K 


— 
ö relate td what wert - 


3 


TEE =; 
aries 


2 


Ver. 409. Timider agitabis onagros. Tumi- 
dos is a good reading, according to the accounts . 


we have of the wild Il being more than a 
e fighting. 


Wo ver. 85. a tid commen . | 
left umcertain, which fide che con- 
queror will oblige to yield. But ſurely * 8 
hardly endeavour to demoliſh his den 
Therefore it comes to this ſenſe, A aut hos. 
* ubegit 
non cedere. / | 
neux's obſervation. 


* 
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The following RE MARK s were 


ſent to me by the Reverend and 


Learned Dr WILLIAM GrEENWOOD, dated from Warwick, 


May 14, 1748. 


EORGICE I. ver. 32. Annenovum— 
This paſlage receives great light and beau- 
ty from the Farneſe globe, and ſome gems, &c. 
repreſenting the Zodiack, The Ancients were 


at a loſs how to have the balance ſupported, and | 


therefore it was originally held up by Scorpius; 
who extended his claws for that purpoſe out of 
his own proper dominions, and thus took up 
the ſpace of two figns in the Zodiack. But 
under Auguſtus, or a little after his death, they 
made Scorpius contract his claws, and intro- 
duced a new perſonage to hold the balance. On 
the Farneſe globe it is ſupported by Scorpius ; 
and in ſeveral gems and medals of later date, it 
is held by a man: probably intended for Au- 
guſtus himſelf. Yide Spence's Polymetis, p. 170. 
pl. 24. and pl. 25. fig. 3. 

How does your remark in the notes, that Au- 
guſtus was born under Libra, agree with Sue- 
tonius, who ſays he was born under Capricorn ? 
In Aug. F. 94. 

Suetonius, in the ſection referred to, does indeed 
ſpeak of the birth of Auguſtus being in December ; 

uguſtum natum menſe decimo, et ob hoc A- 
pollinis filium exiſtimatum; and at the latter 
end that be was born under Capricorn; Num- 
mumque argenteum nota ſideris Capricorni, quo 
natus eſt, percuſſerit. In that ſectian Suetonius 
ſeems to relate what various authors had reparted : 
but in F. 5. where be plainly ſpeaks in bis own 
perſon, he expreſsly declares, that Auguſtus was 
born on the ninth of the Calends of October, which 
is certainly under Libra; Natus eſt Auguſtus, 
M. Tullio Cicerone, et. Antonio Coss. IX. Cal. 
Octobr. paullo ante ſolis exortum. This is can- 
firmed by F. 100. where we are told that Au- 
guſtus died on the r the Calends of Sep- 
tember, in the ſeventy-fixth year of his age, 


* 


dtd. 


* 


wanting five and thirty days; Obiit in cubiculo 
eodem quo pater Octavius: duobus Sextis, 
Pompeio et Appuleio Coss. XIV. Cal. Sep- 
tembris, hora diei nona, ſeptuageſimo et ſexto 
-actatis anna, diebus quinque et triginta minus. 


Ver. 42. Ingredere = I ſhould rather think 
with Catrou, that Virgil inſerted this paſſage, 
when he reviſed his Georgicks ; and not when 
he firſt compoſed or publiſhed them. 

Ver. 152. Aſpera hlua—In your tranſlation 
you ſay, A prickly wood of burrs and caltrops : 
whereas I take them all to be of the Nomina- 
tive caſe, as they certainly are in Georg. iii. 
ver. 384. where the very ſame words are uſed : 
and therefore they ſhould likewiſe be conſtrued 
thus, prickly brambles, and burrs, and caltrops. 

I did not take lappaeque tribulique to be the ge- 
nitive caſe, as appears, I think by the comma after 
ſylva. I might indeed have been tranflated more 
literally thus; A priekly wood ariſes, both burrs 
and caltrops. 

Ver. 195. Grandior — Catrou places the 
full ſtop at the end of the next verſe, and makes 
the ſenſe run thus; that the legumes may be lar- 
ger, and boil better with a very little fire. 

Ver. 211, Sub extremum— V irgil cannot poſ- 
ſibly mean the Ia by extremum, becauſe it would 
contradict his epithet, intractabilis; which im- 
plies that this ſeaſon is unfit for buſineſs, But 
as there are two extreams, and extremus is 
ſometimes uſed to fignify the firſt, as well as 
the laſt; if it can be allowed to have that con- 
ſtruction in this place, the ſenſe will be very 
clear and conſiſtent: that the time of ſowing bar. 
ley is from the autumnal Equinox to the firſt 
heavy rains of the winter Solſtice, when the incle+ 
mency of the weather will put a flop to all works 
of thes kind. | 

Ver. 227. Faſelum—lI won't pretend to ſay 
what the Faſelus was: but by theſe directions I 
think it can't be the very fame as our Kidney- 
bean. For this is one of the tendereſt plants 
we have in the natural ground; and the leaſt 
able to bear the ſevere cold, either when it is 
young or old. It is therefore ſown the lateſt 
in the ſpring of all legumes: and as the feed 
will be melted in the ground, if much rain falls 


before it is come up; fo the plant itſelf will 
Nn 2 be 


be cut off by the firſt ſharp froſt in April or 
May, tho' it is ever ſo-flouriſhing, or in October, 
when it is at it's full growth. 

Ver. 255. Deducere claſſes — I think we 
ſhould underſtand deducere claſſes, to bring, back 
the fleets: and thus the fame tion will be 
continued that was in a preceding verſe. Hence 
we learn when to ſow, and when to reap: when 
to venture out to ſea, and when to retire into 
port again. | 

Ver. 268. Quippe etiam obſerve the Com- 
mentators give reaſons why ſome of theſe works 
may be done upon a holiday; but do not take 
any manner of notice of the reſt. Now fince 
they are only to be juſtiſied by charity of ne- 
ceflity, all the following paſſages muſt be con- 
ſidered in that light. So that huſbandmen are 
allowed, rive deducere, to let out the flaſhes 
of water which are brought upon the fields by 
ſudden ſhowers and land floods: they may, /e- 
geti praetendere open, ſecure the fences of their 
corn, when by the omiſſion it would be expoſed 
to immediate damage from treſpaſſing cattle : 
they may, - infidias avibus moliri, guard againſt 
the feathered: robbers, who make no diſtinction 
of days, but are always pilfering the ſeeds when- 
ever they can come at them; and they may, 
 gregem fluvio merſare ſalubri, bathe the flock in 
the river, if it is required for the health of the 
ſheep.. But why. they ſhould then burn the 
thorns, which may be conveniently done at any 
time; or carry oil and fruits to town, for which 
there were probably other market days ; though 


fo correct a writer: as Virgil had undoubtedly | the 


his reaſons for it, I muſt own myſelf at a 
loſs to diſcover. Unleſs: for the latter- there 
might be the ſame neceſſity, as there is to cry 
milk and mackrel in London upon a Sunday : 
and if this could be proved, we may eaſily ſup- 
poſe they might be permitted to return with 
ſome other loading for- back-carriage. And if 
the former appeared to be any thing like our 


burning of charcoal, this would be a work that 


might be continued, though not begun, upon a 
day that was eſteemed ſacred. ö 


Georg. II. ver. 97. Amminea was near to Fa- 
lernus, and Pliny ſays, Principatus datur Ammi- 
neis propter firmitatem, 1. 14. 2. Expreſſions 
very like theſe of Virgil. So that theſe three 
lines may be thus rendered; There are al/c 
Amminean vines, which yield the beſt bodied wines - 
to which the Tmolian, and Phanaean, and ſmaller 


[£49] 


firft are reckoned prime wines, and the laſt none 


can rival, &c. Or ſuppoſe the g8th verſe to be 


in a parentheſis, which would be more poeti- 
cal, and then the conſtruction will run thus; 
There are alſo Amminean vines, which yield the 
beſt bodied wines, (to which the Tmolian and 
Phanaean, though reckoned-prime wines muff give 
the preference) and there is the ſmaller Argitis, 
which none, &c. - | | 

Ver. 206. Tardis—T think the epithet tardis 
alludes to the largeneſs of the loads, which oc- 
caſioned the bullocks to move more ſlowly. Ss 
that the whole verſe gives one a ſtrong idea of 
the quantity of corn both in number and weight 
of loads, that is produced upon ſuch land, 

Ver. 321. Prima—I don't know any paſſage 
more crowded with fine expreſſion, than theſe 
two lines. But in my opinion the beauty of it 


— 


is greatly tarniſhed by ſuppoſing that aas means 


nothing more than heat. The ancient and na- 
tural diviſion of the year was into ſummer and 
winter: and to which many authors allude both 
in proſe and verſe. But ſince between the ex- 


tremities of heat and cold in theſe ſeaſons, there - 


were intermediate ſpaces of moderate weather, 
the two others of ſpring and autumn were 
added ; which at their beginning and end ge- 
nerally partake of the qualities of the preceding 
and following ſeaſon. that Virgil points out 
in the moſt poetical manner the very particular 
time in autumn that is moſt proper for this 
work, For, ſays he, one of the beſt times for 
5 vineyards is, upon the coming in of 
cool weather in autumn, before you 
touch upon winter, and when the ſummer is 
quite gone. 
Ver. 389, 392. Ofcilla—caput — Mr Spence 
in his Polymetis, p. 129. hath cleared up theſe 
paſſages by a gem in the great Duke's Col- 
lection at Florence, pl. 20. fig. 2. which re- 
preſents a tree with ſeveral little heads of Bac- 
chus hanging upon it, that turn every way. 


Georg. III. ver. 10. Before I had read Catrou 
I was of opinion, and am very glad to be ſup- 
ported by him in it, that all this following paſ- 
ſage to the 4oth verfe is a moſt maſterly alle- 
gory, whereby the Poet promiſes to perfect and 
-publiſh the Eneide after his return from Greece. 
And if we take it in this light, it will greatly 
heighten the many beauties that are to be found 
in theſe lines. The Eneide was the temple : 
Auguſtus was the divinity, for whom it was 


Argitis muſl give the preference; though the two 


formed, and to whom it was dedicated: his an- 
| ceſtors, 


4 S 3 * DEI. * 


den ebe th arr og 


[5] 


ceſtors, as they are the principal actors in the 
one, ſo are they repreſented as the capital ſta- 
tues to adorn the other: and his victories, like 
baſſo relievos, were to embelliſh the work. 

Ver. 37. Inuidia I cannot forbear obſerving 
Virgil's genteel manner of reflecting upon the 
factious and diſcontented, that were enemies of 
Auguſtus; by repreſenting them under the 
figure of envy, trembling for fear of the ſe- 
vereſt tortures, that the Poets have allotted to the 
moſt enormous offenders. 

Ver. 81. — hone/ti, I think honeftt relates 
only to the outward appearance, and that thoſe 
colours: are moſt graceful and pleaſing to the 
eye: for otherwiſe it is true as the Engliſh pro- 
verb ſays, A good horſe is never of a bad 
colour. 

Ver. 81, 86. Luxuriat toris. pettus — Denſa 
* It muſt be remembered that Virgil de- 

eribes the fine horſe for the menage to be train- 
ed either for war, or the chariot: for an En- 
gliſh jockey will never agree with him, that a 
brawny cheſt and a thick main are beauties in 
a horſe. a 

Ver. 132. Curſu—As Virgil, according to 
your obſervation, ſeems to intend theſe precepts 
for both ſpecies, I think curſu quatiunt refers to 
the exerciſe proper for the mares, and ſole fati- 
gant, &c. for the cows. 

Ver. 299. Turpe/que podagras, Many far- 
mers, particularly in Warwickſhire, call this 
diſtemper, the Fouls: which, conſidering the 
part affected, is a literal tranſlation of Virgil. 

Ver. 400. Qued ſurgente— I think Virgil, in 
his ſhort manner of hinting a direction, plainly 
points out to us which milk is beſt for cheeſe, 
and which for butter. What you milk in the 
morning and the day time, is to be preſſed into 
cheeſe. at night: and what you milk in the 
evening and the night, is to be made into but- 
ter; and either carried, ſub lucem, very early in 
the morning to market in baſkets, before the 


ſun will have power to melt it, or ſeaſoned 


with a little ſalt and laid up for uſe in the win- 
ter. This conſtruction will render the paſſage 
very clear and expreſſive, and remove the 
difficulties, which have ſo. much puzzled the 
Commentators in explaining the meaning of the 
word, Calathis. ; 
Ver. 478. Hic guondam — It appears plain to 
me that the Poet is ſpeaking only of a peſti- 
lential diſtemper that many years ago invaded 
the Alpine countries: but in what period of 
time cannot fairly be collected, neither is it 


* * 


| 


material, notwithſtanding the names of Chi- 
ron and Melampus are mentioned; for theſe F 
take to be uſed in general for the moſt eminent 
phyſicians. . And as all raging plagues are at- 
tended with many like circumſtances, it is no 
wonder that his relation ſhould very much agree 
with thoſe, which Thucydides and Lucretius 
have given us of the plagye at Athens: though 
probably he might take ſeveral hints from them 
to heighten the deſcription. 

Ver. 500. Incertus ſudor — That incertus 
means it was doubtful whether a ſweat was a 
good or bad ſymptom, and that at firſt they 
could not gueſs at the event of it, is evident 
I think from the words that follow ; where he 
tells us when it comes to be a bad one : for when 
it grows cold, it is the forerunner of certain 
death; and conſequently till that fatal turn, 
there might be ſome hopes of a recovery. 

Ver. 553. Ingue dies — This repreſentation, - 
of the fury's growing larger every day, is one 
remarkable inſtance, among many others, of 
the ſtrength of Virgil's imagination: and is in- 
tended to point out to us the gradual increaſe of 
a peſtilential infection till it arrives at the full 
height. There are two other inſtances of 
growing figures in the Eneide, the one of Fame, 
lib. 4. ver. 175. and the other of Alecto, lib. 
7. ver. 448. 

Ver. 558. Donec humo !] cannot ſuppoſe that 
before this they did not know how to bury any 
offenſive carcaſes: but I take the meaning of this 
paſſage to be, that they attempted to make ſome 
profit from them, after they were dead; till 
they learnt by experience there was nothing for 
them to do, but to bury them. For, as it fol- 
lows afterwards, neither the hides, nor the 
wool, nor the fleſh were found to be of any 
ſervice: but, on the contrary, ſome of them 
produced the moſt dreadful effects upon thoſe. 
that venture@to make uſe of them. I can- 
not conclude this note without making a ſhort 
remark of the great conformity between the 
directions of Virgil, and thoſe of his Majeſty's 
order in Council; and the reaſons for them 
both. Here is advice to kill and bury, becauſe - 
no remedy was found to have any good effect, 
and the infected ſkins and carcaſes proved of 
ſuch fatal conſequences. For the immediate 


killing, ſee ver. 468. for the burying, ver. 558. 
for the inſufficiency of medicines, ver. 548. 
and for the hurtfulneſs of the infected ſkins 
and carcaſes, ver, 559. 
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BEL E-Tree, ſee 
Acanthus, III. 45. IV. 20. 


Arroſficts of the 3 IV. 4. 

AXaeus conſidered, II. 24. 

Adonis, X. 18. 

Aegle, VI. 27. | 
Aequor conſidered, IX. 57. | 
2 why called Sittentes, I. 65. 


Ae. X. 12. 
at Rome, IV. 8. 
ge: gr the 3 TV. 5. Gai. R 
Agrippa marc with an into 
ASE the Cypros of 8 5 
Alcides, a name of Here "6, ; | 
Alcimedon, a carver, III. 7. * 4 
Alcon, a Cretan archer, V. 11. 
Alexander, a ſlave of Pollio, thought to be Alexis, 
II. 1, 
* to be Mopſus, V. 1. 
Alexis ſuppoſed to be Auguſtus, Gallus; or a ſervant 
of Pollio, Caeſar, 2 V. 86. 
Eclogue To called, hen written, V. 86. 
5 Varus, VI. 6. 
VII.. 42. 
4 iungia, V. 17. | 
Alpbeus and. Arethuſa, * 


Alps, X. 47. 
Ataria t t w be differedte from arav, V. 65. 
Alternate ſinging. liked by the Muſes, III. on 
Amaryllis thought to be put allegorically for e, 
J. 5, 31. IX. 22. 
4 pretended to be the ſecret name for Rome, 


LE , 
7 ſaid to be a girl given to Virgil by Maece- 
nas 14. 
her true name faid to be Leria, iu. 
Ambarvalia,. what victims were offered in that facri- 
fice, III. 77. on: 
Amebean poetry, I. 
. _ the laws of it, III. 63. 2 
Amomum confidered, III. 89. 


* 


| Anynta: ſuppoſed to be Orbes, II. = 0:99 39. V. 8. 


Amphion the builder of T % oi II. 23. 2 


Anaximander, III. 40, 2 


Anima uſed for Air, VI. 32. 

Animus uſed for Memory, IX. 5 1. 

Anſer, a poet contemporary with Virgil, IX. 46. 
| Anthony 


Lucius, the brother of Mark, IV. 13. 
Mark, his behaviour when Caeſar was mur- 
dered, IV. 13. 

imitated Bacchus, IV. 10. V. 
his infamous amour with Cytheris, X. 


not the ſoldier with whom Lycoris 
2 ibid. 
——_— poiſonous in Sardinia, IV. 24. 
Apollo the god of verſe, IV. 57. 
not the next deity to Jupiter, III. 63. 
ſond of the river Eurotas, VI. 83. 
Apples golden, III. 70. 
Apricocks, II. 51. 
| Aracynthus, II. 24. 
why called Actean, ibid. 
Arae thought to be different from 3 V. 6 
Arar a river of France, I. — 
Aratus, III. 40. 
Arbuſta explained, I. 40 
Arbute, or 1 tree, VII. 46. 
coveted by goats, III. 82. 
Artadians, their character, VII. 4. X. 32. 
Archimedes, III. 40. 
* 5 uſed actively, to expreſs an nns a 


22. 


5. 


| Arethuſa, X. 8. 


4. 

Argo, the firſt long: ſhip with ſails, built by the 
Greeks, IV. 34. 

Argonauts, ibid. 

Argus the ſon of Danaus, 7bi4.- 

p > VIII. 56. 

Ariſtae uſed for years, I. 70. 

 Ariuſian wine, V. 71. 


Arrius the Centurion aſſaulted Virgil, III. 94. IX. 1. 


Arum maximum, &c. the Colocaſia, TV. 20. 
Abbes, how uſed in the ancient ſacrifices, VIII. 101. 
Aſhria, the greate extent of that Empire, IV. 25. 


Alrata, IV. 6. 
Atalanin, 


4 one of the Parcae, IV. 47. 
n IV. 12. 
ge 


A Crcker called a god by Virgil, 1. 6. 


. R IV. 19. 


Bay, crowns of it worn by Conquerors in their tri- 


Beechen cups anciently elicemed, III. 36. 
Beginning and ending with any perſon, uſed only as 


© Calathus conſidered, II. 46. V. 71. 


The 


Alas invented the ſphere, III. 104. 


ine quotes the Sibylline 6: i IV. 4. 


why called Apollo, V. 10. 
- called a boy by his enemies, I. 43. 
+ | built a temple'to.the Actian Apollo, 
TV. 10. 
der of Julius Caeſar, IV. 13. | 
fancied to ſy IL. 57. 


is, II. 73. 
23 


his behaviour at the time of the mur- | 


ed to be the patron of the C 
it S bs he 


's pipe, I. 2. 


B. 


4c CAR, Baccaris, or Baccharis, IV. 19. 
SarchonaZa, V. 29. 
Bacchus, his feſtival, ibid. 
Barebind, II. 18. 
Barks of trees written upon by the Ancients, V. 13. 
Baum poiſonous in Sardinia, IV. 24. . 
Bawixs, III. go. 


umphs, VIII. 13. 
how uſed in magical rites, VIII. 82. 
Bean of Egypt, IV. 20. 
Beech, the uſes of it's bark, V. 13. 


Beeftings, II. 22. 


a complement by the Ancients, VIII. 11. 

* ſurnamed 85 the fortifier of Mantua, 
59. 

Bindweed thought to be the Liguſtrum, II 18. 

Birtb day celebrated by the Ancients, III. 76. 

Bears wild, V. 76. X. 

Body, or Matter, one of His 's principles, VI. 31. 

Bows made of horn, X. 59. 

Boy, Auguſtus ſo called by his enemies, I. 43. 

Britain divided from the reſt of the world, I. 67. 

Brutus Decimus beſieged in Mutina, IV. 13. 
Marcus, governour of Macedonia, IV. 13. 

Budi, 2 or Oculi, VII. 48. 

Buſkin of the Tragedians, VIII. 10. 

Butcher” s-broom, VII. 42. 


© 
o 9 * 


AELIUS of Mantua, III. 104. 
3 Caclus had a ſtatue of 3 cubits, ibid. 


* 


INDEX. 
else, VI. 61; | Dar  arett$4 


. 86, 
to Virgil by Maecenas, II. 1 
meant feigned name 
Menalcas, II. 14. * 
rr II. 35. V. 8. 


. 
WS 


Gr pigeons, IX. 13. 
hapels dedicated to the Nymphs, III. . 
Charm, whence derived, VIII. 69. 
Chewing the cud, VI. 54. 
Chriſt foretold by the Sibylline Oracles, IV. 4, 8. 


', thorn, V. 39. 
Chriſtians did not forge the Sibylline Oracles, IV. 4. 


Cicada ſaid to have no mouth, V. 77. 
Cicero oppoſes the Sibylline Oracles, IV. 4. 
quotes Homer erroneouſly, IV. 36. 

Cicuta conſidered, II. 36. 

Cinna, Helvius and- Lucius, IX. 35. 

Circe, VIII. 70. 

Citron not the golden apple of the Ancients, III. 70. 

Civil wars of the Romans, a brief account of them, 
IV. 1 

Clary _ the Baccar, IV. 1 

Cloths one of the Parcae, IV 47. 

Codrus king of Athens, V. 11. 

22 and friend of Virgil, VII. 22. 

A4 a ſorry poet, 3 with Juvenal and 
Martial, VII. 2 

Colocafia, IV. 3 

Coloftrum, II. 22. 

Condere ſoles explained, IX. 52. 

Conjux does not always aridtly ſignify huſband or 
Sife, VIII. 18. 

Conon, III. 40. 

Conflantine the Emperor quotes the Sibylline Ora- 
cles, IV. 4. 

Convoluulus major thought to be the gut rum, II. 18. 

Cornificius, an enemy of Virgil, ſuppoſed to be 
meant under the name of Amyntas, II. 39. 

Cerfica, the honey of that iſland infamous, IX. 30. 

Corydon not Virgil in the ſecond Eclogue, II. 1. 

ſuppoſed to be one of Virgil'sfriends, III. 1. 
Virgil himſelf, VII. - 

Cothurnus, VII. 32. VIII. 10. 

Crater, a ſort of cup, V. 68. 

Cretans, famous archers, X. 59. 

Cremona given to the ſoldiers, I, 1. 

Crow ſeen on the left, IX. 15. 

Cob. foot the poiſonous herb of Sardinia, VII. 44. 

Cud of ruminating animals, VI. 54, 

Cui, when it began to be written for quoi, IV. 62. 


2 IV. 5 | . 
conſidered, II. 50. N ws 


as, IV. 20. 
Rm Camac, 


The INDEX, 


Cumar, the Sibyl who propheſied there the moſt fa- 
mous, IV. 4. 

Cynthius, a name of Apollo, VI. 3. 

Cypros of Egypt the Elhanne or Alcanna, II. 18. 

not the Ligufrum, ibid. 
Copelus ſaved his life by ſmiling on his murderer, 
V. 60. | 

Cytheris the actreſs, her character, and amour with 

Mark Anthony, X. 22. 


D. 


D uſed in the maſculine gender by Virgil, 


VIII. 28. 
Damnare wotis, V. 80. | 
Damoetas to be Lucretius, II. 37. 


Danaus the brother of Aegyptus, III. 34. 
Dancing in religious ſolemnnies, V. 73. 

Dane-wort, X. 27. 

Daphne changed to a bay-tree, III. 63. 

Daphnis, _—_ to be the Sicilian ſhepherd of 


that name, V. 19. | 
Julius Caeſar, V. 19, 24, 
29, 43, 51, 52, 56, 64 | 
1 V. 19. . 
accus, the brother of 
Virgil, V. 19, 27, 29, 43, 80. 
0 - es, V. 19. 
Quintilius Cremonenſis, 


Jeſus Chriſt, i514. 
one of Caeſar's learned 


Virgil himſelf, 76:9. 
a fictitious name of a ſhepherd, IX. 46. 
when the Eclogue fo called was written, V. 
52, 54, 86. IX. 19. | 
that Eclogue thought to have recommended 
Virgil to the favour of Auguſtus, V. 52..IX. 10. 
De. in compoſition ſignifies augmenting, II. 72. 
Deliciae confidered, II. 2. | 
Demi-gods not accuſtomed to give anſwers without 
force, VI. 19. 
viſible only when they think fit, VI. 24. 
Depulſus ſignifies weaned, III. 82. 
Detexere explained, II. 72. ; 
Deus and Diwvus conſidered, I. 42. 
Diana, called Delia, VII. 27, 29. * 
the ſame with Juno Lucina, Trivia, and 
the Moon, IV. 10. 
tte offerings made to her by hunters, VII. 


27. 
Dico uſed for cane, III. 55. 
Die, a mountain of Crete, VI. 56. 
Die, uſed for quotidie, II. 42. III. 34. 
Diers weed, the lutum of Virgil, IV. 43. 
Dill, II. 48. 


ibid. 


friends, VII. 1. 


Hondator confidered, I. 57. 
96 


Dione, the mother of Venus, IX. 47. 

Diomſia, or Liberalia, different from the Baccha- 
nalia, V. 29. | ' 

Dirce, a ſpring near Thebes, IT. 24. 

Diſcludere explained, VI. 35. 

Divus and Deus confidered, I. 42. 

Doris uſed for the ſea, X. 5. . 


Dryads, V. 59. 

Duco conſidered, I. 13, 
Dulichium, VI. 76. 
Dæwar felder, X. 27. 


E. 


BU LUS, X. 27. 
Elhanne, the Cypros of Egypt, II. 18. 
Embers blazing ſuddenly a lucky omen, VIII. 10g. 
En unguam conſidered, I. 68. 


Epicurus, his doctrine of Body and Void, VI. 31. 


of Morality, VI. 41. 

Errare explained, I. . 
Ethiopia, X. 68. 
Eudoxus, III 40. 
Euphorion, VI. 72. 
Eurotas, VI. 83. 
Euſtathius quotes Homer erroneouſly, IV. 36. 
Evening deſcribed, I. 83. II. 66, 67. VI. 85. 
Evil eye, III. 103. 

tongue, VII. 28. 
Eye, faſcinating, III. 103. 


F. 


1 IL TIS conſidered, III. q. 
Facio ſignifies to ſacrifice, III. 77. 
Fagus a beech-tree, I. 1. 
erroneouſly taken for an oak, ibid. 
Faſcination, III. 103. 
Fauns, rural deities, VI. 27. 
Ferula, X. 25. 
Figo conſidered, II. 29. He 
Flaccianus a Proconſul, ſhewed ſome verſes of the 
Sibyls to St Auguſtin, IV. 4. 
Flaccus 8 brother of Virgil, thought to be Daph- 
nis, V. 19. 
Foeta —_— I. 50. 
Foetura defined, ibid. f 
Fontinalia, a Roman feſtival, V. 40. 
Fox- glove thought to be the Baccar, IV. 19. 
Fragilis, ſignifies crackling, VIII. 82. 
Frankincenſe, male, VIII. 65. 
French Spikenard, V. 17. 
Frigus, uſed for Winter, II. 22. 


Frondes 


Druſus, not the hero of the fourth Eclogue, IV. 8. 


e 

. VI. 5 

Pals explained, VI. 53 Anthony, IV. 13. 

Fer, n Werne 


16. 
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G. 


ALATE A, thought to be put — 
Ge for Mantua, L 37. | 
| a ſea Nymph, VII. 37. 
Gallus, Cornelius, his hiſtofy and character, VI. 64. 
| poems, VI. 72. 
po + a I. 
his coris, 2 
. X. 16. 
in what army he was, when the tenth Eclogue 
was written, X. 44. 
7 then the Blogs of that name was wrizen, 
Afinius, the ſon of Pollio, IV. 8. VI. 64. 
if to be the hero of the fourth Ec- 


8. 6 
Gar a mark of drunkenneſs, VI. 16. 
Garlick uſed in the country for a reſtorative, II. 11. 


- 
Globe celeſtial, oſed by the Ancients, III. 104. 


Goats worltipped in Egypt, IL 3 
the arbute, +; -=* oy III. 82. 


Gola, ſaid to be pale, II. 47. 
Golden age, * 
| apples, III. 70. 
Gortyna, a city of Crete, VI. 60. 
— VIII. 27. 


2 * E.. VI. 72. 


H. 


AMADRYADES, X. 62. 
Harveſt, the ſeaſon for it, IX. 48. 

Hebrus, a river of Thtace, X. 65. 

Hedge-bells, II. 18. 

© Hercules crowned his bead with white poplar, VII. 
61. 


| 


| 


: Incidere conſidered, III. 11. 


The IN D E X. 


* firſt diſcovered by Bacchus, VI. 1 
that of Hybla . — T. 55. vis 7. 
that of Corſica ĩ . 0. 


death, V. 24. 
thus, III. 63, 106. 


— famous for 2 I. 55. VIII, 37- 


VI. 43. 


ACCHUS uſed for wine, VI. 
Uhricim, Illyris, or Hthria, Vi 


| 


Images made by witchcraft, VIII. 80. 


15 
of the | 


painted red, X. 27 
oe: and 


tation, whence | 3 


Indignus ſignifies great or cruel, X. 10. 
Ingratus ſignifies unhappy, I. 35. 
Inſero ſignifies to plant, IX. 50. 
Intonfe montes conſidered, V. 63. 
Tolas fancied to be Auguſtus or Maecenas, II. 57. 
I/marus, VI. 30. 
„ the ſeveral forts of it, III. 39. VII. 38. 
hy called errans, IV. 19. 
aſed in the chaplets of poets, IV. 19. VII. 
25. VIIL 13- 


J. 


AMES I. a great believer of the power of 
ick, VIII. 80. 
Jaſen and Medea, VIII. 47. 
Jubes does not always ſignify to command as a 
maſter, V. 14. 
Julius Caeſar, his deſcent, IV. 1 * 
his I. 


. 


Pom —_— IV. 13. 

" honours -paid him after his death, 
V. 56, 
„ 


his ſtar, IX. 47. 
a chapel dedicated to him, I. 6. V. 


56. 
thought to be celebrated under the 
1 V. 19, 24, 29, 43, 51, 52, 


Juniper, the ſhade of it not particularly hurtful 


76. 
Juno Lucina the Moon, IV. 10. 
Juſtice returns in the golden age, IV. 6. 


LABRUSC A, 


VIII. 


| Hor/es of Caeſar refuſed food at the time of his 


The J 
L. 


ABRUSCA, V.7. © 
Lachefis, one of the Parcae, IV. 47. | 
Land; divided among the ſoldiers, I. 1, 41. IV. 13. 
in what manner, IX. 28. 
Laudare ultra placitum, VII. 27. 
Laughing of children, IV. 60. 
Lepidus intended to have ſet up himſelf after the 
death of Caeſar, IV. 1 3: 
Letters cut on the barks of trees, X. 53, 54. 
Leucadia, the famous rock there, VIII. 59. 
Leucoium, II. 47. 
Liberalia, or Diomſia, different from the Baccha- 
nalia, V. 29. | 
Libethrian Nymphs, the Muſes, VII. 21. 
Libum, a ſort of cake, VII. 33. 
Liguſtrum conſidered, II. 18. 
Linus, IV. 56. VI. 67. 
Lizard, green, II. . 
Lover's leap, VIII. 59. 
Lucifer, VIII. 17. 
Lucina invoked, IV. 8. 
the Moon, IV. 10. 
Lucretius, ſuppoſed to be meant under the name of 
Damoetas, II. 37. 
Lupus in fabula, whence that proverb is derived, 
IX. 54. 
Lan” luteum, or luteola, the name of an herb, 
IV. 44. 
Lux, uſed for day, VII. 43. 
Lyciſca, a breed of dogs generated by a wolf on a 
bitch, III. 18. 
Lycoris, beloved by Gallus, X. 2. 
ſuppoſed to be the aQreſs Cytheris, X. 22. 
Lyctus, a city of Crete, V. 73. 


ACER Aemilius, ſuppoſed to be Mopſus, 
V. 1. | | 


Maecenai, fancied to be Tolas, II. 57. | 


Meliboeus, VII. 1. 
his ſhare in the reconciliation of Auguſtus 
and Anthony, IV. 13. 
Maenalus, VIII. 22. 
Maevius, III. go. 
Mantua involved in the calamity of Cremona, I. 1. 
Marcellus, the hero of the fourth Eclogue, IV. 8, 


13. 
adopted by Auguſtus, IV, 15, 49. 
Mariſa, a river of Thrace, X. 65. TY 
Medea and Jaſon, VIII. 47. 
Meditaris explained, I. 2. 


| 


ND E X. 


Meliboeus thought to be Virgil, Maecenas, or Pol - 
lio, VII. 1. | * 


1 » 
Meliſſoplyllum poiſonous in Sardinia, IV. 24. 


Memini with an Accuſative caſe, VII. 69. 
Menalcas, ſappoſed to be Virgil, V. 1, 86. IX. 10. 
Midas, his converſation with Silenus, VI. 13. 
Mihi uſed for a ne, IX. 53. 
* the verdure of it's banks remarkable, 
13. - 
—_— of the Ancients, the ſame with Cinnabar, 
. 27. 
Mola, a ſacred cake, VIII. 82. 
Mollis ſignifies 755 or Bending, III. 45. 
does not 1. ripe, IV. 28. 
py 9 conſidered, ibid; 
onkies, thought to be Sa V. 72 
. e eee x 
Moon, fancied to be brought down by Magick, 
VIII. 69. 
Meop/us, ſuppoſed to be Aemilius Macer, and Alex-- 
_—. 
Moſs, VII. 45. | 
Mothers ſmile on their new-born children, IV. 60. 
Munda, when; the victory there was obtained, V. 29. 
Mundus, a trench in the center of Rome, III. 104. 
 Murex conſidered, IV. 43. 
Muſes, their names, III. 60. 
Mufical inſtruments of the ancient ſhepherds, I. 2. 


Myrtle, common, VII. 6. 
| ſacred to Venus, VII. 62. 


| N. 


ARDUS Czltiea, thought to be the ſame 
with the Saliunca, V. 17. 

Nectar, the ſame with che Ariuſian wine, V. 71. 

= VI. 3 5 8 77 
unc, a icle to irony, I. 

Nutro colfidered, IV. 50. . 

Nymphs, the ſacrifices offered to them, V. 74. 


O. 


4 
AK, accounted ſacred, VII. 13. 
/ Oaxes, Oaxia, Oaxis, or Oaxus, a city and 
river of Crete, I. 66, | 

Oblita, uſed paſſively, IX. 53. 
Ocnus, ſee Bianor. 
OZavia, her character, IV. 10, 13. 

half ſiſter to Auguſtus, IV. 15. 

married to Anthony, IV. 8, 13. 
O#avius, ſee Auguſtus. 
Oculi, Gemmae, or Buds, VII. 48. 


Oeta, a high mountain of Theſſaly, VIII. 30. 
Orange, not the golden apple of the Ancients, III. 70. 
O o 2 Orpheus 


The” FNDBX 


| 
| 


Paris fd to have been a ſhepherd, II. 61. 
Pernafer, of * "I 


pire deſcribed, I. 63. 
Parthians, famous Archers, X. 59. 

23 2 III. 56. 

Pates, ſignifies to be extended, HI. 104. 
Panxnch of ruminating animals, VI. 54. 
Peach, II. 51. 

Peculium conſidered, I. 38. 

Pechnia, derived from pecus, I. 33. 
Pedm, a ſhepherd's crook, V. 88. 
Permeſſus, a river of VI. 64. 
Peraſia beſieged and taken, IV. 13. 

* Pe —— 26 62 « flere, III. 17. 
Phatten, his ſiſters turned into trees, VI. 62. 
Philippi, the battle there when fought, I. 1. IV. 13. 
Philomela, VI. 79. 
Phoebus, il. 6% 
Phyllis, daughter of R V. 10. 
Pindat, X. 11. 
Pi 8 pI . 

in ens, t 

max for — IV. 38. 5 

455 


"4 quotes Vi erroneouſly, 
— ee ede dr Pacer, IV. 


I why called waxez, II. 53. 
Poetry, compared to EL x &f this, III. 
111. 
Palhio, 8 HI. 84. 
den Conſul, IV. rt. 8 
took Salonae, IV. 8. 
. between Angutus and 
Anthony, IV. 13. 
thought to be Coryden, VII. 1. 
patron - of the eighth Eclogue, VIII. 6, 


10, 11. 
the Eclogue fo called when written, V. 86. 


Pomegranates, the golden apples of the Ancients, 


OY 


ö 
| 


| 


— A. 
yt * 


| 


III. 70. 


rs, W. 13, 35, 36. ä 


N 
4 
1 
þ 
; 


ißes any eſculent frui 
"Th Br. * * 50: 


Poplar zac IX. 41. 
uſed for a crown OT} VII. 61. 

Poppies, their uſe in love, II. 47. | 
1 51 confidered, HI. 98. 

raefiſcine, a word uſed the Ancients, to ſhew 

that * praiſed fincerely, VII. 27. 
158 gnifies „ I. 42. 
Praifing one's ſelf, Plutarch's opinion of it, VII. 27. 
. VII. 33. 

Primprint, or Privet, II. 18. 
Procul tantum conſidered, VI. 16. 
Preetides, fancied themſelves tobe cows, VI. 48. 


| Promethens, VI. 42. 


Protinus conſidered, I. 1 3. 
Pruning in fammer, II. 7 
— the N III. 40. 

r ſignifies any bright or beautiful colour, 


Pyrrha, VI. 41. 


Q. 


UADRUPES, generally uſed for a horſe by 
Virgil, V. 26. 


Vince, II. 51. 
not the golden apples of the Ancients, III. 
70. 


Duintilian, quotes 8 erroneouſly, I. 2. 
DQuintilius Cemonenſis, 

thought to be Dephnis, V. 19. 
Farus, fee Varss. 


- 


ADIUS of the Mathematiciane, III. 41. 

Ranunculus, the poiſonous herb of Sardinia, 
VII. 41. 

Red, a facred colour, VI. 22. X. 27. 

Rhine, X 48. 

Rhodope, VI. zo. 

Ring- dove, III. 69. 

Rock-pigeon, ibid. 

Rumen, or — 2 and ruminating, VI. 54. 

Ruſcus, VI 

Rufbes, Chen of « wet Gail, L 49. 


ALIUNCA conddired V. 7. 
Saloninus, not the hero of tle fourth Eclope, 
I 


kalen, 


The INDEX 


Saleninus, not the Daphnis of the fifth, V. 19. 
Sandyx conſidered, IV. 45. 
Sardinia, herbs poiſonous there, VII. 41. 

Saturn, his reign, IV. 6. VI. 41. 

Satyrs, V. 73. , 

Scio, famous for wine, V. 71. 

Sciro, Siro, or Syro, an Epicurean Philoſopher, VI. 


; 13. 
Scylla, two of that name, VI. 74. | 
* all the northern parts anciently ſo called, 
1 


Sea, whether it reflects an image, II. 25. 
Sea-wrack, VII. 42. 

Seeds, Particles, or Atoms, VI. 31, 32. 
Segetes and Fruges diſtinguiſhed, IX. 48. 
Senatorian age, IV. 8. 

Sentes, a general word, IV. 29. 

Septa explained, I. 34. | 

Sepulchres of the Ancients, IX. 59. 

Shade of trees hartful, X. 76. 


Sheep of fine colours, pretended to be an omen of 


ſucceſsful power, IV. 43. 


| 


Shepherds ancient, did not drive their flocks, but led 


them, II. 23. 

Sibylline ver ſes, foretold a king of peace, IV. 1, 4. 
Sibyls, ten in number, IV. 4. 
Sir, a form of obteſting, IX. 30. 
Sicily, famous for ſheep, II. 21. 

the diſtance of it from Africa, V. 27. 
Silenus, VI. 13, 14. 
Sinum, a ſort of jugg, VII. 33. 
Siro, ſee Sciro. | | 
Sithonia, X. 66. * 
Smiling of children, IV. 60. 
Snow-drop, not the Leucoium of the Ancients, II. 47. 
Soane, a river of France, I. 63. 
Soles, uſed for days, IX. 52. 
So/ftitium, ſignifies only the ſummer ſolſtice, VII. 47. 
Solum explained, V. 35. ; | 
Sophacles, a Tragick Poet, VIII. 10. 
Soul of the Univerſe, III. 60. : ja 
Spatium conſidered, III. 1-4. ; 
| Sphere, invented by Atlas or Anaximander, ibid. 

Spikenard, V. 17. 

Spring deſcribed, III. 55. | 
Stags living to a great age, VII. 30. 
Star, appearing after the death of Julius Caeſar, 


IX. 47. 
i aue thought to be the father of Theocritus, 
| 1 fancied to be Maecenas, ibid. - .- 
Sto, ſignifies the appointed time, IV. 8. 
Stock-dowve, III. 69. 
Strawberry-tree, VII. 46. | 
coveted by goats, III. 82. 
Stringo conſidered, IX. 61. 
Sublegi explained, IX. 21. 
Submitto conſidered, I. 46. 
Swans ſuppoſed to fing, VIII. 55. IX. 29. 


| 


1 


| 


1 


a 


Syene, the well 
S$yro, ſee Sciro. 


there, III. 104. 


T. 


AMARISE, IV. 2. | 

| ' facred to Apollo, X. 133 
Tarquin purchaſed the Sibylline Oracles; IV. 4. 
Telepbium, II. 47. | Fay 
Tereus, VI. 78, 80; 
Thalia, VI. . 
Theocritus, a Sicilian, IT. 21. VI. 1. 
Theftylis, fancied to be Virgil's mother, II. 10. 

not the mother of Corydon, II. 42. 

Thetis, IV. 32. 
Thiaſus, V. 29. | | 
Tora Yaldenfium, a poiſonous herb, VII. 41. 
Three, that number thought to be ſacred, VIII. 


7975 rare Virgil 

At, t to one of \ 's contempo-- 

raries and . ao n or” 
Theocritus, ibid. 

Tiberius, IV. 8. | : 

Tigers, yoaked to draw the chariot of Bacchus, V. 29. 

Timavus, VIII. 6. | | , 

Tiphys, IV. 32. 

Tityrinus, a pipe made of reeds, I. 1. 


Tityrus, whence derived, ibid. 


not Virgil in the firſt Eclogue, 1814. 
when that Ecl was written, V. 86. 
1 not the firſt of Virgil's Eclogues, V. 86. 
1 | 
Tmarus, or Tomarus, a mountain of Dodona, VIII. 


44. ; 
Torches uſed in 2 * ceremonies, VIII. 29. 
Tornus conſidered, III. 38. n 
Toh the Roman laws ſevere againſt injuring them, 
11. | bed >, 


}Triumvirate;, IV. 13. 


Trivia, the Moon, IV. 10. 
Turtle deve, III. 69. 


3 


LN, fignifies either an ell or za cubit, III“ 
105. | | 
Univerſe, ſuppoſed to be animated, III. 60. . 
Upilio, whence derived, X. 19, 

Uvidus conſidered, X. 20. 


race. 


of 


Gerry, the Hyacinth, II. 18. | 
, an Epic and c Poet, IX. 35. 
— by Virgil, viit 8s. 
Tage Nes III. 20. 
Allens, VI. 6. 
Duintilins, —_— — * 6. IX. 26. 
thought to is, V. 1 
— VI. f. | 
the patron'of the Silenus, VI. 6. 
Junta, VI. 6. 
courted by Virgil, IX. 35. 
Pates, the "yer between that and Poeta, IX. 33. 
Vaudois, uſed poiſoned weapons, VII. 41. 
Vector, ſaid to be uſed both in an active and paſſive 
ſenſe, IV. 38. 
— * drugs of extraordinary efficacy, 


VIII. 
— ck and Veſper, VI. 86. 
as 


"_— 
the mother of Julius Cacfar, 
TOW a miſtreſs, III. 68. 


V. 3 
" Ferſo, fignifies to feed, X. 68. 
Leſper, or Heſperns, VI. 86. 
Fexo exp » VI. 76. 
FViburnum, I. 26. 
Fine wild, V. 7. 
- Finitor confidered, X. 36. 
Vintage, the ſeaſon for it, IX. 48. 
| Violae pallentes explained, II. 47. 
Hirgit deſcribes his on eſtate, I. 47. IX. 7 
IX. un by Arrius the Centurion, lil. 94. 
, 15 1 
* ſpat him at Rome, VI. 66. 
1 | Fad i De riſe to the higher 
N poor, Vs. 


— pnk old Critick, III. 1. VI. 
Pliny, IV. 45. 


76. 


„ be INDEX. 


Virgil defended againſt Caſtlevetrius, vn I. 1. 
ſuppoſed to be Corydon, II. :. 
Damoetas, III. f. 
Daphnis, VII 1. 
N ibid. 
Menalcas, V +. 86. 
Phoebus, V 
Vitis and witiculs, uſed for « ſeanden plant, fl. 38, 
Vitula, uſed for a cow, III. 
Vivite explained, VIII. 58. 
Vaid, or Space, one of Epicurus's principles, VI. 31. 


W. 


AL L-flower, is the pale violet of Virgil, 


II. 47. 
Walkwort, X. 27. 
Walnuts uſed in nuptial ceremonies, VIII. zo. 
e uſed hot in magical . VIII. 64. 
Wayfaring-tree, I. 26. 
Wax, of what made, I. 55. 
Weedbind, II. 18. 


Well at Syene, III. 104. 


in which myſteries were 1 4a ibid. 


| 7771lows, their flowers deſcribed, I. 5 


Ty flexibility r 

by 

Withwind, II. 18. 

Waad, IV. 43. 

3 ſeeing a man firſt, deprives him of his voice, 
54. 


2 Z. 


OROASTER, the only 
on the day of his birth, 


_— 


